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Sir, 

The  gracious  permission  to  dedicate  this  edition  to 
Your  Royal  Highness  not  only  confers  on  me- the  great- 
est honour  that  can  be  granted  to  a  British  Sportsman ; 
but  also  gives  me  the  heartfelt  pleasure,  before  I  leave 
the  field,  of  inscribing  my  humble  production  on  Guns 
and  Shooting  to  a  distinguished  patron  of  the  one,  and 
a  noble  example  for  the  manly  exercise  of  the  other. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  Royal  Highness's  ever  dutiful 
and  obedient  Servant, 

PETER  HAWKER. 
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ORIGINAL  DEDICATION  IN  1830. 


HIS  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY 

WILLIAM   THE   FOURTH 

THIS   ATTEMPT 

TO  wmOCT  THE    RISUfO  GENERATION  IN  AH  ART  FOR  WHICH  WS   HAVE  LONG  BKKN  THE  flftST 

NATIOH  IN  THE  WORLD,  AMD  AN  EXERCISE  ACKNOWLEDGED  AS  BBNO  CALCULATED 

TO  IHVtOORATS  00  FOR  THS  SERVICE  OF  OUR  KINO  AND  COUNTRY, 


WITH  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION 
MOST   RESPECTFULLY   DEDICATED 

BY 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  EVER  DUTIFUL  SERVANT 

AND 

LOYAL  SUBJECT 

PETER    HAWKER. 


TO 


Col.  WADE  HAMPTON,  Jk. 

OF  LAKf  WA911JNGTOX,  MISS.,  FORMERLY  OP  COLUMBIA,    B.  C 

Sir  : — I  take  the  liberty  of  dedicating  to  you,  as  the  raost  ac- 
complished sportsman  of  my  acquaintance,  the  first  American 
edition  of  Col.  Hawker's  work  on  "  Guns  and  Shooting." 

The  high  character  of  the  book,  its  great  reputation,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  and  the  number  of  editions  through 
which  it  has  passed,  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Ame- 
rican publishers,  they  confided  to  my  care  the  task  of  adapting  it 
to  the  wants  of  the  American  Sporting  World.  In  fulfilment  of 
this,  it  appeared  to  me  that  much  of  it  was  altogether  unneces- 
sary to  sportsmen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  You  will  see, 
therefore,  that  I  have  omitted  many  chapters  contained  in  the 
original,  which,  being  devoted  to  matters  of  a  local  charac- 
ter, could  not  be  regarded  as  either  useful  or  interesting  to  our 
countrymen  generally.  The  space  thus  obtained  I  have  filled  up 
with  a  series  of  articles  upon  The  Hunting  and  Shooting  of 
North  America,  from  the  pens  of  our  most  practical  and  scien- 
tific sportsmen.  If  you  did  not  excel  in  all  Field  Sports,  from 
deer  and  fox-hunting  to  quail-shooting  and  fly-fishing — indeed,  if 
you  were  not  "up  to  every  thing  in  the  ring,"  and  "a  trump" 
whenever  coolness,  sagacity,  strength,  or  activity  is  required,  I 
should  hesitate  in  expressing  the  hope  that  this  work  may  meet 
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your  acceptance.  It  is  the  first,  of  a  purely  sporting  character, 
ever  published  in  the  United  States;  and  should  it  be  deemed 
worthy  of  those  for  whose  instruction  and  amusement  I  have 
compiled  it,  I  shall  feel  amply  repaid  for  the  labour  expended 
upon  it. 

And  here  permit  me,  Sir,  gratefully  to  acknowledge  my  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  Audubon  and  to  Mr.  Giraud,  the  ornithologists, 
for-  several  of  the  most  instructive,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
entertaining  chapters  in  this  work.  To  Dr.  Lewis,  also,  I  am 
under  many  obligations,  for  original  essays  on  the  Pointer  and 
the  Setter ;  he  is  now  engaged  in  editing,  for  the  publishers  of 
this  volume,  Mr.  Youatt's  celebrated  treatise  on  u  The  Dog,"  a 
companion  to  Mr.  Y.'s  excellent  works  on  "  The  Horse/'  on 
"  Cattle,"  etc :  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  To  my  friends, 
"  Frank  Forester,"  Thorpe,  Kendall,  Sibley,  and  others,  ac- 
knowledgments have  been  made  in  their  appropriate  places ;  if  I 
have  not  extended  them  to  all,  as  I  intended,  I  hope  they  will 
"  take  the  will  for  the  deed." 

In  the  hope  that,  like  your  father,  you  may  distinguish  yourself 
as  much  in  Society  as  on  the  Turf  and  in  the  Field, — that  your 
reputation  as  a  practical  planter  may  be  as  widely  spread  as  the 
fame  of  your  exploits  as  a  horseman  and  a  shot,  I  beg  to  sub- 
scribe myself,  my  dear  Hampton, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

W.  T.  Porter. 

New  York,  Oct,  1846. 


PREFACE.TO  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


The  original  edition,  which  led  to  the  publication  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  was  hastily  written,  and  printed  in  the  year  1814, 
at  the  particular  request  of  some  sporting  friends  of  the  author, 
who  had  recourse  to  the  press,  in  order  to  present  each  of  them 
with  a  legible  copy.  A  few  supplementary  impressions  alse*were 
provided,  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  inexperienced 
sportsman,  to  whom  alone  he  still  presumes  to  offer  so  humble  a 
production. 

To  prevent  enlarging  this  work  to  an  expensive  publication, 
all  needless  embellishments  have  been  avoided.  By  thus  omit- 
ting ornamental  plates  on  the  worn-out  subjects  of  common 
shooting/useless  anecdotes,  and  other  extraneous  matter,  there  is 
a  saving  of  time  to  many,  who  would  be  better  employed  than 
in  reading  superfluous  volumes  on  a  mere  subject  of  recreation ; 
as  well  as  of  expense  to  those  who  could  not  conveniently  afford 
to  purchase  them. 

Every  thing  here  asserted  has  been  the  result  of  many  years' 
trial  and  experience ;  and,  therefore,  all  reference  to  other  publi- 
cations has  been  as  much  declined,  as  -have  statements  from 
report;  and  it  has  been  attempted  to  dilate  most,  on  what  has 
been  the  least  explained  by  other  authors. 

So  much,  indeed,  has  been  published,  by  more  able  writers,  on 
field  sports  of  every  description,  that  little  remains  to  be  said  on 
the  subject  The  pursuit  of  game  is  already  too  well  known  to 
require  much  instruction.  The  author  has,  therefore,  thought  it 
far  better,  instead  of  treating  too  copiously  on  that  head,  to  give 
particular  directions  for  (what  gentlemen  least  understand)  get* 
ting  access  to  wild  birds  of  every  description* 
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With  regard  also  to  guns,  and  the  various  other  subjects  that 
form  the  remainder  of  the  book,  he  has  taken  up  his  pen  with 
the  determination  of  neither  borrowing,  without  proper  acknow- 
ledgment, from  other  works,  nor  trusting  to  any  thing  from  the 
experiments  of  other  persons. 

From  having  thus  declined  all  assistance  and  wholly  confined 
himself  to  the  limits  of  his  own  humble  experience,  he  will  have 
to  apologize  perhaps  for  some  errors,  and  no  doubt  for  many  de- 
ficiencies. But  even  this,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  the  work  less 
objectionable  than  swelling  its  dimensions  to  an  unreasonable 
size,  by  relating  incidents  that  possibly  never  occurred,  or  com- 
mencing a  system  of  piracy  6n  other  authors,  which  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  do,  after  the  very  flattering  manner  in  which 
his  former  editions  have  been  received  by  the  reviewers  and  the 
public. 

He  now  offers  to  their  notice  the  ninth  edition  of  this  work, 
which  has  of  late  been  in  many  parts  materially  altered  and  en- 
larged. The  improvements  here  added  have  been  the  result  of 
still  further  experience,  and  therefore  may  be  considered,  in  some 
degree,  as  finishing  lessons  to  those  young  sportsmen,  who  have 
before  done  him  the  honour  to  attend  to  his  earlier  instructions. 

The  original  matter,  however,  on  which  no  improvement  hap- 
pened to  present  itself,  will  of  course  remain  as  before,  for  the 
benefit  of  younger  pupils  in  shooting.  But  every  thing  that  can 
be  improved,  up  to  the  present  year,  is  introduced  on  a  different, 
and,  he  trusts,  a  more  perfect  system. 

All  the  new  directions  which  this  work  contains,  have  been  first 
experimentally  tried,  and  taken  down,  from  time  to  time,  in  a 
pocket-book ;  then  detailed,  as  soon  after  as  possible,  in  the  most 
specific  manner;  and,  before  they  were  entered  among  these 
pages,  abridged  to  about  a  tenth  part  of  their  original  bulk, 
through  consideration  for  the  patience  of  the  reader. 

Some  apology  may  perhaps  be  requisite,  for  the  abrupt  style 
which  this  very  abridgment  occasions,  as  well  as  for  the  author 
having  been  so  generally  obliged  to  write  in  the  first  person. 
Dictatorial,  however,  as  may  appear  the  one,  and  egotistical  as 
may  be  thought  the  other,  yet  it  is  presumed  that  his  colloquial 
style  may  not  be  objected  to,  when  all  circumstances  are  consi- 
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dered,  by  those  persons  who  are  most  able  to  criticise,  and  who 
are  invariably  the  most  liberal  judges. 

Some  apology  too  may  be  necessary,  for  neglect  of  that  cere- 
mony which  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect  from  every  author. 
But,  while  occupied  in  forming  this  work,  it  must  candidly  be 
confessed,  that  the  writer  could  not  divest  himself  of  feeling 
rather  as  one  conversing,  without  reserve,  among  his  brother- 
sportsmen,  than  as  an  author  whose  work  was  going  before  a 
public  tribunal. 

The  summit  of  his  ambition,  therefore,  will  be  to  give  some 
little  additional  knowledge  to  those  for  whom  the  work  is  intend- 
ed ;  and  his  earnest  hopes  are,  that  these  his  further,  and  proba- 
bly his  last,  efforts  on  the  subject,  will  meet  with  that  indulgence 
which  he  has  experienced  on  all  former  occasions. 

P.  H. 
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The  great  demand  for  this  work  having  exhausted  the  fifth  and 
sixth  editions  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  I  was  resolved  that  the 
printer's  devil  and  I  should  have  absolution  from  sporting  sub- 
jects for  at  least  a  few  years,  and  therefore  inflicted  on  my  pub- 
lishers treble  doses  of  copies;  or,  seriously  speaking,  I  gave  very 
large  impressions  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  editions.  About  four 
years  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the  former  was  in  the  press, 
when  there  took  place  among  the  gunmakers  a  complete  revo- 
lution. Poor  Joe  Manton — the  life  and  soul  of  the  trade — died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Kensington.  Several  epitaphs 
to  his  memory  were  prepared  at  the  request  of  his  family  and 
sporting  friends.  The  one  chosen  was  that  which  I  wrote,  and 
it  shall  be  here  inserted — not  as  an  essay  with  pretensions  to 
merit,  but  a  memorial  of  justice  to  departed  talent : 

M  In  memory  of  Mr.  Joseph  Manton,  who  died,  universally  re- 
gretted, on  the  29th  day  of  June,  1835,  aged  69.  This  humble  tablet 
is  placed  here  by  his  afflicted  family  merely  to  mark  where  are  de- 
posited his  mortal  remains.  But  an  everlasting  monument  to  his 
unrivalled  genius  is  already  established  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
by  his  celebrity  as  the  greatest  artist  in  firearms  that  ever  the  world 
produced,  as  the  founder  and  the  father  of  the  modern  gun-trade,  and 
as  a  most  scientific  inventor,  in  other  departments,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  his  friends  and  the  sporting  world,  but  for  the  good  of  his 
king  and  country." 
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For  some  years  before  his  death,  poor  Joe  made  many  attempts 
to  re-establish  himself  in  business,  and  such  was  the  esprit  du 
carps  among  his  fine  army  of  workmen,  that  they  rallied  round 
him  till  the  last,  rather  than  serve  under  any  director  in  whose 
abilities  they  had  less  confidence,  and  who,  perhaps,  knew  not 
half  so  much  as  themselves.  His  leading  man,  poor  old  Asell, 
the  father  of  the  working  trade,  died  in  Mary-le-bone  Hospital ; 
and,  some  time  after,  his  unrivalled  barrel-borer,  John  Hussey, 
died  in  distress.  Penn,  the  prince  of  lock-finishers,  died  in  1843. 
But  Greenfield,  the  emperor  of  mechanics,  is  in  greater  force 
than  ever,  with  a  son  as  clever  as  himself.  He  has  opened  a 
large  factory,  as  an  Engineer,  at  No.  10  Broad  Street,  Golden 
'Square,  London,  where  he  works  not  only  for  the  trade  in  gene- 
ral, but  also  for  Her  Majesty's  service.  And  his  son  lately  came 
home  from  Turin,  where  he  has  been  putting  the  Sardinians  on 
their  legs,  by  taking  out  to  them  the  machineiy  for  making 
copper  caps. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  bad  taste  to  speak  of  workmen : 
but  I  like  to  do  justice  to  the  subs  as  well  as  to  the  commander ; 
and  particularly  as  some  of  the  master-gunmakers  are  directed 
by  such  men  as  these,  who  frequently  laugh  at  them  and  gene- 
rally give  them  the  name  of  "  salesmen." 

Another  great  revolution  was  the  end  of  Fullerd's  celebrated 
barrel-manufactory  in  Clerkenwell.  So  now  let  those  who  have 
any  of  his  duck-guns  treasure  them  up  as  gold.  No  matter  about 
common-sized  barrels ;  as,  for  these,  he  latterly  got  beat  in  Bir- 
mingham. Wm.  Fullerd  married  and  retired  some  years  ago, 
and  then  died.  The  factory  was  left  to  the  foreman,  his  brother 
Tom ;  but  he,  from  being  the  opposite  extreme  to  Father  Mathew, 
made  a  complete  failure ;  and  all  the  premises  were  disposed  of 
for  a  different  line  of  business. 

As  I  before  recorded,  another  celebrated  man,  old  Egg,  has 
been  some  time  dead,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  who  now 
lives  in  the  Colonade,  Pall  Mall.  Instead,  however,  of  his  "  cut- 
ting up  fat,"  as  was  expected,  he  died  like  a  man  of  genius ;  or 
in  other  words,  with  his  balance  on  the  shady  side  of  the  book ! 
— The  gunmakers,  in  short,  still  remain  as  I  left  them — like  the 
frogs  without  a  king ;  and,  as  before,  complaining  bitterly  about 
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the  dulness  of  trade.  But  for  this  they  have  to  thank  their  in- 
troduction of  the  detonating  system,  by  which  they  got  caught 
themselves  in  the  very  trap  that  was  laid  for  their  customers. 
When  flint-gun*  were  the  order  of  the  day,  few  sporting  gentle- 
men of  distinction  ever  thought  of  using  any  thing  but  the  gun 
of  a  first-rate  maker,  for  the  simple  reason  thatr— on  the  goodness 
of  the  work  depended  the  quickness  in  firing,  and  consequently 
the  filling  of  the  bag.  But,  now-a-days,  every  common  fellow  in  a 
market-town. can  detonate  an  old  musket,  and  make  it  shoot  as 
quick  as  can  be  wished ;  insomuch  that  all  scientific  calculations 
in  shooting,  at  moderate  distances,  are  now  so  simplified,  that  we 
every  day  meet  with  jackanapes-apprentice-boys  who  can  shoot 
flying,  and  knock  down  their  eight  out  of  ten.  Formerly,  shooting 
required  art  and  nerve — now,  for  tolerable  shooting  (at  all  events 
for  the  use  of  one  barrel)  nerve  alone  is  sufficient  Formerly,  a 
first-rate  gun  was  a  sine  quA  non ;  now  the  most  that  we  can  call  it 
is  a  desideratum ;  since  all  guns  are  now  made  to  fire  with  nearly 
equal  velocity.  Still,  however,  fortunately  for  the  leading  gun- 
makers,  there  arc  yet  left  many  requisites  which  induce  good 
sportsmen,  though  a  much  smaller  number  than  formerly,  to  go 
to  the  heads  of  the  trade :  viz.  1.  soundness  and  perfect  safety  in 
guns;  2.  the  barrels  being  correctly  put  together  for  accurate 
shooting ;  3.  the  elevation  being  mathematically  true,  and  raised 
strictly  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  barrel ;  and  4.  the  stock 
being  properly  east  off  to  the  eye,  and  well  fitted  to  the  hand  and 
shoulder.  I  say  nothing  of  the  balance,  because  any  good  car- 
penter, with  some  lead  and  a  centre-bit,  can  regulate  this  to  the 
shooter's  fancy. 

Who  is  now  to  be  called  the  leading  gun-maker  I  hardly  know ; 
and  there  are  so  many  competitors  for  the  title  that  it  would  be 
ah  unthankful  office  to  name  any  one  in  particular.  Mr.  John 
Manton  died  in  1834 ;  but  his  son  carries  on  the  old-established 
house,  at  No.  6,  Dover  Street,  London,  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  Mr.  Hudson,  who  was  his  partner,  is  dead,  and  Mr. 
Manton  is  now  joined  by  his  nephew.  Mr  Purdey  has  still  per- 
haps the  first  business  in  London,  and  no  man  better  deserves  it 

Lancaster,  who  has  raised  many  gun-makers  to  the  head  of 
the  trade  by  allowing  them  to  put  their  names  to  what  was  his 
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work  in  all  the  essential  part  of  barrels,  has  long  ago  started  for 
himself.  This  I  advised  him  to  d<t  if  ever  Joe  retired ;  and  I 
anticipated  that  he  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  entitled  to  the  name 
of  leader,  vice  Joseph  Manton ;  and  I  may  now  safely  say  that 
no  man  stands  before  him.  (But  as  to  a  king  of  gunmakers,  as 
Joe  Manton  was, — such  is  now  the  improvement  in  the  art  that 
every  leading  man  must  have  to  contend  with  strong  opposition.) 
Before  Mr.  Lancaster's  son  was  old  enough  to  take  a  part  in  the 
business — which  he  now  does — I  recommended  to  him,  for  an 
assistant,  Mr.  Long,  who  was  formerly  a  master  at  Andover, 
and  whose  judgment  in  all  the  essential  parts  of  a  gun  I  always 
considered  as  the  best  after  that  of  Joe  Manton.  But,  since  the 
eighth  edition,  Mr.  Long  has  commenced  business  for  himself  and 
son,  at  No.  8,  Old  Cavendish  Street,  London ;  and  for  the  perfection 
of  his  guns  is  second  to  no  maker  in  the  world.  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
jun.,  an  artist  of  great  mechanical  talent,  has  long  ago  bid  adieu 
to  the  smoke  of  the  city,  and  started,  with  his  father,  in  great 
force  at  the  West  End,  where  he  has  every  thing  in  the  first 
style.  Mr.  Nock,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Smith,  and  it  would  be  endless 
to  say  how  many  others,  are  now  quite  aufait  in  the  detonating 
system  of  gunmaking.  Also,  Mr.  William  Moore,  who  was  an 
old  hand  at  Joe's,  and  knew,  to  a  hair,  how  to  fit  a  man's 
shoulder  with  a  gun.  I  have  often  stood  over  him  when  he  was 
a  journeyman,  and  no  man  better  pleased  me  with  a  job.  I  al- 
ways said,  "  Depend  on  it,  he  will  do  well,  and  get  to  the  top  of 
the  tree ;"  though,  like  a  wise  fellow,  he  starts  carefully  at  first, 
by  feeling  his  way  at  a  small  pace,  instead  of  jumping  into  a 
"  swell"  residence,  and  from  that  into  jail ;  as  many  people  both 
in  and  out  of  trade,  are  now-a-days  so  frequently  doing.  **  Billy 
Moore"  is  a  right-hand  man  with  the  "  knobs,"  or  crack  pigeon- 
shooters,  and  their  patronage  is  a  host  in  itself  towards  a  good 
lift  in  business. 

[When  this  sheet  was  going  to  press  [in  1844],  Moore  informed 
me,  and  wished  me  to  announce,  that  he  was  about  to  retire  in 
favour  of  William  Grey,  whom  I  remember  as  clerk  and  mana- 
ger at  Joe  Manton's.  But  I  have  just  received  a  note  from  him 
in  time  to  state  that  he  has  altered  his  mind,  and  that  he  and 
Grey  will  join  in  partnership  as  the  firm  of  Moore  and  Co.] 
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Westley  Richards  is  quite  the  star  of  Birmingham,  with  more 
business  than  ever;  and  his  Bond  Street  agent,  .Uncle  Bishop,  is 
now  perhaps  the  first  man  in  London  to  serve  all  gentlemen  who 
want  a  good  gun  at  a  few  hours'  notice.  Buying  a  ready-made 
gun  at  a  respectable  shop,  is  cheaper  and  better  than  going  to  an 
inferior  maker,  by  reason  that,  instead  of  waiting  six  months  for 
one,  which,  after  all  you  might  not  be  pleased  with,  you  may  here 
at  once  suit  yourself,  and  sometimes,  full  as  well  as  if  you  had 
spared  no  expense.  You  should,  however,  first  try  and  examine 
it,  as  the  gun-makers  themselves,  as  well  as  the  broken-down 
gentry,  are  frequently  obliged  to  have  a  little  commerce  with 
dealers. 

Poor  Parsons,  of  Salisbury,  and  his  talented  son,  are  both 
dead ;  but  the  business  is  ably  carried  on  by  Mr.  Rboades.  So 
much  for  the  detonating  system.  What  a  change  from  the  time 
of  Joe  when  he  lived  in  Da  vies  Street !  In  those  days  we  had 
but  one  gunmaker — now  they  are  "  all — all"  gunmakers ! ! ! 

The  detonaters  have,  of  late  years,  been  much  improved  in 
shooting,  in  consequence  of  their  being  bored  differently  from 
flint-guns.  They  -now  detain  the  shot  longer  in  the  barrel,  in 
order  that  the  powder  may  have  time  to  kindle,  which^is  done 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  an  increase  of  recoil,  and  a  lia- 
bility to  become  "  leaded"  with  much  firing.  Many  waddings 
have  been  invented  to  counteract  this,  and  I  shall  hereafter  speak 
of  them  in  another  part  of  the  book,  as  they  have  their  merits ; 
but  still  none  of  them  will  make  a  detonater,  of  equal  weight 
with,  shoot  quite  so  strong  and  regular  as,  a  flint-gun.  Though, 
like  the  rest  of  the  sporting  world,  I  have  long  been  kidnapped 
into  the  constant  use  of  detonaters,  still  I  have  no  reason  to  alter 
the  opinion  I  gave  in  1822;  and,  were  my  time  to  come  over 
again,  I  might  probably  be  content  with  the  flint ;  though  I  have 
of  course,  as  every  one  does,  shot  more  accurately,  and  missed 
fewer  quick  shots,  with  the  detonater.  But,  to  return  more 
generally  to  the  subject  of  all  guns,  let  me  observe,  as  before,  in 
answer  to  those  who  deprecate  the  idea  of  giving  a  good  price 
for  a  gun,  that  the  workmen  employed  by  the  first  makers  re- 
quire wages  and  indulgence,  in  proportion  to  their  skill  in  the 
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respective  branches  of  the  business;  and  it  thereby  becomes 
necessary  to  chsgrge  for  the  guns  accordingly. 

Many  wiseacres  abuse  all  the  heads  of  the  trade,  and  swear 
that  they  can  always  get  the  best  of  guns,  at  a  quarter  the  price, 
from  Birmingham  1  This  may  be,  provided  a  person  has  such 
good  judgment,  or  interest  there,  as  to  get  picked  workmen  for 
the  whole  process  of  his  order:  but,  in  general,  the  immense 
business  carried  on  at  this  place  is  for  the  wholesale  line,  and 
only  requires  to  be  in  the  rough ;  from  which  circumstance  the 
workmen  are  not  so  much  in  the  habit  of  finishing  as  those 
employed  daily  for  that  purpose.  Moreover,  if  there  is  a  first- 
rate  and  enterprising  workman,  he  hears  of  the  high  wages,  and 
contrives  to  get  off  to  London.  I  should,  however,  except  those 
who  work  for  Westley  Richards. 

But  as  far  as  the  judgment  of  some  people  goes,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  wanton  extravagance  to  give  more  than  fifteen 
pounds  for  a  double,  or  eight  for  a  single  gun.  I  allude  to  those 
who,  on  being  shown  a  superior  one,  would  view  it  like  a  fossil 
or  a  picture ;  and,  on  being  requested  to  "  feel  how  fine  the  lock 
is,"  thrust  their  forefingers  as  far  as  they  can  into  the  guard, 
sticking  up  their  thumbs  as  if  going  to  be  dressed  for  a  wound, 
and  often  finish  their  inspection,  by  breaking  one  of  your  locks, 
and  abusing  the  man  who  made  them. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  particulars  of  what  a  gun  should 
be,  and  begin  with  the  barrels. 

The  usual  method  of  trying  a  barrel  is  to  fire  at  a  single  sheet 
of  paper,  and  pronounce,  at  once,  that  the  one  which  puts  in  the 
most  shot  is  the  best,  without  considering  any  other  circum- 
stance. 

Such  a  mistake  is  excusable  in  those,  who  merely  take  up  a 
gun  for  exercise,  or,  at  times,  when  they  cannot  hunt ;  but,  that 
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a  person,  who  wishes  to  excel  in  shooting,  and  even  a  London 
gunmaker,  should  fall  into  the  same  error,  argues  as  much 
against  the  judgment  of  the  one,  as  the  qualification  for  his  busi- 
ness of  the  other. 

In  throwing  shot  from  a  barrel,  closeness  and  strength  cannot 
be  combined  beyond  a  certain  proportion  of  each ;  and  as,  in 
either  extreme,  the  one  is  incompatible  with  the  other,  the  desi- 
deratum is  for  a  gun  to  partake  as  much  as  possible  of  both  ad- 
vantages. 

For  example:  how  is  the  barrel  made  to  throw  shot  very 
close  1  By  a  too  long-continued  relief  forward,  without  a  pro* 
portional  opening  behind :  this  (from  a  want  of  that  impetus,  or 
friction,  which  the  shot  receive  while  passing  through  the  cylin- 
drical part  of  the  caliber)  makes  the  gun  shoot  so  slow,  that  the 
sportsman  often  fires  behind  his  game ;  and,  of  course,  so  weak, 
though  well  directed,  that,  instead  of  his  birds  dying  in  the  air, 
they  are  brought  down  in  a  slovenly  manner,  and  half  of  them 
escape  being  bagged,  although  their  skins  may  be  filled  with  shot 
enough  to  make  a  brilliant  display  at  a  single  sheet  of  paper. 

Many  are  apt  to  suppose,  that,  if  a  bird,  killed  by  a  long  shot, 
has  been  struck  with  four  or  five  pellets,  their  gun  will  always 
be  certain  of  doing  execution  at  the  same  distance,  if  properly 
directed.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  it  may 
proceed  from  the  barrel  throwing  the  grains  in  patches,  and 
therefore  being  liable  to  let  even  fair  shots  escape  through  an 
interval. 

Indeed,  the  effect  of  this  mode  of  boring  might  be  equally  well 
produced  by  wetting  the  shot,  or  loading  with  very  little  powder, 
and  elevating  so  as  for  nearly  all  the  shot  to  drop  into  the  mark 
(a  common  trick,  when  an  old  hand  wishes  to  sell  a  gun  to  a 
cockney,  or  win  the  Christmas  prize  at  an  alehouse  by  shooting 
at  a  mark).  But  enough  of  imperfections ;  and  now  for  what  a 
barrel  ought  to  be 

With  the  common-sized  guns,  which  are  now  made  for  the 
sports  of  the  field,  the  usual  mode  of  boring  is,  to  leave  a  cylinder 
for  about  three-fourtha  of  the  barrel  (always  taking  care,  in  a 
flint-gun,  but  not  in  a  detonater,  to  preserve  a  little  tightness  or 
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contraction  just  where  the  shot  first  moves),  and  let  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  caliber  be  gradually  relieved  to  the  muzzle.  For 
instance,  suppose  a  barrel  to  be  two  feet  eight  inches  long,  we 
would  say  (beginning  at  the  breech  end)  about  six  inches  tight 
(if  for  Kjtint) ;  twenty-one  inches  a  cylinder ;  and  the  remaining 
five  inches  relieved  to  the  muzzle.  All  this  must  be  done  with 
the  most  delicate  possible  gradation,  and  in  so  small  a  degree, 
that  even  some  gunmakers  can  scarcely  discover  it.  How  natu- 
ral then  is  it,  that  many  sporting  authors  should  be  so  far 
deceived,  as  to  fancy  the  best  guns  are  bored  a  true  cylinder  to 
the  very  muzzle,  and,  therefore,  argue  in  its  favour  1  This  relief 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  gun  shoot  as  close  as  it  can  do, 
compatibly  with  the  strength  and  quickness  required;  which 
should,  however,  be  increased  as  much  as  possible  by  the  best- 
constructed  breechings.  But,  with  the  new  alteration,  for  short 
detonators,  a  mere  cylinder,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  few  inches9 
relief  forward,  is  now  found  to  answer  best ;  and  therefore  we 
require  more  weight  of  metal,  in  order  to  ease  the  recoil  of  a 
charge  that  is  longer  detained  in  the  barrel.  Thus  the  detonat- 
ing system  simplifies  the  boring  to  the  whole  trade,  as  well  as  the 
art  of  killing  to  the  shooter.  With  longer  and  heavier  guns,  we 
may  take  still  further  advantage,  and  have  a  little  opening  be- 
hind. All  this  relief  must  be  given  in  a  very  trifling  degree ; 
because,  should  the  barrel  be  too  much  opened  in  any  part,  it 
would  admit  of  the  powder  escaping  between  the  wadding  and 
the  sides  of  the  caliber,  by  which  the  shooting  of  the  gun  would 
be  rendered  weak.  For  this  reason,  I  should  object  to  having  a 
hole  through  the  wadding  that  covers  the  powder,  which  many 
do  to  prevent,  as  they  think,  the  confined  air  from  resisting  the 
ramrod ;  which  it  rarely  does  until  after  you  have  put  in  the 
second  wadding. 

For  a  duck-gun,  or  piece  of  any  considerable  length,  the  barrel 
should  be  bored  so  as  to  feel  more  and  more  tight  on  ramming 
down  the  wadding,  particularly  on  coming  just  above  where  the 
shot  lies ;  and  with  a  very  little  opening,  from  where  the  shot 
lies,  down  to  the  breeching.  This  you  will  perceive,  by  a  relief 
to  the  ramrod,  just  before  the  wadding  reaches  the  powder.  If, 
however,  the  gun  is  very  long,  you  may  then,  of  course,  have 
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the  barrel  further  opened  behind,  in  proportion  to  the  length ;  and, 
thereby  give  more  force  to  the  powder,  which  will  enable  you* 
with  propriety,  to  extend  the  relief  forward,  and,  by  that  mean*, 
get  close  shooting  combined  with  strength.  This  is  the  reason 
why  long  barrels  may  be  made  to  shoot  further  than  short  ones* 
Thus  the  shot  has  friction  by  being  forced  through  the  cylinder, 
and  is  then  gradually  relieved  all  the  way  in  going  out ;  and  this 
more  in  proportion  again  as  the  shot  leaves  the  muzzle.  In  a 
word,  the  shot  should  receive  all  the  force  of  the  powder  while 
tight  in  the  barrel,  and  then,  as  before  observed,  go  easier  and 
easier  all  the  way  out  of  it.  This  mode  of  boring  is  the  best 
calculated  for  large  wild-fowl  guns,  because  the  first  friction 
makes  them  shoot  strong  (by  means  of  giving  due  time  to  burn 
the  powder),  and  yet  with  as  much  ease,  as  any  caliber  that  can 
be  made  to  answer  that  purpose. 

In  answer  to  many  absurd  arguments  in  favour  of  short  guns, 
and  observations  about "  lateral  pressure,"  I  shall  here  subjoin 
a  schedule,  in  order  to  show  how  were  bored  the  five  best  guns  I 
ever  saw  fired,  exemplifying  how  far  they  were  from  being  bored 
a  perfect  cylinder,  and  therefore  proving  the  absurdity  of  those  ar- 
guments which  are  all  grounded  upon  this  mistake.  Were  a  gun- 
barrel  bored  a  true  cylinder  from  end  to  end,  it  might  shoot 
nearly,  or  quite  as  well,  if  two  feet  long,  as  one  of  greater  length, 
because  a  superfluity  of  what  may  be  strictly  called  u  lateral 
pressure"  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  checking,  instead 
of  assisting  the  force  of  the  charge.  But  to  these  two  feet  of  cy- 
linder let  me  add  some  more  caliber,  and  that  to  consist  of  proper 
opening  and  relief,  and  then  shoot  the  guns  for  a  wager,  and  see 
how  those  new-discovery  gentlemen  would  come  off  who  have 
been  holding  forth  to  the  public  such  nonsense  in  favour  of  short 
guns. 

Cannons  are  bored  a  cylinder,  because  they  are  generally  used 
for  firing  ball,  and  therefore  may  be  short",  but  how  have  they 
always  thrown  loose  shot?  Why,  most  miserably  till  the  late 
General  Shrapnell  invented  his  admirable  shells  that  keep  the 
charge  together  for  a  second  explosion,  which  takes  place  a  little 
before  the  shot  has  reached  the  object.  It  is  one  thing  to  speak 
of  things  plausibly,  another  to  state  them  correctly. 
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In  the  following  schedule  I  have  taken  three  of  the  largest-sized 
guns,  because  a  little  sporting-gun  is  on  so  small  a  scale,  that  al- 
though the  relief  may  be  felt  in  a  moment  by  passing  a  proper 
gauge  of  lead  through  the  caliber,  yet  the  barrel  is  so  diminutive 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure,  and  specify  the  exact  depth 
of  this  relief. 


A  SINGLE  SWIVEL-GUN. 

Barrel  made  by  William  Fullerd :  average  of  bore,  an  inch 
and  £ :  weight  of  barrel  62  lbs. 

fcOu  incltMa 

Cylinder        ....      2  8 

Relief 4  1 

Opened  behind       -        -              0  64 


Total  (exclusive  of  plug)        7        3J 

Depth  of  Cut — Relieved  to  the  20th  of  an  inch :  opened  behind 
to  the  24th  of  an  inch. 


MY  GREAT  DOUBLE  SWIVELGUN  (weight  193  lb*) 

Barrels  by  William  Fullerd. 

Cylinder  - 

Relief  .... 
Opened  behind 

Total  (exclusive  of  plugs)  8        2 

Depth  of  Cut — The  bore,  in  cylinder,  an  inch  and  4  all  but  a 
32d:  relief  forward  an  inch  and  4  and  a  32d  (a  16th  difference,) 
and  cut  rather  less  deep  behind  than  at  the  muzzle. 


Feet 

Indie*. 

2 

9 

4 

2 

1 

3 
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A  SINGLE  STANCHION-GUN. 

Barrel  69  lbs.  (made  in  Birmingham). 

Feet  Inches. 

Cylinder          ^                                    2  7 

Relief 4  4 

Opened  behind         -                           0  10 


Total 7        9 

Depth  of  Cut. 
Cylinder  \        v  /barely. 

Relief  >  inch  and  £  <  and  a  16th. 

Opened  behind  )  ( and  a  32d. 


A  SINGLE  GUN. 

(Musket  bore,  and  the  average  weight  of  a  musket) 

Feet    Inches. 

Cylinder 1       101 

Relief 10 

Opened 0        1\ 

Total 3        6 


A  COMMON  FOURTEEN  GAUGE  DOUBLE  GUN. 

(Weight  altogether  8j  lbs. :  barrels  by  Lancaster.) 

Feet    Inches. 

Cylinder 19 

Relief  -        -        ...         -    0        5 

Tight  behind        ...         -    0        6 

Total  2        8 

Q.  Why  is  the  common  sporting-gun  tight  behind,  when  the 
other  guns  are  opened  behind? 
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A.  Because  a  sporting-gun  requires  to  be  fired  so  many  times 
in  a  day,  that  we  must  adopt  an  inferior  mode  of  getting  friction, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  barrel  from  becoming  leaded ;  and  there- 
fore to  make  it  shoot,  through  the  whole  day,  nearly  as  well  as 
when  clean,  and  without  recoil  to  the  shoulder.  Again,  a  sport- 
ing-gun must,  of  necessity,  be  short,  for  the  convenience  of 
covert,  and  snap-shooting ;  and  therefore  the  length  that  would 
properly  suit  that  relief  which  must  follow  an  opening  behind  (in 
order  to  prevent  recoil,  and  preserve  close  shooting)  would  be 
generally  objected  to  as  an  inconvenience. 

[Here  I  allude  only  to  flint-guns ;  as  a  detonater  must,  in  a 
great  degree,  be  debarred  from  this  advantage;  because,  if  too 
tight  behind,  without  any  subsequent  check,  the  powder  would 
be  blown  away  so  quick  as  not  to  be  jpdf  kindled.  This  is  the 
new  discovery  in  boring  for  detonaters,  which  I  before  alluded 
to,  and  which  has  probably  saved  them  not  only  from  being 
wholly  abandoned,  but*  has  brought  them  into  general  use  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.] 

Q.  Suppose,  then,  you  were  to  have  your  fourteen  gauge 
barrels  two  feet  ten  inches,  how  would  you  dispose  of  the  extra 
length  ? 

A.  I  would  have  seven  inches  of  relief  instead  of  five,  by  which 
my  shot  would  be  thrown  equally  strong,  and  decidedly  closer. 

[On  this  proportion  I  ordered  a  gun  for  a  friend,  who  wrote 
to  inform  me  that  he  had  beat  every  gun  he  shot  against.  It  is 
but  justice  to  say  that  the  maker  was  Mr.  Westley  Richards, 
who  is  considered,  by  many  of  our  best  sportsmen,  as  "Jot 
Manton  the  Second;99  and  I  should  say  deservedly  so,  from  what 
I  have  lately  seen  of  him  and  his  work.  Mr.  Richards  is  really 
a  scientific  man ;  instead  of  having  more  tongue  than  brains,  like 
many  of  our  gunmaking  charlatans.  His  barrels  are  as  good  as 
any  in  the  world,  being  made  of  pure  Holland  stubbs,  and  twisted 
in  a  manner  best  suited  for  service  and  for  safety.  Within  these 
last  few  years  Mr.  Richards  has  run  some  of  the  best  London 
makers  so  hard  that  they  begin  to  wish  him  and  his  prime 
minister  Bishop  in — "  another  and  a  better  world !"] 

Gunmakers,  who  know  their  business,  form  their  calibers  more 
or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  on  the  plans  already  stated ; 
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except  those  of  rifles,  and  guns  for  'firing  ball,  which  must  be 
regularly  tighter  all  the  way  out,  as  with  these  we  have  no 
reason  to  fear  the  want  of  strength,  or  the  risk  of  a  recoil,  and 
the  only  object  is  to  keep  the  ball  in  the  straightest  possible 
direction,  and  regulate  the  barrel  to  the  most  accurate  line  of 
aim.  This  should  be  done  by  having  the  gun  of  the  utmost 
length  that  can  be  used,  and  steadied  by  immense  substance  and 
weight  of  metal 

While  speaking  of  rifles,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  two  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  mechanism  of  the  present  age — Mr.  Purdey's 
double  rifles,  and  the  new-invented  machines  that  Greenfield  has 
made  for  rifling  barrels.  But  to  say  what  is  here  due  to  these 
excellent  artists  might  lead  me  into  a  detail  that  would  exceed 
my  intended  limits.  I  must,  however,  not  omit  to  mention  the 
two-groove  rifles,  which  are  intended  to  supersede  all  others,  as 
I  find  they  are  more  convenient  for  loading ;  because,  with  them, 
you  require  no  mallet  to  force  the  ball  into  the  muzzle.  This 
appears  to  me  as  the  only  great  advantage  they  have  over  the 
others,  though  Lancaster's  son  and  Wm.  Moore  have  done  won- 
ders  with  them. 

The  farther  the  sight  at  the  breech  is  placed  from  that  near  the 
muzzle,  the  more  accurate,  of  course,  must  be  the  line  of  aim ; 
and  the  heavier  the  gun,  the  more  likely  you  will  be  to  preserve 
it  in  firing. 

With  regard  to  having  a  barrel  too  far  opened  forward,  when 
left  with  mere  cylinder  behind,  and  the  various  tricks  that  are 
played  to  ease  the  explosion,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  throwing  the 
shot  as  close  as  possible,  it  will  be  needless  to  trespass  on  the 
reader's  patience. 

Though  a  barrel,  bored  as  before  mentioned,  will  not  shoot 
quite  so  close  as  it  might  be  made  to  do,  yet,  taking  every  thing 
into  consideration,  it  has  the  tenfold  advantage  of  doing  justice 
to  a  good  shot,  and  even  assisting  a  bad  one,  by  the  irresistible 
force  given,  not  only  to  the  body  of  the  charge,  but  also  to  the 
pellets,  which  fly  wide  of  the  mark.  Let  the  sportsman,  there- 
fore, rest  assured,  that  a  gun,  which  will  shoot  sufficiently  close 
a  surface  to  insure  two  or  three  shot  (of  No.  7.  at  forty  yards) 
taking  the  body  of  a  bird,  and,  at  the  same  time,  distribute  them 
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in  a  regular  manner,  is  better  than  a  very  close-shooting  gun.  It 
was  formerly  the  custom  to  make  barrels,  although  so  small  as 
fourteen,  sixteen,  or  even  two-and-twenty  in  the  gauge,  of  three 
or  four  feet  in  length ;  and  now,  since  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  two  feet  six  inches  will  shoot  equally  well,  at  the  short  dis- 
tance of  a  gunmaker's  confined  premises,  many  have  gone  too 
much  to  the  other  extreme,  and  cut  them  to  two  feet  four  inches, 
and  less.  The  disadvantage  of  this  is,  that  even  the  best  shots 
are  more  liable  to  miss ;  for,  although  we  albw  that  a  short  gun, 
at  a  short  distance,  will  kill  as  well  as  a  long  one,  yet  the  latter 
gives  you  a  more  accurate  aim,  and  considerably  lessens  the 
recoil,  by  which  you  shoot  to  a  greater  nicety,  and  with  more 
steadiness.  To  avoid  all  extremes  I  should  recommend  small 
barrels,  never  less  than  two  feet  eight,  nor  more  than  three  feet 
in  length.  My  readers  will  observe  that  my  remarks  here  have 
been  altered  since  publishing  the  earlier  editions.  The  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Manton,  who  knew  more  about  a  gun  than  any  man  in 
Europe,  assured  me,  after  innumerable  experiments,  he  has 
proved  that  two  feet  eight  for  a  twenty-two  gauge  barrel  is  the 
best  proportion  for  a  sporting-gun.  Take  therefore  a  fourteen 
gauge  barrel,  and  see  whether  or  not  I  am  right  for  recommend- 
ing one  of  two  feet  ten  inches,  and  three  feet,  where  it  can  be 
used  without  inconvenience !  But  mind  one  grand  point — have 
plenty  of  metal  near  the  breech-end;  not  only  for  strong  shooting, 
but  for  good  elevation.  Let  all  barrels  be  tapered  like  a  bulrush : 
no  hollowing  out,  as  this  injures  their  shooting. 

It  may  be  thought  a  bold  assertion,  but  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  we  have  all,  to  this  very  day,  been  completely  in 
the  dark  about  the  length  of  guns.  Mr.  Daniel  (speaking  of  a 
duck-gun)  said  that  a  barrel,  three  feet  eight  inches,  is  "  as  capa- 
ble, or  more  so,  of  throwing  shot,  sharp  and  distant,  as  a  barrel 
two  feet  longer."  In  my  second  edition  (deceived  in  the  same 
manner  that  all  the  gunmakers  have  been,  by  not  having  made 
their  trials  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale)  I  gave  it  as  an  opinion, 
that  except  the  aim  being  better,  and  the  recoil  less,  a  long  gun 
had  no  advantage  over  a  short  one.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
now  proved  that  a  short  gun  has  no  chance  with  a  long  one,  in 
keeping  the  shot  well  together  at  long  distances. 
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The  experiment  must  not  be  tried  with  little  pop-guns  that  are 
used  for  pigeons  and  partridges,  but  by  guns  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
by  -which  we  can  make  every  observation  in  the  clearest  possi- 
ble manner,  with  the  same  advantage  that  an  astronomer,  with 
his  large  telescope,  has  over  the  naked  eye,  or  diminutive  glass, 
in  discovering  a  planet.    * 

I  had  once  made  up  my  mind  that  a  barrel,  of  whatever  size 
it  might  be,  would  kill  the  farthest  if  made  forty-eight  times  the 
diameter  of  the  intended  caliber,  and  entered  in  the  MSS.  for 
my  third  edition  some  observations  to  that  effect.  But  had  they 
gone  to  the  press,  I  should  have  been  open  to  the  criticism  of 
every  good  experimentalist;  for  I  have  since  discovered,  that 
the  larger  the  gun,  the  longer  it  must  be  in  proportion ;  because 
the  further  the  shot  has  to  travel,  the  greater  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  addition  to  my  own  experiments,  I  am  indebted 
for  the  perusal  of  several  observations  (which  corroborate  my 
opinion  on  them)  to  that  excellent  engineer,  the  late  General 
Shrapnell,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

Substance  and  length,  are  what  we  want  in  as  great  a  degree 
as  can  be  used  without  inconvenience. 

For  instance :  Fire  a  fourteen  gauge  sporting-gun,  two  feet 
eight  inches,  or  forty-four  diameters,  at  a  gunmaker's  iron  door, 
against  one  of  three  feet,  and  there  will  probably  be  no  differ- 
ence. But  go  out  in  an  open  field,  and  particularly  on  a  windy 
day,  with  the  two  feet  eight  inch  barrel,  and  try  it  at  sixty  yards, 
and  after  the  shot  have  gone  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance, 
they  will  begin  to  open  in  oblique  directions,  where  the  three  feet 
barrel  keeps  the  shot  together.  For  instance :  Take  a  funnel  (or 
a  paper  cut  triangularly  like  one)  four  inches  in  diameter,  pin  up 
a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  and  stand  at  three  or  four  yards  from  it 
Then  look  along  either  edge  of  the  funnel,  and  you  will  see  how 
very  wide  a  cylinder  thus  relieved  carries  the  outer  parts  of  its 
circle  beyond  the  paper.  Then  take  a  funnel  of  the  same  diame- 
ter eight  inches  deep,  and  you  will  see  how  much  more  of  the 
funnel  is  filled  with  the  paper. 

Now,  as  guns  must  be  relieved  in  order  to  shoot  well,  I  take 
all  this  in  the  extreme,  the  more  clearly  to  demonstrate  why 
length  has  the  advantage  at  long  distances.    But,  on  the  other 
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hand9  go  almost  close  to  the  paper,  the  short  funnel  will  lay  the 
whole  of  its  circle  within  it ;  and  the  long  one  can  do  no  more, 
and,  therefore,  at  this  distance  you  give  no  trial.  So  it  is  with 
barrels  that  are  tried  in  a  gunmaker's  yard,  and  at  the  usual  dis- 
tances. Moreover,  the  extreme  friction  that  is  absolutely  re- 
quired to  send  a  charge  strong  has  the  effect  of  scattering  and 
recoiling  so  much  in  a  short  barrel,  that  a  certain  sacrifice  of 
power  must  be  made.  But  in  a  long  barrel,  wtich  admits  of 
greatly  increasing  the  relief,  the  shot  are  kept  without  any 
sudden  check  so  long  together,  after  this  violent  concussion,  that 
we  are  enabled  to  combine  both  strength  and  closeness  in  the 
most  powerful  degree ;  and  this,  together  with  less  recoil,  and  a 
better  aim.  We  have,  therefore,  been  half  a  century  making,  as 
it  were,  the  tour  of  the  world  in  guns,  and  at  last  come  home 
again  to  discover,  that,  in  regard  to  the  length  of  barrels,  we 
were  not  so  near  the  mark  as  our  grandfathers ! 

Mr.  Durs  Egg,  in  opposition  to  the  whole  IraddJ  and  all  the 
sportsmen,  weathered  the  storm,  and  always  maintained  the  same 
opinion.  We  all  laughed  at  him,  but,  before  he  died,  it  was  his 
turn  to  laugh  at  us,  as  he  could  with  justice  say  that,  on  this 
point,  he  knew  more  than  all  of  us  put  together ! 

Be  cautious,  therefore,  of  shortening  an  old  barrel  that  shoots 
well ;  and  recollect,  also,  that,  if  much  of  the  length  is  taken  off, 
you  alter  the  relief. 

As  a  gun,  which  is  top-heavy,  is  inimical  to  quick  shooting, 
the  usual  plan,  unless  the  barrels  are  very  short,  is  to  make  them 
"  light  forward ;"  that  is,  thin  towards  the  muzzle.  This  I  con- 
ceive to  be  bad ;  as  a  barrel,  which  is  every  where  tolerably 
stout,  is  not  so  liable  to  expansion,  and,  consequently,  will  shoot 
stronger,  and  last  many  more  years,  than  one  which  is  rendered 
so  by  being  in  any  part  too  thin.  A  gun,  thus  substantial,  can 
always  be  made  to  mount  well,  by  being  properly  balanced  with 
lead  under  the  heel-plate,  which  will  be  far  more  convenient  and 
neat  in  appearance  than  a  huge  piece  of  wood  for  the  but,  and 
will  thus  admit  of  the  stock  being  made  light  and  elegant. 

In  choosing  the  size  of  a  caliber,  it  may  be  considered,  that  a 
fourteen  gauge  is  at  all  events  the  best  for  a  bungler,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  destructive  gun.    But,  with  a  very  accurate  shot, 
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the  size  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  for  killing  game,  as  the 
necessary  substance  to  prevent  the  recoil  of  a  large  bore  cannot 
be  brought  to  bear  so  quick  as  a  somewhat  lighter  gun ;  and, 
therefore,  what  is  gained  by  weight  of  metal  might  be  lost  in 
time. 

The  only  London  barrel-maker,  or  forger,  was  the  late  Mr. 
William  Fullerd ;  but,  as  I  before  observed,  he  is  dead,  and  aH 
the  concern  is  entirely  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Lancaster  no  longer  serves  the  trade  in  barrels,  now  that 
he  is  established  as  a  gunmaker.  But  Henry  Godsall,  who 
worked  nine  years  for  him  and  eight  for  Joe  Manton,  has  esta- 
blished himself  as  barrel-filer  and  finisher,  at  86,  Oxford  Street, 
where  he  showed  me  some  of  his  improvements  for  making  more 
perfect  the  screws  of  breechings,  and  putting  well  together  the 
barrels  of  double  guns.  On  his  plan,  however  badly  the  barrels 
may  be  filed  outside,  they  must  be  mathematically  true  in  the 
position  of  their  cylinders.  And  he  has  lately  brought  out  a  new 
bench  for  rifling  barrels.  The  other  celebrated  barrel-filers  are 
Mr.  Evans,  18,  Wells  Mews,  whom  Long  prefers  to  all  others; 
and  Mr.  Parkins,  Mead's  Court,  Wardour  Street.  These  take 
the  title  of  "barrel-makers."  But  it  is  not  so,  as  all  the  barrels 
are  forged  in  the  country,  now  that  the  great  Fullerd  is  no  more. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Lancaster — he  receives  his  barrels  in  the 
rough,  from  Birmingham ;  and  then  uses  a  self-acting  machine 
for  turning  the  outsides  of  them  from  end  to  end,  and  producing, 
mathematically  true,  the  proper  shape  and  curve  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  breeching.  This  apparatus  has  cost  him  immense  pains 
and  expense,  and  is,  no  question,  the  best  invention  that  has  ever 
been  adopted ;  as  regular  shooting  must,  in  a  great  degree,  de- 
pend on  the  regular  thickness  and  regular  tapering  of  the  barrel. 
Mr.  Lancaster,  in  1838,  adopted  a  new  plan  for  the  finish  of  bar- 
rel-boring, by  which  he  can  make  any  number  of  guns  to  shoot 
nearly  alike;  and  with  which  he  now  challenges  the  whole 
world.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  good  effect ;  and  as 
it  is  the  last  thing  I  should  have  thought  of,  it  may  perhaps  be 
difficult  for  others  to  discover.  While  only  known  as  a  barrel- 
finisher,  Mr.  Lancaster  was  in  the  habit  of  "  ribbing,"  "  breech- 
ing," and  putting  together  the  barrels:  then  tt  boring"  them  for 
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shooting;  and,  in  short,  completing  them  for  the  field,  all  bat  the 
browning  and  engraving. 

There  are  very  few  gunmakers  who  are  well  versed  in  putting 
their  barrels  together.  For  instance,  barrels  of  2  feet  10,  require 
to  be  somewhat  differently  set  from  those  of  2  feet  8,  and  also 
require  more  elevation.  The  recoil  of  all  double  guns  makes 
each  barrel  swerve  outwards  in  firing ;  and,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract this,  each  barrel  must  be  set  rather  inwards,  insomuch 
that  if  the  gun  were  fixed  in  a  vice,  the  left  barrel  ought  to  shoot 
a  little  too  much  to  the  right,  and  vice  v£rs&.  Then  take  the  gun 
out  of  the  vice,  and  fire  each  barrel  from  the  shoulder,  and  the 
swerve  or  kick  would  just  bring  the  centre  of  the  shot  into  the 
bull's  eye.  There  is  not  one  maker  in  fifty  who  knows  muct 
about  this;  but  the  masters  get  out  of  many  difficulties  by  de- 
puting some  clever  fellow  to  do  all  the  essentials  for  them; 
otherwise,  what  would  their  guns  be  worth  1 
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Most  sportsmen  are  aware,  that  a  twisted  barrel  is  formed  by 
horse  nails,  or  other  tough  iron,  being  beat  out  to  a  long  bar, 
and  then  twisted  round  a  kind  of  anvil,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  leather  is  put  round  the  handle  of  a  whip-crop.  The 
Damascus  is  a  mixture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  has  its  grain  di- 
rectly crossways  when  beat  out ;  so  that  the  bar  of  Damascus, 
when  twisted,  forms  a  continuation  of  small  grains  running  lon- 
gitudinally, which  must  be  more  liable  to  open,  if  not  to  burst, 
than  a  continued  round  of  solid  well-beat  iron.  It  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  piece  of  wood  cut  across,  instead  of  with  the  grain. 
All  this  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  by  putting  some  acid  to  eat 
away  the  iron.  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  pronounce  my 
feeble  judgment  on  a  point  of  this  kind,  was  it  not  that  I  am  of 
the  same  opinion  as  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Manton,  and  some  other 
first-rate  gunmakers. 

Formerly  the  Birmingham  proof-masters  would  prove  a  barrel 
in  the  rough,  when  it  might  stand  very  well:  but  after  being  filed 
and  finished,  it  became  so  reduced,  as  frequently  to  fly  all  to 
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pieces  with  the  common  charge.  Now,  however,  they  refine  to 
prove  a  barrel  till  after  this  reduction  of  the  metal  has  been  com- 
pleted,  and  consequently  the  Birmingham  barrels  are  much  more 
to  be  depended  on  than  they  were.  Formerly  the  rogues  got  all 
the  rubbish  proved  at  Birmingham,  and  sent  the  good  barrels  for 
the  London  proof-mark :  but  now  both  proofs  are  alike.  This  is 
a  sad  blow  to  the  London  trade.  In  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry 
that  I  sent  to  Mr.  Westley  Richards,  he  says,  "  The  barrels  *t 
our  proof-house  are  proved  singly  or  together,  as  the  parties 
desire.  I  prove  mine  singly,  as  this  is  a  greater  trial  to  a  barrel." 

Westley  Richards  told  me,  in  1828,  that,  for  a  small  barrel,  you 
should  go  to  the  Birmingham  forgers ;  but  that,  for  a  large  one, 
Pullerd  could  beat  them.  Joe  Manton  also  made  the  same 
observation.    This  was  just  the  reverse  of  what  I  then  supposed. 

All  shooting  articles  in  Birmingham  are  usually  sold,  or,  to  use 
the  term  of  trade,  "  put  in,"  by  the  dozen,  at  a  mere  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  retail  price.  Many  of  the  gunmakers  are 
here  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  tumscrews,  brushes,  tools,  <fec. 
Here  are  sold  also  fishing-rods,  reels,  and  almost  every  thing 
that  can  be  required  in  the  sporting  way,  at  about  one-fifth  of  the 
price  that  you  pay  in  London. 

For  further  information  on  the  manufacture  of  barrels  and 
guns  in  general,  I  refer  my  readers  to  a  clever  book  called  "  The 
Gun," — by  Mr.  Greener,  who  is,  or  was,  a  gunmaker  at  New- 
castle. But  for  a  history  of,  and  all  experiments  in,  ancient  and 
modern  gunnery,  there  is  no  work  in  existence  that  contains  so 
much  information,  in  one  small  volume,  as  a  book  called 
"Engines  of  War,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Wilkinson,  M.  R.  A.  S.,  who, 
as  we  all  know,  is  by  far  the  most  scientific  mechanic  among 
the  gunmakers,  and,  I  may  add,  one  of  the  best-educated  men  of 
the  present  day. 


ELEVATION. 

As  a  proof  of  my  original  arguments  favour  of  Joe  Manton's 
elevation,  my  readers  need  only  observe  how  universal  it  has 
now  become  with  every  gunmaker  in,  and  even  out  of,  the  king* 
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dom.  It  would  therefore  be  a  waste  of  time  to  reprint  my  former 
arguments  in  support  of  it,  particularly  as  I  may  substitute,  in 
place  of  them,  something  new  on  the  subject 

By  further  discoveries,  I  have  pretty  well  proved  that  all  of  us 
sportsmen,  the  whole  trade,  and  even  Joe  himself,  have  been 
somewhat  in  the  dark  about  the  precise  degree  for  this  elevation ; 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  many  quacks  have  fancied 
that  short  guns  will  kill  the  furthest.  They  talk  nonsense ;  but 
still  the  short  guns  have  often  shown  off  best  in  the  field.  Why 
is  it  ?  because  the  gunmakers  regulate  their  elevations  to  shoot 
well  to  the  bull's  eye ;  whereas  they  ought  to  shoot  above  the 
bull's  eye ;  and  the  longer  the  gun,  the  higher  must  be  the  eleva- 
tion !  Let  this  be  placarded  as  a  golden  rule  for  every  sportsman 
and  every  gunmaker  in  the  kingdom. 

N.  B. — To  try  not  only  the  elevation,  but  more  particularly  the 
putting  together  of  your  barrels,  and  the  casting  off  of  your  stock, 
fire  at  a  stump,  or  any  other  object,  in  smooth  water ;  because 
you  may  fill  a  quire  of  paper  with  shot,  without  the  body  of  the 
charge  going  "precisely  to  the  centre.  But  water  will  demon- 
strate every  thing,  if  you  are  attended  by  competent  persons  to 
take  observation. 

If  the  body  of  the  charge  goes  to  the  same  wrong  point  several 
times  in  succession,  you  may  conclude  that  there  is  something 
about  the  gun  not  quite  right  But  you  may  shoot  at  paper, 
away  from  water,  for  seven  years,  and  not  be  able  to  find  this 
out  so  well.  Give  me  quires  of  paper  to  try  the  strength  and 
closeness,  but  a  stump,  or  cork,  in  still  water,  to  try  the  accu- 
rate shooting  of  a  gun.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  there 
should  not  be  a  breath  of  wind  when  you  do  this.  The  water 
should  be  like  a  mirror.  No  better  time  than  one  of  those  fine 
butterfly-days  that  usually  follow  a  night's  pinching  white  frost ; 
and  which,  by  the  way,  are  almost  always  the  prelude  to  mise- 
rably wet  weather. 

I  have,  by  the  foregoing  plan,  found  out  many  a  gunmaker*s 
blunder ;  and  I  am  therefore  serving  all  who  know  their  trade 
by  publishing  it,  because,  it  may  be  the  means  of  proving  first- 
rate  from  inferior  work  in  the  most  essential  parts  of  gunmaking. 
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THE  SIGHT 

Is  little  used,  except  for  beginners,  and  slow  poking  shots,  who 
daudle  their  guns  after  a  bird  for  ten  or  fifteen  yards ;  and  there- 
fore the  less  it  is  the  better :  one  scarcely  bigger  than  a  pin's  head 
will  be  more  out  of  the  way  if  not  wanted ;  and  for  those  who 
require  it,  the  smaller  it  is  the  more  readily  it  will  help  them  to 
the  centre. 


THE  RAMROD, 

Which  has  a  worm,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  solid  cork- 
screw, is  the  best  to  take  hold  of  all  kinds  of  wadding,  and 
admits  of  a  brass  cap  as  well  as  any.  The  one  made  like  a 
screw,  after  a  little  wear,  is  of  scarcely  any  more  use  than  the 
end  of  a  stick,  and  the  common  worm  is  apt  to  flatten  and  be- 
come troublesome. 

Many  young  sportsmen  have  been  puzzled  by  shot  falling  into 
the  barrel,  when  the  ramrod  was  there ;  but  if,  instead  of  trying 
to  pull  it  but  by  force,  they  would  turn  the  gun  upside  down,  and 
press  the  ramrod  into  the  barrel,  the  shot  would  immediately 
become  disengaged,  and  fall  out. 

Some  of  the  old  school,  who  still  keep  to  the  use  of  paper, 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  field  from  having  wedged  in  the 
ramrod,  through  a  neglect  to  disengage  it  in  time  from  this  sort 
of  wadding.  In  such  a  case,  I  conceive,  that  putting  oil,  or 
something  wet,  into  the  barrel,  and  softening  the  paper,  by  using 
a  little  friction,  with  the  ramrod,  would,  most  probably,  disen- 
gage it ;  and,  by  holding  the  gun  with  the  muzzle  downwards, 
after  the  paper  had  sufficiently  absorbed  the  moisture,  the  shooter 
would  have  less  risk  of  welting  his  powder. 

[1844.  Let  all  ramrods,  from  the  present  date,  be  made 
stouter;  and  sportsmen  will  load  with  double  facility.  This  is 
against  trade :  but  never  mind  that] 
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A  man  may  be  taken  in  with  a  horse  or  a  dog,  but  never  with 
a  gun,  after  being  simply  told  how  to  try  it 

Having  taken  out  the  breeching,  and  ascertained  that  the 
barrel  is  free  from  flaws,  or  unsound  places,  let  him  fire  about  a 
dozen  or  twenty  shots  at  a  quire  of  the  thickest  brown  paper,  by 
which  he  will  know,  to  a  certainty,  both  the  strength  and  close- 
ness with  which  the  shot  is  driven ;  and  he  should  remember,  that 
the  strongest  and  most  regular  shooting-gun  is  the  best,  provided 
it  does  not  throw  the  shot  so  thin  as  for  a  bird  to  escape  between 
them. 

The  same  quire  of  paper  might  do  for  all,  if  one  fresh  sheet  is 
put  in  front  of,  and  another  behind  it,  every  time  the  gun  is  fired. 

[Another,  somewhat  inferior,  though  a  quicker  and  cheaper 
way  of  trying  barrels  is,  to  borrow  an  iron  plate  and  whitewash 
it  every  shot.  By  doing  this  you  save  the  expense  of,  and  time 
required  for  nailing  up  paper,  and  can  form  a  tolerable  idea  of 
the  strength,  by  observing  the  impression  of  the  lead ;  as  the 
stronger  the  gun  shoots,  the  flatter  the  pellets  are  beat,  and  the 
larger,  of  course,  therefore  will  the  dark  spots  appear  on  the 
white  surface,] 

Before  concluding  on  the  examination  of  barrels,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe  that  a  barrel  may  be  pretty  good  and  perfectly 
safe,  and  yet  not  able  to  bear  the  scientific  inspection  of  a  first- 
rate  maker  or  judge :  that  is,  to  hold  the  barrel  up  to  the  window, 
and  gradually  raise  it  till  the  shade,  from  above  the  window, 
runs  along  its  surface ;  by  which  inspection  you  will  easily  dis- 
cover the  most  trifling  want  of  finish*  For  instance,  examine 
a  barrel  of  Mr.  Lancaster  in  this  manner,  and  the  shade  will  run 
along,  it  like  the  even  surface  on  the  flow  of  smooth  water.  But 
take  a  barrel  of  an  inferior  finisher,  and  you  will  perceive  the 
iron  all  in  bumps,  as  if  that  flow  of  water  was  agitated  by  wind. 
To  the  many,  however,  who  fancy  themselves  good  judges  of  a 
gun,  the  one  might  appear  as  perfect  as  the  other ;  and  so  indeed 
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it  would,  to  every  person  who  examined  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 
To  inspect  the  inside  of  a  barrel,  raise  it  in  like  manner,  and  if 
the  stream  of  shade,  as  it  were,  flows  true  and  steady,  the  boring 
may  be  considered  straight,  and  free  from  any  palpable  defect 


THE  STOCK, 

To  be  neat  in  appearance,  should  be  cut  away,  as  close  as 
strength  and  safety  will  admit  of,  and  well  tapered  off  at  the 
locks.  The  butt  may  be  rather  fulL  A  cheek-piece,  however, 
is  not  only  as  frightful  as  its  usual  companion,  the  scroll-guard, 
but  is  sometimes  apt  to  give  the  very  blow  it  is  intended  to  save. 
If,  however,  a  sportsman  prefers  having  something  to  steady  his 
hand,  Lancaster  will  show  him  a  plan  of  mine  for  a  movable 
pistol-gripe,  that  can  be  put  to  any  stock,  and  taken  off  at  plea- 
sure. This  proves  to  answer  well;  but  I  dislike  all  the  others, 
both  for  use  and  appearance* 

The  stocks  of  single  guns  are  generally  tipped,  or  capped  with 
horn;  but  some  makers  have  discarded  this,  through  fear  of  its 
being  split  by  the  recoil,  and  either  leave  a  clumsy  continuation 
of  the  wood,  or  tip  the  stock  with  a  gingerbread-looking  piece 
of  silver;  whereas,  if  they  would  only  leave  a  space  about  the 
thickness  of  a  shilling  between  the  end  of  the  rib  and  the  horn, 
the  recoil,  however  great,  could  have  no  influence  on  that  part  . 

The  length,  bend,  and  casting  off  a  stock,  must  of  course  be 
fitted  to  the  shooter,  who  should  have  his  measure  for  them  as 
carefully  entered  on  a  gunmaker's  books,  as  that  for  a  suit  of 
clothes  on  those  of  his  tailor.  He  has  then  only  to  direct,  that  his 
guns  may  be  well  balanced ;  to  do  which,  the  maker  will  put 
lead,  in  proportion  to  their  weight ;  so  that,  on  holding  each  of 
them  flat  on  the  left  hand,  with  the  end  of  the  lock  opposite  the 
little  finger,  he  will  find  a  sufficient  equilibrium  to  make  the  gun 
rest  perfectly  steady  on  the  hand. 

I  have  proved  that  this  degree  of  balance  answers  best,  as  a 
butt  too  much  loaded  is  apt  to  hang  on  the  right  hand  in  bringing 
it  up,  and  vice  versd,  on  the  left,  which  is  top-heavy. 

N.B.  The  lower  down  the  butt  the  lead  is  let  in,  the  steadier 
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the  gun  will  keep  to  the  shoulder ;  as  it  then  acts  like  ballast  to 
a  rolling  vessel 

All  stocks  should  have  a  good  fall  in  the  handle,  and  not  be,  as 
some  are,  nearly  horizontal  in  that  part  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  general  bend  or  mounting  of  the  stock,  but  it  is  merely 
to  keep  the  hand  to  the  natural  position,  instead  of  having,  as  it 
were,  the  handle  wrenched  from  the  fingers,  while  grasping  it. 

A  stock  that  is  deep,  and  comes  out  well  at  the  toe,  or  bottom 
of  the  heel-plate,  is  the  most  steady  when  pitched  on  the  object. 

For  those  who  take  a  pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  stocks, 
and  select  handsome  pieces  of  wood,  I  know  of  nothing  better 
to  keep  them  polished,  than  a  little  linseed  oil,  and  plenty  of  what 
is  vulgarly  called  elbow-grease. 

The  new  and  easy  recipe  for  polishing  gun-stocks  is  to  varnish 
them  precisely  like  the  panels  of  a  carriage.  Nothing  does 
better. 

If  a  stock,  which  in  other  respects  suits  you,  is,  in  a  trifling 
degree,  too  straight  or  too  much  bent,  the  maker  could  rectify  it 
by  means  of  boiling  it  in  hot  water. 


BREECHING. 

A  gun  breeching,  till  of  late  years,  was  simply  a  plug,  screwed 
into  the  end  of  the  barrel,  so  as  to  reach  to  the  touchhole. 

The  first  improvement  was  to  bore  a  hole  down  the  centre  of  this 
plug,  and  bring  the  touchhole  to  it  in  a  right  angle,  thereby  having 
the  communication  directly  through  both  the  male  and  female  ■ 
screws.  How  far  this  may  be  safe,  I  leave  to  the  more  experienced 
to  judge ;  but  it  certainly  shoots  so  well,  that  I  never  could  find 
any  solid  breeching  to  beat  it,  until  Mr.  Joseph  Manton  brought 
out  his,  which,  like  the  rest  of  his  work,  has  been  abused  and 
imitated  by  most  of  his  filing  fraternity ! 

To  treat  on  the  various  kinds  of  solid  breechings,  that  have 
been  made  since  the  original  invention  of  Mr.  Nock,  would  be 
wasting  time,  and  consuming  a  volume,  when  we  can  at  once 
warrant  that  there  are  none  superior  to  the  one  above  mentioned. 
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For  example,  a  breeching  on  Mr.  Manton's  construction  places 
the  touchholc  literally  to  the  chamber,  and  thereby  not  only  cuts 
off  all  superfluous  angles,  which  impede  quick  firing,  and  collect 
dirt,  but  the  narrowness  of  this  chamber  admits  of  the  outside 
metal  being  filed  away,  with  the  most  perfect  safety,. and  lets  in 
the  lock  so  far,  that  the  pan  is  brought  close  to  the  charge  of 
powder,  by  which  means  the  discharge  of  the  gun  becomes  in- 
stantaneous. All  this,  however,  may  be  more  clearly  demon- 
strated by  a  reference  to  the  sections  of  the  different  gun  breech- 
ings,  of  which  there  are  now  published  so  many  engravings,  and 
in  comparing  which  the  other  decided  advantages  of  this  im- 
provement are  fully  manifested. 

Should  it  be  suggested,  that  the  narrowness  of  this  tube 
renders  it  difficult  to  be  cleaned,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
rod,  when  it  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  breech,  forces  the  air 
through  the  centre  tube  with  such  violence,  that  neither  oil  nor 
damp  can  be  left  behind ;  and,  in  the  event  of  any  dirt  falling  in, 
there  is  a  probe,  which  you  screw  on  the  ramrod :  and  this  little 
appendage  is,  or  should  be,  carried  in  your  pocket 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  observe,  that  many  of  the  gun- 
makers,  who  now  adopt  this  breeching,  commit  a  sad  fault,  by 
making  the  centre  tube  too  small :  they  are  led  into  this  error  by 
knowing  that  the  narrower  the  tube,  the  stronger  the  gun  will 
fire,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  result  of  a  few  shots.  But  were 
they  to  take  their  guns  out  for  a  whole  day's  work,  they  would 
find,  that,  by  thus  attempting  to  improve  on  a  ne  plus  ultra,  they 
had  rendered  their  breechings  liable  to  repeated  flashes  in  the 
pan,  as  well  as  more  difficult  to  see  through  (for  ascertaining 
that  all  is  clean  and  safe),  when  held  to  the  light. 


.   TRIGGER. 

Let  the  triggers  of  all  your  guns  be  made  to  go  nearly  alike ; 
for,  if  one  requires  too  hard  a  pull,  it  is  a  sad  check  to  shooting ; 
and,  if  it  goes  too  easy,  you  are  liable  to  the  accident  of  firing 
the  gun  before  it  is  fairly  brought  to  the  shoulder.    Any  good 
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lock-finisher  will  rectify  these  extremes,  by  filing,  more  or  less, 
the  part  where  the  scear  catches  the  tumbler.  The  most  accu- 
rate way  to  regulate  the  pull  of  a  trigger,  as  well  as  that  of  a 
cock,  is  by  a  small  stilliard,  which  will  draw  out  and  regulate 
those  of  twenty  guns  to  the  same  focus. 

Thousands  of  even  good  shots  have  either  condemned  a  gun, 
or  been  out  of  conceit  with  their  own  shooting,  from  the  mere 
circumstance  of  their  triggers  not  being  regulated  to  the  same 
pull,  and  consequently  the  body  of  their  charge  going  behind,  or 
under,  the  object,  when  they  are  using  a  trigger  that  goes  a  little 
harder  than  the  one  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  Wear 
and  tear  alone  will  cause  this  impediment  The  pull  of  triggers 
is  much  more  than  people  would  imagine,  and  many  a  bet  might 
I  have  won  on  this  subject  Will  all  my  readers  believe  that 
four  pounds,  is  about  the  average  pull  for  Lancaster's  and  Long's 
best  double  guns?  The  right-hand  trigger,  being  farther  off, 
should  pull  rather  under  four  pounds,  and  the  left  trigger,  being 
nearer  at  hand,  should  pull  a  little  over  four  pounds. 

In  cleaning  locks,  the  best  places  to  put  a  little  oil  are, 

1st  (For  ajh'nt-gun.)  In  front  of  the  pan,  immediately  under 
the  neck  of  the  hammer,  from  whence  the  oil  will  find  its  way- 
through  to  the  wheel  and  spring. 

3d.  (For  all  guns.)  On  the  pivot-nail,  or  centre  of  the  tumbler, 
on  which  the  whole  of  the  works  move : 

3d.  On  the  lock-plate,  under  the  works,  where  a  feather  may 
be  inserted : 

4th.  Where  the  scear  catches  the  tumbler. 


TO  TAKE  A  LOCK  TO  PIECES. 

In  the  event  of  breaking  or  weakening  a  spring,  and  therefore 
having  to  replace  it  with  an  extra  one ;  or,  in  case  the  works  of 
a  lock  should  have  become  damaged  by  rust  and  neglect,  every 
sportsman  should  be  provided  with  a  little  spring-cramp,  which 
may  be  carried  with  his  gun-case,  and  with  which  he  may  him- 
self take  his  locks  to  pieces,  with  as  much  safety  as  the  first 
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workman  in  London.  I  have,  therefore,  here  given  specific 
directions,  regularly  numbered,  by  having  which  before  him  he 
will,  I  trust,  find  it  almost  impossible  to  mistake,  either  in  taking 
his  locks  to  pieces,  or  putting  them  together. 


TO  TAKE  OFF  THE  [HAMMER  AND]  SPRINGS. 

N.  B.  In  cramping  springs,  be  rare  never  to  confine  them  closer  than  is  absolutely 
y,  otherwise  you  will  soon  weaken  and  spoil  them. 


MAINSPRING. 
To  take  off:— 

1.  Put  lock  to  full  cock. 

2.  Cramp  the  mainspring. 

3.  Let  down  the  cock,  and  the  mainspring  will  drop  off. 

To  put  it  on  again : — 

(Let  cock  be  left  down.) 

1.  Hook  the  end  of  the  mainspring  on  the  swivel,  or  chain. 

2.  Move  it  up,  and  into  its  position  on  the  lock-plate. 

3.  Unscrew  the  cramp,  and  the  mainspring  will  be  replaced  for 

action.  • 

HAMMER. 

To  take  of:— 

L  Shut  down  the  hammer. 

2.  Keep  gradually  cramping  the  spring,  till  by  shaking  the. 

lock  in  your  hand,  you  can  just  hear  the  hammer  rattle 
from  being  loose. 

3.  Take  out  the  screw  from  behind,  and  the  hammer  will  fall 

out. 
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i 
Jb  put  it  an: — 

1.  Put  the  hammer  in  its  place  again. 

2.  Turn  in  the  screw. 

3.  Set  the  spring  at  liberty. 

To  take  the  hammer-spring  out,  you  must  first  take  away  the 
hammer,  and  also  the  mainspring,  to  get  at  the  screw  behind. 
The  hammer-spring  must  be  then  confined  till  taken  out,  and  put 
on  again  to  receive  the  hammer. 

TO  DISSECT  THE  SMALL  WORKS  OF  A  LOCK. 

In  doing  which  be  careful  not  to  mix  your  small  screws. 
Having  previously  taken  off  your  mainspring, 

1.  Unscrew,  and  take  out  the  scear.  This  must  be  done  by  half 

cocking,  and  then  pressing  the  fore-part  of  the  lock  against 
your  left  breast,  by  putting  the  ball  of  the  thumb  against 
the  back  part  of  the  cock ;  and,  with  this,  pushing  the 
cock  forward,  while  you  squeeze  together  the  scear  and 
scear-spring,  with  the  fore-finger  and  thumb,  for  the  fa- 
cility of  taking  out  the  scear-screw. 

2.  Undo  the  two  screws,  and  take  off  the  bridle. 

3.  Unscrew  and  take  out  the  scear-spring. 

4.  Unscrew  and  take  off  the  cock,  which  will  come  from  the 

tumbler  by  being  gently  tapped  inwards  with  the  handle 
of  your  turnscrew. 

5.  Take  out  the  tumbler. 


TO  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 

1.  Put  in  the  tumbler,  and  screw  on  the  cock. 

2.  Screw  on  the  scear-spring. 

3.  Set  on  the  bridle  with  the  two  upper  screws. 

4.  Put  in  the  scear;  to  open  a  clear  passage  for  the  screw  of 

which,  you  must  observe  the  same  pressure  of  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  on  the  scear  and  scear-spring,  and  the 
pushing  of  the  cock  forward,  as  before  described  for 
taking  off  the  scear. 
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The  reason  for  this  pressure  being  required,  to  put  in  the  scear, 
is  to  get  the  hole  in  the  scear  opposite  to  the  hole  in  the  bridle,  so 
as  to  admit  the  scear-screw  to  pass  freely.  What  most  frequently 
puzzles  people  who  are  not  used  to  mechanics,  is,  that  they  ne- 
glect to  keep  pressing  the  cock  forward,  and  by  that  means  the 
scear  is  constantly  slipping  out  of  the  tumbler,  and  they  are  plagued 
to  get  the  holes  in  a  line,  to  which  they  would  immediately  be 
brought  by  the  pressing  forward  of  the  cock  and  the  pressing 
inward  of  the  scear. 

Having  finished  so  far, 

Let  down  the  cock,  to  put  on  the  mainspring,  as  before  directed, 
and  your  lock  will  have  every  thing  in  its  place. 

Observe  well,  that  except  the  pressure  required  to  put  in  the 
scear,  which  is  the  only  part  in  the  least  difficult,  there  should  be 
no  force  whatever  used  with  the  works  of  a  gunlock. 

With  detonating  guns,  however,  we  have  but  half  the  trouble, 
and  the  only  extra  dissection  that  may  be  required  for  those 
which  are  now  most  usually  made,  is  to  screw  out  the  nipple  or 
pivot  with  a  small  wrench  or  key. 

In  doing  all  this,  or  indeed  any  thing  to  a  gun,  it  is  advisable 
to  put  on  an  old  pair  of  gloves,  as  the  warmth  of  the  skin  is  apt 
to  produce  rust,  and  the  hand  with  the  glove  on,  has  a  better 
purchase  for  taking  out  the  scear.  « 

As  a  key  to  the  foregoing  directions,  the  following  is  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  proper  names  for  the  principal  parts  of  a  gun, 
which  may  not  be  universally  known  among  sportsmen. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  NAMES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PARTS  OF  A  GUN. 

• 

Back-fin.  Screws,  by  taking  out  which  you  are  enabled  to  work 
at,  and  countersink  the  inside  of  the  touchhole. 

Bolts.  Pieces  of  steel,  which  push  through  the  loops  to  fasten 
barrel  into  stock. 

Break-off.  Part  where  the  breeching  hooks  into  the  false-breech. 

Bridle.  Polished  piece  of  steel,  which  caps  the  tumbler,  is  then 
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put  on  with  two  screws,  and  afterwards  receives  the  scear- 

screw. 
Cap.    Tip  of  stock ;  or  covering  for  worm  of  ramrod. 
Casting-off.    Inclining  outwards  of  the  butt,  so  as  to  bring  the 

line  of  aim  inwards  and  more  ready  to  pieet  the  eye. 
Chain,  or  Swivel.    A  little  catch,  suspended  from  the  neck  of  the 

tumbler,  to  receive  the  end  of  the  mainspring. 
Chamber.    Centre  or  principal  tube  in  breeching.      The  ante* 

chamber  is  the  smaller  tube  leading  from  the  touchhole. 
Cock-screw.    That  which  screws  in  the  flint 
Cover.    The  piece  of  iron  which  holds,  by  a  spring,  the  copper 

primer  in  detonaters. 
Cup.    Concave  at  the  top  of  improved  breechings. 
Escutcheons.    Pieces  of  silver,  to  prevent  bolts  from  wearing 

stock ;  and  also  the  shield  on  which  the  crest  and  cipher,  are 

usually  engraved. 
Paoino  (of  hammer).    Part  which,  by  coming  in  contact  with 

flint,  strikes  fire. 
False-breeching.    Part  where  the  ends  of  the  breechings  hook 

in,  before  the  barrels  can  be  laid  in  the  stock. 
False-brebch-sorew.    That  which  passes  through  the  stock  into 

the  trigger-plate,  and  screws  them  together. 
Fence.    Part  between  cock  and  pan,  on  which  is  received  the 

solid  cock.  ' 
Guard.    Bow  which  defends  the  triggers. 
Hammer-spring.    On  which  hammer  is  moved. 
Hammer-bridle.    Part  which  the  tail  of  hammer  works  in. 
Heel-plate.    Plate  with  which  the  butt  is  tipped. 
Jaws.    Lips  of  the  cock,  which  hold  the  flint 
Lock-plate.    Plate  to  which  the  lock  is  formed. 
Loops.    Eyes  to  barrel,  which  receive  the  bolts  that  fasten  into 

stock.   ' 
Main-sprino.    That  by  which  tumbler  is  worked  with  cock. 
Nipple  (or  Pivot).    Protuberance  on  which  strikes  the  cock  of 

a  detonating  gun,  which  is  ignited  by  copper  caps. 
Nipple-wrench.    Pocket-machine  to  take  out  the  nipple,  if  re- 
quired. 
Pipes.    Bands  to  receive  ramrod. 
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Rob.    Piece,  or  strip,  00  which  slides  the  ramrod 

Scroll-guard.  An  extra  bow,  continued  from  the  guard,  to 
steady  the  hand. 

Soear.  Part  which  catches  the  tumbler,  for  half  or  whole  cock, 
and  which  being  pushed  up  by  trigger,  lets  off  the  gun. 

Scbar-speing.  The  spring,  which  presses  the  scear  against,  and 
holds  it  to  the  notches  of  the  tumbler,  for  either  half  or  whole 
cock. 

Side-nail.    Screw  which  fastens  on  the  lock. 

Sight.  Little  bit  of  gold  or  silver,  to  bring  up  to  the  object, 
when  taking  a  deliberate  aim. 

Sprdig-cramp.    A  small  instrument  for  dissecting  locks. 

Striker.  The  movable  head  to  the  best  sort  of  cock,  which 
strikes  a  copper  cap. 

Tail.    The  arch,  shoulder,  or  neck  of  a  hammer. 

Top-piece.  Groove,  or  elevation,  along  which, is  directed  the 
line  of  aim. 

Trigger-Plate.    Plate  in  which  the  triggers  work. 

Trigger-springs.  Small  springs  to  keep  triggers  constantly 
pressing  close  to  scear. 

Tumbler*  The  movable  centre-piece  of  a  lock,  which  falls 
with,  and  is  subservient  to  the  cock. 

Tumbler-screw.    The  little  screw  which  fastens  on  the  cock. 

Vent-hole.  A  small  hole  at  the  side  of  the  breeching,  in  a  de- 
tonator, to  let  out  the  gas,  and  lessen  the  recoil. 

Worm.  Screw,  at  the  end  of  ramrod,  for  drawing  out  the  wad- 
ding. 

When  you  find  a  lock  rub,  or  bind,  be  sure  and  see  that  it  does 
not  do  so  in  consequence  of  some  little  screw  or  other  having 
worked  loose,  before  you  attempt  easing  the  part  of  the  stock 
where  the  friction  takes  place. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  CLEANING  GUNS, 

AND  PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  THEIR  HANGING  FIRE. 

Let  your  barrels  be  first  washed  perfectly  clean  with  cold,  and 
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then  fill  each  of  them  with  hot  water ;  which,  by  the  time  it  has 
nearly  run  out  at  the  touchhole,  will  accelerate  their  being  wiped 
dry,  as  much  as  though  boiling  water  had  been  used ;  and  before 
they  have  completely  discharged  the  water,  stop  the  muzzles  and 
touchholes ;  and  after  shaking  it  up  and  down  in  the  barrels,  turn 
it  out  at  the  muzzles,  by  which  means  you  will  effectually  stir  up 
and  expel  any  extraneous  matter  that  may  have  lodged  in  the 
bottom  of  the  chambers. 

I  have  recommended  washing  guns  with  cold  water,  from 
having  found  that  it  always  more  readily  removes  the  foulness 
occasioned  by  the  powder,  which,  from  sudden  heat,  is  apt,  at 
first,  to  dry  and  adhere  more  closely  to  the  caliber :  whereas, 
with  cold  water,  it  remains  in  a  moist  state,  and  immediately 
mixes. 

In  cleaning  barrels,  a  little  fine  sand  or  brickdust  will  remove 
the  lead.  If  hot  water  should  be  required  for  this  purpose,  the 
gun  may  be  scoured  with  it,  after  having  been  washed  with  cold. 

Some  have  their  guns,  occasionally,  only  dry  wiped,  which  is 
not  so  well,  as  the  introduction  of  the  cleaning-rod  drives  the 
dirt  into  the  chamber,  from  whence  it  becomes  difficult  to 
remove  it  without  water.  But  when  a  gun  is  put  by,  after  a  few 
shots  only  have  been  fired,  there  is  no  objection  to  wiping  out  the 
barrels,  with  dry  tow  or  cloth,  provided  it  be  so  sparingly  applied 
as  not  to  force  the  dirt  into  the  breechings. 

The  tow  proper  for  cleaning  guns  is  that  fine  sort,  which  is 
called  surgeon's  tow,  and  sold  by  the  chemists :  but  for  cleaning 
barrels,  the  breechings  of  which  cannot  be  readily  seen  through, 
and  particularly  those  of  detonating  guns,  I  should  recommend 
using  nothing  but  cloth,  which  answers  nearly  or  quite  as  well, 
and  by  which  means  you  are  not  liable  to  the  serious  accident 
that  might  happen  from  having  tow  left  in  the  chamber. 

Cloth  is  also  more  portable  for  travelling,  as  the  same  pieces  of 
it  may,  by  being  washed,  serve  for  several  times. 
•  Some  of  our  moderns  recommend  a  sponge !  fitted  to  the  end 
of  the  cleaning-rod.  Let  us  have  a  receipt  to  kill  birds  without 
shot,  and  this  will  do  vastly  well ;  but  unfortunately  guns,  after 
being  fired,  become  leaded,  and  then  of  what  avail  is  a  sponge  ? 

We  are  told,  that  a  barrel  should  be  cleaned  after  having  been 
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fired  about  twenty  rounds;  but,  as  it  is  not  every  manor  that 
will  now  afford  so  many  shots  in  a  day,  it  becomes  a  query,  how 
often  we  may  venture  to  put  away  a  gua  which  has  been  used. 
I  think,  that  if  eight  or  ten  shots  have  been  ♦  fired  from  each 
barrel,  it  will  be  best  to  have  the  gun  washed  on  returning  from 
the  field ;  and,  if  not,  the  way  to  prevent  it  hanging  fire  (if  kept 
loaded)  is  simply  to  prick  the  touchhole,  put  fresh  prime,  and 
give  the  butt  a  few  smart  strokes  with  the  hand :  or,  with  a  deto- 
nater,  to  prick  the  hole  of  the  nipple,  and  lodge  therein  a  few 
grains  of  powder,  before  you  put  on  the  cap,  which,  by  the  way, 
should  never  be  left  on,  when  the  gun  is  put  by  for  any  length  of 
time.  Should  the  gun  have  been  in  the  damp,  or  loaded  some 
time,  the  more  certain  way  is  to  fire  it  off;  then  put  in  a  fresh 
charge  of  powder,  while  the  barrels  are  warm,  and  afterwards 
take  off  your  locks,  and  wipe  them,  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the 
breechings  and  touchholes,  which  may  be  warranted  free  again, 
by  being  probed  with  the  clipped  end  of  a  stiff  feather ;  and  all 
this  is  done  in  less  time  than  it  requires  to  explain  it. 

When  you  put  away  your  gun  empty,  you,  of  course,  always 
let  down  ike  springs  of  the  locks;  and,  as  their  being  kept  long  at 
the  half-cock  tends  so  much  to  weaken  them,  it  would  even  be 
advisable  for  those  who  keep  their  guns  loaded  to  do  the  same. 
A  piece  of  tow  should  be  put  in  the  pan  (or  on  the  nipple,  if  a 
detonater)  to  prevent  damp,  and  the  ramrod  left  in,  as  a  caution 
to  those  who  might  otherwise  take  up  the  gun.  It  is  highly 
improper,  however,  under  any  circumstances,  and  particularly 
where  there  are  children  in  a  house,  ever  to  leave  fire-arms 
about  charged,  unless  secured  out  of  reach,  or  by  lock  and  key. 

A  little  cleaning  ought  to  be  occasionally  had  recourse  to  in 
the  field.  Were  the  pans  of  a  flint-gun  wiped,  and  the  feather 
inserted  in  the  touchholes  after  every  shot,  your  gun  would 
scarcely  ever  be  known  to  hang  fire,  unless  this  precaution  had 
been  counteracted  by  your  forgetting  to  load  it  while  warm,  or 
some  other  circumstance;  and  I  see  nothing  to  justify  your 
neglect  in  this,  except  the  incessant  rising  of  birds,  in  which  case 
you  may  be  permitted  to  await  a  leisure  opportunity.  Nothing 
is  more  absurd,  if  a  gun  has  been  washed,  than  dirtying  it,  long 
efore  there  is  any  occasion  for  so  doing,  by  what  is  called 
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squibbing,  which  answers  the  purpose  only  of  alarming  women 
and  poultry,  putting  your  cattle  into  a  gallop,  and  your  kennel 
full  cry ;  and,  in  shdrt,  making  a  general  disturbance  among  your 
domestic  animate ! — very  excusable  in  a  boy,  who  would  desire 
no  better  fun ! 

If  a  gun,  after  your  having  probed  the  touchhole,  should  ever 
flash  in  the  pan,  you  had  better  draw  the  shot ;  and,  in  firing  off  the 
powder,  hold  the  gun  sideways  (that  is,  with  the  touchhole  upper- 
most). I  have  seen  shooters  plagued  for  half  an  hour  with  their 
guns,  which  have  gone  off  immediately  on  being  held  in  this 
manner. 

The  proper,  safest,  and  most  certain  way  of  ascertaining  that 
your  gun  be  perfectly  clean,  is  to  hold  it  to  the  light,  and  look 
through  it  (as  before  recommended) ;  and  to  prove  that  neither 
oil  nor  damp  be  left  behind,  put  your  charge  of  powder  into  the 
barrel,  and,  before  you  add  the  wadding,  see  that  the  few  grains, 
which  you  can  shake  into  the  pan,  are  quite  dry ;  and  if  so,  prime, 
and  finish  loading;  but  observe,  that  in  trying  this  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Manton's  original  patent  hammers  (which  are  the  best 
he  ever  invented),  you  must,  for  the  moment,  leave  the  pans 
open,  or  no  powder  will  pass. 

If  a  stupid  fellow  wedges  dry  tow  into  your  gun,  with  the 
cleaning-rod,  pour  boiling  water  on  it,  and  the  rod  may  then  be 
turned  round  and  drawn  out.  I  remember  this  occurred  with  a 
large  punt-gun,  at  which  I  caught  four  men  hauling  away  most 
unmercifully,  but  to  no  effect.  I  luckily  came  by  and  saved  the 
destruction  of  the  cleaning-rod,  if  not  the  injury  of  the  barrel,  by 
suggesting  this  simple  contrivance. 

These  little  remedies,  I  am  aware,  must  be  insipid  to  the 
reader ;  but,  when  wanted,  often  prove  worth  double  the  price  of 
a  book ;  so  that  I  have  never  failed  to  pencil  down,  and  after- 
wards insert  here,  all  that  I  thought  .had  the  least  chance  of 
being  original  to  the  average  of  sportsmen. 

GRAVITATING  STOPS. 

An  insurance  from  accidents,  with  a  double  gun,  is  completely 
effected  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Manton's  gravitating  stops,  which 
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act  of  themselves,  to  remedy  the  serious  danger  of  loading  with 
a  barrel  cocked ;  and,  with  these  stops,  you  may,  by  holding  the 
gun  downwards,  carry  both  barrels  cocked,  through  a  hedge- 
row, with  little  or  no  danger,  if  any  circumstance  could*  justify 
such  determined  preparation. 

The  gravitating  stops,  I  should  not  omit  to  mention,  require  to 
be  kept  very  clean,  as,  with  rust  or  dirt  under  them,  they  will  not 
fall  so  readily,  and  thereby  prevent  the  gun  from  going  off.  This 
I  name  as  a  caution  to  a  slovenly  shooter,  and  not  as  an  imper- 
fection in  the  plan.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  regretted  that  these 
gravitating  stops  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  when  they  have  been 
the  means  of  preventing  many  serious  accidents  to  young  sports- 
men. I  should  still  recommend  them  to  beginners  in  the  use  of 
a  double  gun. 

Before  I  dismiss  the  subject  of  safety-stops,  it  is  but  justice  to 
state  that  in  1837  I  wa»  waited  on,  by  Mr.  Corner,  the  gunmaker 
in  Weymouth,  who  walked  fifty  miles  to  see  me  and  show  me  a 
gun  of  his  own  invention,  by  which  he  not  only  precludes  the 
risk  of  a  careless  person  shooting  himself,  but  also  renders  it 
impossible  that  he  can  accidentally  shoot  his  companion. 


DETONATING  SYSTEM. 

Now  that  every  gunmaker  and  almost  every  sportsman  is  so 
infatuated  with  the  detonating,  or  percussion  system,  I  can  easily 
imagine  that  the  whole  of  this  edition,  which  relates  to  the  flint, 
will  by  many  be  considered  an  obsolete  subject,  and  therefore  a 
useless  insertion.  I  fancy  that  I  see  a  fashionable  sportsman 
opening  this  little  work,  catching  his  eye  on  the  word  "  flint," 
u  pan,'  or  "  hammer,"  throwing  down  the  book,  walking  out  of 
the  shop,  and  exclaiming,  "  a  hundred  years  out  of  date !"  little 
aware,  however,  that,  for  these  last  twenty-four  years,  I  have 
made,  perhaps,  more  trials  of  detonaters  than  any  gunmaker  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  were  I  to  print  every  schedule  that  was  care- 
fully noted  down  at  the  time  of  trial,  I  might  compile  a  work, 
which  would  be  formed  of  pages,  more,  in  appearance,  like  a 
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book  of  arithmetic;  than  a  work  of  sentences.  I  shall  therefore 
not  trouble  my  readers  with  a  dry  detail  of  evidence,  but  merely 
insert  one  of  the  schedules,  with  a  copy  of  an  impartial  opinion 
which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Joseph  Manton  in  1832 ;  as  every  subse- 
quent trial,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  only  served  more  strongly 
to  confirm  that  opinion. 

Were  I  inclined,  however,  to  make  any  farther  observation, 
it  would  be  to  say,  that  on  further  and  more  general  trial,  I  find, 
so  far  from  not  having  done  justice  to  the  percussion  principle,  I 
have,  like  all  other  modern  shooters,  been  rather  over-rating  its 
merits  than  otherwise :  for  the  more  shots  I  fire,  the  more  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  JlinUgun  shoots  the  strongest  into  the  bird, 
and  by  far  the  easiest  against  the  shoulder. 

It  seems  a  paradox  that  a  percussion-gun  should  fire  quicker, 
and  yet  not  stronger  than  a  flint-gun ;  but,  most  assuredly,  this  is 
the  case.  It  may  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  be  accounted  for 
thus :  the  gas  flies  instantaneously  through  the  whole  charge  of 
powder,  and  puts  it  in  motion  with  such  rapidity,  that  one  half 
of  the  powder  is  not  ignited  till  the  other  half  and  the  shot  have 
made  some  progress  up  the  barrel,  and,  consequently,  there  takes 
place  (owing,  perhaps,  to  the  vacuum  which  is  thus  occasioned) 
a  violent  concussion  or  reaction,  which,  so  far  from  giving 
strength  to  the  shot,  is  rather  inimical  to  projectile  force,  though 
it  causes  a  severe  strain  on  the  barrel,  and  therefore  shakes  every 
other  part  of  the  gun.  For  this  reason  I  find,  that  instead  of 
almost  equal  measure  of  powder  and  shot  (the  sure  proportion 
for  strong  and  good  shooting),  a  detonater,  in  one's  own  defence, 
had  better  be  loaded  with  three  quarters  in  measure  of  powder, 
to  four  quarters  of  shot ;  and  that  long  barrels,  which  are  opened 
behind,  and  nip  the  charge,  in  the  cylinder,  till  more  of  the 
powder  is  burnt,  do  more  justice  to  the  percussion  system  than 
the  others.*  For  instance.:  load  one  gun  with  large-grained 
powder,  and  another  with  very  fine  canister-powder.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  the  latter  will  fire  the  quickest ;  but  I  would  back 
the  other  to  fire  the  strongest  if  of  equally  good  quality,  because 

*  I  have  proved,  since  the  7th  edition,  that,  for  these  gun*,  an  equal  measure  of 
powder  and  shot  is  the  proper  charge. 
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the  larger  powder  has  the  more  projectile  force.  Again,  fire  a 
small  detonater  and  a  swivel-gun,  ay,  a  twelve-pounder  if  you 
please,  at  a  mark  only  thirty  yards  off,  and  see  if  the  little  gun 
does  not  shoot  up  to  that  distance  as  quick  as,  or  quicker  than, 
the  others !  And  yet  would  it  not  be  ridiculous  to  compare  them 
for  strength  ? 

The  late  Mr.  D.  Egg  made  to  me  a  droll,  though  a  good,  com- 
parison, on  the  ignition  of  detonating  guns :  he  said,  "  If  I  were 
to  kick  a  fellow  out  of  my  shop,  would  he  go  off  so  strong  on  his 
legs  as  if  I  allowed  him  to  walk  out?" 


GUN. 

To  fire  with  detonating  power,  the  gun  requires  to  be  much 
stronger  than  that  used  for  a  flint ;  it  must  be  heavier,  to  stand 
the  recoil;  of  a  large-sized  caliber,  in  order  not  to  have  the 
powder  too  narrowly  confined,  which  is  absolutely  dangerous  ; 
and  the  London  gunmakers  have  at  last  found  out,  what  I  told 
them  years  ago,  that  the  barrel  should  rather  be  2  feet  8,  than 
the  disproportionate  length  of  2  feet  4,  or  2  feet  6 ;  unless  abso- 
lutely required  to  be  short,  for  the  convenience  of  shooting  in 
covert.  The  breeching  should  be  made  on  purpose ;  and  I  there- 
fore acquit  the  gunmaker  of  any  wish  to  impose  on  his  customers, 
when  he  hesitates  to  alter  the  average  of  flint-guns.  A  good 
heavy  fourteen-gauge  gun  may  be  altered  by  means  of  a  new 
breeching;  or  (as  a  very  inferior  make-shift)  with  a  roller 
screwed  into  the  touchhole ;  for  either  of  which  you  must  of 
course  alter  your  lock-plate,  so  that  it  can  no  more  be  used  with 
a  flint 


THE  BARREL 

Should  be  fourteen  gauge,  to  let  the  powder  burn  easy;  and  (as 
before  observed)  at  least  two  feet  eight  inches ;  and  if  two  feet 
ten  inches,  or  even  three  feet,  so  much  the  better ;  in  order  not 
only  to  keep  the  shot  together  at  long  distances,  but  to  prevent 
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the  gas  from  driving  out  the  powder  before  it  is  thoroughly 
ignited.  It  has  been  argued  to  me  (by  the  way)  that  many 
people  have  cut  long  barrels  shorter,  and  found  that  they  after- 
wards killed  even  better !  Very  likely ;  and  for  why? — Because 
the  barrels  were  improperly  bored  for  a  long  caliber,  and  there- 
fore the  length,  from  this  circumstance,  became  mere  lumber,  if 
not  an  obstruction,  instead  of  being  the  greatest  possible  assist- 
ance. 


THE  BREECHING 

Is  cupped  similar  to  that  for  a  flint,  though,  of  course,  with  a 
shorter  chamber ;  and  by  all  means  should  be  forged  in  one  solid 
piece.  Joe  Manton's  breeching  has  hitherto  proved  by  far  the 
best  for  detonating  guns :  and  I  will  therefore  give  the  modern 
sections  of  it.  But  I  will  leave  them  till  we  treat  of  the  caps  and 
primers,  in  order  to  point  out,  in  a  good  place,  the  different  modes 
of  ignition.  But,  before  I  say  a  word  further  on  breechings,  let 
me  caution  the  whole  world  against  using  fire-arms  that  are 
opened  and  loaded  at  the  breech-end. 


VENT-HOLE. 

A  detonater  without  a  vent-hole,  though  perhaps  it  may  shoot 
a  little  stronger,  is  very  liable  to  corrode,  and  recoils  most  cru- 
elly. The  best  vent-hole,  to  my  fancy,  is  a  fixed  one  of  platina, 
similar  to  a  touchhole ;  as  vent-screws,  I  find,  are  liable  to  rust 
in ;  and,  unless  lined  with  platina,  are  either  soon  choked  up  with 
rust  and  dirt,  or  blown  too  large  by  repeated  shooting. 


THE  NIPPLE,  OR  PIVOT, 

Is  best  plain  or  polished ;  the  caps,  if  made  well,  will  always 
keep  on ;  but  when  the  pivot  is  made  like  a  screw,  it  collects  rust, 
always  looks  bad,  and  gives  additional  trouble  in  cleaning.    The 
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hole  in  the  nipple  must  not  be  too  small,  and  well  increased  in 
size  downwards,  or  the  gas  will  choke  up  the  communication 
with  rust,  and  repeated  missing  fire  will  be  the  consequence.  A 
strong  main-spring  will  counteract  all  the  bad  effects  of  a  large 
hole,  by  firmly  closing  it  with  the  cock,  in  striking  the  very  blow 
that  puts  the  charge  in  motion.  The  nipple  (the  only  article  that 
need  be  made  separate  from  the  breeching)  must  of  course  have 
a  square  base,  so  as  to  be  removable  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  a 
little  wrench. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  placing  the  nipple  or  pivot 
The  favourite  plan  appears  to  be,  that  of  having  it  perpendicular, 
for  the  convenience  of  putting  on  the  copper  caps.  For  my  own 
part,  however,  I  prefer  it  sloping,  because,  in  the  event  of  the 
copper  flying,  the  eye  is  not  then  parallel  with  the  circle  of  splin- 
ters, should  one  of  them  by  accident  escape  from  the  concave  head 
of  the  cock  or  striker.  . 


THE  COCK,  OR  STRIKER, 

Should  cover  the  nipple  with  a  deep  concave  head,  so  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  copper  can  escape,  or  a  man  may  lose  his 
eye.  Several  accidents  have  happened  through  the  neglect  of 
this.  If,  however,  the  concave  head  of  the  cock  is  too  small  in 
diameter,  or  strikes  the  least  on  one  side,  so  as  to  cause  any  fric- 
tion against  the  side  of  the  cap,  the  gun  will  most  probably  miss 
fire.  Another  important  observation  should  be  made  under  this 
head:  people  try  copper  cap-guns  in  a  shop,  and  fancy  they  are 
all  safe  if  the  copper  does  not  fly  about  This  is  no  trial  at  all ; 
because  the  way  that  accidents  happen  is  through  the  recoil  of 
the  gun  forcing  the  cock  from  the  nipple,  and  then  all  security  is 
at  an  end.  Try  this  by  having  a  heavily  loaded  gun  with  a 
weak  main-spring,  and  the  cock  will  fly  up  so  far  as  to  catch  at 
the  half,  if  not  the  full  bent,  unless  you  happen  to  have  a  nipple- 
hole  so  small  that  it  would  be  for  ever  missing  fire.  To  obviate 
this,  be  sure  that  your  main-springs  are  strong,  and  have  their 
greatest  force  on  the  first  pull ;  and,  as  a  still  further  security, 
you  might  have  an  extra  shield  or  fence  round  the  cock- 
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SAFETY-COCK. 

I  had  once  a  narrow  escape  from  losing  my  eye,  although  with 
a  gunmaker's  expensive  copper  cap  of  double  thickness.  I  was 
firing  an  almost  perpendicular  shot  (from  the  left  lock,  which  is, 
of  course,  by  far  the  most  dangerous,)  with  a  u  dolphin"  cock ; 
and  received  the  wound  from  nothing  but  the  gas  or  flame;  while 
the  cap  itself  remained  as  perfect  as  when  first  put  on  the  nipple. 
I  therefore  contrived  a  shield,  and  sent  to  Lancaster  every  cap- 
lock  in  my  possession,  in  order  to  have  new  cocks,  or  strikers, 
on  this  plan.  But  to  cut  the  matter  short,  I'll  now  conclude  with 
a  sketch  of  it ;  as  I  then  enable  every  one  to  make  it,  and  may 
thereby  save  many  serious  accidents. 


To  common  u  Dolphin." 


Applied 


To  superior  Striker-Cock. 


N.  B.  The  dolphin  must  have  a  new  cock, 
only  a  new  striker. 


The  other  wants 
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COPPER  CAPS. 

The  copper  cap  is  now  in  general  use  all  over  the  world ;  and 
therefore  many  gunmakers  attempt  to  claim  the  invention  as 
their  own. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  was  the  inventor  of  it — probably 
not:  but  this  I  must  beg  leave  to  state: — when  Joe  first  brought 
out  his  detonaters,  in  Davies  Street,  (those  which  were  discarded 
from  giving  so  much  trouble,)  he  made  me  the  most  perfect  gun 
I  ever  saw ;  and,  doubting  whether  such  another  could  be  got,  I 
set  my  wits  to  work  in  order  to  simplify  the  invention.  At  last 
the  plan  of  a  perforated  nipple,  and  the  detonating  powder  in  the 
crown  of  a  small  cap  occurred  to  me.  I  made  a  drawing  of  it, 
which  I  took  to  Joe.  After  having  this  explained,  he  said  he 
would  show  me  something  in  a  few  weeks'  time ;  when,  lo  and 
behold !  there  was  a  rough  gun  altered  precisely  on  my  own 
plan !  His  factotum,  poor  old  Asell,  assured  me  that  the  whole 
job  was  done  from  my  drawing.  Thus  Joe,  who  led  the  fashion 
for  all  the  world,  sent  out  a  few  copper  cap  guns,  and  I  know 
with  some  degree  of  reluctance.  The  trade,  finding  that  he  had 
then  deviated  from  his  own  patent,  adopted  this  plan;  and  it 
proved  to  answer  so  well,  that  we  now  see  it  in  general  circula- 
tion. So  much,  and  no  more,  have  I  to  say  about  the  wished-for 
discovery  of  the  copper  cap  inventor.  But  if  Mr.  this,  and  Mr. 
that,  have  any  fancy  to  claim  the  invention,  they  may  safely  fire 
their  ammunition  into  all  the  periodicals  they  please,  as  I  shall 
not  indulge  them  with  any  paper-war  on  the  subject. 

The  innumerable  accidents  that  have  occurred  with  copper 
caps  have  been  occasioned  by  three  causes:  1st  bad  workman- 
ship, in  not  bringing  the  blow  of  the  striker  to  act  equally  on  all 
parts  of  the  nipple ;  2dly,  want  of  proper  fence  to  protect  the 
eye;  and  Sdly,  a  want  of  sufficient  strength  in  the  first  lifting 
of  the  main-spring.  I  need  scarcely  add,  too,  that  having  the 
caps  of  bad  quality  has  perhaps  doubled  the  number  of  accidents. 

N.B.  If  the  hole  of  your  nipple  should  become  choked  up 
with  copper,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  .put  on  another  cap,  and 
let  it  off  before  you  load  the  gun ;  and  nine  times  out  of  ten.  the 
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fulminating  powder  will  clear  the  hole.  But  if  this  is  done,  it 
should  be  with  anti-corrosive  caps ;  as  the  other  preparation,  un- 
less mixed  with  powder,  materially  injures  the  iron.  This  being 
so  quick  a  remedy,  we  may  always  try  it  before  we  have  recourse 
to  the  nipple  wrench. 

Before  I  conclude  on  copper  caps,  I  must  state  that  I  found 
them  so  little  to  be  depended  on,  in  coast-shooting,  during  the 
severe  winter's  campaign  in  1838,  that,  without  waiting  for  a 
miss  fire,  I  was  obliged  to  put  on  fresh  ones  every  half  hour.  I 
therefore  had  two  guns  altered  by  Westley  Richards,  so  that  I 
can  still  use  the  caps  as  the  most  simple  ignition  for  field  sport, 
and  the  easiest  material  to  get  supplied  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  screw  in  the  cones  for  his  primers  when  shooting 
afloat ;  or  at  any  time  when  I  require  something  more  impervious 
to  damp  than  the  copper  caps. 

[N.  B.  A  copper  cap  is  the  best  ignition  for  rifles ;  because 
primers  require  main-springs  that  are  rather  too  heavy  for  the 
pull  of  hair-triggers.] 


CAP-CHARGERS. 

An  invention  of  French  origin ;  though  Mr.  Sykes  has  made 
them  for  some  years.  Mr.  Brownjohn  of  Basingstoke  has  im- 
proved them  so  much,  that  they  are  now  generally  patronised. 

My  friend,  the  late  Captain  Ward,  also  contrived  a  very  good 
cap-charger,  one  of  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  send  me,  and 
it  answers  perfectly  well.  The  chief  novelty  in  his  is  a  dial-plate, 
by  which  you  can  see  how  many  rounds  you  have,  without 
taking  off  the  cover. 

Greenfield  has  also  his  invention,  which  I  like  as  well  as  any ; 
because,  to  prime  on  his  plan,  you  have  only  to  pull  the  machine 
off  at  right  angles,  instead  of  raising  it  up,  and  thereby  fre- 
quently loosening  the  cap. 

A  round  charger  is  decidedly  preferable  to  a  long  one ;  not  only 
from  being  pleasanter  to  .carry,  and  to  handle,  but  from  the  fa- 
cility of  placing  it  between  the  cock  and  the  nipple,  where  the  long 
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one,  in  many  guns,  takes  up  so  much  room  that  you  ar  eobliged 
to  put  your  lock  to  the  full  cock  before  you  can  prime. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  cap-chargers,  there  is  but 
little  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion. — When  you  have  two  bar- 
rels to  load,  there  is  one  motion  less  to  go  through,  than  if  you 
had  to  dip  twice  in  your  pocket :  they  enable  you  to  prime  with 
gloves  on,  which  is  a  great  comfort  in  cold  weather ;  and  they 
are  at  all  times  desirable  for  clumsy-handed  shooters.  But  to 
load  one  barrel  in  warm  weather,  I  could  be  sooner  ready  with- 
out the  charger ;  because  the  time  that  it  takes  to  put  the  charger 
back  in  the  pocket  might  be  occupied  in  knocking  down  a  snap 
shot  I  say  nothing  about  suspending  such  things  to  the  button 
or  shot-belt,  because  they  are  there  a  great  annoyance,  and  par- 
ticularly in  covert 


COPPER  PRIMERS ;  OR  TUBES. 

These  were  decidedly  invented  by  Joe  Manton ;  and  give  the 
quickest  of  all  communications.  But,  till  now,  I  found,  and  stated, 
two  objections  to  them,  for  common  sporting  guns ; — the  one,  the 
inconvenience  of  having  to  push  the  tube  into  the  spring  "  cover" 
that  holds  it ;  the  other,  the  danger  of  its  flying  out,  so  as  to  strike 
the  eye  of  the  shooter's  companion.  But  now,  by  Lancaster's 
primer-gun,  we  get  rid  of  the  cover  altogether ;  and  he  adds  a 
side-shield  to  the  cock,  which  keeps  the  primer  safe  in  its  place. 
Thus  having  done  away  with  all  objections  to  the  primer,  it  may 
now  be  safely  pronounced  as  far  before  the  copper  cap,  because 
it  rarely  ever  fails  in  any  weather,  admits  of  coarse  powder  that 
will  kill  further  than  fine,  and  will  defy  such  damp  weather  as 
would  put  a  stop  to  all  shooting  with  that  fine  powder  which  (to 
insure  ignition  through  a  long  communication)  you  are  obliged 
to  use  with  all  copper  cap  guns.  The  cock  of  a  primer  gun 
should  strike  on  the  breeching,  and  not  on  the  lock-plate ;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  risk  of  wearing  out  the  part  of  the 
breeching  where  its  strikes,  there  should  be  laid  on  with  counter- 
sunk screws,  a  little  anvil  on  which  to  strike  the  primer ;  and  when 
it  becomes  at  all  worn,  you  can  screw  on  a  fresh  one. 
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The  side-primer  is  the  only  percussion  recipe  that  'will  give  a 
short  communication,  and  therefore  certain  ignition,  to  large 
duck-guns ;  and  (except  Richards's)  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
depended  on  for  shooting  afloat,  or  in  wet  weather.  [The  anti- 
corrosive  powder  should  never  be  used  for  copper  primers.] 


TUBE-CHARGER. 

This  is  the  invention  of  J.  Greenfield,  who  was  not  only  one 
of  Joe's  best  workmen,  but  his  cabinet  counsellor  in  all  matters 
of  difficulty.  No  man  in  London  has  invented  more  little  articles, 
for  other  people  to  get  the  credit  of,  than  Greenfield.  I  cannot 
describe  the  use  of  his  charger  better  than  from  his  own  state- 
ment, which  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  object  of  this  invention  is,  to  prime  guns  with  expedition 
and  certainty,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  a  matter 
attended  with  much  difficulty  and  inconvenience  by  the  mode 
hitherto  practised,  of  supplying  the  charge  with  the  fingers.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment; as,  by  its  means,  a  much  shorter  tube  may  be  applied, 
which  will  in  a  very  considerable  degree  prevent  the  outward 
flash,  and  lessen  the  report  occasioned  by  its  explosion,  and  thus 
effectually  remedy  the  evil  so  generally  complained  of  by  gentle- 
men who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  tube  guns." 


NEW  SIDE-PRIMERS. 

All  cone-,  or  nipple-,  ignitions  (with  the  exception  of  Wilkin- 
son's spring-musket)  are  bad  for  single  guns,  as  they  must  either 
obscure  the  sight,  or  be  detached  so  far  away,  on  the  right  side, 
as  to  cause  an  objectionable  length  of  communication.  For 
single  guns,  therefore,  the  side  primer  is  decidedly  the  best. 
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THE  SIDE-NAIL 


Should  be  made  of  the  best-tempered  spring  steel,  and  stouter 
than  that  for  a  flint-gun. 

All  side-nails,  whether  for  flijjt  or  detonaters,  should  go  through 
both  locks  in  a  double  gun,  and  have  a  notch  at  each  end,  so  that, 
if  they  break,  they  may  be  screwed  out,  and  replaced  by  an 
extra  one  in  the  field. 


THE  DISSECTION 

Is  much  more  simple ;  and  your  locks  remain  on  the  stock  while 
in  the  case,  so  that  you  have  only  to  put  in  your  barrels,  (remem- 
bering that  you  must  draw  up  the  cocks  first,)  and  your  gun  is 
ready  for  the  field. 


CLEANING, 

Similar  to  a  flint-gun,  and  rather  less  to  do :  but  you  must  leave 
every  thing,  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  barrels,  kept  a  very  little 
damp  with  sweet  .oil,  or  your  gun  will  rust  fifty  times  worse  than 
with  common  powder. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  when  the  oxygen  mixes 
with  gunpowder,  in  its  explosion,  it  becomes  less  injurious  to  the 
iron ;  consequently  the  cocks  and  breechings  receive  even  more 
damage  from  this  composition  than  do  the  insides  of  the  barrels. 

Now  for  a  little  petty  larceny; — book  making— paper  and 
paste  work  *— an  easy  way  of  doing  business :— 
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DIRECTIONS, 

That  Lancaster  has  printed,  proper  to  be  observed  by 
gentlemen  using  detonating  guns. 

1.  Load  with  the  cocks  down,  which  pre  vents  the  powder  from 
being  forced  out  of  the  pegs  that  receive  the  copper  caps. 

2.  Prime  the  last  thing ;  otherwise,  in  ramming  down  the  wad- 
ding, the  powder  will  be  driven  into  the  caps,  and  become  so 
firmly  compressed  as  to  destroy  their  effect. 

3.  Should  the  caps  be  put  on  by  mistake,  prior  to  loading, 
force  them  off  with  the  turnscrew,  and  replace  them  with  new 
ones. 

4.  Keep  the  caps  dry.  If  exposed  to  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  required  for  use,  they  will  never  fail.  Take  care  that  no 
oil  or  grease  gets  to  them. 

5.  Always  clean  those  parts  of  the  barrels  and  locks  that  the 
detonating  powder  acts  upon,  with  a  wet  rag ;  then  rub  them 
dry,  and  leave  them  in  oil,  to  prevent  rust  The  pegs  should  not 
be  taken  out  too  often. 

6.  Before  you  take  out  the  barrels,  bring  the  locks  to  half 
cock.  The  locks  do  not  require  to  be  taken  off  every  time  the 
gun  is  used :  once  a  fortnight  is  quite  sufficient  Put  a  little  fine 
oil  to  the  parts  where  there  is  friction ;  but  if  the  gun  has  been 
used  on  a  wet  day,  the  locks  should  be  taken  off  to  be  cleaned, 
and  oiled  immediately. 

N.  B.  Detonating  locks  should  not  be  snapt,  either  with  or 
without  the  copper  caps,  but  in  the  act  of  shooting.  When  the 
gun  is  loaded,  the  flash  from  the  detonating  powder  never  enters 
the  inside  of  the  barrel :  but  if  snapt  upon  the  caps  when  the  gun 
is  unloaded,  it  drives  the  detonating  gas  into  the  barrels,  which 
creates  rust;  and  if  done  without  the  caps,  the  works  are  liable 
to  be  injured,  by  reason  of  the  cocks  meeting  no  resistance  in 
their  fall,  as  in  flint-locks. 

The  pegs  should  by  no  means  be  used  after  the  holes  are  worn 
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large  by  repeated  firing,  as  it  will  weaken  the  force  of  the  gun, 
and  damage  the  lock* 


Directions  far  Cleaning  Guns. 

1.  Place  the  breech  ends  of  the  barrels  about  three  inches  deep 
in  a  bucket  with  cold  water ;  then,  after  wetting  the  sponge,  cloth, 
or  tow,  introduce  the  rod  into  the  barrels,  and  work  it  well :  then 
apply  the  wire  brush  attached  to  the  cleaning-rod  with  some 
clean  hot  water,  which  will  takeout  all  the  lead  in  the  operation. 
This  should  be  invariably  attended  to,  as  it  is  well  known  wash- 
ing only  will  not  remove  the  lead. 

2.  Wipe  the  rod  and  outside  of  the  barrels  dry,  and  set  the 
latter  upright,  muzzle  downwards,  for  two  minutes  to  drain, 
after  which  rub  them  out  perfectly  dry. 

3.  Wipe  the  barrels  out  clean,  then  pass  an  oiled  rag  down 
the  inside,  and  rub  over  the  outside :  leave  them  a  little  oily, 
which  will  prevent  rust 

The  use  of  cloth  is  preferred,  as  not  subjecting  gentlemen  to 
the  serious  accidents  that  have  happened  from  leaving  tow  in 
the  chamber. 

Brass,  being  in  its  nature  softer  than  iron,  allows  of  the  brush 
being  used  without  the  possibility  of  injury  to  the  barrels. 

"  So  much  for"  Lancaster— and  all  very  right ;  except  that  I 
prefer  a  little  fine  sand  or  brickdust  to  the  wire  brush. 

u  A  man  convinced  against  hi*  will 
la  of  the  same  opinion  still." 


LOADING. 

As  I  before  observed,  you  are  obliged,  in  your  own  defence,  to 
load  a  detooater  lighter  than  a  flint-gun ;  and  as  it  goes  quicker, 
(though  not  stronger,  as  the  gunmakers  would  wish  to  make  you 
believe,)  and  for  other  reasons,  before  given,  you  may  use  a 
fourth  less  powder  than  with  a  flint-gun.    [My  own  plan,  how- 
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ever,  is  generally  to  reduce  the  charge  of  shot  to  an  oz.  and  £9 
and  shoot  with  equal  measures  of  powder  and  shot]  Many 
sportsmen  feel  quite  positive  that  a  detonater  shoots  much 
stronger  than  a  flint.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  because  it  does 
not  allow  them  time  to  flinch,  and  therefore  they  fire  the  body  of 
the  charge  so  much  more  accurately  with  a  detonater,  that  they 
kill  cleaner  and  at  greater  distances. 

The  safest  way  to  load  a  detonater,  is  to  put  the  caps  on  last* 
taking  care  to  leave  down  the  cocks ;  or  the  powder,  unless  of 
large  grain,  would,  on  ramming  the  wadding,  be  forced  through 
the  hole  in  the  nipple.  But  let  me  observe  en  passant,  that  I 
think  the  use  of  large-grained  powder  objectionable  in  copper- 
cap  guns,  because  you  are  never  sure  that  it  will  fill  up  a  dirty 
chamber,  so  as  to  arrive  near  the  hole  of  the  nipple.  If  you  put 
away  your  gun  loaded,  always  take  off  the  caps,  not  only  for 
safety,  but  because  the  locks  must  either  be  left  straining  at  half 
cock,  or,  if  let  down  and  suffered  to  remain  all  night,  the  odds 
are,  that  the  powder  would  be  jammed  into  a  sort  of  damp  paste, 
and  both  barrels  would  miss  fire.  But  if  you  take  fresh  caps, 
and  prick  both  the  vent-holes  and  the  nipple-holes,  your  gun  will 
generally  fire  with  its  usual  rapidity. 

Detonating  powder  I  have  found  very  liable  to  miss  fire  after 
being  long  in  contact  with  any  salt  or  damp ;  such  as  a  strong 
pressure  on  the  elastic  fluid  of  gunpowder;  being  all  night  in  a 
punt  in  the  sea  air ;  the  spray  that  comes  over  a  boat  in  sail- 
ing, &c. 

In  a  word,  although  detonating  powder  may  be  put  in  water 
and  then  fired  off,  yet  it  frequently  misses  fire  after  being  long  in 
the  damp,  and  particularly  when  shooting  on  salt  water. 

One  of  the  recipes  for  making  detonating  powder  is : — 

One  ounce  of  oxymuriate  of  potash, 
One-eighth  of  an  ounce  of  superfine  charcoal, 
One  sixteenth  of  an  ounce  of  sulphur, 

Mixed  with  gum-arabic  water,  and  then  dried.    It  should  be 
mixed  up  in  wood,  for  fear  of  accident 
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Another,  and,  I  am  told,  a  far  better  proportion,  is : — 

Five  of  oxymuriate, 
Two  of  sulphur,  and 
One  of  charcoal 

I  merely  give  the  recipe,  in  case  a  sportsman  should  be  in  a 
place  where  he  cannot  buy  the  composition ;  as  I  presume  that 
no  one  in  his  senses  would  run  the  risk  of  being  blown  up,  in 
order  to  make,  perhaps  indifferently,  what  he  could  so  cheaply 
purchase  in  perfection. 

The  foregoing  directions  are,  I  trust,  sufficient;  and  I  have 
confined  them  to  the  most  simple,  and,  therefore,  as  yet,  the  best 
detonating  system :  which,  in  the  trifling  matter  of  caps,  primers, 
&c,  may  be  suited  to  the  shooter's  fancy. 


SHOOTING, 

Difference  in,  between  a  Flint  and  a  Detonater. 

As  a  detonator  goes  so  very  much  quicker  than  a  flint,  it  be- 
comes necessary,  in  firing  one,  to  avoid  shooting  too  forward ; 
and  I  should,  therefore,  revert  to  my  former  hints  for  young  men 
learning  to  shoot,  and  say,  observe  precisely  all  that  I  before 
said  under  the  head  of  shooting ;  but,  if  you  have  a  detonater, 
make  only  half  the  allowance ;  that  is,  where  you  would  fire  six 
inches  before  a  bird  with  a  flint,  fire  only  three  inches  with  a 
detonater;  and  so  on.  If  a  sportsman  has  been  all  his  life  an 
indifferent  shot,  which  he  may  be,  either  through  never  having 
acquired  the  knack  of  firing  sufficiently  forward ;  flinching  as  he 
polls  the  trigger ;  dropping  his  hand  before  the  gun  is  fairly  dis- 
charged ;  or  many  other  such  circumstances ; — I  most  strongly 
advise  him  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  getting  a  detonater ;  because 
I  have  known  many  instances,  where  a  man  had  been  a  very 
bad  shot  all  his  life,  through  defects  which  the  use  of  a  detonater 
might  so  effectually  remedy,  that  by  taking  up  one  he  might, 
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almost  immediately,  become  a  tolerable,  if  not  a  very  good  shot 
For  one,  however,  who  has  always  shot  well  with  a  flint,  it  be- 
comes somewhat  difficult  to  give  advice.  On  first  taking  up  the 
detonater,  he  will,  by  habit,  fire  well  forward  at  all  his  game, 
and,  very  probably,  have  the  mortification  to  miss  such  shots  as 
he  was  before  in  the  habit  of  killing.  (Of  this  I  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness when  out  with  one  of  the  most  certain  shots  in  England.) 
He  will  soon,  however,  (to  use  a  sailor's  expression,)  "  know  the 
trim"  of  his  gun ;  and  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  most 
probably  shoot  still  more  accurately  with  a  detonater  than  he  bad 
been  used  to  do  with  a  flint,  by  reason  of  its  very  great  readiness 
in  obeying  the  pull  of  the  trigger,  before  the  eye  or  hand  has  time 
to  vary ;  its  equal  rapidity  in  foul  or  damp  weather;  and  having 
scarcely  any  flash  from  the  lock  of  the  first  barrel  to  intercept 
the  sight  of  the  second.  He  must,  however,  compound  for  a 
greater  recoil  to  the  shoulder.  We  may,  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  say,  that  at  first  a  detonater 
may  make  a  good  shot  an  indifferent  shot,  and  both  first  and  last 
an  indifferent  shot  a  good  shot ;  and  therefore  we  may  be  rather 
inclined  to  give  the  balance  in  its  favour.  But,  to  coincide  with 
all  the  panegyrics  that  are  written,  by  keen  young  sportsmen, 
who  happen,  perhaps,  to  have  been  shooting  extremely  well,  and 
despatch  their  bulletins  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  would  be  to 
overrate  the  detonater,  and  to  underrate  the  flint,  and  therefore 
not  giving  a  fair  and  disinterested  opinion. 

Why  it  becomes  a  question  whether  a  good  shot  ought  to  fly 
to  a  detonater  or  not,  is  this : — after  he  has  been  using  one  for  a 
season,  or  even  a  few  weeks'  shooting,  he  will,  on  taking  up  his 
flint-gun  again,  find  that  it  goes  comparatively  so  slow,  after  the 
other,  that  it  will  appear  to  hang  fire;  and,  very  probably,  so 
puzzle  and  disconcert  him,  that  perhaps  his  best  and  favourite 
gun  is  either  packed  up  for  the  pawnbroker,  or  stripped  of  its 
flint-appendages,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  detonater.  And  the 
whole  armoury,  if  he  has  many  guns,  is  considered  as  mere 
lumber,  unless  altered,  or  exchanged  for  guns  on  the  detonating 
system.  He  therefore  takes  to  fulminating  powder  like  a  wife, 
#l  for  better  for  worse ;"  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
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• 

the  percussion  plan  has  so  rapidly  superseded  the  flint  Did  both 
go  equally  quick,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  flint  would  have  held 
the  majority.  If  a  sportsman,  who  has  no  money  to  throw  away, 
has  been  accommodated  with  the  loan  of  a  detonater,  the  only 
way  for  him  to  back  ont  of  it,  is  to  modulate  as  it  were  into  his 
flint-gun  again,  by  using  the  slowest  old  musket  he  can  lay  hands 
on,  and  then  taking,  after  that,  his  best  flint-gun. 

Can  you  shoot  well  with  a  flint-gun?  Yes!  Then  "leave 
well  enough  alone !"  Can  you  ?  No !  Then,  by  all  means,  go 
and  get  a  detonater. 

I  have  now,  I  hope  and  trust,  fairly  and  disinterestedly  stated 
all  that  is  necessary,  bQth  for  and  against  the  detonating  system, 
which,  at  no  small  expense,  I  have  tried  by  every  kind  of  expe- 
riment, in  order  to  be  able  to  give  my  opinion  to  the  public  inde- 
pendent, instead  of  with  the  assistance,  of  gunmakers.  But,  be- 
fore I  close  the  subject,  let  me  not  appear  inconsistent :  I  still 
maintain  that  the  detonater  has  not  the  power  of  the  flint-gun ; 
and  yet  I  admit  that,  by  a  different  mode  of  boring,  the  percus- 
sion-guns are  now  wonderfully  improved:  insomuch  as  to  be 
almost  equal  in  strength  to  the  flint-guns.  Nay,  I  will  say  even 
more : — give  them  an  increased  weight  of  metal,  which  to  many 
is  a  trouble  to  carry ;  retard  the  charge,  and  thus  increase  the 
recoil ;  and  then  I  admit,  with  the  very  great  improvement  that 
has  lately  been  made  in  barrels,  they  will  no  doubt  even  beat 
those  flint-guns  which  were  manufactured  a  few  years  ago; 
but,  without  all  this,  they  would  be  found  as  inferior  as  ever  to 
flint-guns. 

Here  ends  all  that  is  necessary  with  regard  to  guns;  and 
I  trust  I  have  not  given  one  page  too  much  for  the  instruction 
of  young  sportsmen  who  wish  properly  to  understand  the  sub- 
ject. But,  to  those  who  are  content  with  a  superficial  know- 
ledge, I  admit  that  I  have  gone  through  what  would  afford  as 
little  amusement  as  Blackstone's  Commentaries  or  the  Statutes 
at  large;  and,  (if  they  have  the  patience  to  study  it,)  they 
will  not  be  more  happy  to  finish  reading  than  I  am  to  finish 
writing  on  the  subject.  I  am  aware  that  many  who  write  for 
fancy,  and  merely  to  please,  but  not  to  instruct,  have  sarcas- 
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tically  condemned  me  for  going  into  detail  in  the  art  of  gun- 
making.  But  who  are  they  1 — People  who  compile  for  so  much 
a  sheet,  and  who  know  no  more  about  guns  than  a  donkey 
knows  of  navigation;  and  are  therefore  too  happy  to  back 
out  of  the  subject,  by  pretending  that  they  would  not  tres- 
pass on  their  readers  with  any  thing  so  uninteresting,  and 
that  all  concerns  of  this  kind  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  gun- 
maker. 


POWDER. 


All  our  trouble  with  guns  would  be  ill-bestowed,  if  we 
neglected  a  due  attention  to  the  care  and  choice  of  this  article. 

Gunpowder,  when  good,  is  made  of  ingredients  perfectly  pure, 
properly  mixed,  and  judiciously  proportioned. 

The  principal  ingredient,  saltpetre,  should  be  entirely  divested 
of  marine  salt,  as  that  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  production  of 
good  powder,  of  which  there  is,  in  all  saltpetre,  a  certain,  and 
often  a  considerable  quantity ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or 
less  freed  from  that  impurity,  so  the  powder  will  be  more  or  less 
liable  to  imbibe  damp  air,  and  become  proportionally  moist  and 
weak.  But  when  it  is  perfectly  freed  from  marine  salt,  the  pow- 
der will  suffer  but  little  diminution  of  its  strength  from  being 
carelessly  kept,  or  even  openly  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere ; 
as  what  it  might,  by  this  means,  have  lost,  would  be  presently 
restored  by  drying  it.  Mr.  Curtis  told  me,  the  other  day,  that 
since  the  India  trade  was  thrown  open,  he  has  had  some  diffi- 
culty and  much  trouble  in  procuring  good  saltpetre.* 

Your  powder  should  always  be  properly  dried ;  in  order  to  do 
which,  make  two  or  three  plates  very  hot,  before  the  fire,  and 
(first  taking  care  to  wipe  them  well,  lest  any  particle  of  cinder 
should  adhere  to  them,)  keep  constantly  shifting  the  powder  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  without  allowing  it  to  remain  sufficiently 
long  on  either  to  cool  the  plate.  The  powder  will  then  be  more 
effectually  aired,  and  more  expeditiously  dried,  than  by  the  more 

*  Cortu  and  Harvey'a "  Diamond  Grain,*'  and  other  powder,  may  be  obtained  at 
wholesale  or  retail  of  W.  F.  Brongh,  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
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common  means  of  using  one  plate,  which  the  powder,  by  lying  on 
it,  soon  makes  cold,  and  therefore  the  plate  requires  to  be  two  or 
three  times  heated.  Nothing  preserves  the  strength  of  powder 
better  than,  after  being  dried,  to  put  it  into  canisters,  securely 
corked  from  the  air.  Beware  of  going  any  where  near  the  fire 
jto  dry  powder  on  plates.  Recollect  how  far  a  hot  cinder  will 
sometimes  fly ;  and  therefore,  to  be  on  the  sure  side,  run  with 
your  hot  plates  out  of  the  room,  and  go  where  there  is  no  fire. 
As  a  still  safer  plan,  too,  I  might  name  the  use  of  a  common 
pewter  water-plate,  or  dish ;  by  having  recourse  to  which  there 
can  be  no  risk  of  accident;  except  that,  through  awkwardness, 
the  powder  might  be  wetted,  instead  of  being  dried.  This  way 
of  drying  is  much  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  is  now  in 
general  use  in  powder  works ;  viz.  by  means  of  steam  passing 
through  pipes  or  other  receptacles,  by  transfusion  of  heat  through 
those  pipes  or  cases,  from  which  the  air  of  the  drying-room  is 
heated  to  as  great  a  degree  as  is  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  the  powder. 

Good  powder  burns  red  in  the  pan,  will  keep  its  strength  for 
full  two  years,  (or  more,  if  made  with  due  care  and  attention 
to  the  principles  before  mentioned,)  and  may  be  had  from  most 
of  the  mills. 

With  regard  to  the  strength  and  other  good  qualities  of  gun- 
powder, I  shall,  instead  of  saying  any  thing  farther,  recommend 
the  epreuvette,  (or  powder-proof,)  whereby  we  can  always  be 
certain  of  finding  out  the  best ;  provided  that  this  machine  is 
properly  made,  properly  used,  and  nicely  cleaned  after  every  fire. 
I  should  observe,  however,  that  the  little  trifling  things  called 
powder-proofs  or  powder-tryers,  which  sell  for  three  or  four 
shillings,  are  as  likely  to  mislead  as  to  inform  the  person  using 
them. 

The  proper  "  epreuvette"  is  very  correctly  made ;  the  wheel 
on  which  the  gradations  are  marked  is  large,  and  the  spring 
strong ;  consequently  the  resistance  to  the  force  of  the  powder 
is  considerable.  The  stronger  it  is,  the  better ;  for  without  the 
resistance  is  strong,  a  correct  proof  cannot  be  obtained ;  because, 
if  not  sufficiently  strong  to  detain  the  powder  in  the  chamber 
long  enough  for  all  the  particles  to  ignite,  many  of  them,  (espe- 
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cially  in  powder  of  good  firm  grain)  will  fly  off  unburnt,  and,  of 
course,  a  part  only  of  the  charge  would  be  proved. 

The  part  attached  to  the  wheel  of  the  epreuvette,  which  shuts 
the  mouth  of  the  chamber,  should  be  so  nicely  adjusted,  that  on 
looking  closely  at  the  parts,  when  in  contact,  no  light  can  be  seen 
between  them ;  for,  if  any  light,  there  is  of  course  so  much  va- 
cancy, and  consequently  so  much  windage;  and,  in  proportion*  to 
the  windage,  the  proof  will  be  lower ;  and  therefore,  incorrect 

Three  fires,  at  least  should  always  be  made  in  proving,  and 
the  average  taken  as  thfe  mean  amount;  for  variations  frequently 
happen  in  fires  immediately  following  each  other,  although  made* 
with  considerable  attention.  Care  should  be  taken,  after  every 
fire,  to  clean  the  chamber  nicely,  or  otherwise  the  foulness  left 
by  the  preceding  discharge  would  lessen  the  space,  by  which  the 
succeeding  charge  would  become  proportionally  less. 

The  best  powder  for  flint-guns  is  the  "  fine  cylinder;"  for  cop- 
per-cap guns,  either  cylinder  or  No.  2.,  according  to  the  length 
of  communication ;  because  with  these  guns  the  larger  grained 
powder  often  fails  to  ignite.  But  with  copper  primers  we  should 
use  No.  1.,  which  is  of  larger  grain;  and  particularly  in  damp 
weather,  or  on  salt  water. 

As  I  stated  to  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Harvey,  I  have  inva- 
riably observed  that  small-grained  powder  fails  to  answer  in 
large  guns ;  particularly  on  saltwater  and  in  damp  weather.  It 
always  shoots  weak,  beyond  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  and  is  very 
liable  to  hang  fire.  If  a  punt-gun  is  loaded  with  fine  powder, 
and  brought  in  at  night,  the  chances  are  that  it  would  hang  fire 
in  the  morning.  But  with  coarse  cannon-powder,  I  have  known 
a  gun  that  has  been  loaded  above  a  fortnight  go  off  as  well  as 
possible,  by  merely  being  probed  and  fresh  primed. 

When  using  cannon-powder  for  small  guns,  you  must  regulate 
your  measure  by  weight ;  because  the  grains  are  so  large  that 
jour  common  flask-top,  if  filled  up,  would  contain  as  much  va- 
cuum as  powder,  and  consequently  give  you  scarcely  more  than 
half  a  charge. 
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Many  select  #their  shot  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird, 
when  it  ought  to  depend  more  on  that  of  the  caliber ;  for  it  is 
not  so  much  the  magnitude  of  the  pellet,  as  the  force  with  which 
it  is  driven,  that  does  the  execution. 

For  instance,  a  common-sized  gun  (well  breached  and  pro- 
perly bored,)  will  shoot  No.  7*  better  than  any  other  shot;  and 
although  a  deviation,  according  to  circumstances,  may  be  some- 
times necessary,  yet  I  am  confident,  that  had  you,  for  a  whole 
season,  no  other  sized  shot  in  your  possession,  you  would,  (taking 
every  thing,  from  mallard  and  hare  to  quail  and  jack  snipe,)  find 
that  you  had  shot  with  more  universal  success,  killed  more  game, 
and  brought  down  your  birds  in  a  handsomer  style,  than  you 
had  ever  done  while  whimsically  following  other  plans. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  scarcely  ever,  with  a  small  gun, 
use  any  other  shot,  except  for  killing  snipes  in  February  and 
March,  when  other  birds  should  not  be  fired  at.  In  this  case,  un- 
less I  had  a  very  close-shooting  gun,  I  should  use  No.  8,  the  diffe- 
rence between  which  and  7  is  more  than  that  of  any  other  two 
numbers,  from  1  upwards.  All  sizes  above  3,  or  2  at  largest, 
I  shall  bring  under  the  head  of  ducl^guns,  with  which  only  they 

*  This  size  was  always  used  by  Joe  Maoton ;  and  I  recommended  it,  thirty  years 
ago  in  my  first  edition.  But,  of  late  years,  No.  6.  has  been  made  about  the  size 
that  No.  7.  then  was ;  and  is  now  what  may  be  called  the  "  regulation'*  size  for 
game  shooting. 
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wiH  He  compact  in  the  caliber ;  though  if  I  went  out  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  shooting  wild-fowl  with  a  small  gun,  then  I  should 
of  course  prefer  No.  3  to  No.  7. 

No.  9  is  rather  too  smdll,  and  the  use  of  dust  shot  absurd,  ex- 
cept for  small  birds ;  as,  at  any  distance  snipes  will  fly  away 
with  it,  if  shot  in  the  body ;  and,  to  break  a  bone  with  it,  the 
bird  must  be  very  close :  add  to  which  its  disadvantage  in  windy 
weather,  and  the  impossibility  of  manufacturing  it  so  well  as  the 
regular  numbered  shot- 

The  reason  why  small  shot  answers  best  is,  that  it  lies  more 
compact  in  the  barrel;  and,  consequently,  receives  more  effectu- 
ally the  force  of  the  powder  than  large  shot,  which  can  only  have 
this  advantage  in  a  proportionably  large  caliber.  Thus  it  is,  that 
a  grain  of  small  shot,  from  a  small  gun,  will  kill  far  better,  in 
proportion  than  one  of  large ;  and,  with  it,  you  have  not  only 
the  chances  multiplied  in  favour  of  taking  a  vital  part,  but  the  same 
advantage  of  penetrating  feathers,  that  a  pin  would  have  (with 
a  moderate  pressure  on  it)  over  a  nail ;  and  it  shoots  so  regular 
a  surface,  that  a  bird  at  forty  yards  could  very  seldom  get  away ; 
whereas  the  large  shot,  from  the  objection  before  named,  will 
often  fly  so  wide  and  irregular,  that  the  game  will  escape  be- 
tween the  void  spaces  of  the  circle. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that,  with  No.  3  or  4,  a  few 
more  accidental  shots,  at  immense  distances,  may  be  made,  than 
with  No.  7 ;  but  then  let  it  be  recollected,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
killing  one  bird  now  and  then  at  seventy  yards,  we  are  not  only 
wounding  many  others,  by  being  tempted  to  fire  large  grains  at 
such  distances,  but  sacrificing  the  almost  certainty  of  killing  fair 
shots,  for  the  mere  chance  of  making  long  ones ;  as  well  as  use- 
lessly dirtying  and  wearing  our  guns. 

Now,  as  I  have  recommended  small  shot,  many  persons  may 
say,  "  Suppose  we  go  out  in  November,  we  may  then  possibly 
get  twenty  shots  in  a  morning,  provided  we  choose  to  take  our 
chance  at  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  and  perhaps  during  the  whole  day 
may  not  have  one  opportunity  of  firing  our  guns  within  thirty 
yards ;  do  you  mean  to  argue  that,  in  this  case,  small  shot  is 
best?"    In  answer,  I  should  say,  "  If  you  go  out  with  the  pros- 
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pect  of  getting  shots  only  at  long  distance,  or  through  thiok 
wood,  you  certainly  may  succeed  better  with  No.  2  or,  3  than 
7 ;  but  if  you  wish  to  avoid  occasionally  missing  the  fairest  shots, 
although  with  the  most  accurate  aim,  you  will,  for  this  purpose, 
lay  aside  your  double  gun,  and  take  the  largest  single  gun  that 
you  can  possibly  manage,  as  you  may  then  use  No.  1,  2,  or  3 
shot,  without  any  risk  of  throwing  it  in  patches." 
The  annexed  schedule  is  about  the  usual  weight  of  shot  , 


SCHEDULE  OP  SHOT, 

According  to  labelled  samples,  which  were  sent  me  from 
Messrs.  Walker  and  Co.,  Patent  Shot  Tower,  Lambeth.  The 
firm  is  now  Messrs.  Walker,  Parker,  and  Co.,  who  have  pur- 
chased, from  Mr.  Maltby,  the  fine  round  tower  to  the  south  of 
Waterloo  Bridge. 
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No.  of  pellets 
to  1  OS. 

LG 

- 

5J 

MG 

-      (hardly) 

9 

SG 

. 

11 

SSG 

. 

15« 

SSSG 

• 

17 

1  Best  made,  and  by  far  the  moat  uiefiil  of  all  mookUhot 
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75 


PATENT  DROP  SHOT. 


AA 

- 

40 

A*  - 

. 

. 

. 

50 

BB 

- 

58 

B   - 

- 

- 

- 

75 

1 

- 

82 

2   - 

- 

- 

- 

112 

3 

- 

-   135 

4 

- 

- 

- 

177 

5 

- 

-   218 

6   - 

- 

- 

- 

280 

7 

- 

-   341 

8   - 

- 

- 

- 

600 

9 

- 

-   084 

10   - 

• 

.  - 

. 

1726 

Many  sportsmen  recommend  the  use  of  unglazed  shot ;  others 
wet  their  shot  with  sweet  oil.  I  had  tried  both  these  plans,  but 
not  finding  sufficient  advantage  in  either  to  justify  my  recom- 
mending them,  I  passed  the  matter,  as  one  of  little  importance. 
I  have  since,  however,  in  1832,  discovered,  that  with  unglazed 
shot  a  gun  will  keep  clean  much  longer  than  with  shot  which  is 
glazed;  or,  in  other  words,  uselessly  dirtied  by  being  polished  off, 
for  mere  show,  with  black  lead. 


JOE  MANTON'S  PATENT  SHOT. 


Mr.  Joseph  Manton,  some  years  ago,  obtained  a  patent  for  a 


*  In  the  general  me  of  a  common  duck-gun,  at  flight,  where  the  coast  is  much 
disturbed,  I  ha?e  found  this  to  be  the  best  shot  for  wild-fowl,  as  they  most  com- 
monly present  ten  long  shots  for  one  fair  one,  and  are  so  apt  to  fly  after  being  mor- 
tally wounded.  But  for  the  proper  night-shooting  afloat,  with  a  70  lb.  barrel,  that 
will  born  3  ox.  of  powder,  No.  1  in  the  long  run  is  worth  all  the  other  sizes  put 
together. 
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great  improvement  in  shot,  which  simply  consists  in  mixing  a 
little  quicksilver  with  the  lead.  By  means  of  this  process  the 
shot  is  rendered  harder  and  heavier,  and  wholly  divested  of 
the  arsenic,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  original 
patent  shot 


ELEY'S  PATENT  SHOT-CARTRIDGES. 

I  have  taken  as  much  trouble  about  these  cartridges  as  if  I 
had  been  a  partner  in  the  concern,  because  I  found  the  invention 
to  be  one  of  great  merit  But,  for  want  of.  their  being  brought 
to  perfection  before  they  were  served  to  the  public,  there  arose 
many  prejudices,  which  it  may  be  a  work  of  time  to  overcome. 
It  would  be  an  absolute  waste  of  paper  to  publish  the  experiments 
I  have  made,  and  the  correspondence  I  have  had  with  Mr. 
Jenour,  the  inventor,  and  Mr.  Eley,  the  purchaser  of  the  patent: 
because  all  that  the  public  can  wish  for  is,  to  hear,  from  some 
disinterested  person  who  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject, 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  invention.  Those  with  patent  shot, 
and  particularly  the  small  shot,  I  have  used  for  years,  without 
their  once  "  balling."  But  I  found  it  necessary,  with  large  punt- 
guns,  at  short  distances,  to  take  aim  lower  with  the  patent  cart- 
ridge than  with  common  shot ;  because  it  keeps  rising  in  the 
same  ratio  with  the  cylinder  of  the  gun ;  instead  of  falling,  from 
its  gravity,  to  the  pointblank  object  In  short,  for  a  wild  open 
country,  or  shooting  by  day  at  wildfowl,  I  cannot  say  too  much 
in  favour  of  the  cartridge  in  its  present  improved  state. 


FLINTS. 


None  are  better  than  the  most  transparent  of  the  common 
black  flint.  Great  quantities  (considered  as  good  as  any)  come 
from  Lord  Cadogan's  estate,  at  Brandon.  They  should  be  put 
in  with  the  flat  side  upwards,  stand  well  clear  of  the  hammer, 
and  yet  be  long  enough  to  throw  it.  Screw  them  in  with 
leather;  as  lead  strains  the  cock,  and  cloth  is  dangerous,  from 
being  liable  to  catch  fire.  If  very  particular  about  the  neat 
appearance  of  your  gun,  get  a  punch  for  stamping  the  leathers, 
and  change  them  as  often  as  you  put  new  flints. 

To  make  a  flint  strike  lower,  you  have  only  to  reverse  the 
usual  way  of  putting  it  in ;  but  if  you  want  it  to  strike  higher, 
you  must  either  put  a  very  thick  leather,  or  screw  the  flint  in 
with  a  bit  of  something  under  it 


WADDING. 


Paper  not  being  stiff  enough,  hat  dirty,  card  too  thin,  and  leather 
apt  to  soften  with  the  beat  of  the  barrel,  the  common,  and  perhaps 
the  best  punched  wadding,  is  pasteboard.  The  larger  the  bore, 
the  thicker  should  be  the  wadding. 

All  this  attention,  however,  is  only  required  in  covering  the 
powder;  as  (except  in  double  guns,  where  the  charge  of  one 
barrel  has  to  encounter  the  explosion  of  the  other,)  it  would  be 
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better  to  wad  the  shot  with  common  card,  or  even  paper,  know- 
ing that  much  resistance  on  that  does  more  harm  than  good. 

Common  cartridges  are  bad,  as  they  do  not  keep  the  powder 
sufficiently  air-tight,  like  the  proper  wadding ;  add  to  which,  they 
sometimes  fly  unbroken,  and  can  never  be  depended  on.  I  should 
therefore  make  use  of  them  only  when  I  wanted  to  load  in  a 
hurry. 

Nothing  is  better  to  punch  your  wadding  on  than  a  round 
block,  sawed  out  of  some  close-grained  kind  of  wood ;  such  as 
beech,  chestnut,  lime,  sycamore,  &c:  lead  is  improper,  as  it 
wears  out  the  punch. 

Be  careful  not  to  let  your  wadding  get  damp,  or,  in  drying,  it 
may  shrink  so  much  as  to  become  too  small  for  the  caliber  of 
your  gun. 

If  you  have  a  punch  which  is  too  large,  ^nd  you  have  conse- 
quently trouble  in  forcing  down  the  wadding,  just  bite  it  a  little 
edgeways,  and  you  will  contract  it  so  as  to  load  in  a  quarter  of 
the  time,  without  the  risk  of  either  leaving  a  vacuum  or  breaking 
your  ramrod.  This,  of  course,  I  only  name  as  an  alternative,  till 
you  can  change  your  punch.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  punch 
is  but  a  mere  trifle  too  small,  it  may  be  enlarged  by  being  rubbed 
on  a  whetstone ;  to  do  which,  place  it  flat,  as  you  would  on  the 
paste-board ;  and,  unless  you  grind  it  too  much,  there  will  still 
remain  a  sufficient  edge,  owing  to  the  gritty  substance  in  its  com- 
position. 


NEW  PREPARED  WADDING,  FOR  PERCUSSION- 
GUNS. 

Since  I  first  had  the  honour  to  address  my  readers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wadding,  as  complete  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  that 
as  in  guns.  Instead  of  sending  sportsmen  sheets  of  pasteboard 
and  a  punch,  it  is  now  the  order  of  the  day  to  serve  them  with  bags 
of  what  is  called  patent  "  wadding."  The  artist  who  first  started 
this  new  concern  is  Mr.  Wilkinson.  He  brought  out  his  "  elastic 
concave  wadding,"  accompanied  by  a  treatise  on  it,  with  expla- 
natory drawings.    This,  being  made  of  felt,  is  the  only  wadding 
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except  oakum,  that  I  have  ever  found  to  answer  well  in  duck- 
guns. 

Mr.  Purdey  and  Mr.  Lancaster  then  brought  out  waddings, 
cut  by  a  dented  punch,  and  anointed  round  the  edge  with  a  che- 
mical preparation,  (mercurial  ointment  will  do,)  that  has  the  ef- 
fect, not  only  of  cleaning  the  gun,  but  in  a  great  degree,  of  re- 
moving that  increase  of  lead  which  is  now  occasioned  by  re- 
tarding the  charge,  in  order  to  make  a  detonater  shoot  equal  to 
a  flint-gun.  I  received  a  sample  of  this  wadding  from  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, and  it  answered  most  beautifully ;  because,  with  this  the 
gun  kept  clean,  and  shot  equally  well  through  the  whole  day ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  pleasant  to  load  with. 

Since  the  last  edition,  our  uncle  Bishop  has  started  Westley 
Richards's  wadding ;  and  it  proves  so  good,  that  half  the  gun- 
makers  in  town  buy  it,  and  call  it  their  own.  Nothing  can  be 
better. 
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LOADING. 


The  following  directions  were  originally  written  for,  and 
therefore  relate  only  to  flint-guns*  But  in  percussion-guns  the 
charge  must  be  reduced  about  one-sixth  part 

Much  as  may  be  said  on  this  important  head,  I  shall  attempt 
to  explain  it  by  one  simple  example :  for  instance  to  load  a  single 
gun  of  six.  or  double  gun  of  seven,  eight  or  nine  pounds'  weight, 
take  a  steel  charger  which  holds  precisely  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  shot ;  fill  the  brim  full  of  powder,  from  which  first  prime,  and 
then  put  the  remainder  into  the  barrel:  to  this  add  the  same 
measure  bumper  full  of  shot,  and  then  regulate  the  tops  of  your 
flasks  and  belts  accordingly. 

Some  little  difference  of  charge  will,  of  course,  be  required 
between  a  twenty-two  and  a  fourteen  gauge;  and  in  this  we 
may  be  guided  by  the  shoulder,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
proportion  of  each  here  recommended:  but  unless  the  gun  is 
very  heavy,  a  gauge  of  fourteen  will  recoil  more  than  one  of 
of  twenty-two ;  so  that,  after  all  the  abote  charge  might  do 
equally  well  for  both. 


POWDER    FLASK. 


If  you  expostulate  with  an  old  wildfowl  gunner  on  the  danger 
of  his  piece,  he  may  retaliate  on  that  of  your  spring  powder 
flask;  while  he  (with  a  cow's  horn  stopped  at  one  end  with  a 
piece  of  oakum,  and  at  the  other  with  a  bit  of  ood,)  can  fill  his 
backey-pipe,  and  load  with  more  safety  than  you.gemmen !  'Tis 
very  true !  Many  serious  accidents  have  happened  from  sports- 
men not  having  had  the  precaution  to  detach  their  charge  before 
they  put  it  into  the  barrel,  which  may  have  a  fatal  spark  re- 
maining. A  spring  powder  horn  should  have  a  cap  to  it,  from 
which  you  can  load,  and  by  means  of  which  you  keep  all  dead 
leaves,  and  other  dirt  that  may  fall  into  the  pocket,  from  crum- 
bling into  the  top  of  it.  Having  pushed  back  the  spring,  to  fill 
the  top  or  charger,  let  it  gradually  close  again  on  the  thumb,  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  fly  back  and  snap. 

The  late  Mr.  Egg  and  Mr.  Sykes  have  each  invented  powder 
flasks,  in  which,  if  a  charge  is  blown  up,  all  communication  is  so 
effectually  prevented,  that  no  further  damage  can  be  done.  The 
principle  of  it  is  so  secure  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  pow- 
der in  the  flask  to  ignite,  while  in  the  act  of  loading,  by  the  pas- 
sage being  completely  cut  off,  from  the  lever  being  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  strong  plate,  instead  of  underneath.  It  also  prevents  the 
flash  out  of  the  barrel  from  injuring  the  hand,  as  the  charger  is 
fixed  in  %n  octant  position,  with  a  vent  to  let  out  the  flame. 

The  springs  of  these  powder  flasks  must  be  kept  very  clean 
and  free,  or,  like  many  other  ingenious  patents,  they  will  fall 
victims  to  the  abuse  of  slovenly  sportsmen. 
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Another  caution  relative  to  powder  horns  in  the  field ; — If  you 
should  have  fired  one  barrel,  and,  while  in  the  act  of  reloading  it, 
other  game  should  be  sprung,  beware  of  firing  the  other  barrel 
until  you  have  either  put  the  flask  in  your  pocket,  or  thrown  it  on 
the  ground.  With  regard  to  a  powder  horn  in  the  house,  common 
sense  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  teach  us  to  take  care  of  it ;  and 
with  a  moment's  reflection,  convince  us  of  the  danger  and  ab- 
surdity of  frying  powder  in  the  flask  on  the  hob  of  a  chimney, 
during  the  whole  time  of  meal,  or  other  preparations  before 
starting  for  the  field. 


SHOT    BELT. 


In  my  humble  opinion  there  is,  after  all  inventions,  no  method 
of  loading  better  than  the  common  shot  belt ;  but  it  so  often  falls 
into  awkward  hands,  and  steel  chargers  are  such  a  pretty  little 
item  for  a  gunmaker's  bill,  that  it  is  almost  considered  too  vulgar 
an  appendage  for  a  gentleman.  Let  it  be  observed,  however, 
that  a  shot  belt  is  light,  and  no  incumbrance  when  empty ;  does 
not  fill  the  pockets ;  is  not  liable  to  .be  lost ;  and,  if  properly 
managed,  is  on  the  whole  as  quick  a  mode  of  loading  as  any  that 
can  be  adopted. 

Always  have  the  tops  of  your  shot  belt  made  to  fit  nicely  into 
the  muzzle  of  your  gun,  by  which  means,  in  the  process  of 
drawing  your  charge,  you  can  empty  your  shot  into  them  with- 
out losing  a  grain. 
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APPARATUS. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  beginner  what  articles  he 
should  know  that  he  has  with  him  before  starting  for  the  field  (ex- 
clusive of  having  an  oilskin,  or,  what  we  now  find  much  better, 
a  Macintosh  gun-cover  in  case  of  rain) :  viz.  powder  flask,  shot, 
wadding,  a  knife,  and  a  flint  case,  with  a  gunpicker  and  turn- 
screw,  which,  as  well  as  a  little  chamber-probe,  are  usually 
attached  to  this  case.  We  will  say  nothing  about  a  game-bag, 
as  a  man,  who  requires  to  be  told  all  this,  is  very  unlikely  to  kill 
more  than  may  be  contained  in  his  pockets. 

In  case  he  should  forget  some  of  these  things,  I  only  beg  the 
favour  of  him  to  learn  one  poor  line  of  blank  verse,  which  will 
be  easier  remembered  than  one  quarter  of  what  has  been  here 
said  in  prose : — 

Take  powder,  shot,  gun,  wadding,  flints,  and  knife, 

or,  if  with  detonater, 

—  cape,  and  case. 


SHOOTING. 


I  shall  leave  the  following  directions,  as  they  originally  stood, 
for  flint-guns;  repeating  my  observation  that,  with  detonaters,  the 
young  sportsman  has  only  to  make  half  the  allowance  at  cross* 
ing  objects,  &c. 
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Let  every  one,  who  begins  shooting,  take  warning  from  the 
many  serious  misfortunes  that  have,  alas !  too  often  occurred, 
and  start  with  the  determination  of  never  suffering  a  gun,  at  any 
time,  to  be  held  for  a  moment,  or  even  carried,  so  as  to  be  likely 
to  come  in  the  direction  of  either  man  or  beast  One,  who  strictly 
abides  by  this  golden  rule,  would  be  less  liable  to  accidents,  even 
if  he  went  from  his  door  with  both  barrels  cocked,  than  he  who 
neglected  it  for  a  few  frivolous  maxims. 

But  to  be  brief,  (which  is  here  my  study)  allow  me  to  suggest 
an  humble  attempt  for  the  instruction  of  the  complete  novice. 
First,  let  him  take  a  gun  that  he  can  manage,  and  be  shown  how 
to  put  it  to  his  shoulder,  with  the  breech  and  sight  on  a  level,  and 
make  himself  master  of  bringing  them  up  to  a  wafer. 

Then  [with  a  wooden  or  bone  driver,  instead  of  a  flint;  or  any 
thing  to  protect  his  lock  from  the  concussion  of  iron  versus  iron, 
if  a  detonater],  let  him  practise  at  this  mark ;  and,  when  he  thinks 
he  can  draw  his  trigger  without  flinching,  he  may  present  the 
gun  to  your  right  eye,  by  which  you  will  see,  at  once,  if  he  is 
master  of  his  first  lesson.  In  doing  this  he  must  remember,  that 
the  moment  the  gun  is  brought  up  to  the  centre  of  the  object,  the 
trigger  should  be  pulled,  as  the  first  sight  is  always  unquestion- 
ably the  best 

Then  send  him  out  to  practise  at  a  card  with  powder,  till  he 
has  got  steady,  and  afterwards  load  his  gun,  occasionally,  with 
shot;  but  never  let  the  time  of  your  making  this  addition  be 
known  to  him,  and  the  idea  of  it  being,  perhaps,  impossible  to 
strike  his  object,  will  remove  all  anxiety,  and  he  will  soon  be- 
come perfectly  collected. 

The  intermediate  lesson  of  a  few  shots,  at  small  birds,  may  be  • 
given ;  but  this  plan  throughout  must  be  adopted  at  game,  and 
continued,  in  the  first  instance,  till  the  pupil  has  quite  divested 
himself  of  all  tremor  at  the  springing  of  a  covey,  and  observed, 
in  the  last,  till  most  of  his  charges  of  shot  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  birds.  If  he  begins  with#both  eyes  open,  he  will  save  him- 
self the  trouble  of  learning  to  shoot  so  afterwards.  An  aim  thus, 
from  the  right  shoulder,  comes  to  the  same  point  as  one  taken 
with  the  left  eye  shut,  and  it  is  the  most  ready  method  of  shoot- 
ing quick. 
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Be  careful  to  remind  him  (as  a  beginner)  to  keep  his  gun 
moving,  as  follows: — before  an  object,  crossing;  full  high  for  a 
bird  rising  up,  or  flying  away  very  low;  and  between  the  ears  of 
hares  and  rabbits,  running  straight  away ;  all  this,  of  course,  in 
proportion  to  the  distance ;  and  if  we  consider  the  velocity  with 
which  a  bird  flies,  we  shall  rarely  err  by  firing,  when  at  forty 
yards,  at  least  five  or  six  inches  before  it.  (As  the  barrels  of 
double  guns  usually  shoot  a  Utile  inwards  at  long  ^distances,  there 
is  so  far  a  preference  in  favour  of  the  right  barrel  for  an  object 
crossing  to  the  left,  and  vice  versb,  that  if  we  were  beating  along 
the  side  of  a  hedge,  if  would  be  best  to  keep  the  barrel  next  to 
it  in  a  state  of  preparation).  Till  the  pupil  is  au  fait  in  all  this, 
he  will  find  great  assistance  from  the  sight,  which  he  should  have 
precisely  on  the  intended  point,  when  he  fires.  He  will  thus,  by 
degrees,  attain  the  art  of  killing  his  game  in  good  style,  which  is 
to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  object,  and  fire  the  moment  he  has  brought 
up  the  gun.  He  may  then,  ultimately,  acquire  the  knack  of  kill- 
ing snap  shots,  and  bring  down  a  November  bird  the  moment  it 
tops  the  stubble,  or  a  rabbit  popping  in  a  furze-brake,  with  more 
certainty  than  he  was  once  used  to  shoot  a  young  grouse  in 
August,  or  a  partridge  in  September. 

Many  begin  with  very  quick  shooting,  and  kill  admirably 
well ;  but  are  often  apt  not  to  let  their  birds  fly  before  they  put 
up  their  guns,  and  therefore  dreadfully  mangle  them,  and,  I  have 
observed,  are  not  such  every  day  shots  as  those  who  attain  their 
rapid  execution  on  a  slow  and  good  principle. 

There  are  few  of  my  young  readers,  I  dare  say,  that  have  not, 
at  some  time  or  other,  met  with  a  man  who,  wishing  to  show  off 
his  shooting,  has  never  fired  but  when  he  was  pretty  sure  of  kill- 
ing, and  whose  pride  was  to  be  able  to  boast  after  dinner  that  he 
had  bagged  so  many  birds  without  having  missed  a  shot  the 
whole  morning.  But  before  we  give  this  person  credit  for  the 
name  to  which  he  aspires,  let  us  ask  him  whether,  in  so  doing, 
he  brought  home  as  much  game  as  he  ought  to  do  1  or  whether, 
in  order  to  bag  a  dozen  head  of  game  without  missing,  he  has 
not  refused  at  least  twenty  shots,  in  covert,  &c,  and,  taking  all 
chances,  about  eight  or  ten  of  which  ought  to  have  been  killed  ? 
It  is  generally  the  mistaken  idea  of  those  who  are  no  judges  of 
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shooting,  that  if  a  man  kills  a  certain  number  of  times  without 
missing,  he  is  to  be  put  down  as  a  first-rate  shot ;  and  that  ano- 
ther person,  because  he  has  been  seen  to  miss,  is  to  be  considered 
as  his  inferior. 

With  regard  to  the  distance  which  constitutes  a  fair  shot,  there 
is  no  speaking  precisely;  but  as  far  as  such  things  can  be  brought 
to  paper,  and  guns  to  an  average,  I  should  say,  that  provided  a 
gun  is  held  straight,  a  bird  should  scarcely  ever  escape  at  forty 
yards ;  and  that  that  is  the  outside  of  poin^blank  range,  although, 
at  fifty  yards,  the  chances  are  three  to  one  in  favour  of  killing, 
with  a  good  aim ;  but  as  a  gun  never  shoots  twice  alike,  a  bird, 
at  this  distance,  may  sometimes  be  struck  with  three  or  four  shot, 
and,  at  others,  may  escape  through  an  interval,  though  the  piece 
be  never  so  well  directed.  But  if  a  pellet  should  take  a  bird  in  a 
vital  part,  or  the  wing,  at  seventy  or  even  eighty  yards,  it  would 
probably  come  down,  though  the  odds  (at  such  distances)  are,  of 
course,  against  your  hitting  it  at  all.  Birds  flying  straight  away, 
or  coming  to  you,  require  a  much  harder  blow,  than  those  cross- 
ing or  flying  directly  over  your  head ;  by  reason  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  they  are  partly  shielded  by  the  rump,  and  in  the  second, 
the  feathers  are  apt,  at  long  distances,  to  glance  the  shot. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  man  must  either  pick  his  shots 
or  occasionally  miss,  though  his  gun  be  every  time  held  straight 
I  may  venture  to  say  there  is  no  sportsman  living  who  has  not 
been  known  to  miss  the  fairest  shots ;  and  there  are  very  few 
but  now  and  then  in  a  season  will  shoot  badly  for  a  whole  day. 
It  stands  to  reason  when  the  most  skilful  may  become,  for  a  time, 
unnerved  for  shooting,  by  ill-health,  oppression  of  mind,  one 
night's  debauch,  or  any  thing  that  will  operate  on  the  temper  or 
nerves. 

One,  who  vexes  himself  about  missing  a  fair  shot,  is  the  less 
likely  to  support  himself  at  all  times  as  a  first-rate  performer,  be- 
cause that  vexation  alone  might  be  the  very  means  of  his  missing 
other  shots,  and  therefore  he  could  not  be  so  much  depended  on  as 
another  man  who  bore  the  disappointment  with  good  humour. 

When  two  persons  are  shooting  together,  there  cannot  be  a 
more  simple  way  of  avoiding  confusion  than  for  each  man,  when 
a  covey  rises,  to  select  the  outer  birds  on  his  own  side.    Let  all 
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birds  that  cross  belong  exclusively  to  that  shooter  for  whose  side 
their  heads  are  pointed ;  and  let  all  single  birds,  that  may  rise  and 
go  away  fair  for  either  person,  be  taken  alternately,  and  left  en* 
tirely  for  the  two  barrels  of  the  shooter  to  whom  they  belong. 

From  one,  who  professes  himself  an  adept  with  a  double  gun, 
it  is  expected,  that  he  will  kill  a  bird  with  each  barrel,  almost 
every  time  the  covey  rises  within  fair  distance ;  unless  impeded 
by  the  smoke  &  his  first  barrel  or  other  obstacles,  which  he 
should  endeavour  to  avoid.  The  usual  method  is  to  take  down 
the  gun,  and  present  it  afresh,  after  the  first  shot;  but  as  I  have 
seen  fourteen  successive  double  shots  killed  the  other  way,  I  shall 
venture  to  recommend  it,  as  being  more  expeditious.  It  is,  never 
to  take  the  gun  from  the  shoulder,  till  both  barrels  are  fired ;  by 
which  means  so  little  time  is  taken  between  the  two  shots,  that 
the  first,  as  well  as  the  second  bird,  may  be  suffered  to  fly  to  a 
proper  distance ;  and  let  those,  who  are  not  to  be  trusted  with 
both  barrels  cocked,  get  the  gravitating  stops  or  use  a  single  gun. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  quickness  with  which  two  barrels 
may  be  correctly  fired,  provided  the  gun  is  kept  to  the  shoulder, 
I  shall  mention  an  instance. — John  Ford,  gamekeeper  to  the  Earl 
of  Portsmouth,  and  a  man  about  six  feet  six !  laid  his  gun  on  the 
ground,  of  course  with  both  barrels  cocked ;  and,  after  throwing 
off  two  penny-pieces  himself,  he  took  up  his  gun,  and  hit  them 
both  most  handsomely,  before  either  fell  to  the  ground.  He  re- 
quested me  to  try,  with  his  gun  if  I  could  do  the  same*  At  first 
I  failed,  for  want  of  being,  what  we  used  to  call  at  Eton,  a  good 
"  shy;"  but,  after  Ford  had  given  me  a  few  lessons  in  the  throw- 
ing department,  I  did  it  the  first  time,  (though,  perhaps,  more  by 
hick  than  skill,)  putting  five  shot  in  one  and  six  in  the  other; 
which  led  me  to  conclude  that,  by  practice,  this  might  be  reduced 
to  about  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  other  quick  double  shots. 
As  to  a  man  with  his  gun  iri  his  hand,  throwing  up,  and  hitting 
two  penny-pieces,  or  half-pence,  it  is  no  more  than  what  many 
shots  can  do,  by  the  mere  knack  of  catching  the  first  just  after 
the  turn,  and  presenting  well  under  the  second :  but  the  other 
performance  \S  really  a  difficulty.  Let  some  of  the  pigeon- 
shooters  try  this,  by  way  of  a  "  spree,"  and  they  will  save  a  deal 
of  innocent  blood,  and  find  they  have  enough  to  do.     Most 
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people  will  say,  "  This  is  not  like  shooting  birds." — True ;  but  I 
Bay  this, — it  distinguishes,  to  speak  musically,  the  prestissimo 
frppi  the  alegro  in  handling  a  double  gun ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
points  by  which  we  may  judge  as  to  the  brilliant  or  first-rate 
style  of  .shooting.  But  Ford  is  a  capital  game-shot  also ;  and, 
as  for  his  talent  as  a  dove-butcher,  a  pair  of  old  blues  have  no 
chance  with  him ;  though  he  is  unknown  to  all  the  celebrated 
artists  of  the  trap.  (His  gun  was  made  by  Wi#tnot  of  Andover, 
successor  to  Long,  and  Hive  of  Parsons ;  and  never,  since  the 
days  of  Joe,  have  I  seen  one  that  pleased  me  better  in  the 
mounting.  Since  the  sixth  edition,  Willmot  has  gone  off,  on 
"spec"  to  America,  where  I  hope  my  recommendation  may 
follow  him.  And  since  the  eighth  edition  people  have  told  me 
that  my  "  book  has  been  the  making  of  him  in  America.") 

Many  of  the  sportsmen  of  the  old  school  would  be  quite  irri- 
tated if  laughed  at  for  their  extreme  caution  in  never  allowing 
their  gun  to  be  cocked  till  after  the  bird  had  risen ;  but  if  they  will 
show  me  one  among  them  that  can  cock  a  gun,  and  bring  down 
a  snap-shot  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  one  who  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  present  and  fire,  and  particularly  in  making  double 
shots,  I  will  resign  all  pretensions  to  argument  on  the  subject 
This  system  may  have  done  very  well  half  a  century  ago,  when 
they  might  almost  have  "  put  salt  on  the  birds'  tails,"  and  when 
the  art  of  neatly  using  the  second  barrel  was  wholly  unknown. 
But  those  who  shoot  on  this  system,  in  a  wild  country,  would 
stand  a  poor  chance  in  competition  with  one  who  went  up  to  his 
game  with  both  barrels  cocked,  at  a  time  when  the  birds  were 
wary,  and  when  the  loss  of  an  instant  made  the  difference  of 
ten  yards  in  the  distance.  The  argument,  therefore,  as  to  not 
cocking  a  gun,  can  only  be  heard  on  the  question  of  safety.  And 
here  again  I  must  confess  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  their  correct- 
ness. We  will  put  a  cool  and  steady  old  sportsman  out  of  the 
question :  but  suppose  an  eager  young  man,  who  is  unaccustomed 
to  shooting  walks  up  to  his  dog  with  his  gun  half-cocked ;  the 
moment  thS  birds  rise  he  is  in  such  a  state  of  agitation,  that  in 
attempting  to  draw  back  the  cock  of  his  gun,  with  a  trembling 
hand  he  lets  it  slip  before  the  scear  has  caught  the  tumbler.  Off 
goes  the  gun  !  and  the  best  fortune  that  can  be  expected  is  the 
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happy  escape  of  a  favourite  dog,  or  the  life  of  his  fellow-shooter. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  goes  up  with  his  gun  cocked, 
and  his  companion  or  follower  sees  that  he  advances  with  the 
muzzle  in  a  safe  and  elevated  position,  the  worst  that  can  happen 
is,  that  he  may  fire  it  by  accident,  in  a  direction  that  may  be  as 
likely,  or  more  so,  to  kill  a  bird  than  when  he  aimed  at  it,  or,  at 
all  events,  in  one  that  could  endanger  neither  man  nor  dog. 
With  regard  to  presenting,  the  hand  when  hear  the  guard  is  in  the 
safest,  and  when  grasping  the  stock  in  the  firmest  position.  Here 
let  the  shooter  please  himself. 

Avoid  squaring  your  elbows  when  you  present  a  gun ;  it  gives 
you  an  unsteady  position,  and  has  the  same  outlandish  appearance 
as  the  squared  elbows  of  our  half  strangled  exquisites  who  drive 
about  the  streets.  Nothing  can  be  neatly  or  gracefully  done  that 
is  not  done  with  ease ;  and  a  man  may  as  well  say  that  he  can 
sit  with  the  same  comfort  in  the  stocks  as  on  a  sofa,  as  that,  he 
can,  in  reality  or  appearance,  be  as  easy  with  his  elbows  forced 
outwards,  as  when  in  their  natural  position. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment,  then,  we  shall  perceive,  that  in 
doing  most  things,  squared  elbows  have  not  only  an  unskilful,  but 
an  ungraceful  appearance. 

When  a  man  is  no  further  versed  in  shooting  than  just  to  have 
become  quite  expert  at  bringing  down  his  bird,  I  conceive  that 
he  has  only  learnt  about  one-third  rof  his  art  as  a  shooting  sports- 
man. Knowing  where  to  place  himself  for  shots, — how  to  spring 
his  game  to  advantage, — what  days  and  weather  to  choose  for 
the  different  kinds  of  sport,  constitute  at  least  the  other  two- 
thirds  ;  till  he  is  master  of  which,  he  may  often  get  beat  in  filling 
his  bag,  by  a  very  inferior  marksman  to  himself.  Again ;  ad- 
mit him  to  have  learnt  every  thing  in  the  ordinary  way,  then 
comes  wildfowl  shooting ;  the  requisites  for  understanding  which 
are  so  totally  different,  that  there  are  many  of  the  greatest  field 
sportsmen  in  the  kingdom  who  know  no  more  about  it  than 
children. 

FINISHING  LESSONS  IN  SHOOTING. 

I  shall  now  add  a  few  little  hints,  that  may  possibly  be  of  ser- 
vice to  many  of  my  readers  who  have  had  some  practice  in 
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shooting ;  but  who,  I  trust,  will  not  be  offended  at  my  offering  a 
few  finishing  lessons,  under  an  idea  that  something,  in  general, 
may  be  learnt  even  from  the  most  inferior  person,  and  because 
that,  after  I  had  shot  for  more  than  thirty  years,  not  a  season,  no, 
not  even  a  month  or  a  week  elapsed,  without  my  discovering 
that  I  had  been  previously  ignorant  of  some  trifle  or  other.  If, 
therefore,  a  person  feels  himself  above  hearing  an  opinion  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  art,  he  decidedly  gives  the  greatest  and 
most  positive  proof  of  his  own  deficiency  and  narrowness  of  con- 
ception. Safely,  however,  may  it  be  said,  that  in  field  sports,  as 
well  as  in  other  pursuits,  there  are  thousands  who  fancy  that  no 
one  can  show  them  any  thing,  when  they  have  literally  not  learnt 
above  a  twentieth  part  of  their  art ;  and  such  people  are  always  best 
left  alone ;  as,  like  blighted  fruit,  they  have  a  bastard  colour  of  ma- 
turity, that  must  for  ever  debar  their  coming  to  perfection. 

With  apologies  for  this  digression,  let  me  now  endeavour  to 
recollect  what  hints  I  can,  that  are  not  universally  known. 

In  killing  snap  shots,  fix  your  eyes,  and  immediately  pitch  your 
gun  and  fire,  as  it  were,  along,  or  rather  over,  the  backs  of  the 
birds.  Recollect  they  are  generally  rising,  and  not  flying  for- 
ward, when  you  take  them  very  quick ;  and  that  as  the  birds  re- 
quired to  be  so  taken  are  usually  at  a  distance,  an  elevation,  at 
all  events,  can  do  no  harm.  If  you  cannot  acquire  the  knack  of 
doing  this,  your  snap-shot  birds,  being  struck  in  the  breast,  will 
go  off,  and  tower  before  they  drop. 

If  you  have  a  double  gun,  always  contrive  as  much  as  possible 
to  get  cross  shots,  (which  you  will  most  likely  do  by  walking 
across,  or  heading  your  dog,  instead  of  going,  like  a  bungler, 
directly  from  him  to  the  game,)  or  otherwise  your  second-barrel 
birds,  by  flying  straight  away  up  wind,  down  wind,  or,  in  short, 
in  the  smoke,  may  sometimes  defy  the  best  shot  in  Europe. 
Recollect  further,  that,  as  birds  fly  across  you,  they  not  only  be- 
come clear  of  the  smoke,  but  give  you  more  time,  and  present  to 
your  charge  a  more  vital  part.  Be  assured  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  generalship,  (if  I  may  use  the  expression,)  as  well  as  marks- 
manship, in  showing  off  a  brilliant  day's  shooting.  But  when  a 
man,  over  his  bottle,  talks  to  his  company  of  killing  to  a  cer- 
tainty double  shots  in  whatever  situation  you  choose  to  spring 
the  game,  within  forty  yards,  "  hear  him,"  as  Lord  Chesterfield 
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says,  *wi&  patience,  and  at  least  seeming  attention;"  although 
you  might  feel  disposed  to  confer  on  him  the  order  of  the  long 
bow,  or  put  him  on  your  list  for  a  knight's  companion  of  the 
golden  hatchet  Recollect,  however,  it  is  but  liberal  to  allow 
those  persons,  who  have  most  frequently  the  mortification  to  do 
but  little,  the  comfort  of  astonishing  the  credulous  by  talking  a 
great  deal 

In  firing  at  random  distances,  where  birds  are  crossing  you  at 
the  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  yards,  the  average  of  good  shots 
generally  present  not  more  than  half  a  foot  before  them.  But  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  after  the  shot  has  been  driven  through 
the  air  to  the  point-blank  distance,  it  travels  so  much  slower,  that 
the  allowance  must  be  greatly  increased ;  and  that  although  a 
few  inches  may  be  sufficient  to  fire  before  a  fair  cross  shot,  yet 
at  sixty  or  seventy  yards  I  should  fire  at  least  two  or  three  feet 
before  the  bird,  if  it  went  with  any  velocity.  Yes,  even  with  a 
detonater  I  should  do  so,  at  this  distance !  Let  any  one  of  my 
young  readers,  who  shoots  fairly,  try  this  against  one  that  adopts 
the  ordinary  system,  and  see  who  will  make  the  greatest  number 
of  long  shots.  While  attending  to  this,  however,  he  must  take 
care  not  to  present  too  low,  but  pitch  his  gun  well  up,  or,  if  any 
thing,  full  high  for  the  mark. 

In  shooting  by  guess  at  rabbits,  or  any  thing  in  covert,  fire  at 
least  a  foot  or  two  before  the  object,  because,  on  losing  sight  of 
it,  your  hand  will  imperceptibly  obey  the  eye  in  coming  to  a  sort 
of  check,  by  which  you  will  invariably  shoot  a  long  way 
behind  it 

In  walking  up  to  your  dogs,  in  turnips  or  high  stubble,  when 
birds  are  wild,  lift  your  legs  high ;  and  by  thus  making  less  noise, 
you  will  get  twice  as  near  to  your  game.  In  an  open  country, 
where  the  stubble  is  thin,  advance  as  quick  as  possible,  tread 
light,  and  crouch  your  body  as  low  as  you  can.  Why  does  a 
pointer  sometimes  get  within  ten  yards,  when  the  birds  fly  up 
from  the  shooter  at  above  100?  Because  a  dog  is  so  low  the 
birds  cannot  see  him,  and  rapidly  advances  on  them  without 
making  a  noise.  The  sceptic  may  fancy  this  an  "  old  woman's 
story," — but,  for  all  that,  he'll  get  beat  by  the  man  who  attends 
to  it 
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If  a  dog  stands  at  a  high  hedge,  go  yourself  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  let  your  servant  be  sent  where  the  dog  stands.  When 
he  hears  you  arrive  opposite,  let  him  call  to  you;  and  when. you 
are  ready  for  him  to  beat  the  hedge,  £ive  a  whistle,  because  a 
bird,  being  less  alarmed  at  a  whistle  than  a  man's  voice,  will 
most  likely  come  out  on  your  side. .  Some  people  heigh  the  dogs 
in.  This,  I  need  not  tell  a  sportsman,  is  the  way  to  spoil  them, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  being  stanch  on  such  occasions.  It 
sometimes  happens,  that  there  is  a  close  twisted  hedge  on  the 
opposite  side,  so  that  the  birds,  in  order  to  extricate. themselves, 
must  face  the  dog ;  and  it  is  for  want  of  cunning  to  do  this,  that 
young  birds  are  so  often  caught  in  hedges,  to  the  great  delight  of 
ammunition-savers  and  pot-hunters.  In  the  latter  case,  keep  with 
your  dogs,  and  send  round  your  man  to  poke  the  hedge  with  a 
stick. 

If  your  object  is  to  get  a  great  deal  of  game  on  the  game  beat, 
provided  you  have  it  to  yourself,  do  not  go  out  above  three  days 
in  a  week.  By  so  doing  you  will  kill  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
by  following  the  birds  without  intermission.  Many  people,  who 
wish  to  secure  all  the  partridges  they  can  during  the  month  of 
September,  make  a  point  of  shooting  every  day,  and  are  quite 
disconcerted  if  they  lose  even  half,  a  day's  sport  All  this  is 
natural  enough  in  keen  young  sportsmen,  and  very  well,  provided 
they  have  fresh  dogs,  and  fresh  ground  to  beat ;  but  under  other 
circumstances  they  would  stand  no  chance  with  a  man  who  went 
out  three  times  a  week ;  because  his  birds,  having  intervening 
days  to  be  left  quiet,  would  lie  so  much  better,  that  he,  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  would  continue  to  fill  his  bag,  while  ano- 
ther would  have  so  driven  and  harassed  his  coveys,  that  he 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  get  a  fair  single,  much  less  a  double 
shot.  (I  name  this,  and  indeed  all  I  have  asserted,  not  as  a  mere 
opinion,  but  as  the  result  of  decided  proofs,  that  I  have  witnessed 
no  small  number  of  times.) 

In  boisterous  weather,  contrive,  as  much  as  you  can,  to  sport 
on  the  windward  part  of  your  beat,  or  you  will  drive  the  birds 
away  from  your  own  property,  to  where  they  may  fall  a  prey  to 
other  shooters,  or  be  driven  into  the  heart  of  another  manor  by 
some  knowing  gamekeeper.    Many  old  sportsmen  will  not  beat 
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their  ground  at  all  in  windy  weather.  This  I  hold  to  be  bad, 
for  birds  run  a  great  deal  when  it  blows  hard;  and,  by  such 
means,  often  run  out  of  bounds.  When  birds  •  are  young  and 
tame,  a  windy  day  is  .generally  the  ruin  of  good  sport ;  but  when 
they  are  strong  and  wild,  the  most  boisterous  weather  is  fre- 
quently the  best  for  one  who  shoots  quick  and  well,  as  the  birds 
cannot  hear  so  far,  and  will  often  lie  the  closer,  for  the  sake  of 
shelter. 

For  one  who  happens  to  be  deprived  of  his  only  dog  at  the 
critical  time  of  the  shooting,  or  when  there  is  no  scent,  on  a  dry 
sultry  day,  there  is  many  a  worse  plan  for  killing  birds  than  to 
get  two  boys  to  drag  the  ground  with  a  rope,  from  ten  to  twenty 
yards  long,  kept  down  with  a  weight  or  stone  at  each  end.  This 
plan  first  struck  me  from  the  immense  number  of  birds  that  have 
been  sprung  by  the  land  measurers,  after  harvest,  at  a  time  when 
the  best  of  sportsmen  have  left  behind  them  a  great  deal  of 
game.  If  there  is  one  shooter,  he  should  keep  in  the  middle,  a 
little  behind  the  rope,  and  the  boys  should  be  well  drilled  to  drop 
like  dogs  when  the  game  rises.  But  if  two  shooters,  then  one 
may  be  on  each  flank,  and  the  rope  may.  have  a  longer  sweep. 

For  a  person  who  has  regular  business  to  attend,  and  there- 
fore can  only  go  out  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  I  should,  in 
September,  always  recommend  him  to  dine  at  one  o'clock,  and 
shoot  in  the  afternoon  (the  grand  time  for  filling  the  bag).  His 
nerves  are  then  sure  to  be  in  a  pretty  good  state  for  shooting, 
and  his  head  perhaps  would  then  be  less  disposed  for  application. 
When  he  returns,  let  him  take  with  his  refreshment  tea  or  coffee, 
instead  of  other  beverage,  after  which  he  will  feel  himself  cool, 
clear-headed,  and  again  fit  for  business,  instead  of  being  disposed 
to  throw  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  and  snore  away  the  evening 
in  concert  with  his  dog.  Do  not  let  him  think  that  by  thus 
advising  I  wish  to  deprive  him  of  his  nightcap,  or  he  may  at  once 
condemn  me  and  my  book  for  ever !  No  1  if  he  likes  grog,  or 
other  liquor,  he  may  finish  the  evening  with  a  bucketful,  only  let 
business  be  first  done,  and  put  out  of  the  way. 

For  gentlemen  who  require  a  delicate  hand  in  drawing, 
mechanism,  surgical  operations,  music,  &c.,  &c.,  I  should  advise 
them  always  to  shoot  in  gloves,  and  the  moment  they  return 
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from  the  field  to  wash  their  hands  in  very  warm  water,  using 
with  it  a  more  than  usual  quantity  of  soap ;  or  their  hands,  by 
constant  shooting,  will,  for  a  time,  become  so  coarse  and  hard 
as  to  spoil  and  unfit  them,  in  some  degree,  for  that  nicety  which 
may  be  required  in  their  more  valuable  occupations.  Many 
people  cannot,  or  rather  fancy  that  they  cannot,  shoot  in  gloves, 
and  consequently  their  hands  become  as  coarse  as  those  of  a 
game-keeper,  which,  utterly  as  I  abhor  dandyism,  I  must  yet 
observe,  is  not  quite  in  unison  with  the  appearance  of  a  perfect 
gentleman.  I  shall,  therefore,  recommend  to  them -dark  kid 
gloves,  which  will  stand  a  month's  shooting  much  better  than 
might  be  supposed ;  and  if  they  fit  nicely  to  the  fingers,  are  so 
thin  as  not  to  be  the  least  incumbrance  between  the  triggers. 

If  a  person  is  extremely  nervous  from  hearing  the  report  of  his 
gun,  or  from  the  noise  of  the  rising  game,  let  him  prime  his  ears 
with  cotton,  and  his  inside  with  tincture  of  bark  and  sal  volatile. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  covey  of  birds  is  always  to  be 
found,  but  never  to  be  got  at ;  and  are  always  seen  going  over 
one  hedge,  as  soon  as  you  arrive  at  the  other.  In  this  case  let 
the  shooter,  if  distressed  for  a  brace  of  birds,  place  himself  behind 
the  hedge  they  fly  over,  and  send  a  person  round  to  drive  the 
birds  to  him.  He  will  then  probably  get  a  double  shot,  and  very 
likely  disperse  the  covey. 

When  birds  are  so  wild  that  they  will  not  lie,  you  often  see 
them  running  across  a  barren  field ;  in  which  case  keep  out  of 
sight,  if  you  can,  and  make  a  little  noise,  in  order  to  drive  them 
to  the  opposite  hedge;  but  do  not  show  yourself,  or  they  will 
perhaps  fly  up,  and  be  afterwards  so  much  on  the  alert  as  not  to 
be  got  at  without  great  manoeuvring. 

When  birds  run,  (but  are  not  visible  on  the  ground,  and  the 
dogs  keep  drawing  across  a  whole  field,)  as  they  will  do,  most 
particularly  in  a  dry  easterly  wind,  they  are  almost  sure  to  get 
up  at  a  long  distance.  My  recipe  on  this  occasion  is,  to  have  a 
man  on  horseback,  and  make  him  take  an  immense  circle,  and 
after  he  thinks  he  has  arrived  well  ahead  of  the  birds,  to  gallop 
up  and  down  in  a  transverse  direction ;  by  which  means,  between 
the  two  enemies,  the  covey  are  often  induced  to  squat  down 
close  in  their  own  defence ;  or,  what  is  even  better,  to  disperse 
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before  they  take  flight.  In  beating  a  narrow  strip  of  turnips, 
with  two  shooters,  when  birds  are  wild  and  run,  let  one  of  them 
enter  the  croft  about  80  yards  in  front  of  the  other,  and  walk  on 
in  echetton,  as  the  man  in  advance  will  then  have  all  the  wild 
ones  coming  to  him,  and  his  partner  the  tame  ones,  if  some  of 
the  birds  happen  to  lie  welL 

If  you  have  a  piece  of  turnips  very  near  a  small  covert,  into 
which  you  wish  birds  to  be  driven  for  good  shooting,  at  a  time 
when  they  have  become  wild,  be  careful  what  you  are  about  in 
windy  weather;  because  birds,  when  shot  at,  will  of  course,  fly 
much  farther  than  if  quietly  sprung,  and  particularly  if  borne 
away  by  the  wind.  It  will  often  happen,  therefore,  that  by  your 
refusing  two  or  three  shots  on  such  an  occasion,  you  will  get 
twenty  or  thirty  shots  after  the  birds  (which,  from  running 
among  the  turnips,  frequently  become  dispersed,)  are  dropped  all 
over  the  covert;  whereas  if  this  covert  is  not  very  large,  they 
might  probably  have  flown  beyond  it,  had  you  discharged  a  gun. 
Many  eager  sportsmen,  however,  would  be  loth  to  trust  to  such 
a  lottery,  and  argue  that "  a  bird  in  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush ;"  but  such  I  have  proved  to  be  the  case ;  and  this,  as  well 
as  every  other  part  that  relates  to  shooting,  has  been  pencilled 
down  in  the  field,  with  a  query  as  to  its  future  confirmation ;  and 
if  it  has  stood  repeated  tests,  entered  in  MS.  for  this  work. 

In  calm  weather,  after  September,  never  go  bellowing  out 
"  P— o— n— t— o,"  "  T— o— h— o,"  &c.  (like  a  boy  hooting  at 
birds  on  corn).  Your  keeper  will  do  this,  at  another  time,  if  the 
dog  requires  it,  and  be  pleased  with  his  own  noise.  But  rather 
take  your  chance  of  the  second  dog's  seeing  the  point  in  time ; 
or  you  may  probably  do  much  more  harm  than  the  very  dog  that 
you  are  rating.  If,  however,  the  dog  is  going  down  wind,  the 
case  alters;  but  even  then  I  should  rather  try  the  expedient  of  a 
menacing  attitude,  seconded  by  a  clod  of  dirt,  or  a  turnip,  to 
using  my  voice  on  such  an  occasion.  (Of  course  I  mean  if  I 
wanted  birds,  otherwise  a  good  sportsman  ought  always  to  lose 
a  shot,  rather  than  neglect  his  dogs.) 

If  you  really  want  game,  when  the  scent  is  bad,  and  see  pre- 
cisely where  a  covey  has  dropped,  let  your  dogs  be  taken  up,  and 
go  first  without  them ;  and  if  the  birds  get  up  singly,  never  think 
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of  picking  them  up,  but  make  the  best  of  your  time  in  loading 
and  firing.  Should  you,  however,  want  your  dogs,  have  them 
one  at  a  time,  by  making  a  signal,  or  whistling  to  your  man  who 
holds  them ;  but  do  not  speak,  lest,  by  so  doing,  you  might  spring 
the  covey. 

If  you  have  a  small  beat,  rather  give  leave  to  one  of  the  best 
shots  in  England,  who  is  content  to  shoot  twice  a  week,  than  to 
an  idle  bungler,  who  is  lounging  out  with  a  gun  every  day ;  be- 
cause the  one,  although  he  kills  game  himself,  does  not  prevent 
you  from  doing  the  same;  while  the  other,  by  harassing  the 
birds,  day  after  day,  without  intermission,  will  make  them  wild, 
and  very  probably  drive  them  into  another  country.  When  per- 
mission is  asked  to  shoot «  occasionally,"  recollect  this  means  as 
often  as  a  person  thinks  proper  to  go  over  your  ground ;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  carte  blanche  amounting  to  no  more  or  less  than 
to  obtain  the  same  advantage  that  you  possess  yourself.  Be 
*  wide  awake"  to  such  modest  applications ! 

To  be  in  good  nerve  for  shooting,  have  all  your  arrangements 
made,  and  your  apparatus  prepared,  over  night ;  and  then  you 
have  only  to  take  your  breakfast,  and  go  off  in  the  morning,  in 
time  to  find  your  beat  undisturbed,  and  without  having  any  thing 
to  flurry  you,  by  which  you  may  become  irritated  and  unsteady 
in  the  field.  This  is  often  the  case  with  gentlemen  on  their  own 
estates,  who  are  sometimes  so  interrupted,  that  they  lose  half  the 
morning  before  they  can  get  away  from  home. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  hints  that  I  had  hitherto  kept  to  my- 
self; but  as  now  (thanks  neither  to  age  nor  imprudence,  but  to 
accidental  circumstances,)  I  have  no  longer  eyes  or  nerves  for 
pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  shot,  the  greatest  pleasure  that  can 
possibly  remain  for  me  is  to  resign  the  little  I  have  learnt  for  the 
benefit  of  young  sportsmen.  The  rising  generation  of  shooters 
might  otherwise  be  left,  as  I  was  for  many  years,  to  find  out  all 
these  little  matters,  which  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  (admitting 
that  he  knows  them)  likes  to  impart  to  another ;  and  yet  which 
are  so  necessary  to  be  known,  before  even  the  best  shots  among 
them  would  be  able  to  cope  with  a  crafty  old  sportsman* 
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QUAIL  SHOOTING.* 

• 

Most  young  sportsmen,  and  many  .old  ones,  fancy  that  nothing 
great  can  be  done  on  the  first  day,  without  they  go  out  as  soon 
as  they  can  see  to  distinguish  a  bird  from  a  dog.  This  may  pos- 
sibly be  necessary  for  those  who  start  from  a  town,  where  two 
or  three  unfortunate  coveys  are  to  be  contended  for  by  half  the 
lawyers,  doctors,  schoolmasters  and  tradesmen  in  the  place ;  but 
under  other  circumstances,  this  is  the  very  worst  method  that 
can  be  adopted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  birds  being  at  this  time  on  the  feed,  will 
very  seldom  lie  well.  By  your  springing  them  from  the  run,  the 
covey  are  pretty  sure  to  take  wing  altogether ;  and  being  once 
disturbed  in  this  state,  it  becomes,  afterwards,  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  disperse  them  than  if  they  had  been  left  quiet  till  the  dew 
had  dried  on  the  stubble.  Secondly,  you  throw  off  with  long 
shots,  instead  of  fair  ones ;  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  not  a 
favourable  beginning,  either  for  yourself  or  dogs.  Thirdly,  for 
one  who  may  have  no  relay  of  pointers  or  setters,  it  should  be 
recollected  how  much  better  bestowed  would  be  the  work  which 
be  takes  out  of  them  while  slaving  to  little  purpose  in  the  dew  of 
the  morning,  if  he  reserved  it  for  the  afternoon.  This,  from 
about  three  till  six,  is  the  time  of  day  (in  the  early  part  of  the 
season)  that  all  the  best  shots  are  to  be  got  The  birds  are  then 
scattered,  and  driven  to  the  low  grounds  and  meadows ;  where, 
with  steady  dogs,  thef  may  be  found  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
kicked  up  as  fast  as  you  can  load  and  fire. 

The  most  partridges  (quails)  that  I  had  seen  bagged  in  a  day 
by  one  person,  (wheji  this  work  was  first  printed,)  in  a  country 
not  preserved,  were  Bfenty-three  brace,  in  killing  which  I  remem- 
ber, that  although  he  began  in  the  very  best  quarter,  and  every 
thing  favoured,  as  well  as  it  possibly  could  do,  his  starting  at  day- 
light, yet  he  only  got  three  shots  before  nine  o'clock. 

Although  he  had  four  relays  of  dogs,  he  felt  confident  that  he 
should  have  killed  at  least  seven  brace  more,  if  he  had  left  the 
coveys  undisturbed  till  about  half-past  seven  or  eight 

•  "  Ptrtridge"  Shooting  in  Col.  Hawker's  work. 
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The  person  who  performed  this,  and  the  double  shooting  before 
alluded  to,  went  out  in  a  subsequent  ye^r  at  nine  o'clock,  sur- 
rounded by  other  shooting-parties  who  had  been  hard  at  work 
since  the  break  of  day,  He  had  this  season  a  far  inferior  breed 
of  birds,  and  he  had  only  one,  and  that  a  very  old,  dog.  He  took 
refreshment,  and  rested  from  twelve  till  two ;  shot  again  till  six, 
and  then  went  home  to  dinner,  having  killed  fifty  partridges  and 
a  hare,  with  only  missing  two  very  loqg  shots,  though  he  inva- 
riably used  both  his  barrels  whenever  the  coveys  rose  within  gun- 
shot To  this  on§  dog  he  bagged  in  all,  at  different  times,  in  a 
wild  codntry,  3163  head  of  game.  In  1827,  when  the  breed  of 
birds  was  good,  the  same  person  shot  with  only  one  dog,  (except 
a  short  trial  of  a  young  one,  that  did  more  harm  than  good,  bat 
with  several  markers,)  and,  in  eight  hours,  he  bagged  fifty-one 
brace  of  partridges  (besides  three  brace  lost)  and  a  hare ;  and 
then  he  did  not  "  throw  off"  till  nine  o'clock.  This  is  perhaps 
the  best  day  on  record,  for  a  wild  country  and  one  dog. 

Much  game  as  I  have  seen  killed  in  a  September  day,  I  do  not 
recollect  one  solitary  instance  of  any  thing  extraordinary  being 
done  very  early  in  the  morning.  Many  people  tell  me  about  kill- 
ing ten  and  even  twenty  brace  before  breakfast;  but  I  never  yet 
had  the  fortune  to  see  the  chance  for  such  a  performance ;  be- 
cause the  dew  is  seldom  off  before  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  It 
would  be  bad  manners  to  doubt  their  word ;  so  I  will  conclude 
that  they  mean  before  some  dejeunl  &  la  fourcTiette,  at  12 ;  or 
perhaps  before  their  breakfast  on  the  following  day.  With  re- 
gard to  where  and  how  we  are  to  beat  for  game,  &c,  <fec,  H 
would  now  be  unnecessary  to  inform  even  a  school-boy ;  and, 
indeed,  others  having  mentioned  all  particulars,  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  my  not  imposing  on  the  readeifr  patience  with  what 
he  will  have  seen  before,  and  what,  to  ddRribe,  would  lead  me 
into  the  very  subject  of  other  sporting-authors.  Suffice  it  there- 
fore to  say,  that  the  great  object  is,  first  to  have  good  markers* 

*  Always  be  rare  to  tell  a  yoang  marker  that  he  most  carry  his  eye  well  forward 
when  a  covey  of  birda  begin  to  skim  in  their  flight,  and  consider,  that  as  they  may 
continue  doing  so  for  a  field  or  two,  he  cannot  safely  say  that  he  has  marked  them 
down,  till  he  has  seen  them  stop  and  flap  their  wings,  which  all  game  most  do,  be- 
fore they  can  alight  on  the  ground. 
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judiciously  placed,  and  then  to  disperse  the  birds ;  the  best  way 
to  do  which,  is  to  head  your  dogs,  by  taking  an  extensive  circle. 
The  second  is,  to  make  no  more  noise  than  what-  cannot  abso- 
lutely be  avoided,  by  doing  as  much  by  signal  and  whistling,  and 
as  little  by  hallooing  as  possible.  Thirdly,,  go  first  on  hills  to 
find,  and  drive  down  from  them,  the  birds,  and  then  in  vales  to 
kill  them.  Fourthly,  when  distressed  for  partridges,  in  a  scarce 
country ;  at  the  end  of  the  season,  take  a  horse,  and  gallop  from 
one  turnip-field  to  another,  instead  of  regularly  slaving  after  in- 
accessible coveys.  After  a  storm,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry, 
or  the  next  day,  birds  will  lie  in  a  calm ;  and,  after  a  calm,  they 
will  lie  in  windy  weather.  Birds  are  frequently  as  much  on  the 
listen  as  on  the  watch ;  and  this  is  why,  towards  the  end  of  the 
season,  we  sometimes  do  best  in  boisterous  weather. 

Many  an  excellent  shot  has  come  home  \*rith  an  empty  bag, 
under  the  following  circumstances.  He  has  gone  out  in  a  cold" 
raw  day,  and  found  that  the  birds  were  scarce  and  wild,  and  that 
even  in  turnips  they  would  not  lie.  But  had  he  then  tried  one 
kind  of  land,  to  which  almost  every  man,  as  well  as  his  dog,  has 
a  dislike-— the  fallows,  he  might  possibly  have  got  some  good 
double  slwts ;  because  the  birds,  finding  it  a  misery  to  run  here, 
particularly  if  he  walked  across  the  fallows,  will  sometimes  lie 
till  they  are  sprung  the  fairest  possible  shots. 

Let  me  conclude,  under  this  head,- with  a  few  observations  as 
to  taking  horses  into  the  field.  If  birds  are  wild,  a  sportsman, 
who  goes  out  with  his  man,  and  has  no  other  attendant,  will 
bring  in  more  game  if  he  contrives  to  mount  that  man,  or  rather 
a  light  boy,  behind  him ;  because,  the  moment  the  dog  stands,  he 
can  then  dismount,  (by  throwing  his  right  leg  over  the  horse's 
neck,)  and  leave  the  man  in  full  possession  of  the  Rosinante,  in- 
stead of  being  encumbered  with  a  led  horse,  which  frequently 
precludes  the  possibility  of  his  galloping  on  to  mark  a  covey,  or 
follow  up  a  towering  bird.  Moreover,  it  requires  no  conjurer  to 
discover  that  two  horses  make  more  noise  than  one;  and  all 
noise,  after  the  first  few  weeks,  is  the  ruin  of  sport. 
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GROUSE  SHOOTING. 

The  foregoing  observations  relative  to  partridges  may  be 
nearly  as  well  applied  to  grouse  shooting. 

The  chief  difficulty  to  be  guarded  against  in  this  delightful 
sport,  is  the  manoeuvre  of  the  old  cock,  who  runs  cackling  for- 
ward, in  order  to  lead  you  away  from  the  brood.  Old  sports- 
men and  old  dogs,  however,  should  be  too  well  aware  of  this 
stale  trick  to  pay  any  farther  attention  to  him,  than  to  destroy 
him,  if  possible,  on  his  first  appearance.  A  dog  who  has  been 
used  to  this  sport,  will  sometimes  head  him,  and  be  too  cunning 
for  him ;  or  all  events  will  not  suffer  him  to  prevent  the  sports- 
man from  getting  a  good  shot  at  the  rest  of  the  pack. 

To  find  muir-game  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  take  as 
many  pointers  or  setters  as  you  can  get  to  hunt  steadily  together. 
To  kill  them  when  found  and  marked  down,  take  up  all  but  one 
stanch  dog. 

For  shooting  grouse,  select  a  fine  sunshiny  day,  from  about  eight 
till  five  in  August  or  September,  and  from  about  eleven  till  three 
at  the  later  periods  of  the  season,  as  they  aret  hen  extremely  wild, 
and  will  only  lie  tolerably  during  the  few  hours  which  are  fa- 
voured by  a  warm  sun.  Unless  the  weather  is  very  fine,  you  will 
see  them  running  and  getting  up  five  hundred  yards  before  yoo. 
In  this  case,  let  one  person  take  an  immense  circle,  so  as  to  head 
them,  while  the  other  remains  behind  to  press  them  forward  when 
he  is  ready ;  and  above  all  things  you  should,  for  killing  them  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  use  either  No.  1,  2,  or  8  shot,  in  the  largest 
single  gun  that  you  can  possibly  manage ;  or,  what  is  better,  a 
good  stout  double  gun,  loaded  with  Eley's  cartridges.  Grouse 
take  a  harder  blow  than  partidges,  and  do  not  fly  quite  so  regu- 
lar and  steady. 

To  send  grouse  any  distance,  put  some  pepper  to  the  parts 
where  they  have  been  shot,  as  well  as  into  their  mouths,  and  then 
pack  them,  carefully  separated  from  each  other,  and  kept  as  air- 
tight as  possible,  in  boxes  of  hops.  For  all  other  information  on 
grouse  shooting,  I  refer  my  readers  to  an  admirable  little  book 
called  the  "  Moor  and  the  Lock,"  by  John  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  after 
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whose  long  experience  in  the  Highlands,  I  can  have  have  no  far- 
"ther  pretensions  to  write  on  the  subject 


WOODCOCK  SHOOTING. 

The  pursuit  of  woodcocks,  with  good  spaniels,  may  be  termed 
the  fox-hunting  of  shooting ! 

A  real  good  sportsman  feels  more  gratified  by  killing  a  wood- 
cock, or  even  a  few  snipes,  than  bags  full  of  game,  that  have 
been  reared  in  his  own  or  neighbour's  estate ;  and  one  who  does 
not,  may  be  considered  a  pot-hunter.  In  a  country  where  cocks 
are  scarce,  be  sure  to  put  a  marker  in  a  tree,  before  you  attempt 
to  flush  one  a  second  time ;  and  when  you  have  marked  down  a 
cock,  remember  how  very  apt  he  is  to  run  instead  of  rising  from 
the  spot  in  which  you  may  have  seen  him  drop.  If  a  cock  flies 
away,  and  continues  to  rise  wild,  go  safely  beyond  where  he  may 
have  at  last  dropped,  and  then  back  again  to  beat  for  him, 
(leaving  some  one  to  make  a  noise  on  the  side  where  you  had 
before  advanced  on  him,)  and  he  will  then  most  likely  either  lie 
close,  or  fly  towards  you.  If  this  will  not  do,  take  your  station 
quietly  to  windward,  (a»  cocks  generally  fly  against  the  wind,) 
give  a  whistle  when  you  are  ready,  and  let  the  other  person  then 
draw  on,  and  flush  him.  His  cry  of  "  Mark!"  will  assist  in 
frightening  and  driving  the  cock  forward,  and  be  a  signal  for 
your  preparation. 


SNIPE  SHOOTING. 

The  pursuit  of  snipes  is  declined  by  many,  who  plead  their 
inability  to  kill  them;* than  which  nothing  may  be  easier  ac- 
quired, by  a  pretty  good  shot  Snipe  shooting  is  like  fly-fishing : 
you  should  not  fix  a  day  for  it,  but  when  you  have  warm  windy 
weather,  saddle  your  horse  and  gallop  to  the  stream  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch.  Should  there  have  been  much  rain,  allow  the 
wind  to  dry  the  rushes  a  little  before  you  begin  to  beat  the  best 
ground,  or  the  snipes  may  not  lie  well.    Although  these  birds 
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frequent  wet  places,  yet  the  very  spot  on  which  they  sit  requires 
to  be  dry  to  their  breasts,  in  order  to  make  them  sit  close ;  or,  in 
other  words,  lie  well. 

If  they  spring  from  nearly  under  your  feet,  remain  perfectly 
unconcerned,  till  they  have  done  twisting,  and  then  bring  up  your 
gun  and  fire ;  but  if  you  present  in  haste,  they  so  tease  and 
flurry,  that  you  become  nervous,  and,  from  a  sort  of  panic,  can- 
not bring  the  gun  up  to  a  proper  aim.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  rise  at  a  moderate  distance,  down  with  them  before  they 
begin  their  evolutions.  When  they  cross,  be  sure  to  fire  well 
forward,  and  (if  you  possibly  can)  select,  as  I  have  before  said,  a 
windy  day  for  this  amusement ;  as  snipes  then  usually  lie  better, 
and,  on  being  sprung,  hang  against  the  wind,  and  become  a 
good  mark. 

In  springing  snipes,  always  try  to  get  to  the  windward  of  them, 
by  which  you  will  be  more  likely  to  prevent  their  moving,  and 
seldom  fail  to  get  a  cross  shot ;  in  taking  which  a  young  sports- 
man is  not  so  liable  to  be  confused  by  their  twisting. 

To  kill  snipes,  first  go  silently  down  wind  to  walk  up  the 
wilder  ones ;  afterwards  let  go  an  old  pointer  up  wind  to  find 
those  which  may  have  lain  so  close  as  to  allow  you  to  pass :  and 
before  you  spring  them,  take  care  to  make  a  circle,  and  head 
your  dog.  Look  always  for  snipes  in  places  which  are  not 
frozen.  I  have  always  found,  that  the  worst  time  to  shoot  snipes 
is  in  a  white  frost,  as  these  birds  then  generally  take  to  the  up- 
lands, or  get  into  some  rivulet,  in  small  whisps  or  flocks,  and 
spring  up  all  together,  instead  of  being  well  dispersed,  and  there- 
by affording  a  number  of  shots  as  they  do  in  boisterous  weather. 
But,  after  a  frost  has  brought  the  snipes  into  the  country,  you  are 
pretty  sure  of  good  sport  on  the  first  open  windy  day  that  fol- 
lows it.  Stick  to  these  birds  when  once  you  find  them,  as  they 
may  all  disappear  in  one  night.  In  the  New  Forest,  however, 
Old  Primmer,  the  celebrated  keeper,  told  me  that  snipes  will  ge- 
nerally remain  in,  or  near,  the  same  quarter,  when  not  disturbed ; 
so  that,  by  leaving  them  quiet  awhile,  at  the  fall  of  the  year,  they 
will  call  down  all  passing  flights,  and  if  you  have  patience  to 
wait,  you  may  yet  get  a  brilliant  day's  sport 

There  sometimes  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  snipe-shooting, 
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which  every  old  sportsman  must  acknowledge,  (though  I  have 
never  yet  heard  it  remarked !)  and  that  is,  the  inconvenience  of 
the  place  from  which  you  have  frequently  to  stop  and  fire : — 
sometimes  up  to  your  knees  in  a  rapid  stream, — at  others,  tot- 
tering on  a  quagmire,  or  having  to  pull  your  leg  out  of  a  stiff 
bog,  at  every  step ;  and  then  being  obliged  to  "  look  all  ways  at 
once,"  lest  you  may  slip  in  over  your  boots ;  and  all  this  while 
the  snipes  keep  flying  up  so  fast  as  to  require  the  quickest  shoot- 
ing. This  is  the  reason  that  these  birds  are  never  so  sure  a  mark 
other  game;  and  hence  the  cry-out  about  extreme  difficulty. 
But  even  in  this  there  is  little  tact  required :  for  instance,  a  sports- 
man should  go  as  quiet  as  possible  till  he  is  firm  on  his  legs ;  and 
he  should  at  all  times  walk  slow  in  treading  a  bog;  because  if 
he  steps  too  fast,  he  is  neither  so  steady  nor  so  ready  to  stop  and 
fire ;  and,  of  course,  more  liable  to  stumble  on  the  springing  of  a 
snipe. 
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TO  PRESERVE  AND  CHOOSE  BIRDS. 


If  you  shoot  a  curious  bird,  and  have  not  the  means  of  getting 
it  stuffed  while  fresh,  you  may  preserve  the  skin  of  it  for  many 
months  by  putting  therein  dry  tow  and  powdered  ginger.  May 
and  June  are  the  worst  months  for  the  moth;  and,  just  then,  cam- 
phor is  a  good  addition.  But  for  moth  in  every  state,  the  never- 
failing,  though  poisonous  remedy  is,  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved 
in  spirits  of  wine.  To  skin  a  bird,  open  him,  either  on  one  side 
or  down  the  back. 

Although  it  is  not  meant  to  dwell  here  on  a  subject  which  more 
properly  belongs  to  a  cookery  book,  yet  it  would  be  very  hard 
not  to  have  some  consideration  for  many,  who  would  rather  see 
one  bird  roasted  and  well  frothed  up  on  a  table,  than  ten  thousand 
springing  from  a  stubble,  or  feeding  under  the  moon.  Let  it 
therefore  be  observed,  that  in  choosing  birds  you  cannot  be 
guided  better  than  by  selecting  those  which,  of  their  kind,  are  the 
heaviest  in  weight,  and  the  least  beautiful  in  plumage. 

Young  birds  may  be  distinguished  by  the  'softness  of  their 
quills,  which  in  older  ones  will  be  hard  and  white.  'The  females 
are,  in  general,  preferable  to  the  males :  they  are  more  juicy,  and 
seldom  so  tough. 

If  birds  are  overkept,  their  legs  will  be  dry,  their  eyes  much 
sunk,  and  the  vent  will  become  soft  and  somewhat  discoloured. 
The  first  place  to  ascertain  if  they  are  beginning  to  be  high,  is 
the  inside  of  their  bills,  where  it  is  not  amiss  to  put  some  heather, 
straw,  or  spice,  if  you  want  them  to  keep  for  any  length  of  time. 
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Birds  that  have  fallen  in  the  water,  or  have  not  had  time  to  get 
cold,  should  never  be  packed  like  others,  but  sent  openly  and 
dressed  as  soon  as  possible.  Partridges  are  often  spoiled  in  Sep- 
tember by  being  put  to  ferment  in  a  large  bag  or  pannier,  which 
is  carried  by  men  on  horseback. 

All  game,  &c.  should  be  kept  till  perfectly  tender ;  or,  if  wanted 
in  a  hurry,  it  may  be  picked,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  and  thus 
buried  in  the  earth  for  a  few  hours  before  it  is  dressed.  This  is 
the  custom  abroad,  where  I  have  supped  on  wildfowl,  perfectly 
tender,  that  were  killed  since  an  early  dinner  on  the  same  day. 

Birds  that  are  dressed  so  soon  after  beiqg  killed  as  scarcely  to 
have  become  cold,  are  more  tender  than  if  put  by  for  a  night, 
and  afterwards  not  kept  long  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
want  them  kept  a  very  long  time,  for  any  particular  purpose, 
powdered  charcoal  (for  game,  venison,  or  any  thing,)  is  the  best 
recipe  that  I  have  yet  been  able  to  procure. 

P.  S.  When  I  wrote  this,  I  had  quite  forgotten  to  mention  also 
chloride  of  lime.  But  if  you  have  an  ice-house,  put  your  game 
there,  and  you  want  no  further  prescriptions. 

Keep  your  game  in  a  safe,  or  a  well-secured  larder,  to  avoid 
flies;  and  to  get  rid  of  rats,  you  have  only  to  leave  out,  for  their 
supper,  a  red  herring,  which  you  must  first  split  open,  and  then 
occasionally  heat  before  the  fire :  while  you  put  over  and  into  it 
about  as  much  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury  as  would  lie  on  a 
half  crown.  The  rats,  when  they  have  eaten  this,  will  shortly 
afterwards  adjourn  to  the  water ;  and,  instead  of  returning,  there 
drink  themselves  to  death.  This  is  a  far  more  certain  recipe  to 
destroy  rats  than  the  mercurial  ointment,  which  was  before  named 
in  this  work.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  also,  en  passant, 
that  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury  is  a  never-failing  remedy 
to  destroy  bugs,  if  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  and  well  worked, 
with  a  paint  brush,  into  the  joints  and  crevices  of  furniture. 

N.  B.  Be  very  careful  how  you  handle,  or  where  you  leave, 
this  preparation,  it  being  poison. 

With  regard  to  dressing  birds,  there  are  so  many  various 
methods,  for  which  every  cook  or  epicure  has  his  favourite  re- 
ceipt, that  it  would  be  absurd  to  enter  on  the  subject ;  but  as  so 
many  fail  in  adapting  their  sauces  to  wildfowl,  I  shall  take  the 
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liberty  of  giving  one  that  has  been  preferred  to  about  fifty  others ; 
and  was,  at  one  time,  not  to  be  got  without  the  fee  of  a  guinea.  J 


RECIPE  FOR  SAUCE  TO  WILDFOWL. 

Port  wine,  or  claret  1  glass. 

Sauce  a  la  Russe*  (the  older  it  is  the  better)  1  tablespoonful. 

Catsup 1  ditto. 

Lemon  juice 1  ditto. 

Lemon  peel 1  slice. 

Shalot  (large) 1,  cut  in  slices. 

Cayenne  pepper  (the  darkest,  not  that  like 

brickdust) 4  grains. 

Mace  lor2  blades. 

To  be  scalded,  strained,  and  added  to  the  mere  gravy,  which 

comes  from  the  bird  in  roasting. 
To  complete  this,  the  fowl  should  be  cut  up  in  a  silver  dish,  that 

has  a  lamp  under,  while  the  sauce  is  simmering  with  it. 
Let  a  goose,  or  any  strong  or  fat  wildfowl,  be  roasted  with  the 

addition  of  a  small  onion,  and  a  pared  lemon,  in  the  inside ;  as 

this  will  draw  out  the  strong  fat,  and  give  the  bird  a  milder 

taste. 

Water-birds,  in  order  to  be  less  susceptible  of  cold,  are,  by 
nature,  of  a  warmer  temperament  than  land-birds.  This  may  be 
proved  by  cookery: — for  instance,  a  common  fowl  to  be  roasted, 
or  boiled,  will  require  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  whereas  a  tame 
duck,  of  equal  size,  will  be  done  in  half  an  hour.f  This  is  an 
observation  worthy  of  notice  for  the  naturalist,  the  sportsman, 
and  the  cook. 

*  Introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Aveling,  in  Albemarle  Street,  London,  and  now  sold 
there  by  his  s accessor*. 

t  Vide  an  admirable  little  book  on  plain  cookery,  with  valuable  receipts  and  good 
advice  on  other  things,  written  by  Mrs.  Child,  in  America,  and  called  the  u  Frugal 
Housewife,*'  and  which  every  campaigner,  or  sportsman,  should  have  in  his  pos- 
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While  on  the  subject  of  poultry,  I  have  the  kind  permission  of 
C.  H.  Massiah,  Esq.,  whose  fowls  and  ducks  surpass  all  that  I 
ever  tassed,  to  publish  his  discovery,  by  which  they  become  far 
more  delicate  in  flavour,  and  will  keep  perfectly  good  for  three 
or  four  weeks.  It  is  merely  to  deprive  them  of  all  food,  and 
allow  them  an  abundant  supply  of  clean  water,  for  the  last  48 
hours  before  they  are  killed. 


DOGS 


Have  been  such  a  universal  subject  for  every  sporting  writer, 
that  scarcely  a  word  can  be  said  about  them,  but  that  of  which 
we  may  find  the  counterpart  ib  some  publication  or  other.  Every 
one  has  his  own  caprice,  or  fancy,  about  pointers,  setters,  and 
spaniels ;  and  we  meet,  almost  every  day,  with  some  fresh  man, 
who  has  got  the  best  dog  in  England. 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that,  with  all  the  perfection  to 
which  we  have  brought  both  the  breeding  and  breaking  of  these 
animals,  we  are  not  always  sufficiently  particular.  In  the  one, 
we  are  apt  to  let  them  degenerate  for  want  of  a  proper  cross ; 
and,  in  the  other,  we  are  too  well  contented  (provided  they  have 
"  plenty  of  hunt  in  them")  with  their  merely  being  broken  well  to 
back  and  stand,  without  regarding  the  importance  of  their  lying 
down  to  charge,  and  being  stanch  from  chasing  hares  or  rabbits. 
Putting  the  credit  of  our  dogs  entirely  out  of  the  question,  we 
forget  the  number  of  shots  they  spring  by  committing  such  faults. 

If  you  want  game,  take  old  dogs.  Young  ones,  however  fleet 
and  well  broken,  know  little  more  than  the  a  b  o  of  their  busi- 
ness, while  old  ones  are  up  to  every  kind  of  trick. 

A  dog  is  far  more  likely  to  become  a  firstrate  one,  by  being 
made  a  companion  of,  and  corrected  by  rating  and  shaming  him, 
than  by  being  kept  entirely  away  from  the  breaker,  except  to  be 
taken  to  the  field,  and  there  flogged  for  every  fault  he  commits. 
I  had  a  friend  in  Dorsetshire,  who  was  not  only  one  of  the  best 
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shots  that  ever  lived,  but  who  had,  perhaps,  the  very  best  dogs 
in  Europe,  and  I  know  this  was  his  plan. 

With  regard  to  spaniels,  they  are,  nine  times  in  ten,  so  badly 
broken  in,  as  in  general,  to  be  only  fit  to  drive  a  large  wood ; 
but,  if  taught  to  keep  always  within  half  a  gunshot,  they  are  the 
best  dogs  in  existence  for  working  among  hassocks  and  briars. 
They  should  be  trained  very  young,  or  they  require  an  unmer- 
ciful deal  of  flogging ;  and  it  is  sometimes  advisable,  at  first,  to 
hunt  them  with  a  forefoot  tied  up  in  the  collar. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  punish  a  dog,  which  I  should  recom- 
mend having  recourse  to  as  little  as  possible,  never  kick  him,  for 
by  such  means  you  may  do  him  an  injury.  I  know  a  sportsman 
in  Hampshire  who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  dog  by  giving 
him  one  unlucky  kick !  Always,  therefore,  flog  your  dog  with  a 
whip  or  switch.  To  do  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  the 
risk  of  his  getting  loose,  or  biting  you,  hold  his  head  between 
your  knees,  by  which  means  you  properly  secure  him,  and  have 
a  full  command  of  his  back,  without  being  liable  to  strike  him  in 
a  tender  part 

If  an  obstinate  dog  will  not  come  out  of  cover  when  repeat- 
edly called — be  silent: — he  will  then  begin  to  listen  for  you — 
and,  through  fear  of  being  left  behind,  will  most  likely  come 
sneaking  out,  so  as  to  be  caught  for  a  timely  flagellation.  ' 

NEWFOUNDLAND  DOGS. 

Here  we  are  a  little  in  the  dark.  Every  canine  brute,  that  is 
nearly  as  big  as  a  jackass,  and  as  hairy  as  a  bear,  is  denomi- 
nated a  fine  Newfoundland  dog.  Very  different,  however,  are 
both  the  proper  Labrador  and  St.  John's  breed  of  these  animals ; 
at  least,  many  characteristic  points  are  required,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

The  one  is  very  large ;  strong  in  the  limbs ;  rough  haired ; 
small  in  the  head ;  and  carries  his  tail  very  high.  He  is  kept  in 
that  country  for  drawing  sledges  full  of  wood,  from  inland  to  the 
sea  shore,  where  he  is  also  very  useful,  by  his  immense  strength 
*  and  sagacity,  among  wrecks,  and  other  disasters  in  boisterous 
weather. 
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The  other,  by  far  the  best  for  every  kind  of  shooting,  is  of-" 
tener  black  than  of  another  colour,  and  scarcely  bigger  than  a 
pointer.  He  is  made  rather  long  in  the  head  and  nose ;  pretty 
deep  in  the  chest;  very  fine  in  the  legs;  has  short  or  smooth 
hair*  does  not  carry  his  tail  so  much  curled  as  the  other;  and  is 
extremely  quick  and  active  in  running,  swimming,  or  fighting. 

Newfoundland  dogs  are  so  expert  and  savage,  when  fighting, 
that  they  generally  contrive  to  seize  some  vital  part,  and  often  do 
an  injury  to  their  antagonist  I  should,  therefore,  mention,  that 
the  only  way  to  get  them  immediately  off  is  to  put  a  rope  or 
handkerchief  round  their  necks,  and  keep  tightening  it,  by  which 
means  their  breath  will  be  gone,  and  they  will  instantly  be  choked 
from  their  hold. 

The  St  John's  breed  of  these  dogs  is  chieflly  used  on  their  na- 
tive coast  by  fishermen.  Their  sense  of  smelling  is  scarcely  to 
be  credited.  Their  discrimination  of  scent,  in  following  a 
wounded  pheasant  through  a  whole  covert  full  of  game,  or  a 
pinioned  wildfowl  through  a  furze  brake,  or  warren  of  rabbits, 
appears  almost  impossible. 

The  real  Newfoundland  dog  may  be  broken  in  to  any  kind  of 
shooting;  and,  without  additional  instruction,  is  generally  under 
such  command,  that  he  may  be  safely  kept  in,  if  required  to  be 
taken  out  with  pointers.  For  finding  wounded  game  of  every 
description,  there  is  not  his  equal  in  the  canine  race ;  and  he  is 
a  sine  qu&  nan  in  the  general  pursuit  of  wildfowl. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  Newfoundland  dog  do  what  you  wish, 
you  must  encourage  him,  and  use  gentle  means,  or  he  will  turn 
sulky ;  but  to  deter  him  from  any  fault,  you  may  rate  or  beat  him. 

A  water-dog  should  not  be  allowed  to  jump  out  of  a  boat,  un- 
less ordered  so  to  do,  as  it  is  not  always  required ;  and,  therefore, 
needless  that  he  should  wet  himself,  and  every  thing  about  him, 
without  necessity. 

For  a  punt,  or  canoe,  always  make  choice  of  the  smallest 
Newfoundland  dog  that  you  can  procure;  as  the  smaller  he  is, 
the  less  water  he  brings  into  your  boat  after  being  sent  out ;  the 
less  cumbersome  he  is  when  afloat;  and  the  quicker  he  can  pur- 
sue crippled  birds  upon  the  mud. 
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Are  so  universally  prescribed  for,  and  in  so  many  different 
ways,  that  it  will  be  needless  to  treat  on  any  thing  farther  than 
the  most  common  evils  that  happen  to  them ;  the  distemper,  the 
mange,  sore  feet,  getting  lamed  by  thorns,  &c,  &c.,  with  the  pre- 
scription, which  I  have  found  to  answer  best  for  each. 
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To  enumerate  the  various  recipes  for  this  sometimes  incurable 
disease  would  require  a  volume ;  but,  of  all  I  have  yet  tried,  none 
has  answered  better  than  the  one  I  shall  here  give ;  and,  as  the 
remedy  is  so  innocent,  it  may  be  safely  administered,  where  there 
exists  even  a  doubt  as  to  a  dog  having  the  distemper.        * 

The  following  prescriptions  are  each  about  a  dose  for  a  full 
grown  pointer.  They  must,  of  course,  be  increased  or  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  the  size  and  strength  of  the  dog. 

RECIPE. 

Opium 3  grains. 

Emetic  tartar  (an  invaluable  medicine)        -  5  grains. 
To  be  given  at  night. 

Repeat  the  dose,  every  third  night,  till  the  dog  is  recovered; 
taking  care  to  keep  him  in  a  warm  place,  and  always  fed  with  a 
warm  liquid  diet,  such  as  broth,  gruel,  &c» 
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If  the*  nostrils  should  discbarge,  have  them  washed,  or  sy- 
ringed, twice  a  day,  with  a  lotion  of  alum,  or  sugar  of  lead ; 
putting  about  half  an  ounce  of  eithfer  to  a  pint  of  water. 

The  following  is  a  recipe,  which  no  bribe  could  tempt  the  ven- 
der to  part  with ;  but,  by  means  of  some  very  clever  chymists,  I 
have  ascertained  it  to  be  simply  as  follows : — (after  some  trouble 
in  discovering  the  proportions,  and  discarding  the  Ingredients  by 
means  of  which  it  was  disguised  in  a  pill.) 


RECIPE. 

For  a  half-crown  Pointer: — 

Jalap*powder 25  grains* 

Calomel 5  grains. 

Made  into  a  pill  with  a  little  gum  water. 

For  a  full-grown  Pointer  :— 

Jalap  powder 30  grains. 

Calomel 8  grains. 

Mixed  as  above. 

One  of  these  doses,  mixed  with  butter,  or  in  a  small  piece  of 
meat,  should  be  given  to  the  dog  every  other  morning,  on  an 
empty |Stomach.  The  food  should  be  light  and  easy  to  digest ; 
andjthe  lotion,  if  required  for  the  nostrils,  should  be  observed 
here,  as  before  mentioned* 

Notwithstanding  the  trouble  we  had  to  discover  this  simple 
recipe,  I  should  prefer  the  first  one  given,  because  there  is  less 
chance  of  a  dog  taking  cold  with  that,  than  with  any  kind  of 
mercurial  preparation. 

By  an  anonymous  letter,  (for  which  I  beg  leave  to  thank  the 
author  of  it,  whoever  he  may  be,)  I  was  induced,  with  the  able 
assistance  of  a  medical  sportsman,  to  try,  as  a  preventive  to  the 
distemper,  the  vaccine  inoculation.  We  made  the  experiment  on 
several  dogs,  and  we  could  not  afterwards  hear  that  any  one  of 
them  had  taken  the  disease.    But  whether  this  was  the  effect  of 
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chance,  or  whether  the  remedy  can  always  be  depended  on,  I 
must  leave  to  the  decision  of  those  persons  who  are  better  versed 
in  dogs  than  myself.  At  all  events,  the  remedy  is  so  innocent 
that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  trying  it ;  and  1  shall  conclude 
under  this  head,  with  the  insertion  of  the  letter,  which,  after  what 
I  have  said,  it  would  be  negligent  to  omit. 

"  Sir  : 

"  As  a  stranger  I  know  not  what  business  I  have  to  trouble 
you ;  but,  from  the  subject  of  my  letter,  you  will,  as  a  sportsman,  pro- 
bably pardon  the  intrusion.     I  should  tell  you  I  have  lately  purchased 
your  ( Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen,'  and  I  do  not  intend  to  flatter, 
when  I  say,  it  is  by  far  the  best  book  on  shooting  I  ever  read.    And 
since,  from  its  originality  and  excellence,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  go 
through  another  edition,  I  am  induced  to  hope  you  will,  in  a  future 
edition,  say  something  on  a  preventive  of  distemper  in  dogs,  which  has 
been  lately  tried,  if  after  a  trial  you  should  find  it  to  answer.     About 
two  years  ago,  when  in  Sussex,  I  had  frequently  heard  at  table,  that 
inoculating  a  dog  with  the  cow-pox  virus  would  prevent  it  from  having 
the  distemper.    About  half  a  year  afterwards,  having  a  pointer  puppy, 
a  few  months  old,  I  inoculated  it.  The  dog  has  never  had  the  distemper 
yet ;  but  since  dogs  sometimes  escape  this  cruel  disease  till  old  age,  and 
sometimes  entirely,  this  can  be  no  proof.     However,  you  may  possibly 
deem  the  supposed  preventive  worth  a  trial ;  and,  as  no  one  is  a  greater 
friend  of  the  dog  than  I  am,  it  would  afford  me  the  sincerest  pleasure 
if  you  should  find  it  succeed,  and  make  it  known.     After  reading  your 
publication,  Sir,  no  one  can  doubt  of  your  being  a  sportsman,  and  as 
such,  you  must  feel  an  affection  for  your  faithful  companions  in  the 
field ;  and  since  this  will  plead  for  me,  and  I  shall  ask  your  bookseller 
whether  he  cannot  make  this  reach  you  without  putting  you  to  the  un- 
necessary expense  of  postage,  I  shall  make  no  further  apology.    But  I 
am,  Sir, 

"  Most  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

"  CANIS  AMICUS." 
44  London,  October,  1816. 

"  P.  S.— I  should  observe,  the  part  where  I  inoculated  my  dog,  was 
on  the  inside  of  the  foreleg,  under  the  shoulder.   It  was  done  by  cutting 
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a  very  small  place  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  rubbing  the  bone,  or 
quill,  charged  with  the  virus,  intp  the  wound.     From  the  appearance 
of  the  wound,  a  few  days  after,  I  was  afraid  the  virus  had  not  taken 
effect,  but  I  have  been  told  that  this  slight  appearance  is  usual. 
"'P.  Hawker,  Esq." 

1838.  I  have  ever  since  adopted  the  plan  of  vaccination ;  and 
so  little,  if  any,  has  been  the  effect  of  distemper  after  it,  that  *I 
have  not  lost  a  dog  since  the  year  1816.  Many  thanks  to  my 
anonymous  friend  for  the  hint 
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RECIPE. 

Sulphur  vivum 4  ounces. 

Hellebore  powder  ....  2  ditto. 

Bay-berry  powder  ....  2  ditto. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  1  ditto. 

Hogslard  (to  form  it  into  an  ointment)     -  £  pound. 

The  dog  to  be  first  washed  with  lime-water  5  and,  when  dry, 
to  be  well  rubbed  with  some  of  the  ointment  on  the  parts  affected. 
The  washing  and  dressing  to  be  repeated  every  two  days. 

Give  the  dog  half  a  drachm  of  nitre  and  a  drachm  of  sulphur 
daily,  for  ten  days. 

It  will  be  best  to  keep  the  dog  free  from  getting  very  cold  or 
-wet  during  this  process,  which,  by  the  by,  very  rarely  fails  to 
care  in  two  or  three  applications. 

In  1837  I  had  given  to  me  another  recipe,  which  I  found 
even  superior  to  the  foregoing  one,  amd  with  which  the  same 
care  must  be  taken  with  the  dog. 
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4  ounces  of  flour  of  sulphur. 
4  ditto  of  sulphur  vivum. 
1  ditto  of  white  precipitate. 
1  ditto  of  strong  mercurial  ointment 
1  ditto  of  Cape  aloes,  in  powder. 
1  pint  and  a  half  of  neat's  foot  oil. 
This  liniment  to  be  applied  every  third  or  fourth  day. 

The  following  is  another  remedy,  during  the  progress  of 
which  dogs  may  be  worked,  or  even  go  in  the  water.  The 
simple  article  required  for  this  can  only  be  procured  on  the  sea 
coast 

Rub  the  parts  affected  every  other  day  with  the  strongest 
bitters,  which  are  extracted  from  the  salt,  and  are  to  be  had 
at  the  salturns,  by  the  name  of  glauber.  This  kind  of  embro- 
cation may  be  kept,  for  some  time,  in  bottles,  if  wanted  to 
send  inland. 

I  now  decidedly  prefer  this  to  all  other  remedies. 


SORE  FEET. 

To  keep  a  dog's  feet  hard  and  sound,  the  best  way  is  to  wash 
them  with  brine  or  pot-liquor,  every  day  after  coming  in ;  be- 
cause, if  once  suffered  to  get  raw,  they  are  so  apt  to  smart  (and 
particularly  if  any  thing  is  applied),  that  the  dog  makes  them 
worse,  by  gnawing  and  biting  at  them  to  allay  the  itching. 

If  any  further  remedy  was  required,  I  should  prefer  the  fol- 
lowing 


RECIPE. 

Oil  of  vitriol 5  drops. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  1  ounce. 
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A  little  of  which  should  be  applied,  with  a  feather,  after  first 
washing  the  feet 


THORNS. 

"  For  thorns,"  says  Mr.  Daniel,  "  a  plaster  of  black  pitch  is 
the  best  cure  for  man,  horse,  or  dog ;  and  has  succeeded  after 
all  other  things  have  failed."  I  must,  however  (to  speak  as  I 
have  fobnd  it),  observe,  that  a  poultice  of  linseed  meal  surpasses 
every  remedy  I  have  yet  tried,  provided  the  thorn  cannot  be  ex- 
tracted, or  cut  out.  But  if  the  thorn  can  be  got  rid  of,  I  should 
let  the  dog  complete  the  cure  with  the  most  healing  of  all  appli- 
cations— his  own  tongue ;  by  which  there  is  no  risk  of  softening 
or  irritating  his  feet. 


PHYSIC 

Should  be  given  to  dogs  before  they  begin  their  hard  work. 
Nothing  is  better  than  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  of  jalap  and  a 
pint  of  syrup  of  buckthorn.  With  a  large  tablespoonful  of  this 
mixture  every  dog  should  be  drenched  twice  in  each  of  the  two 
weeks  preceding  the  sporting  season.  The  dogs  should  also,  in 
hot  weather,  have  some  pieces  of  brimstone  in  their  water- 
troughs.  If  people  would  only  take  this  trouble,  we  should  not 
so  often  hear  of  dogs  going  mad,  or  dropping  down  dead  in  the 
field. 


STRAINS  OR  BRUISES. 

I  have  always  found,  that  an  immediate  and  long-continued 
application  of  water,  as  hot  as  it  can  possibly  be  borne,  is,  in 
these  cases,  the  best  fomentation  that  can  be  applied  to  man  or 
beast 


Hfl  STRAINS  OR  BRUISE&  — POISON. 

After  this,  you  may  use,  with  wet  rags,  the  following  satur- 
nine lotion : — 


RECIPE. 

Acetated  lead 2  ounces. 

Vinegar,  and  water,  of  each       -        -J  pint 
Mixed  together. 

When  the  inflammation  is  completely  removed,  rub  the  parts 
with  the  following  embrocation : — 


RECIPE. 

Soft  soap 1  ounce. 

Spirits  of  wine 1  ditto. 

Oil  of  turpentine 1  ditto. 

Green  elder  ointment   -        -  -  1  ditto. 


ANOTHER  RECIPE, 

Lately  given  me  for  man,  as  well  as  dog,  is — 

Equal  parts  of  ox-gall,  quite  fresh,  and  camphorated  spirits  of 
wine. 


POISON. 
Give,  as  soon  as  possible, 

Emetic  tartar  dissolved  in  warm  water,  15  grains  : 
and  after  this  has  taken  effect, 

Castor  oil-        -        -        -        -        -  2  ounces. 

Keeping  the  dog  warm  during  its  operation. 
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BITES  OP  VIPERS,  &c. 
Apply  the  following  mixture : — 

Green  elder  ointment,  and  savin  ointment,  equal  quantities. 
Let  the  dog  be  kept  on  a  low  and  cool  diet. 

BITE  OF  A  MAD  DOG. 

If  a  dog  is  bitten,  or  suspected  to  have  been  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog,  let  him  immediately  be  conveyed,  with  the  greatest  caution, 
to  some  very  detached  place ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  if  no  re- 
medy is  used,  a  short  time  will  determine  whether  he  has  been 
bitten  or  not 

The  following  is  the  recipe  preferred  by  Mr.  Beckford,  than 
which,  it  is  generally  considered,  nothing  can  be  more  effectual 
(That  is  to  say,  if  any  medicine  in  existence  can  be  depended 
on  for  this  horrid  disorder.)    It  is  simply 

Turpeth's  mineral*,  1st  morning    -        -     8  grains. 
"  «  2d  morning    -        -    16  grains. 

"  "  3d  morning    -        -    32  grains. 

The  dog  should  be  bled  the  day  previously  to  taking  the  first 
dose ;  which,  as  well  as  the  other,  should  be  given  on  an  empty 
stomach.  He  may  have  warm  broth  or  pot  liquor  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  nothing  else  during  the  three  successive  days  of  his 
taking  the  medicine.  Let  the  Turpeth's  mineral  be  given  in  a 
piece  of  butter,  and  care  taken  that  the  dog  does  not  throw  it  up 
again. 

Mr.  Bedford,  in  his  "Thoughts  on  Hunting,"  says,  "The 

*  Strong  doses  of  medicine — from  6fteen  to  thirty  grains,  for  two  or  three  days 
successively — have  been  recommended  in  violent  cases  of  the  distemper,  and  per- 
formed great  cores. 
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whole  pack,  belonging  to  a  gentlemen  in  my  neighbourhood,  was 
bitten ;  and  he  assures  me,  he  never  knew  an  instance  of  a  dog 
who  went  mad,  that  had  taken  this  medicine." 


TO  PHYSIC  MODERATELY,  AND  GIVE  A  FINE 
COAT  TO  DOGS. 

Take  a  small  handful  of  the  leaves  of  the  wood-laurel :  boil  it 
in  a  quart  of  water,  till  reduced  to  a  pint,  and  mix  it  with  suffi- 
cient liquid  food  to  serve  five  or  six  dogs.  This  given,  about  once 
a  month,  in  hot  weather,  I  have  found  to  answer  better  than  any 
thing ;  but,  as  the  wood-laurel  in  any  great  quantity  is  poison,  it 
must  be  used  with  the  utmost  caution. 

If  a  sportsman  had  his  pointers  rubbed  down  and  brushed, 
every  day,  immediately  after  they  come  home,  and  particularly 
if  wet  or  cold,  they  would  not  only  have  fine  coats,  but  be  service- 
able to  him  at  least  half  as  long  again.  This  I  have  proved  be* 
yond  all  doubt. 


DUCK  GUNS. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR. 


As  we  have  now  lost  poor  Joe  Manton  and  Fullerd,  I  am 
rather  puzzled  to  give  advice  about  a  duck  gun,  as  it  is  an  article 
scarcely  understood  by  the  London  makers ;  and,  when  they  get 
an  order  for  one,  they  are  obliged  to  charge  an  exorbitant  price, 
because  their  journeymen  require  extra  payment  for  all  jobs  out 
of  the  common  line.  I  allude  to  a  gun  of  about  16lb.  or  181b.  # 
weight.  But  as  to  a  heavy  single  gun — (say  under  14lb.)  the 
London  makers  can  serve  you  extremely  well ;  as  this  just  comes 
within  the  comprehension  of  themselves  and  their  men.  There 
is  no  question  that  (except  the  flint)  the  copper  side-primer  is  the 
only  ignition  for  duck  guns;  and  it  matters  not  whether  you 
have  Lancaster's  or  Long's  new  one,  or  the  original  one  of  Joe 
Manton ;  because  you  seldom  fire  a  gun  of  this  kind  so  often  as 
to  be  annoyed  by  having  frequently  to  push  in  the  primers. 

As  we  must  now  go  to  Birmingham  for  barrels,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  hand  over  all  the  heavy  duck  gun  work  to  either  West- 
ley  Richards,  or  Burnett,  of  Southampton ;  and  I  am  sure  the 
London  artists  will  thank  me  for  the  recommendation ;  as  I  know 
that  they  scarcely  get  a  fair  living  profit  by  sending  out  London- 
finished  guns  beyond  a  certain  size ;  and  after  all  their  turn-out 
proves,  nine  times  in  ten,  more  an  ornamental  than  a  useful  con- 
cern. A  duck  gun  should  have  a  substantial  stock — such  as  a 
fancy  workman  would  be  ashamed  of — it  should  be  made  so  large 
at  the  breech  that  neat  gunmakers  would  laugh  at  it — the  stock 
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should  rise  well  up  to  the  eye ;  because  you  have  not  the  power 
to  lower  your  head  when  holding  out  a  heavy  weight — and,  above 
all,  the  barrel  should  lay  level  and  well  up  to  the  eye,  instead  of 
being  let  down  into  the  stock  so  as  to  pitch  under,  the  mark  in 
quick  firing.  Many  of  the  "  rough-stockers"  in  town  can  do  this 
job  well;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  " screwers-together"  and 
finishers,  it  often  becomes  so  changed  as  to  be  more  injured  than 
improved.  A  duck  gun  should  have  either  no  heel-plate  at  all, 
or  one  of  a  metal  that  will  not  rust  from  loading  in  a  wet  place ; 
and  therefore  it  is  folly  to  put  engraving  about  the  heel-plate  of  a 
gun  of  this  description.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  desire  to  see 
any  engraving  on  a  duck  gun ;  it  only  collects  rust,  and  answers 
no  purpose  except  to  hide  bad  work. 

Having  made  these  new  observations,  let  me  now  reprint  what 
I  before  published  on  duck  guns,  as  I  have  not  a  word  to  alter, 
or  retract,  from  what  appeared  in  the  earlier  editions :  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  had  some  years*  more  experience  as  to  the  truth 
of  my  assertions.  I  have,  however,  made  one  alteration,  and 
that  is,  reducing  the  charge  of  shot,  and  for  why  ? — because  I 
originally  wrote  for  flint-guns,  and  now  I  must  have  in  view 
nothing  but  detonaters  which  recoil  so  much,  that  with  them  the 
shooter  could  not  bear  the  same  charge  of  shot :  though  I  still 
recommend  him  not  to  reduce  his  charge  of  powder. 

Many  will  tell  you,  that  a  large  gun  will  do  no  more  execution 
than  a  small  one ;  and,  by  the  same  rule,  they  may  say,  that  a 
gun  will  kill  no  farther  than  a  pistol.  The  advantage  of  a  duck 
gun  is  that  it  will  carry  large  shot  more  compactly,  and  may  be 
fired  with  double  or  treble  the  charge  foi1  a  piece  of  an  ordinary 
size.  You  are  therefore  enabled  to  use  large  shot,  with  the  same 
advantage,  that  No.  7.  may  be  fired  from  a  double  gun ;  by  which 
means,  at  a  large  object,  you  may  kill  considerably  farther ;  and 
in  a  flock,  many  more  birds  at  a  shot. 

In  comparing  small  shot  from  a  double  gun,  as  having  the 
same  advantage  over  large,  that  a  pin,  with  a  moderate  pressure, 
would  have  over  a  nail,  in  piercing  the  feathers  of  game,  by  the 
same  argument  it  may  be  said,  that  large  shot  from  a  duck-gun 
would  have  the  effect  of  the  nail  driven  by  a  hammer  through  the 
strong  bones  and  feathers  of  wildfowl.    A  large  gun  to  carry 
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twice  as  much  as  a  small  one  (say  three  ounces),  should  not 
weigh  less  than  12,  nor  exceed  16lbs.  and  be  used  with  No.  1  or 
2  shot ;  and  the  same  proportion  of  powder  as  before  recom- 
mended. One  to  carry  four  or  five  ounces  should  not  weigh 
less  than  11,  nor  exceed  20lbs.,  and  so  on  in  proportion;  but 
this  is  the  most  that  can  well  be  fired  without  a  rest. 

The  recoil  of  a  duck  gun  can  only  be  checked  by  weight  of 
metal,  and  there  are  two  ways  to  dispose  of  it :  the  one,  immense 
thickness,  whereby  the  gun  may  be  short,  portable,  and  easily 
managed ;  and  the  other,  considerable  length,  by  which  you  may 
kill  farther,  and  take  a  mueh  more  accurate  aim.  The  former 
was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Joseph  Manton,  the  latter  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  D.  Egg ;  and,  in  order  to  partake  a  little  of  both  advantages, 
I  should  steer  between  the  two,  and  have  my  barrels  never  less 
than  three  feet  eight,  nor  more  than  four  feet  four  inches,  unless 
I  used  a  rest ;  by  which  means  a  gun  being  topheavy  is  rendered 
the  reverse  of  objectionable.  In  this  case,  I  should  adopt  the 
plan  of  Mr.  D.  Egg,  as  the  best  in  every  respect. 

A  broad  but  contributes  greatly  to  lessen  the  recoil ;  and,  in 
some  of  the  largest-sized  shoulder  guns,  a  sponge  has  sometimes 
been  found  necessary,  to  prevent  the  guard  from  cutting  the 
second  finger. 

As  to  the  best  length  for  duck  guns  that  are  used  without  a 
rest,  and  must  therefore  be  made  to  mount  tolerably  well,  I  will 
lay  down  a  simple  rule  for  those  of  every  size:  viz.  measure  the 
barrels  of  your  best  double  gun,  and  see  how  many  times  they 
are  in  length  the  diameter  of  the  punched  wadding ;  and  order 
your  duck  guns  to  be  never  less  than  from  four  to  six  more  dia- 
meters in  proportion.  That  is,  if  your  double  gun  of  fourteen 
gauge,  should  be  of  the  common  length  (2  feet  8  inches),  which 
is  forty-four  diameters,  let  your  duck  gun  of  seven  gauge,  and  of 
13lbs,  weight,  be  never  less  than  from  3  feet  6,  to  3  feet  8  inches 
(or,  if  you  can  manage  4  feet,  so  much  the  better) ;  and  so  forth 
on  a  still  larger  scale.  The  latter  gun  at  forty-four  diameters 
would  be  3  feet  2£  inches,  but  with  this  length  it  would  scatter 
more  at  long  shots ;  and,  if  properly  loaded  (say  with  3  ounces 
of  shot),  would,  by  flying  up  forward,  be  felt  too  severely  to  the 
shoulder. 
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Recollect,  that  although  the  same  ratio  might  hold  good  for 
guns,  yet  neither  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  nor  the  muscular 
power  of  a  man  can  be  made  to  serve  in  proportion.  If  a  duck 
gun  is  too  large  in  the  caliber,  in  proportion  to  its  weight  of 
metal,  it  will  recoil  considerably :  and  if  too  small,  it  will  not 
have  the  desired  effect  of  allowing  the  shot  to  lie  compactly 
together. 

A  gun  fired  from  a  rest  is  felt  more  than  if  held  out,  because 
the  left  hand,  when  grasping  it,  checks  the  recoil.  The  stock  of 
a  heavy  duck  gun,  as  I  before  said,  should  be  more  bent  than 
that  of  a  common  gun,  as,  when  we  are  holding  out  a  great 
weight,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  lower  the  head :  and  it  should  also 
be  observed  that  the  curve  in  the  stock  tends  to  lessen  the  recoil 

I  have  of  late  years  had  the  duck  gun  stocks,  which  I  use  on 
the  coast,  made  with  a  pistol  grip,  and  whipped  with  waxed  end, 
round  the  handle,  similar  to  a  cricket-bat,  which  rather  lessens 
the  jar ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  but  very  much  cut  away,  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  hurting  the  shoulder-bone.  I  also  paint 
and  varnish  the  stock,  by  which  means  it  does  not  get  cracked, 
after  being  wetted  with  salt  water.  The  gunmakers'  stocks  I 
found  were  always  a  great  plague  on  this  account,  as  well 
as  from  the  trouble  of  keeping  them  in  order,  after  being  exposed 
to  the  spray  of  the  sea.  Add  to  which,  they  recoil  most  unmer- 
cifully, and  are  therefore  only  fit  for  light  charges.  I  should 
always  have  these  stocks  rather  short ;  as  one  that  would  mount 
well  in  a  shooting  jacket  would  be  unmanageably  long  in  a  gun* 
ning  dress. 

For  shooting  in  windy  weather,  and  killing  birds  that  would 
dive  at  a  flash,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of 
detonating  duck  guns. 

In  loading  a  duck  gun,  the  farther  you  wish  to  reach  a  flock 
of  birds  the  more  powder  and  the  less  shot  you  must  put ;  because 
you  may  often  make  good  a  few  random  shots  into  flocks  of 
wildfowl,  by  putting  a  considerably  larger  measure  of  powder 
than  of  shot ;  when  by  the  usual  mode  of  loading,  you  might 
only  hear  the  shot  rattle  on  the  wings  of  many,  without  bringing 
down  a  single  bird. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  it  need  only  be  observed,  that  the 
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same  directions  as  those  before  given  will  hold  good  for  the 
choice,  care,  and  cleaning  of  duck  guns.  They  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  made  to  balance  quite  so  well  as  guns  on  a  small  con- 
struction, without  an  unmanageable  quantity  of  lead;  and,  in 
these,  the  scrollguard,  or  what  is  far  better,  as  I  before  observed, 
a  pistol  grip  to  the  stock,  may  be  adopted,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  right  hand  from  being  driven  against  the  face,  in  the  event  of 
a  recoil.  But,  if  they  should  have  been  loaded  some  time,  it  is 
best  to  loosen  the  charge  of  shot,  which,  otherwise  would  be  felt 
severely. 

If  one  of  these  guns  should  be  laid  aside  for  a  season  or  two, 
your  filling  it  with  mutton  suet  will  entirely  prevent  rust. 


GREENFIELD'S  NEW  MACHINERY  FOR  MAKING 
WATER-PROOF  COPPER  CAPS. 

1844. 

The  Board  of  Ordnance  have  now  to  thank  Mr.  Greenfield  fitr 
this  most  ingenious  discovery,  by  which  he  has  rendered  more 
effective  all  the  copper  caps  that  would  otherwise  have  proved 
a  failure  in  the  service.  He  has  invented  machinery  that  causes 
a  pressure  of  20  tons  weight  on  1000  loaded  caps  at  a  time — 
making  nearly  45lbs.  pressure  on  each  cap.  These  1000  caps 
are  all  completed  in  three  minutes,  with  only  a  little  boy  for  a 
workman.  By  this  process  the  detonating  powder,  instead  of  being 
porous,  is  made  as  hard  as  possible ;  and,  consequently,  by  the 
addition  of  varnish,  becomes  as  water-proof  as  a  sealed  primer. 
The  nipples  are  opened  at  each  end ;  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
contracted  in  the  middle  (similar  to  an  hour-glass),  so  that  the 
detonating  flame  is  forced  through  a  narrow  passage,  in  the  same 
way  that  velocity  of  shot  is  increased  by  the  friction  of  a 
barrel  opened  behind  and  relieved  forward.  This  seldom  fails  to 
drive  the  blast  through  the  long  and  angular  communication  which 
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is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  objection  to  the  present  government 
muskets.  [Mr.  Henry  Wilkinson  tells  me  that  the  nipple  here 
described  was  invented,  many  years  ago,  by  the  late  celebrated 
Le  Page  in  Paris.] 

How  far  the  Ordnance  may  venture  to  use  large  grained  can- 
non powder,  which  is  the  only  powder  that  I  could  ever  depend 
on  in  very  wet  weather,  remains  to  be  proved ;  as  also  how  long 
this  communication  is  to  be  kept  so  free  from  the  rust,  which  is 
caused  by  the  detonating  flame,  as  not  to  be  worn  out  by  corro- 
sion ;  and,  consequently,  to  become  unserviceable,  if  not  unsafe, 
much  sooner  than  a  short  one ! — At  all  events,  with  these  muskets, 
the  non-commissioned  officers  cannot  be  too  particular  in  seeing 
that  the  men  keep  them  perfectly  clean. 
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No.  1  and  2  for  a  seven  gauge,  and  A.  or  B.  for  a  five  ditto, 
Sv  inch  bore,  are  preferable  to  the  very  largest  shot,  by  the  same 
reason  that  No.  7  is  best  for  game. 

Mould  shot  alone,  therefore,  in  any  caliber  less  than  that  of  a 
stanchion  gun,  is  like  No.  1  in  a  double  gun :  it  may  do  wonders, 
for  which  you  relinquish  the  certainty  of  what  other  shot  will  do. 

To  prove,  that  even  one  of  these  pellets  may  be  carried  off  by 
a  wildfowl,  I  should  mention  the  Circumstance  of  having  seen  a 
brentgoose,  which,  after  having  been  brought  down,  flying,  with 
No.  2,  was  discovered  to  have,  under  the  wing,  an  old  wound, 
considerably  more  than  an  inch  deep ;  and  out  of  this  was  taken 
one  of  the  largest  mould  shot,  which  had  rolled  up  in  feathers, 
and  formed  a  sort  of  tent 

The  following  is  a  table  of  what  I  find  the  best  shot  for  wild- 
fowl : — 
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No. 

Common  sporting-guns ;  or  what  the 

gunners  call  "  Pop"-guns        -        3  or  four  for  fair  ) 

1  long  j  shots- 

Shoulder  duck  guns  1  for  fair  >  , 

°  a  l        >  shots, 

A  long ) 

Punt-guns         -        -        -        -        3  for  starlight 

1  for  fair  shots  (or  in  the 

dark,  when   birds    are 

wilder    than    in    star- 

light) 

r  S.  S.  G.  Above  100  yards. 

Packed  by  regular  layers  in  car-  <  L.  G.  Wild  random  shoot- 

tridges  ...  (     ing. 


A.  or  AA.  are  the  best  for  geese,  particularly  by  day,  provided 
they  are  so  tame  afe  not  to  require  S.  S.  G. 


DUCK  GUN  WADDING. 


For  all  shoulder  duck  guns  use  Wilkinson's  felt  wadding, 
in  thickness  about  a  third  the  size  of  your  caliber.  But  for  long 
punt-guns,  and  all  other  water-guns  that  are  opened  behind,  you 
will  find  that,  after  all,  nothing  beats  a  tight-wound  ball  of  the 
best  picked  oakum:  because  it  springs  to  every  gradation  of  the 
caliber ;  and,  since  the  last  edition,  I  have  discovered  a  further 
improvement,  which  is,  cut  a  square  piece  of  silk,  just  large 
enough  to  hold  your  ball  of  oakum ;  then  bring  all  the  corners 
together ;  tie  them  up  (like  a  cloth  for  a  dumpling),  and  then  cut 
them  off  with  the  scissors.  This  not  only  prevents  the  oakum 
from  mixing  with  the  shot ;  but  makes  the  gun  shoot  much  better, 
and  with  less  recoil. 
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WATER  BOOTS 

Are  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  shoot  in  wet  places,  or 
wait,  in  cold  nights,  for  wildfowl ;  and  if  good,  will  effectually 
repel  the  water  for  a  long  time. 

All  boots  for  going  in  the  wet,  answer  much  better  if  kept  at 
least  half  a  year  before  they  are  worn ;  and  they  should  after- 
wards never  be  suffered  to  get  too  hard.  Water  boots  should  be 
invariably  worn  over  an  extra  pair  of  coarse  yarn  stockings, 
without  which  you  do  not  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

So  far  from  being  hard  to  the  feet  they  are  of  the  softest  possible 
wear,  and  may  be  made  very  light.  They  should  always  be 
made  to  draw,  when  required,  very  far  above  the  knees,  in  order 
to  protect  them  from  cold  or  wet. 

Various  dressings  are  recommended,  though,  perhaps,  almost 
any  grease  may  answer ;  but  the  first  and  most  effectual  appli- 
cation might  be  tar,  tallow,  and  bees'  wax  melted  (not  too  warm), 
and  then  poured  inio  the  boots ;  which,  after  having  this  shaken 
into  every  part  of  them,  should  be  hung  up  to  let  it  run  out.  By 
this  dressing,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  pair  of  stockings  that 
follows  it,  we  may  walk  in  the  river  with  more  comfort  than  a 
"  Swell-kiddy"  would  cross  the  street  after  a  shower. 

This  recipe,  however,  though  a  double  defence,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  is  absolutely  necessary ;  for  I  have  latterly  found  that 
neat's  foot  oil  answers  every  purpose,  provided  the  boots  are  thus 
well  anointed  about  once  a  year  to  prevent  the  neat's  foot  from 
making  them  too  porous. 

As  another  good  recipe,  I  should  prefer  the  following  one : — 

RECIPE. 

Drying  oil 1  pint. 

Yellow  wax 2  ounces. 

Turpentine 2  ounces. 

Burgundy  pitch       -        -        -        -        -   1  ounce. 

Melt  these  over  a  slow  fire,  and  then  add  a  few  drachms  of 
essential  oil  of  lavender  (or  thyme.)    With  this  your  boots  are 
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to  be  rubbed  with  a  brush,  either  in  the  sun,  or  at  some  distance 
from  the  fire.  The  application  must  be  repeated,  as  often  as  the 
boots  become  dry  again,  until  they  are  fully  saturated. 

If  your  heel  should  be  galled  by  walking  in  a  water,  or  any 
other  boot,  you  will  immediately  remedy  the  inconvenience  by 
applying  a  piece  of  gold-beaters'  skin,  and  over  that  a  little  court 
plaster,  in  order  doubly  to  defend  the  part  But  even  in  this 
trifle  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  going  to  work.  In- 
stead of  cutting  with  scissors  and  wetting  the  plaster,  let  it  be 
for  a  moment  heated  by  the  fire,  as  well  as  wetted,  being  pre- 
viously  stamped  with  a  wadding  punch,  by  which  means,  from 
having  no  angles,  or  corners,  it  will  stick  as  fast  as  your  own 
skin ;  provided  that,  when  on  and  dry,  you  put  it  over  with  a 
little  cold  cream,  or  any  kind  of  grease,  in  order  to  repel  the 
damp. 

Let  me  me  now  supersede  the  recipe  for  cure,  by  giving  what 
is  better, — a  preventive. 

Get  a  square  silk  pad  similar  to  a  kettle-holder.  Then  have 
sewn  on  the  opposite  corners  of  it,  pieces  of  list  long  enough  to  go 
twice  round,  and  tie  on  the  ankle.  No  wrinkle  of  a  water-boot 
can  then  cut  or  bruise  your  "  tendon  Achilles,"  or  back  sinew, 
provided  you  secure  the  pad  firmly,  by  putting  it  over  your  com- 
mon stocking,  and  under  your  yarn  stocking. 
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Take  a  piece  of  India  rubber,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut :  cut 
it  in  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  phial  with  four  ounces  of 
highly  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine.  Cork  it  up  for  about  a  fort- 
night (more  or  less  according  to  cold  or  hot  weather),  and  shake 
it  every  day.  When  this  mixture  has  come  to  a  consistence 
about  the  thickness  of  treacle,  it  is  fit  for  use.  You  may  then 
work  it,  with  a  paint  brush,  into  leather,  rope,  or  what  you  please. 
But,  when  used  for  the  soles  of  shoes,  leather  trunks,  or  any  thing 
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that  does  not  require  flexibility,  you  should  add  to  this  composi- 
tion, three  times  the  quantity  of  copal  varnish.  The  most  effec- 
tual mode  of  application  is  to  anoint,  not  only  the  outside  scams, 
but  also  the  whole  inside  of  the  soles. 

If  you  want  this  dressing  in  a  hurry,  and  an  extra  expense  is 
no  object,  you  will  find  that  other,  or  naphtha,  will  dissolve 
India  rubber,  and  dry  much  quicker  than  the  spirits  of  turpentine. 
The  powder  colours,  for  painting,  either  with  or  without  oil,  will 
mix  perfectly  well  with  this  composition. 


NEW  PLAN  FOR  SHOE-MAKING. 

In  February,  1844, 1  thought  of  a  new  plan  for  making  water- 
proof all  boots  and  shoes,  from  the  clod-hopping  thicks  of  a 
tramper  in  wet  and  dirt,  up  to  the  super-exquisites  of  a  Polka 
dancer  at  Almack's :  viz.  Put  between  the  sole-leathers,  and  an 
inch  or  more  up  the  sides,  and  over  the  toes,  two  thicknesses 
of  oil-silk.  Let  the  glazed  sides  come  together,  so  as  to  stick 
fast  to  each  other.  This  makes  the  shoes  perfectly  water-proof, 
and  is  an  effectual  remedy  against  their  creaking.  If  you  have 
nails  or  tips,  let  them  be  of  copper,  but  never  of  iron. 


CORNS. 


To  walk  with  corns,  and  without  torture,  get  a  piece  of  cha- 
mois leather,  spread  with  diachylon  plaster.  Cut  with  your  wad- 
ding punch,  as  many  rounds  as  will  form  sufficient  thickness  to 
prevent  the  boot  or  shoe  from  pressing  your  stocking  on  the  corn; 
for  the  reception  of  which  you  must  punch  a  small  hole  through 
the  centre.  By  this  simple  contrivance,  I  have  known  many  a 
dot-and-go-one  gentleman  start  off  as  bold  as  a  dog  just  uncou- 
pled. 
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CORN-PLASTER. 

The  following  recipe  was  given  to  me  by  the  Earl  of on 

purpose  for  this  book ;  and  I  set  my  man  to  try  it  on  several  un- 
fortunates, who  have  given  him  their  blessing  for  the  cures  he 
has  made. 

Mercurial  plaster    -        -  -        -)oju 
r%.     .    ,       ,.          . ,  ( *  drachms 

Diachylon  ditto,  with  resin  -  {    r       , 

tv     u  i      j*.  \  of  each. 

Diachylon  ditto  / 

Sugar  of  lead  20  grains. 

All  mixed  together 

And  spread  on  leather. 
Apply  a  piece  of  this  plaster  for  three  or  four  days.    Then 
soak  the  foot ;  and  rub  the  corn  with  a  piece  of  pumice-stone. 
Again  repeat  the  plaster ;  and  the  corn  will  soon  disappear.  N.  B. 
The  corn  never  to  be  cut. 
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If  you  attempt  to  go  out  for  wild-fowl  without  being  properly 
clothed,  you  will  not  only  frighten  them  away,  and  kill  nothing, 
but  you  will  experience  those  very  miseries  which  are  imaginary 
with  persons  who  do  not  understand  this  pursuit 

Having  mentioned  that  water  boots  should,  even  for  walking, 
be  worn  with  an  extra  pair  of  coarse  yarn  stockings,  I  should 
advise  those  who  go  out  in  cold  nights,  to  have  their  boots  made 
easy  enough  to  admit,  instead  of  these,  a  pair  of  the  thickest 
wads.  They  should  reach  nearly  up  to  the  middle.  This  will 
be  found  quite  enough,  provided  the  under  stockings  are  of  the 
warmest  quality.    Having  put  on  the  boots,  there  must  then  be 
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drawn  over  all  a  pair  of  short  loose  sailcloth*  (or,  if  cold  frosty 
weather,  flushing-coating)  trowsers.  This,  and  only  this,  will 
defy  the  cold,  and  have  its  solid  comforts,  by  not  only  keeping 
off  the  sleet,  or  snow,  but  any  little  spray  that  may  fly  from 
the  splash  of  the  windward  oar. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  (except  the  feet,  which  we  have  al- 
ready defended)  every  part  of  the  body  should  be  clothed  in 
flannel. 

With  regard  to  farther  covering  for  the  body,  could  we  insure 
not  getting  wet,  leather  would,  perhaps,  be  the  warmest ;  but,  at 
all  events,  the  waistcoat,  both  before  and  behind,  should  be  made 
of  either  shag,  or  Bath-coating,  which  certainly,  taking  all 
weather,  answers  best,  and  is  the  most  comfortable.  Under  the 
waistcoat  should  be  worn  a  flushing-frock,  and  over  it,  a  short 
jacket,  of  either  drab  cloth  or  swan-skin.  But  the  sheepswool 
wove  into  cloth,  beats  every  thing.  This  material,  however,  is 
too  thick  for  the  sleeves.  The  cap  may  be  made  of  cloth,  or 
any  thing  you  please ;  because  a  Welsh  wig  may  be  "  shipped" 
when  going  into  birds ;  and,  by  the  way,  kept  on,  with  the  cap, 
if  the  weather  is  so  cold  as  to  require  it.  A  pair  of  worsted 
wrist-bands,  or  "  muffatees,"  should  be  worn  with  either  worsted 
or  cloth  gloves,  and  over  gloves  and  all,  a  large  and  long  pair  of 
double  swan-skin  cuffs,  which  are  as  warm  as  any  muff,  and  may 
be  drawn  or  shook  off  in  an  instant,  when  you  want  your  right 
hand  for  the  trigger. 

Which  of  the  two  colours  for  the  jacket  and  cap  is  to  be  used 
will  depend  on  whether  you  have  sun  or  moon  ;  on  which  occa- 
sions you  and  your  boat  should  appear  in  a  light  drab,  or  you 
will  occasionally  shine  so  much,  as  to  be  quite  conspicuous.  But 
at  all  other  times  white  is  indisputably  the  best  colour ;  particu- 
larly in  starlight  or  snow.  Then  you  cannot  possibly  be  too 
white :  insomuch,  that  a  clean  linen  frock  and  cap  might  take 
you  forty  yards  nearer  to  your  birds  than  even  flannel  or  swan- 

*  Sailcloth  is  to  strong,  so  durable,  and  such  a  good  defence  against  rain,  that  it  an. 
swera  better  than  any  thing  for  making  game-bags;  or  defending  the  mahogany 
gun  cases  of  those  who  would  wish  to  avoid  the  expense  of  leather ;  and,  if  dressed 
with  tar,  it  makes  the  best  possible  gun-cover. 
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skin.  All  further  covering,  such  as  a  cloak,  hat,  &c.,  may  be  at 
your  own  option,  as  you  would,  of  course,  "  douse"  it  when  you 
began  to  "  work  to  birds ;"  and,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  that 
before-mentioned  would  be  too  warm,  except  for  one  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  attend  his  gun.  Another  most  important  and 
indispensable  covering  I  almost  forgot  to  mention,  and  that  is 
a  Russia-duck,  or  canvass  gunning-frock  over  all  your  other 
dress;  without  which,  your  clothes  would  be  ruined  with  the  fre- 
quent mixture  of  salt  water,  blood,  mud,  and  gunpowder. 

I  shall  now  add  one  recipe  for  a  surtout,  by  the  way  of  a 
dread-nought,  which  as  wet  weather  has  of  late  yeats  been  "so 
much  in  fashion,"  will,  I  trust,  be  doing  service,  not  only  to  gun- 
ners, but  to  every  class  of  the  community,  except  the  tailors,  who 
might  lose  business  by  it,  and  their  satellites,  the  dandies,  who 
would  faint  at  the  sight  of  it. 

Make,  with  Russia  duck  (which,  as  well  as  swan-skin,  should 
be  previously  wetted  and  dried,  to  prevent  shrinking),  a  loose 
over-all  frock  coat,  and  a  hood ;  or  a  cap,  with  a  flap  behind, 
similar  to  a  coal-heaver's  hat,  and  dress  them  as  follows : — 

Take  three  quarts  of  linseed- oil,  and  boil  them  till  reduced  to 
two  quarts  and  a  half,  the  doing  which  will  require  about  three 
hours;  and  when  the  oil  is  sufficiently  boiled,  it  will  burn  a 
feather.  The  addition  of  some  India  rubber  was  suggested  to 
me;  but  of  this  I  did  not  make  a  trial ;  because  the  dressing  (for 
Russia  Duck)  answered  so  well  without  it.  When  the  oil  is 
quite  cold,  take  a  clean  paint-brush,  and  well  work  it  into  the 
outside  of  the  whole  apparel,  and  it  will  soon  find  its  way  to  the 
inside.  Let  the  apparel  then  be  put  out  in  the  air  every  dry  day, 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
provided  the  oil  on  it  be  thoroughly  dry,  take  the  remainder  of 
your  prepared  oil,  and  give  it  the  second  coat,  which  will  dry 
much  quicker  than  the  first. 

I  was  told  that  one  coat  of  oil  would  do,  as  the  dressing  could 
be  renewed  at  pleasure.  The  difference,  however,  was  this : — 
The  first  coat  would  barely  stand  a  hard  day's  rain ;  but  after 
the  second  coat  was  on,  this  garment,  if  held  up,  would  hold 
gaOons  of  water  as  tight  as  the  pail  from  which  I  poured  them* 

N.  E  Tell  the  person  who  boils  the  oil  to  beware  of  getting 
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burnt ;  and  let  him  do  it  out  of  doors,  or  he  might  run  a  risk  of 
setting  your  house  on  fire.  Added  to  this,  the  smell  of  it,  when 
boiling,  is  a  great  nuisance ;  although  the  dress  after  being  tho- 
roughly dry,  will  retain  scarcely  so  much  of  it  as  common  oil- 
skin. 

This  garment,  if  made  double-breasted,  with  buttons  only  on 
the  right  side,  and  none  on  the  sleeves,  which  should  be  sewn 
close,  is,  without  exception,  the  best  I  ever  used  for  throwing  a 
casting-net.  In  addition  to  the  coverings  herein  named,  I  find 
that  a  very  large  old  umbrella,  fitted  up  with  brown  Holland,  and 
thus  oiled,  is  the  greatest  possible  comfort  and  shelter  to  those 
who  go  in  a  punt  Moreover,  it  makes  a  capital  mizen-sail  when 
going  before  the  wind ;  and  is  a  complete  shield  to  you  and  your 
man  from  the  shaking  of  a  wet  dog,  should  you  have  no  follow- 
ing-boat to  rid  you  of  this  annoyance. 

Here,  I  conceive,  is  all  the  covering  that  can  be  required  for 
real  wildfowl  shooting ;  and  as  for  the  little  pastime  of  tramping 
the  water-meadows,  or  waiting  for  the  flight,  I  need  only  observe, 
that  wearing  a  hat,  and  particularly  a  black  one,  should  be 
avoided,  and  drab  is,  on  the  whole,  about  the  best  colour.  For 
the  latter  pursuit,  the  shooter  should  have  a  gunning-coat,  lined 
with  shag,  that  has  pockets  convenient  for  loading :  a  flap  to  fall 
over  his  lock,  and  a  quaker's  collar,  which  will  not  interfere  with 
his  gun.  This  coat,  with  a  shawl  handkerchief,  should  be  worn 
over  his  shooting  jacket ;  and,  of  course,  not  put  on  till  he  ceases 
to  be  in  motion ;  or  he  might,  otherwise,  get  heated  and  take 
cold. 

If  he  wishes  to  sit  down,  never  let  him  be  so  imprudent  as  to 
sit  on  the  damp  ground,  but  have  either  a  handbasket  or  a  bag 
full  of  straw,  or  something  of  this  kind ;  and  the  lower  his  seat, 
the  better  will  he  be  able  to  shoot  at  fowl  when  they  are  going 
over  his  head. 
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TO  PRESERVE  GUNNING  CLOTHES  FROM 
THE  MOTH. 

To  keep  your  gunning-dresses,  and  indeed  all  other  cloths,  furs, 
&c.,  free  from  the  moth,  let  them  be  perfectly  well  aired,  and 
then  sewed  up  in  a  bag  of  brown  Holland,  or  other  linen,  which, 
if  sewn  tight,  and  kept  dry,  will  rarely  ever  fail  to  preserve  them. 
But,  if  you  wish  to  be  doubly  sure,  you  may  put  in  the  bag  with 
them,  either  half  a  pint  of  pepper-corns,  or,  what  is  still  better, 
equal  quantities  of  camphor  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  A 
bladder  filled  with  turpentine  is  another  good  remedy. 


TO  PRESERVE  GUNS  FROM  SALT  WATER. 

For  this  recipe  I  shall  copy  Mr.  Daniel,  from  whom  I  took  it 

"  Three  ounces  of  black  lead,  half  a  pound  of  hogs'  lard,  one 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  camphor,  boiled  upon  a  slow  fire;  the 
gun  barrels  to  be  rubbed  with  this :  and,  after  three  days,  wiped 
with  a  linen  cloth.  Twice  in  a  winter  will  keep  off  the  rust, 
which  the  salt  water  is  otherwise  sure  to  be  continually  bringing 
out  from  the  iron." 

This  recipe  I  had  adopted,  ever  since  taking  it  from  Mr. 
Daniel's  "  Rural  Sports ;"  and,  up  to  1822,  found  it  to  answer 
infinitely  better  than  any  thing  I  had  before  tried. 

In  that  year,  however,  I  was  recommended  to  use  mercurial 
ointment,  which,  I  find,  gives  less  trouble,  and  answers  quite  as 
well,  if  not  better. 

When  on  the  sea,  always  use  neat's  foot  oil  for  every  part  of 
your  gun,  except  the  works  of  the  locks ;  because  sweet  oil  has 
not  body  enough  to  repel  the  effect  of  the  salt  water. 

I  have  lately  found  this  to  answer  so  well  as  to  become  a  very 
good  substitute  for  all  other  dressings. 

If  the  salt  water  should  have  stained  your  barrels,  you  will,  I 
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think,  find  yellow  soap  and  warm  water  the  best  recipe  to  restore 
their  colour. 

My  reason  for  now  using  neat's  foot  oil  is,  because  I  have 
found  that  linseed  oil  is  apt  to  stain  the  barrels.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  neat's  foot  oil  for  every  part  of  a  gun,  except  among 
the  works  of  locks,  for  which  it  has  too  much  body. 
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It  is  well  known,  that  the  generality  of  wildfowl  keep  con- 
stantly passing  in  small  "  trips,"  about  the  dusk  of  the  evening ; 
and  that,  after  having  collected  in  the  night,  they  return  in  a  few 
large  flocks  at,  or  before,  the  dawn  of  morning.  No  plan  for  a 
small  gun,  therefore,  answers  so  well  as  to  wait  then  patiently 
for  them,  and  fire  as  they  pass  to  and  fro.  They  will,  at  these 
times,  seldom  take  notice  of  one  who  stands  against  a  bush  or 
bank,  provided  he  remains  perfectly  still,  is  not  conspicuously 
dressed,  and  wears  a  seal's-down,  or  other  kind  of  cap,  instead 
of  a  hat  If  such  places  are  not  to  be  found,  an  ambush  may  be 
easily  made.  Thus  situated,  he  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
different  sorts  of  fowl,  long  before  they  come  within  shot,  and  be 
struck  with  the  wild  retirement  of  the  scene.  He  will  observe 
the  whistle,  which  announces  the  approach  of  wigeon — the  simi- 
litude to  a  storm  of  the  rapid  flying  dunbirds — the  shrill  sounding 
pinions  of  the  wild  ducks — and  the  mournful  notes  of  the  plover, 
with  the  roar  of  a  bursting  surge,  and  discordant  screams  of 
sea-fowl. 

Flight  shooting  is  always  followed  with  most  success  in  very 
boisterous  weather,  provided  the  course  of  the  bird  happens  to 
be  against  the  wind ;  as  this  not  only  obliges  them  to  fly  low,  but 
doubles  them  well  together.  You  may  then  keep  two  guns 
employed  faster  than  yourself  and  a  servant  can  load  them. 
Never  look  up  while  loading ;  you  can  do  no  good  by  it ;  and 
you  will  only  put  yourself  in  a  flurry ;  and,  perhaps,  break  your 
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ramrod.  If  your  man  (knowing  you  have  no  gun  loaded)  says, 
*  Look  out,  sir !"    Why — I  had  almost  said — knock  him  down* 

Should  the  weather  be  clear,  and  the  birds  come  in  high,  your 
best  means  for  getting  a  good  chance  is  to  conceal  yourself  in  a 
canoe,  between  the  banks  of  some  small  creek ;  as  they  will 
lower  their  flight  on  reaching  the  mud,  and,  in  all  probability, 
give  you  as  many  fair  shots  as  you  can  fire  during  their  arrival: 
which  may  continue  about  half  an  hour.  Be  careful  to  shoot 
well  forward,  and,  if  they  are  fifty  or  sixty  yards  above  you,  at 
least,  two  or  three  feet  before  their  heads,  with  a  flint,  and  about 
half  the  distance  with  a  detonater. 

In  choosing  your  station,  select  either  a  bank  or  wall,  that 
divides  the  sea  from  detached  pieces  of  water,  or  marshes,  or 
any  other  point  which  can  intercept  the  flight  of  the  birds  from 
their  nightly  feed.  Should  their  course  be  generally  up  some 
channel,  you  may  there  anchor  a  boat  or  two,  and  either  con- 
ceal yourself  in  one  of  them ;  or  keep  your  station  for  the  chance 
of  their  turning  the  birds  towards  you. 

In  rough  weather,  you  may  sometimes  have  sport  for  the  whole 
day,  by  digging  a  masked  intrenchment  at  the  extreme  end  of 
some  promontory,  that  divides  one  well-stocked  bay  from  another. 

If  the  coast  becomes  too  much  frequented  by  shooters,  and  you 
can  hear  of  a  neighbouring  pond  or  lake,  take  a  walk  to  it  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  see  if  the  birds  use  it  at  night  This  you 
will  ascertain  by  going  to  the  leeward  side,  where  you  will  most 
likely  find  some  of  their  feathers,  which  will  have  drifted  to  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and  which,  in  case  other  shooters  may  be 
coming  to  explore  also,  you  will  do  well  to  gather  up  or  conceal. 

When  evening  comes,  take  your  station  at  the  part  nearest  the 
spring  which  supplies  the  pond ;  or  otherwise,  anywhere  to  lee- 
ward, with  a  good  light,  and  there  remain  in  ambush,  with  your 
largest  shoulder-gun. 

Here  the  birds  will  probably  come  in  faster  than  you  can 
count  them,  and  you  have  then  only  to  wait  till  they  are  well 
packed  together ;  in  which  case,  you  would  probably  get  from 
ten  to  twenty  at  a  shot. 

If  the  pond  is  large,  place  some  one  concealed  on  the  opposite 
side,  who  (should  the  birds  be  feeding  out  of  your  reach)  will', 
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by  a  gentle  noise,  be  sure  to  make  them  swim  across ;  but,  if  he 
overdoes  his  part,  goes  directly  to  windward,  or  shows  himself, 
they  will  fly  up.  Never  fire  at  random  on  such  occasions.  If 
you  wish  to  make  the  birds  forsake  one  pond,  with  the  view  of 
their  using  another  more  convenient  for  shooting  them,  you 
should  put,  in  the  former,  either  some  train  oil  and  quick  lime,  a 
bushel  of  soot,  or  two  winged  birds,  well  rubbed  over  with  asa- 
fcetida. 

Should  the  pond  be  frozen  over,  you  might  sometimes  have  a 
very  fine  shot,  by  breaking  open  a  large  place  in  the  ice,  where 
they  would  collect  together  for  the  fresh  water,  and  most  likely 
be  accompanied  by  duck  and  mallard.  The  chief  of  the  shooting 
on  the  ponds  by  night  is  at  the  dunbirds,  which  are  vulgarly 
called  redheads ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  tufted  and  scaup 
duck,  the  other  diving  birds  prefer  feeding  by  day.  The  golden- 
eyes  go  out  every  evening  to  sea,  where,  until  the  winter  is  nearly 
over,  they  will  remain  all  night ;  though  perhaps  tossed  on  billows 
in  the  most  tempestuous  weather. 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR  SEA-COAST  WILDFOWL  SHOOTING  WHEN  AFLOAT. 

I  shall  now  more  briefly  explain  my  reasons  for  entering  into 
the  minutiae  of  wildfowl  shooting.  It  is  very  rare  to  meet  a 
gentleman  that  can,  or  a  good  professional  gunner  that  will,  give 
any  information  on  the  subject.  The  art  is,  therefore,  the  least 
understood  of  any  sport  in  existence.  No  man,  who  had  a  large 
gun,  and  could  earn  five  pounds  in  a  day,  or  night,  would  be 
bored  with  a  gentleman  for  the  sake  of  his  five  shillings ;  and 
therefore  the  only  man  likely  to  be  hired,  at  a  good  time  for  this 
sport,  is  some  boatman,  who  has  little  to  recommend  him  beyond 
a  local  knowledge  of  the  harbour :  and  who  therefore  requires 
some  one  to  direct  him  how  to  manoeuvre  the  birds. 
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In  following  wildfowl,  it  is  easier  to  get  within  twenty  yards 
of  them  by  going  to  leeward,  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  if  directly 
to  windward,  so  very  acute  is  their  sense  of  smelling. 

The  best  time,  therefore,  to  have  sport  with  a  canoe  and  a 
shoulder  guft  (provided  it  be  low  water,  or  half  ebb,  while  you 
are  hid  in  the  creeks)  is  in  clear,  frosty,  moonlight  nights,  when 
the  wind  happens  to  blow  towards  you  as  you  face  the  moon. 
It  is  then  impossible  for  the  wildfowl  to  smell  you ;  and  you  may, 
by  getting  them  directly  under  the  light,  have  the  most  accurate 
outline  of  every  bird,  and  even  distinctly  see  them  walking 
about,  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  a  gun  could  do  execution. 
From  thus  being  on  the  shining  mud-banks,  they  appear  quite 
black,  except  some  of  the  old  cock  wigeon,  on  the  wings  of  which 
the  white  is  often  plainly  to  be  seen. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  nothing  can  be  done  without 
a  bright  moon.  So  far  from  it,  that  the  old  Poole  men,  among 
whom  there  were,  formerly,  some  of  the  best  shoulder-gunners 
in  the  kingdom,  prefer  but  little  moon,  even  for  the  mud.  Here, 
by  constant  habit,  they  can  easily  distinguish  the  black  phalanxes 
of  wigeon  from  the  shades  on  the  places  they  frequent,  and  par- 
ticularly if  they  are  feeding  among  the  puddles  which  have  been 
left  by  the  tide.  In  this  pursuit,  and  when  not  favoured  by  the 
best  of  light,  there  are  a  few  cautions  to  be  given  to  an  inexpe- 
rienced shooter.  First,  to  ascertain  that  the  black  patch  to  be 
seen  is  a  flock  of  birds,  which  he  will  do,  by  observing  the  occa- 
sional change  of  feature  in  the  outside  of  it.  Secondly,  on 
approaching  them,  to  be  careful  that  their  enormous  masses  and 
tremendous  noise  do  not  deceive  him  in  the  distance,  and  tempt 
him  to  fire  out  of  shot.  And,  thirdly,  not  be  too  eager  in  getting 
his  dead  birds ;  as  it  sometimes  happens,  in  hard  weather  that 
the  remainder  of  the  flock  will  again  pitch  down  among  them : 
particularly  if  he  has  winged  some  of  the  younger  birds,  which 
have  not  the  cunning  to  make  off  for  a  creek,  like  the  old  ones. 
In  this  case,  a  reserved  gun  would,  probably,  more  than  double 
the  produce  of  his  first  shot.  It  should  be  understood,  that  this 
night  shooting  is  chiefly  at  the  wigeon,  as  the  geese,  of  late  years 
(since  there  have  been  so  many  shooters)  have  seldom  ventured 
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much  in  harbour  by  night ;  except  sometimes  at  high  spring  tides* 
with  a  full  moon ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ducks,  teal,  dun- 
birds,  and  such  like,  repair  inland  to  the  ponds  and  fresh  springs, 
unless  driven  to  the  salt  "  feeding  ground"  by  severe  frost. 

A  company  of  wigeons,  when  first  collecting,  nf&y  be  heard 
at  an  immense  distance,  by  the  whistling  of  the  cocks  and  purr- 
ing noise  of  the  hens ;  but  when  they  are  quietly  settled,  and  busy 
at  feed,  you  sometimes  can  only  hear  the  motion  of  their  bills, 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  tame  ducks. 

Wigeon  are  never  so  readily  disturbed  by  hearing  a  noise  as 
by  smelling  or  seeing :  in  both  of  which  they  are  very  quick ; 
though,  in  the  latter,  less  so  than  many  other  birds.  Sea  phea- 
sants and  teal  are  sometimes  with  them. 

On  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  the  shooters*  term  for  a  large  flock 
of  wigeon  is,  a  company ;  for  about  thirty  or  forty,  a  bunch  or 
trip  of  birds ;  and,  for  about  ten  or  twelve,  a  little  knob:  a  string 
or  skein  of  geese,  and  other  such  provincial  appellations.  They 
also  call  a  leak,  or  creek,  a  lake ;  and  the  smaller  creeks,  or 
drains,  latches.  The  former  is  a  general  term  among  people  on 
the  coast ;  but  the  latter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lymington,  is 
called  a  "  spreader." 

If  we  can  find  neither  a  creek  nor  a  "  latch,"  with  sufficient 
water  to  set  up  to  birds,  it  is  sometimes  thought  necessary  to  put 
the  canoe  in  one  of  the  latter,  and  there  await  the  return  of  the 
tide,  with  which  we  may  gradually  approach  them,  as  the  water 
flows.  But  if  this  advance  cannot  be  made  under  an  hour  or 
two,  we  may  as  well  go  away;  and  if  no  better  chance  should 
offer,  return  to  the  place  when  the  tide  has  risen  to  within  one 
or  two  hundred  yards  of  the  birds,  instead  of  waiting  idle  for  so 
long  a  time. 

Here,  unless  disturbed,  they  will  remain,  as  long  as  the  tide 
allows  them  a  place  to  stand  on ;  and,  as  the  mud  begins  to  dis- 
appear, will  concentrate  themselves  on  the  last  uncovered  spot; 
where,  to  use  the  words  of  a  gunner,  as  soon  as  the  water  begins 
to  **  whiten  the  mud,"  thousands  may  be  seen,  literally  wedged 
among  one  another,  and  from  whence  they  are  so  unwilling  to 
fly,  that  they  will  seldom  stir  till  the  water  actually  sets  them 
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afloat.  With  proper  management,  therefore,  you  have,  at  this 
time,  every  chance  of  approaching  them.  To  do  this,  let  your 
punt  or  c^noe  be  kept  well  fore  and  ail,  and  lie  down  in  her,  as 
close  as  having  to  push  or  paddle  her  will  admit  of.  But  do  not 
advance  on  your  birds  till  you  have  just  sufficient  water  to  carry 
up  your  punt  Then  "  work  up"  to  them ;  and  be  careful,  all  the 
time,  to  guard  against  any  sudden  motion.  By  attending  to  this, 
and  having  every  thing  white  (except  in  moonlight,  when  a 
drab,  or  canvass  colour,  will  be  less  glaring),  you  may  safely 
approach  the  unsuspecting  mass  of  fowl,  which  will,  at  first,* 
appear  like  the  indistinct  view  of  an  island ;  and,  on  getting  near,  it 
will  look  more  and  more  black,  till,  at  last,  you  will  plainly  dis- 
tinguish the  shape  of  the  outside  birds.  Now,  then,  is  the  critical 
moment  to  decide  whether  your  exertions  are  to  be  crowned 
with  success,  or  a  severe  night's  hard  labour  is  to  end  without 
your  getting  a  shot  Perhaps,  unless  you  have  a  "  good  loom" 
(that  is,  high  black  land)  to  advance  from,  the  moon  may  sud- 
denly come  forth  too  bright  for  this  sport.  Perhaps  some  strag- 
gling bird  may  be  so  near  you  as  to  give  the  alarm ;  or  perhaps 
some  fellow  may  ruin  all  by  firing  a  shot ;  and  you  may  have  the 
mortification  to  hear  the  sonorous  host  rising,  like  a  roar  of 
thunder,  to  take  their  departure  for  the  open  sea. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  and  your  boatman  may  have  the  good 
fortune  to  open  your  masked  battery  among  their  black  columns ; 
and,  by  cutting  a  lane  through  them  with  a  pound  of  the  smallest 
duck  shot,  you  may  possibly  secure  50  or  60  wildfowl  as  fast  as 
yourselves  and  a  dog  can  collect  them.  I  formerly  recommended 
the  addition  of  discharging  also  two  large  hand-guns;  but  it  so 
rarely  occurs  that  we  can  sufficiently  see  through  the  smoke  to 
fire  them  in  time,  that  I  have  latterly  considered  them  not  worth 
taking  out,  except  for  shooting  at  low  water.  As  a  proof  of 
what  may  be  killed  at  one  shot  when  birds  are  wedged  together, 
I  need  only  say  that,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1825,  my  man, 
James  Read,  when  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  creeks  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  killed  and  fairly  bagged  12  wigeon,  5 
ducks  and  mallards,  2  pintails,  and  a  gray  plover,  with  a  common 
shoulder-gun,  that  carried  only  5  ounces  of  shot.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  such  a  shot,  with  a  small  gun,  as  I  never  heard  of  before, 
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and  perhaps  may  never  hear  of  again.  There  were,  he  thinks, 
about  thirty  birds  in  the  company.  They  were  all  in  a  lump ;  and, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  he  "  got  almost  o*  board  'em  before  he 
let  drive." 

Having  thus  succeeded,  beware  not  to  let  your  eagerness  be 
the  means  of  endangering  your  personal  safety.  Many  have  lost 
their  lives  by  both  having  quitted  the  boat,  which  might  soon 
drift  away,  and  leave  you  "  an  inevitable  prey  to  the  returning 
tide."  Let  one  go  out  for  the  birds,  taking  with  him  the  setting 
•  pole,  which  will  not  only  be  useful  in  supporting  him  on  his  mud- 
pattens,  and  finding  out  the  deep  places,  but  very  handy,  with  the 
fork  at  the  end,  in  pinning  down  the  wounded  birds.  The  other 
person  should  be  all  this  time  close  to  him  in  the  boat,  rowing  or 
pushing  with  an  oar,  with  which  he  may  occasionally  assist  in 
killing  the  crippled  birds  that  are  afloat. 

This  opportunity  of  shooting  wigeon  may  be  also  taken  by 
going  out,  when  the  evening  is  not  too  light,  ai  high  water,  and 
keeping  at  a  distance  till  the  tide  begins  to  leave  the  mud ;  on 
and  round  the  first  appearing  part  of  which  the  birds  will  pro- 
bably collect. 

There  is  no  time  of  tide  at  which  birds  are  so  easily  approached 
as  at,  what  is  called,  the  "  ground  ebb ;"  because  the  receding 
tide  makes  the  shallows,  on  which  they  stand,  or  swim,  appear 
so  white,  that  the  birds  are  easily  distinguished,  and  causes  a 
sufficient  ripple  on  the  deeper  water  to  give  it  at  all  times, 
rather  a  darker  colour.  Thus  the  gunner  has  the  advantage  of 
catching  his  birds  in  the  white  water,  while  the  birds  have  the 
disadvantage  of  his  advance  from  the  dark  water.  I  now  allude 
to  night  shooting,  as  such  close  quarters  are  very  rare  by  day, 
and  particularly  with  a  large  company  of  birds.  I  cannot  repeat 
too  often  that,  except  in  a  glaring  moon  and  sun,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  gunner  to  have  his  punt  and  his  dress  too  white  for  calm 
water.  To  prove  it — except  in  a  moon,  who  ever  saw  a 
burrough-duck  at  night  ? — Look  at  the  hoopers  again — you  may 
discern  those  which  are  under  two  years  old,  because  they  are 
dusky ;  but  the  old  swans,  notwithstanding  their  size,  are  almost, 
I  may  say  quite,  invisible.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wigeon, 
which  is  only  brown,  appears  as  black  as  a  crow ;  and  a  coot 
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looks  as  large  and  as  black  as  a  chimney-sweeper.  Read  this 
to  any  old  gunner,  and  he  will  know,  though  he  may  not  say,  that 
I  have  told  you  right  In  short,  appeal  to  the  most  finished  per- 
formers, as  to  what  I  have  asserted  on  all  that  relates  to  wild- 
fowl. 

On  this  occasion,  the  shooters  must  be  provided  each  with 
mad-boards,  or  they  may  be  left  all  night  on  the  mud,  for  want 
of  being  prepared  to  haul  their  boat  to  a  creek. 

[A  canoe  or  punt  may  be  successfully  used  on  a  lake,  pond, 
or  river,  by  keeping  it  in  parts  where  the  water  is  shaded  with 
the  reflection  of  land  objects,  with  which  a  small  boat  appears 
so  confused,  that  the  birds  would  most  likely  not  perceive  it,  be- 
fore you  got  a  fair  shot  Be  careful,  however,  not  to  appear  in 
a  colour  conspicuously  different  from  the  background ;  approach 
with  caution ,  and,  above  all,  beware  of  getting  directly  to  wind- 
ward of  the  birds. 

As  the  punt  and  canoe,  previously  treated  on,  are  used  most 
frequently  for  night  shooting,  which,  as  I  before  observed,  is 
chiefly  at  the  wigeon  (or  birds  of  similar  habits,  that  join  them 
in  hard  weather),  I  cannot,  I  trust,  class  the  subject  better  than 
by  concluding,  under  this  head,  with  what  further  remarks  may 
be  useful  as  to  wigeon,  and  reserve  those  for  hoopers,  geese,  and 
curres  till  after  we  have  taken  up  our  heavy  artillery,  without 
which  but  little  can  be  done  with  these,  or  any  other  birds  that 
are  commonly  killed  by  the  day. 

Weather. — Fog,  snow,  or  any  other  hazy  weather,  is  very 
bad,  as  it  makes  every  thing  on  the  water  appear  large  and  black, 
and  then  it  is  that  the  birds  soon  take  alarm.  The  novice  fancies 
just  the  reverse !  Pog  in  the  fens  and  marshes,  however,  is  some- 
times the  best  weather,  although  quite  the  reverse  on  the  sea.* 

Bright  starlight  is  the  very  best  of  all  times  for  getting  at 
birds,  as  the  tide  flows  over  the  mud ;  particularly  if  there  is  a 
little  breeze,  without  wind  enough  to  blacken  the  shallow  water. 
If  a  cold  black  frost,  so  much  the  better. 

*  Except  for  geese.  This  I  confess  I  never  discovered  till,  since  the  last  edition, 
when  I  went  out  (having  of  course  a  compass  on  board)  in  a  dense  fog.  I  got  an 
easy  shot  at  every  little  trip  of  brent-geese  that  I  fell  in  with ;  while  the  wigeon, 
which  I  knew  by  their  whistle,  flew  away  long  before  I  could  see  them. 
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Even  in  moonlight,  wigeon  are  easier  approached  than  in  hazy 
weather.  In  white  frosts  wigeon  are  often  restless.  In  rain  they 
are  constantly  flying  and  pitching.  In  very  dark  weather  they 
are  suspicious,  and  more  on  the  watch  than  in  starlight ;  but,  if 
the  wind  blows  fresh  enough  to  drown  the  noise  of  a  launching- 
punt,  some  "heavy  shots"  may  now  and  then  be  made,  by 
sweeping  the  surface  of  the  mud  to  the  sound  of  where* the  flock 
is  walking  and  feeding.  But  as  in  dark  thick  weather  the 
chances  are  fifty  to  one  against  doing  much,  I  should  recommend 
every  gunner  in  the  kingdom  to— go  to  bed  at  such  a  time. 
Rest  assured,  that  if  all  the  gunners  would  allow  their  birds  to 
get  a  "  strong  haunt"  in  dark  nights,  it  would  be  pounds  and 
pounds  «in  their  pocket,  before  the  end  of  the  season,  if  not  the 
very  first  week  that  it  became  clear  and  starlight. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  be  starlight  over  head  only;  we 
must  have  it  clear  also  round  the  horizon,  or  the  birds,  as  in 
thick  weather,  will  all  disperse,  and  keep  walking  away  from 
you  in  different  directions. 

In  mild  weather,  wigeon  are  generally  scattered  about,  like 
rooks,  till  after  midnight,  unless  they  become  concentrated  by 
the  flow  of  the  surrounding  tide.  But  in  cold  weather  they  sit 
thick  together. 

The  first  night  or  two  of  thaw,  after  a  sharp  frost,  is  the  best 
opportunity  for  this  sport. 

Such  is  the  effect  that  the  change  of  wind  has  on  the  move- 
ments of  wildfowl,  that  I  am  induced,  as  a  specimen,  to  name 
the  following  circumstunce. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  detained  in  London  during  three  weeks' 
easterly  wind,  till,  at  last,  I  received  a  pressing  summons  from 
my  man,  to  inform  me  that  the  coast  was  swarming  with  birds. 
I  directed  him,  by  return  of  post,  to  have  the  punt  ready  to  get 
afloat  at  nine  (it  being  high  water  at  ten)  the  night  after  I  re- 
ceived his  epistle.  I  mounted  the  coach-box  (this  was  long  before 
we  had  a  railway)  at  eight  the  next  morning,  hoping  to  break- 
fast in  London,  and  make  a  heavy  shot  at  the  wigeon,  at  above 
one  hundred  miles  from  town,  before  eleven  o'clock  the  same 
night;  which,  had  I  gone  even  one  day  sooner,  I  should  have 
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been  almost  sure  of  doing.  But,  before  we  had  got  half  way 
through  our  journey,  the  wind  suddenly  flew  from  east  to  west ! 
and  no  sooner  had  we  reached  the  coast  than  there  came  on  a 
tremendous  westerly  gale  and  rain,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
weather  that  night.  The  next  morning  I  had  the  mortification 
to  see  the  whole  atmosphere  darkened  with  birds  that  were 
mounted  high  in  the  air,  and  making  the  best  of  their  way  out 
of  the  country.  The  day  before  my  arrival,  my  man  had  killed 
twenty  couple,  with  a  light  45  lb.  stanchion  gun ; — the  second  day 
after  not  a  fowl  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  of! !  Again,  vice  versd, 
I  had  once  been  three  weeks  on  the  coast  without  seeing  a  bird, 
and  after  about  ten  days'  easterly  wind,  there  suddenly  appeared 
at  least  three  thousand  wigeon  and  geese,  though  we  had  not 
seen  a  single  wildfowl  the  day  before !  I  had  first  to  weather 
sixteen  blank  days ;  and  then  killed  one  hundred  and  twelve  fowl 
in  eighteen  hours!  They  talk  of  the  "glorious  uncertainty  of 
the  law/*  and  I  am  sure  we  may  "  sing  out,"  by  way  of  parody, 
on  the  diabolical  uncertainty  of  the  fowl. 

Time. — Was  it  possible  to  preserve  a  public  harbour,  wigeon 
should  never  be  fired  at  till  they  had  fed  for  some  hours,  and  got 
well  together ;  because  a  shot  fired  in  the  evening,  when  birds  are 
scattered,  seldom  produces  much,  and  is  apt  to  make  them  for- 
sake the  place  altogether.  If,  indeed,  they  were  left  till  just  be- 
fore day-break  so  much  the  better.  A  man  who  gets  upon  the 
mud,  or  in  the  creeks,  and  amuses  himself  by  popping  away  at 
evening  flight,  has,  of  course,  the  curse  of  every  regular  gunner ; 
as,  by  such  a  practice,  he  ruiqs  a  small  harbour  in  a  few  nights. 
Though  the  best  of  all  shots  is  when  the  birds  are  "  on  their 
last  tegs,"  before  the  tide  flows  high,  yet  shooting  at  them  when 
actually  afloat  is  not  near  so  well.  They  are  then  more  scattered : 
their  feathers  are  not  so  open :  and  shooting  them  at  this  time  is 
apt  to  make  them  forsake  their  "  feeding  ground." 

Sound. — The  thicker  the  weather  the  more  silent  the  wigeon 
when  pitched.  A  shrill  clear  pipe  denotes  a  single  cock  wigeon, 
as  does  a  long  loud  "  purre"  a  hen :  but  when  the  call  of  the 
cock  is  one  short  soft  note,  and  not  so  often  repeated,  you  may 
expect  to  find  a  company.     If  so,  you  will  probably  soon  hear 
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the  birds  "  all  in  a  charm"  (that  is,  ;n  full  concert),  if  you  have 
patience  to  wait  and  listen,  which  a  good  gunner  always  re- 
peatedly does,  every  now  and  then,  before  he  ventures  on  the 
final  approach.  The  birds  might  otherwise  steal  away,  and  to- 
tally mislead  him.  When  wigeon  are  "  in  a  charm"  they  are 
not  minding  you ;  but  when  they  are  quite  silent,  they  are,  as 
likely  as  not,  suspecting  an  enemy.  At  this  moment  you  must 
keep  still,  till  they  open  again ;  and  so  on,  till  you  see  them ;  and 
then,  in  starlight,  you  are  generally  near  enough,  at  all  events 
for  a  large  gun,  to  give  them  your  royal  salute. 

Be  sure  and  choose,  if  possible  the  best  background  to  advance 
from,  in  order  to  disguise  your  profile  from  the  horizon.  Even  a 
black  cloud  is  better  than  nothing.  But  if  (before  the  mud  is 
covered)  you  hear  birds  walking  away,  and  neither  feeding  nor 
"  speaking,"  it  is  a  bad  omen.  It  shows  that  they  have  some  sus- 
picion of  an  approaching  enemy,  and  are  half  inclined  to  fly. 
When  birds  are  about  one  hundred  yards  off  (or  much  further 
in  very  calm  weather),  you  may  hear  them  feeding ;  the  noise 
of  which,  at  this  distance,  is  like  the  falling  of  a  little  water,  and 
is  often  mistaken  for  it  at  ebb  tide. 

Here  are  (in  the  fewest  words  I  can  give  them)  all  the  neces- 
sary requisites  for  night  shooting ;  and,  if  well  understood  and 
well  managed,  you  are  just  about  as  sure  of  getting  a  fair  shot  (in 
a  favourable  time),  as  you  would  be  with  a  young  partridge  to 
a  dead  point  in  standing  clover.  As  to  all  the  old  plans  of  bury- 
ing punts,  casks,  &c.  &c.  they  are  now  of  so  little  avail  in  almost 
every  part  of  England,  as  to  be  no  longer  worthy  of  insertion. 

STANCHION,  OR  PUNT-GUN. 

I  have,  by  practical  experiment,  since  the  earlier  editions, 
found,  that  the  gunmakers  have  another  lesson  to  learn ! — 
Although  a  gun  of  this  description  must  of  course  be  supported 
by  some  mechanical  means,  yet  the  universal  system  of  entirely 
confining  the  gun  under  the  barrel,  so  that  it  cannot  be  relieved 
even  one  inch  in  the  recoil,  is  the  worst  that  can  possibly  be 
adopted.  It  not  only  (when  properly  loaded)  jars  every  thing  so 
much  as  to  require  extra  strength,  and  therefore  extra  weight  to 
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a  pant,  which  we  want  as  light  as  possible,  in  order  to  go  in 
shallow  water ;  but  the  sodden  check  throws  the  muzzle  so  much 
oat  of  the  proper  direction,  that  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  take 
level  very  far  under,  or  over  the  mark ;  according  as  the  gun 
may  spring,  from  being  either  heaviest  or  lightest  forward :  and, 
what  is  worse  than  all,  this  sudden  check,  at  the  moment  of  igni- 
tion, materially  injures  the  shooting  of  the  gun  in  every  respect. 
This  experiment  was  tried,  in  my  presence,  by  Elijah  Buckle, 
one  of  the  best  stanchion-gunners  in  England,  and  by  far  the  best 
I  ever  saw,  who  left  the  coast  of  Essex  for  Southampton — who 
has  been  frequently  in  my  employ — and  to  whom  I  am,  most 
probably,  indebted  for  not  having  remained  much  longer  in  igno- 
rance on  the  subject  Indeed  nothing  but  ocular  demonstration 
would  have  convinced  me  of  this  argument  What  pride  and 
folly  it  is,  then,  for  any  one  to  hold  himself  above  being  shown, 
even  by  the  most  humble  individual ! 

The  gun  was  loaded  with  a  pound  of  shot,  and  two  ounces  of 
Messrs.  Curtis  and  Harvey's  best  coarse  powder.  I  fired  from 
the  confined  swivel,  that  is  generally  used  by  the  London  gun- 
makers  !  in  doing  which  I  levelled  at  least  a  foot  over  the  object ; 
and,  by  this  means  (as  the  water  and  the  paper  proved),  shot  per- 
fectly accurate.  Buckle  then  fired ;  having  taken  level  at  the 
centre  of  the  object,  from  the  swivel :  and  the  whole  charge  went 
into  the  water,  before  it  had  gone  ninety  yards,  where  the  target 
was  placed.  I  then  began  to  abuse  the  late  Mr.  D.  Egg,  and 
said,  I  hoped  that  Buckle,  as  an  experienced  gunner,  and  an  engi- 
neer (he  having  been  a  long  time  in  his  Majesty's  service),  was 
convinced  of  the  fault  of  the  gun ;  on  which  he  said,  and  with 
justice  I  own,  that  both  "  the  London  gentlemen,"  and  I,  had  "  a 
little  to  learn  yet"  He  then,  to  use  his  own  words, "  hove  away 
that  humbugging  swivel;"  and,  by  means  of  a  large  Ibolster  oi 
sheeps'-wool,  fired  the  gun  from  his  shoulder,  with  the  same 
charge  as  before ;  which  I  put  in  myself.  He  presented  as  usual, 
directly  at  the  object,  and  made  such  a  shot  as  this  barrel  had 
never  before  been  known  to  make,  both  for  strength  and  close- 
ness. I  then,  to  be  convinced  of  his  veracity  at  taking  aim, 
fired  the  gun  in  his  way  with^bout  ten  ounces  of  shot,  not  quite 
fancying  the  pound  to  my  shoulder.    I  levelled  at,  instead  of 
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over,  the  mark,  and  the  shot  were  delivered  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  The  gun,  with  this  charge,  went  under  my  arm  pre- 
cisely  five  inches,  as  I  afterwards  measured.  If  a  gun,  when 
fired  this  way,  was  to  swerve  in  going  back,  it  would  be  danger- 
ous ;  and  therefore  the  under  part  of  the  stock,  in  order  to  lie  firm 
on  the  bench,  ought  either  to  be  made  flat,  or  fixed  in  a  piece  of 
wood,  that  was  flat  at  bottom.  It  then  occurred  to  me,  that  if 
this  gun  (of  eighty-five  pounds  weight)  was  fired  with  ten  ounces 
from  the  swivel,  it  might  go  so  easy  as  not  to  interrupt  the  shoot- 
ing. I  accordingly  tried  it,  and  so  little  appeared  to  be  the  re- 
coil, that  it  could  not  be  felt ;  notwithstanding  which,  by  aiming 
at  the  mark,  the  charge  was,  as  usual,  from  the  swivel,  entirely 
under  it  On  the  other  extreme,  I  saw  a  gun  fired  by  the  owner 
of  it,  Samuel  Singer,  at  Poole  (which  weighed  141  lbs.).  This 
was  on  a  swivel,  and  mounted  very  light  forward,  and  he  told 
me,  that  he  was  always  obliged  to  present  very  far  under  the 
object,  or  his  whole  charge  went  over  every  thing ;  and  that  he 
should  "  douse"  the  swivel  for  a  rope  breeching.  I  have  since 
used  my  85lb.  gun  with  a  rope  breeching  that  reaches  all  the 
way  from,  and  goes  through  a  hole  in,  the  stem  of  the  punt  The 
breeching  has  then  so  much  play  as,  with  the  help  of  a  padded 
butt,  at  the  shoulder,  to  ease  the  recoil  tolerably  well.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  compared  to  my  spring  swivel;  though  the  best 
plan,  that  I  know  of,  to  fire  any  gun  that  is  not  forged  on  pur- 
pose for  the  spring  swivel ;  because  the  fore  part  of  the  punt  then 
takes  the  pull  upon  the  same  principle  that  an  arch  bears  a  heavy 
weight  The  gun,  with  a  breeching,  goes  nearly  as  far  back  as 
the  rope  will  stretch  (say  an  inch  or  two),  and  then  springs  for- 
ward again  for  about  a  foot;  unless  checked  by  a  notch  in  the 
stock,  whifih  should  butt  against  the  gunning-bench. 

The  gAnd  object  is  to  take  off  the  recoil  in  the  best  manner! 
I  mentioned  the  experiment  of  the  swivel  to  several  of  the  lead- 
ing gunmakers,  and,  although  they  had  all  plenty  to  say  on  the 
subject,  I  could  not  meet  with  one  who  was  able  to  do  any  thing 
towards  the  proper  attainment  of  the  object 

(I  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  nine-tenths  of  my  readers  for 
having  trespassed  on  them  with  thjg  insipid  detail,  as  I  have  some 
few  brother  sportsmen  in  this  way,  who  would  value  it  more 
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than  all  the  rest  of  the  book  put  together.  Moreover,  it  may  be 
vthe  means  of  preventing  accidents  which  frequently  happen  to 
those  who  use  swivels,  and  particularly  if  they  do  not  fix  them 
with  judgment) 

The  barrel  of  a  punt-gun,  to  be  in  good  proportion,  should,  I 
conceive  (including  the  patent  plug,  of  about  six  pounds  weight, 
and  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length),  be  about  seventy  or 
eighty  pounds  weight,  from  seven  to  nine  feet  long,  and  from  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  bore,  according  to  the 
one  length  and  weight,  or  the  other. 

The  smaller  the  bore  is,  in  reason,  the  further  you  can  kill,  at 
a  small  number  of  birds ;  but  the  larger  size  of  these  two  shoots 
the  best  and  most  regular  pattern,  and  answers  best  for  Eley's 
cartridge.    Any  thing  beyond  that  sizeseldom  answers. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  made  on  the  same  proportion  to  any  size ; 
but,  although  a  gun  much  beyond  this  size  will  kill  more  birds  at 
a  shot,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  what  I  saw  of  the  one  at 
Poole,  that  it  will  not  kill  so  far  in  proportion.  As  some  proof 
that  Singer  was  not  very  partial  to  this  gun,  I  need  only  state 
that,  some  months  after  I  saw  it  fired,  I  received  a  letter  from 
him,  making  an  offer  of  it  for  sale ;  which,  as  he  is  a  man  of 
long  experience  in  the  business,  I  conclude  he  would  not  have 
done,  if  the  gun  had  perfectly  suited  him.  Not  having  been  able 
to  sell  it,  when  I  last  saw  him,  he  had  then  had  it.  lengthened : 
but  still  it  failed ;  and  he  has  since  got  another. 

The  barrel,  in  forging  and  filing,  should  be  left  well  filled  up, 
and,  in  every  part,  substantial 
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The  firing  of  these  guns,  at  long  distances,  requires  some  prac- 
tice, by  reason  that,  before  the  shot  can  travel  a  hundred  yards, 
the  birds,  if  quick-sighted,  will  be  on  the  move,  particularly  if 
they  see  the  flash.  No  one  had  ever  the  kindness  to  tell  me  this, 
when  I  first  used  a  long  gun ;  till,  after  some  time,  wondering 
what  was  the  matter  that  I  could  not  kill  (not  being  able  to  see 
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through  the  smoke),  I  fired  at  a  mixture  of  curlews  and  gulls ;  the 
latter  of  which  were  killed,  and  the  others  never  touched. 

By  this  I  discovered,  that  the  one,  being  quick-sighted  and 
active  birds,  sprung  before  the  shot  got  to  them ;  while  the  others, 
not  being  able  to  get  out  of  the  way,  were  killed.  A  little  eleva- 
tion for  the  gun  (in  which  a  few  shots  at  a  mark  will  direct  you), 
and  a  pretty  good  elevation  for  the  springing  of  the  birds,  accord- 
ing to  what  birds  they  are,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  practice 
alone  will  best  teach  this.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  a  man, 
to  be  a  good  shot  with  a  large  gun,  has  even  more  to  learn  than 
to  shoot  well  in  the  field ;  particularly  when  he  comes  to  cross 
shots  at  flocks  going  past,  where,  sometimes,  there  may  be  re- 
quired a  yard  of  elevation,  and  ten  yards'  allowance  for  the  dis- 
tance they  are  at,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  flight. 

As  it  becomes  necessary,  when  approaching  wild  birds,  to  be 
well  concealed  in  your  punt,  you  are  obliged  to  fire  these  guns, 
lying  down  as  close  as  possible  on  your  chest  You  should  use 
the  "  stem-piece"  to  support  the  breast  If  you  put  your  cheek 
to  the  stock,  your  shoulder-bone  in  contact  with  the  butt,  or  your 
second  finger  behind  the  trigger,  you  run  a  risk  of  having  them 
severely  jarred ;  but,  if  you  manage  the  gun  properly,  the  sensa- 
tion, with  a  light  charge,  is  no  more  than  that  of  firing  powder 
from  a  small  gun ;  and  the  report,  to  the  shooter,  seems  a  mere 
nothing.  To  fire  a  stanchion-gun,  put  your  left  hand  over  the 
butt,  and  regulate  it  to  the  line  of  aim,  while  your  cheek  gently 
grazes  the  back  of  the  hand.  Put  all  the  fingers  of  your  right 
hand  before  the  trigger,  keeping  the  thumb  out  of  the  way ;  and 
be  careful  not  to  let  your  knees  come  in  contact  with  the  timbers 
of  the  boat.  By  observing  well  these  directions,  a  child  might 
fire  this  gun  with  as  much  safety  as  the  smallest  fowling-piece. 

In  firing  a  punt-gun  (without  any  stanchion)  from  the  shoulder, 
you  must  lean  hard  against  the  upper  part  of  the  padded  butt; 
and  have  the  gun  as  top  heavy  as  you  can  possibly  overbear,  by 
which  means  the  friction  of  the  stock  against  the  "  gunning- 
bench/'  and  the  check  of  your  shoulder,  prevents  the  gun  from 
running  too  far  under  your  arm.  Never  attempt  to  shoot  a  barrel 
so  short  as  six  feet  in  this  way,  as  it  might  fly  up  and  hurt  you. 
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Always  try  these  guns  with  a  quarter  of  a  charge  first;  and  in- 
crease the  loading  with  an  ounce  of  shot  each  round.  By  this 
means  you  avoid  the  risk  of  a  recoil,  as  you  then  gradually 
ascertain  how  much  ammunition  can  be  fired  with  ease  to  the 
shoulder. 

If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  line  of  birds,  shoot  rather 
beyond  the  first  of  them,  which  will  then  be  taken  by  the  lower 
shot  You  may  thus  (with  mould  shot)  sweep  the  water  from 
one  to  two  hundred  yards,  and  possibly  kill  some  of  them  all  the 
way,  from  one  of  these  distances  to  the  other. 

The  advantage  of  a  stanchion-gun  over  a  shoulder  duck-gun 
is  far  more  than  that  of  the  latter  over  a  common  sporting-gun ; 
and  so  generally  has  this  of  late  years  been  found  out,  that,  now- 
adays, but  littk  can  be  done  without  one,  on  any  part  of  the 
English  coast  ™ 


PUNT  FOR  THE  USE  OP  A  STANCHION-GUN. 

A  gunning-punt  which  is  very  narrow,  although  it  may  row 
fast,  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  will  not  answer  for  going  in 
shallow  water,  which  is  the  grand  object,  in  order  to  get  up  to 
the  birds  before  the  tide  has  flowed  high  enough  to  drive  them 
off  their  legs,  and  disperse  them* 

All  gunning-punts  should  be  as  flat  as  possible  in  the  bottom 
(except  having  the  necessary  "  kammeling,"  to  "  give  them  life") ; 
by  which  they  draw  far  less  water,  and  are  so  stiff  that  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  capsize  them.  If  an  accident  did  happen,  it 
would  be  by  their  filling  and  sinking,  but  not  upsetting,  as  the 
before-mentioned  boats  might  do ;  and,  as  a  still  further  guard 
against  which,  these  boats  may  be  decked  all  the  way  from 
"stern  to  mid-ships,"  and  half  way  round  the  sides. 

There  is  not  a  boat-builder  in  a  thousand  who  knows  any  thing 
about  punts,  as  the  best  gunners  generally  make  their  own,  and 
keep  the  secret  to  themselves ;  or,  at  all  events,  from  the  boat- 
builders,  who  would  otherwise  be  making  them  for  every  shooter 
in  the  port  The  best  way,  therefore,  is  to  get  an  able  gunner 
to  find  head,  and  a  good  inland  carpenter,  who  works  much 
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better  and  neater  at  this  light  board  work  than  a  boat  builder,  to 
find  hands  and  tools. 

Several  boat-builders  have  over-hauled  mine  when  they  could 
find  a  chance  to  do  so ;  and  every  one  of  their  productions,  that 
I  have  yet  seen,  was  quite  laughable ;  though  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance, a  good  imitation.  If,  therefore,  they  succeed  now, 
it  is  but  fair  to  infer  it  will  be  through  the  help  of  these  de- 
scriptions, etc. 

Having  treated  further,  perhaps,  than  was  necessary  on  shoot- 
ing-punts in  general,  I  shall  first  give  a  sketch  of  my  best  single 
gun-punt,  as  useful  to  every  one  who  sets  up  a  large  gun  in  a 
plain  way ;  and  then  conclude  by  explaining  the  one  alluded  to, 
which  I  have  found  to  answer  best,  taking  into  consideration 
safety,  comfort,  and  every  other  point  requisite  for  those  sports- 
men to  whom  is  offe/ed  this  part  of  the  book.    ™ 


PUNT  FOR  SINGLE  STANCHION-GUN, 

TO  BE  USED  WITHOUT  A  SWIVEL,  AND  WITH  A  EOPE  BREECHING. 
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IMPROVED  PUNT  FOR  DOUBLE  SWIVEL-GUN. 

In  1822  I  contrived,  and  in  1824  built  a  punt  which  I  have 
been  using  and  improving  on  ever  since ;  and  which  is  now,  I 
believe,  rendered  as  complete  as  any  thing  yet  imrented  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  heavy  weight  of  a  double  swivel-gun, 
with  two  men  and  gear ;  but  which,  by  the  way,  like  sportsmen, 
dogs  and  every  thing  else,  is  beginning  to  be  worn  out,  just  as  it 
approaches  perfection.  Here,  however,  we  have  our  model  to 
renew  from,  and  perhaps  to  improve  on ; — not  so  with  ourselves ; 
— for,  after  we  have  been  all  our  lives  making  the  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, and  are  just  arriving  off  the  landmark  of  perfection,  we 
are  cast  away  on  the  rock  of  declining  years ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
we  are  forever  excluded  from  the  port  But  enough  of  the  sen- 
timental— and  now  for  the  punt :— She  must  be  decked  over  in 
every  part,  except  leaving  just  room  enough  for  the  shooter  to  lie 
to  his  gun,  and  the  man  to  work  to  the  birds ;  in  order  to  do 
which,  without  his  hand  being  shown  too  high,  a  part  of  the  deck 
on  each  side  must  be  made  to  "  ship  and  unship."  The  deck 
should  be  formed  of  the  lightest  possible  board,  and  covered  all 
over  with  strong  canvass ;  which  helps  to  strengthen  it,  and  ren- 
ders it  doubly  waterproof.  The  only  parts  of  the  deck  requiring 
strong  support. are  the  front,  where  a  man  has  to  stand,  if  he 
loads  the  gun  afloat;  and  the  place  where  are  fixed  on  the  light 
copper  thowls.  The  space  left  open  must  be  surrounded  with 
bulwarks,  which  continue  rising,  in  proportion  as  the  punt  be- 
comes lower  forward,  to  about  four  inches  in  height,  and  ending 
in  a  little  stem,  or  second  bow,  that  "  ships  and  unships."  So 
that,  when  wanting  to  go  through  a  sea,  you  have  only  to  "  douse" 
the  movable  back-stock  of  the  gun,  and  ship  this  stem-piece, 
which  elevates  it  well  clear  of  the  spray,  and  keeps  the  sea  from 
coming  into  your  punt.  You  must  also  trig  up  your  gun  in  the 
same  way  when  rowing  stern  foremost  with  two  "hands ;"  or, 
otherwise,  the  man  who  pulls  what  then  becomes  the  stroke  oar, 
would  have  the  gun  too  much  in  his  way  to  be  able  to  row.  He 
pulls  merely  by  little  copper  thowls  that  ship  into  the  bulwarks, 
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and  are  carried  in  one  small  bag,  next  to  the  other  which*  holds 
the  spy-glass. 

The  mast  ships,  on  either  side  the  gun,  in  little  cylinders  that 
should  be  bored  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  elm,  and  fixed  so  as  to  be 
water-proof.  When  under  sail,  both  hands  should  get  as  much 
"aft"  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  punt  from  "  griping ;" 
rand,  as  she  will  then  be  rather  "  by  the  stern,"  the  gun  will  point 
too  high,  unless  you  lower  the  muzzle.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
invented  a  movable  support,  on  which  you  may  let  down  the 
gun ;  and  then  go  forward  enough  to  fire  it,  when  running  before 
the  wind. 

Where  the  birds  are  much  used  to  gunning-punts,  firing  under 
sail,  from  this  kind  of  craft,  is  a  murdering  recipe ;  because  my 
punt,  when  under  sail,  at  a  fair  shot  from  birds,  appears  Jike  a 
large  boat  some  hundred  yards  off  When  others  "set,"  I  sail ; 
—when .others  sail,  I  "set"  (The  only  way  to  take  a  lead  in 
any  thing  is  not  to  copy  other  people,  by  which  you  are  sure  of 
doing  nothing  beyond  mediocrity  !) 

While  the  stem-piece  is  on,  so  much  of  this  punt  is  shut  up  as 
to  be  well  defended  from  shipping  a  sea ;  and  when  the  open 
part  is  closed  with  oiled  Russia  duck,  which,  by  means  of  two 
large  holes  in  it,  is  lashed  round  the  waists  of  the  shooters,  she 
becomes  a  complete  life-boat  But  this  "Esquimaux,"  as  we  call 
h,  I  never  had  occasion  to  use  but  once ;  and  then  more  for 
trial  than  from  necessity.  It  however  makes  a  delightful  co- 
vering in  bad  weather.  This  punt  may  be  made  air-tight,  and  a 
regular  life-boat  without  the  cover.  But,  on  this  plan,  I  found 
that  we  were  much  inconvenienced,  for  want  of  room  to  "stow 
away"  the  mast,  oars,  gunrods,  &c.,  and  therefore  I  opened  her 
again  all  the  way  under  the  deck. 

This  punt  should  be  rounded,  athwartships,  about  an  inch,  and 
"sprung  fore  and  aft"  at  least  three  inches.  Mine  is  about  four, 
by  which  she  has  more  "  life  in  a  sea ;"  and  I  put  on  a  little 
wooden  shoe,  just  under  her  bow,  which  holds  her  on  steady 
when  you  run  her  nose  a-ground ;  and  saves  her  from  rubbing 
when  landing  on  a  gravelly  shore.  I  have  of  course  also  a  de- 
fence of  thin  sheet  copper. 

Except  a  few  little  cross-pieces  of  well-seasoned  oak,  each 
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floor  and  timber  should  be  formed  all  in  one,  with  a  piece  of 
tough  hoop  ash,  which  must  be  well  boiled  in  a  large  copper, 
or  steamed  over  a  fire  in  a  wooden  funnel  similar  to  a  chimney, 
and  then  rounded  to  the  proper  shape.  In  order  to  make  these 
timbers  fit  without  a  vacuum,  the  sides  must  of  course  be  filled 
up  with  angle-pieces,  which  should  be  cut  to  rather  a  square 
shape,  where  the  sides  and  bottom  meet,  and  of  course  be  round 
inside,  in  order  to  meet  the  hoop  timbers.  These  angle-pieces, 
being  merely  to  fill  up  the  space,  require  no  strength,  and  there* 
fore  a  long  piece  of  deal,  or,  in  short,  the  lightest  wood  is  best 
for  them.  Light  bottom-boards  are  of  course  required,  in  order 
to  protect  the  timbers,  &c,  and  with  them  we  can  have  sheep- 
skins, mats,  rugs,  or  many  other  things  more  comfortable,  and 
less  likely  to  lose  the  "traps"  in,  than  rushes  or  straw.  (For 
this  great  improvement  in  timbers,  I  believe  we  have  to  thank 
the  Americans.) 

The  sides,  "  amidships,"  on  this  plan,  being  so  very  low,  may 
be  "  flammed"  out  as  much  as  you  please ;  because  they  are  not 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  above  the  water ;  and  the  rising 
deck  looks  just  like  the  water  itself.  Thus  all  that  the  birds  can 
see  "  end  on"  is  the  bulwarks,  which  appear  much  less  than  even 
the  smallest  Iaunching-punt. 

About  eight  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water  is  the  best 
height  for  the  gun,  in  dark  nights  or  in  a  dead  calm ;  because 
you  have  then  only  to  set  your  gun  with  the  cylinder  paralell  to 
the  water,  and  the  same  elevation  will  do  for  all  moderate  dis- 
tances. But  in  rough  water,  the  higher  the  gun  is  fixed,  the 
more  birds  you  will  kill. 

The  stanchion  should  be  "  shipped"  into  a  block  of  elm,  which 
ought  to  be  fixed  to  nothing  but  the  centre  plank,  and  this  plank, 
just  where  the  bolts  go  through,  should  be  left  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick.  (The  block  and  centre  plank  of  the  punt  that  I  first  built 
are  carved  in  one  solid  piece ;  but  for  this  I  was  forced  to  cut 
down  a  fine  elm  tree  on  purpose.)  The  gun  should  be  fixed  a 
little  on  one  side.  To  do  this  nicely,  put  your  punt  afloat,  lie 
down  to  your  gun,  and  see  that  all  is  "  in  trim"  every  way,  before 
you  bore  the  holes  for  the  bolts.  By  this  means  of  fixing  the 
knee,  or  block,  the  jar  of  the  gun  is  all  thrown  on  one  strong 
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point9  and  every  thing  else  is  carried  back  with  it ;  and  therefore 
the  sides,  and  every  other  part  of  the  boat,  may  be  quite  as  light 
as  those  of  one  which  is  only  required  for  a  shoulder-gun. 

Every  thing  should  be  slightly  tacked  together,  and  balanced 
afloat,  with  the  gun  "  shipped,"  and  the  gunners  on  board,  before 
the  deck  is  put  on,  or  the  knee  fixed ;  otherwise  when  the  shooter 
lies  down,  to  the  left  of  his  gun,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that 
he  finds  his  punt  out  of  "  trim."  If  means  of  easing  the  recoil 
are  adopted,  the  punt  may  then  be  made  of  even  lighter  materials 
than  the  Poole  canoe.  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  a  punt,  of 
the  same  size,  which  is  light,  will  drown  a  heavy  one :  as  the 
the  latter,  for  want  of  "  life,"  labours  in  a  sea,  and  gets  filled ; 
while  the  other  flies  over  every  thing,  without  taking  in  a  drop 
of  water;  add  to  which  a  light  punt  may  get  out  of  danger,  by 
being  hauled  across  the  mud,  when  the  other  is  obliged  to 
44  weather  it"  But  with  a  two  hundred  pound  gun  this  cannot 
be  done ;  and  therefore  we  want  a  punt  that  we  can  "  live  in/ 
I  formerly  observed  that  where  nothing  but  the  shoulder  had  to 
take  the  gun,  I  should  prefer  my  boat  principally  built  of  cork, 
which  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  sink.  One  with  hoops 
and  canvass  would  be  still  better ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  might 
be  made  to  answer  both  for  launching  and  'float-shooting. 

In  approaching  birds,  the  shooter,  having  nothing  else  to  attend 
to,  may  be  constantly  ready  with  his  gun ;  so  that,  if  they  fly  up, 
he  can  always  insure  being  able  to  fire  before  they  have  risen  ten 
yards ;  while  another  person  has  only  to  manage  the  punt.  This 
he  will  do  by  a  setting  pole,  or  skulling  in  a  little  crotch  with  a 
angle  oar,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  As  either  the 
one  or  the  other  will  be  under  cover  of  the  front  bulwark,  they 
are  less  visible  than  working-sticks  or  paddles  at  the  sides.  Pad- 
dles on  the  principle  of  a  bird's  foot,  and  worked  inside,  would 
be  desirable.  I  have  had  made,  and  tried,  also  paddles  precisely 
like  those  of  a  steamer— hid  in  strained  canvass ;  and  made  to 
turn  with  handles.  They  propel  the  punt  admirably ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  taken  them  to  the  coast;  as  I  doubt  if  they  will  answer 
among  weeds,  or  in  severe  frosts. 
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NEW  PUNT  FOR  DOUBLE  STANCHION-GUN. 

DIMENSIONS. 

Feet.    Inches. 

Length,  from  stem  to  stern        ....        22        7 

Ditto,  at  bottom 21       10 

In  order  to  give " 

this  "  flam,"  the * 

plank  amidships  I  Width,  at  gunwale         -  4        9 

must  be  as  much  [  Ditto,  at  bottom    -        -        -  4*0 

as  8  inches  in 

breadth. 

Spring,  fore  and  aft 03 

Kammel 0        1± 

Height,  at  bow 0        44 

Ditto,  astern  0      10 

Bulwarks,  forward  0        4 

Ditto  aft,  gradually  declining  to  0        2 

Gradual  rise  of  decks  to  bulwarks     ...  02 

Bottom  where  gun  is  fixed,  H  inch  thick;  made 

of  elm ;  sides  elm ;  decks  of  withy  or  Norway 

deal. 

Never  use  a  punt  which  is  too  narrow  or  too  upright  in  the 
sides.  Captain  Ward  was  near  losing  his  life  by  being  per- 
suaded to  do  so.  Beware  also  of  flat  decks, — they  occasion 
miserably  "  wet  boats"  in  every  little  breeze ;  and,  in  very  hard 
weather,  the  water  freezes  on  them  before  it  will  run  off,  and 
forms  a  mass  of  ice  that  makes  your  punt  so  heavy  as  to  have 
no  life  in  a  sea,  and  therefore  liable  to  fill  and  sink. 

The  method  of  shooting  wildfowl  which  I  have  last  described 
is  the  best  calculated  for  the  amusement  of  a  gentleman,  as  he 
may  go  out  between  breakfast  and  dinner ;  and,  in  frosty  weather, 
perhaps  kill  his  twenty  or  thirty  couple  in  a  day,  followed  by  his 
companions,  who  may  keep  at  a  distance,  to  enjoy  a  sight  of  the 
sport,  and  afterwards  join  in  the  "  cripple  chase." 

So  far  superior  is  this  diversion  to  what  people  are  aware  of, 
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that  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  solitary  instance  of  one  sports- 
man, who  had  seen  it  in  perfection,  but  what  was  quite  elated ; 
and  preferred  .even  a  sight  of  it  to  the  best  day's  game  shooting 
in  the  kingdom*  It  is  therefore  condemned  as  an  occupation  for 
rustics  only  by  those  who  know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 


SHOOTING  WITH  A  STANCHION-GUN  FROM 
A  PUNT. 

Now  that  we  have  got  the  gun  and  punt  together,  a  few  more 
words  as  to  the  shooting ;  those  who  fancy  that  any  one  can 
shoot  well  into  a  large  flock  of  fowl,  will  find  themselves  in  a 
mistake.  There  is,  I  must  repeat,  much  more  knack  in  it  than 
people  are,  at  first,  aware  of;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  far 
more  difficult  than  to  kill  double  shots  at  game;  because  the 
man,  who  can  quickly  pitch  his  gun  on,  or  just  before,  a  part- 
ridge, has  so  little  variation  in  distance,  as  the  birds  are  gene- 
rally from  twenty  to  forty  yards  off,  that  without  any  further  cal- 
culation, or  practice,  he  might,  in  a  slovenly  manner,  contrive  to 
knock  down  the  greater  part  of  those  at  which  he  fires.  But,  in 
the  other  shooting,  the  different  calculations  of  elevation,  &c,  are 
tenfold  more  difficult ;  and  particularly  if  taking  flying  shots,  at 
perhaps  one  hundred  yards,  from  a  boat  that  is  rolling  and  pitch- 
ing in  a  sea,  and  where  one  inch  in  aim  might  make  the  differ- 
ence of  twenty  fowl  at  a  shot,  or  not  touching  a  feather.  All 
this,  however,  is  best  gained  by  practice,  though  it  may  be  right 
to  caution  the  beginner  against  mismanagement,  that  might  un- 
justly put  him  out  of  conceit  with  his  gun* 

In  sitting  shots,  he  must  (as  I  before  observed,  and  cannot  too 
pften  repeat,)  remember,  at  long  distances,  to  preserve  a  little 
elevation  for  his  gun;  and  further,  a  good  elevation  for  the  birds 
springing  at  the  flash,  and  perhaps  being  up  before  the  shot  has 
time  to  reach  them. 

.  On  going  to  either  hoopers  or  geese,  he  will,  nine  times  in  ten, 
have  notice  by  the  birds  themselves  when  he  is  to  fire,  as  they, 
previously  to  taking  wing,  draw  closer  together  and  set  their 
heads  up ;  so  that  he  may  keep  on,  even  if  it  were  to  within  forty 
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yards,  till  they  give  the  signal.  And  if  at  night  (which  is  the 
only  time  he  could  get  so  near)  they  were  still  down,  he  should 
first  take  level;  and  then,  previously  to  drawing  the  trigger,  make 
some  little  noise,  and  by  this  means  induce  them  -to  look  up,  be- 
fore they  receive  their  "  allowance.'9  By  thus  having  their 
feathers  open,  and  their  stretched  necks  for  a  target,  he  will  kill 
at  least  double  the  quantity  that  he  would  do  when  they  were 
either  sitting  close  down,  or  flying ;  as  in  the  one  position  their 
feathers  would  be  closed,  and  in  the  other  the  birds  would  be 
much  more  scattered,  than  when  down.  The  curres,  dunbirds, 
&c.  will  generally  give  notice  likewise.  The  ducks  and  wigeon 
not  near  so  well;  and  the  teal  spring  instantly,  without  giving 
the  least  notice ;  so  that  in  shooting  the  latter  birds,  keep  quiet, 
and  fire  as  soon  as  you  think  you  can  make  a  tolerable  shot 
Always,  however,  get  as  near  as  you  can.  Rely  on  it,  close 
quarters  is  the  grand  recipe  for  filling  the  bag,  at  this,  and  all 
other  shooting.  You  must  remember  too  that  the  sea,  or  any 
water,  with  a  large  flock  of  birds  on  it,  deceives  you  extremely; 
insomuch  that  what  many  people  fancy  fifty,  proves  to  be  above 
a  hundred  yards.  Take  a  novice  afloat,  and  the  first  specimen 
he  gives  you  of  his  ignoronce  in  the  art,  is  either  to  fire  himself, 
or  endeavour  to  persuade  you  to  fire,  at  birds  which  are  very 
far  out  of  gunshot. 

Brent  Geese. — Towards  November  or  December,  we  have 
the  brent  geese,  which  are  always  wild,  unless  in  very  hard 
weather.  In  calm  weather  the  geese  have  the  cunning  in  gene- 
ral to  leave  the  mud  as  soon  as  the  tide  flows  high  enough  to 
bear  an  enemy ;  and  then  they  go  off  to  sea,  and  feed  on  the 
drifting  weeds.  But  when  it  blows  so  fresh,  that  they  cannot 
weather  it  long  enough  to  feed  outside  the  harbour,  they  then 
continue  inside  the  whole  day ;  though  they  most  frequently  take 
especial  care  to  weather  almost  any  thing,  rather  than  trust  them- 
selves there  at  night ;  except  when  they  are  very  short  of  food. 
If  therefore  you  have  water  over  the  mud  for  your  punt,  you 
may  often  make  a  tolerable  shot  by  setting,  or  sailing,  even  in 
mild  weather,  particularly  when  the  tide  has  kept  up  high,  and 
the  geese,  having  become  hungry,  are  just  getting  their  legs,  at 
the  first  ebb ;  and  still  more  so  if  this  happens  towards  sunset, 
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when  they  feed  greedily,  previous  to  leaving  the  harbour  for  the 
night. 

In  mild  weather  prefer  following  a  small  flock  to  a  large*  one. 
Recollect,  the  more  pairs  of  eyes,  the  wilder  the  birds.  A  single 
goose  is  termed  a  "  pricked"  bird ;  that  is  turned  out  of  his  com- 
pany, which  he  is  sure  to  be  if  he  receives  even  the  slightest 
wound. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  my  young  reader  now  understands 
me  as  to  presenting  the  gun,  I  have  only  to  give  a  few  directions 
on  the  last,  though  not  the  least  thing  to  be  observed;  his  getting 
the  geese  which  he  may  have  shot  They  take  such  a  hard  blow, 
that  he  will,  generally,  find  the  greater  part  of  them  that  are 
stopped  by  the  shot,  well  enough  to  swim  and  dive  with  the 
greatest  agility,  and  they  will  all  invariably  make  for  the  heaviest 
sea  that  is  near.  The  boat  which  follows,  therefore,  should  al- 
ways keep  well  on  the  outside  of  the  birds ;  and,  if  armed  with 
some  "  cripple  stoppers"  (small  guns),  so  much  the  better;  as, 
while  you  are  rowing  after  one  goose,  the  others  may  all  get  off 
to  sea.  If  you  are  near  enough  to  reach  a  wounded  bird  with- 
out a  gun,  take  him  horizontally  across  the  neck  with  the  edge  of 
an  oar,  or  you  may  thrash  at  him  to  no  effect,  till  you  have 
splashed  yourself  from  head  to  foot ;  so  very  hard  are  the  upper 
coverts  of  his  feathers.  In  shallow  water  where  he  is  not 
obliged  to  swim,  a  good  light  dog  will  do  more  in  five  minutes, 
than  a  party  of  men  would  do  in  an  hour.  But  when  once  the 
dog  is  out  of  his  depth,  these  birds  are  so  quick  in  diving  that 
they  will  most  probably  escape  him. 

When  it  blows  fresh  and  the  tides  are  very  high,  you  will 
always  do  best  by  leaving  the  geese  quiet:  1.  Because  they  are 
then  more  dispersed,  and  there  are  then  more  stragglers  to  catch 
a  view  of  your  broadside:  2.  because  they  are  so  buried  in  the 
waves  that,  if  you  shoot  sitting,  the  water  will  intercept  the  shot; 
and  on  their  flyiog  up,  the  wind  is  apt  to  disperse  them  so  much, 
that  you  cannot  kill  many :  and,  3.  because  they,  finding  no  in- 
ducement to  stay  in  one  place,  while  there  is  no  food  to  be  got, 
have  no  other  employment  than  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch. 
Always,  therefore,  wait  till  the  "ground  ebb ;"  and  then  the  birds, 
.having  been  beat  about,  and  starved,  for  perhaps  all  the  flood, 
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and  all  the  after-flood,  will  be  so  greedy  for  a  good  feed,  that  you 
will,  at  this  time,  get  much  nearer  to  them ;  and  find  them  well 
congregated  for  a  heavy  shot;  particularly  if  your  punt  draws 
so  little  water  as  to  enable  you  to  catch  the  birds  on  their  legs. 
Moreover,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  your  cripples ; 
many  of  which,  in  a  high  tide,  escape  to  sea,  while  you  are  pop- 
ping off  the  others. 


BOAT  SHOOTING,  UNDER  SAIL,  OUTSIDE  OP 
HARBOUR. 

(As  no  one,  I  presume,  would  go  afloat  without  either  having 
sailors,  or  being  pretty  good  amateur  sailors  themselves,  it  would 
be  needless,  as  well  as  difficult  to  write  otherwise  than  in  nauti- 
cal terms.) 

To  venture  after  fowl  at  sea  you  must  have  a  large  boat,  with 
good  bearings,  that  will  carry  plenty  of  canvass.  Rowing  after 
them  scarcely  ever  answers ;  but  when  it  blows  fresh,  a  fast-sail- 
ing boat  may  often  run  in  upon  geese,  and  sometimes  other  birds, 
before  they  can  take  wing ;  and  after  a  coast  has  been  for  some 
time  harassed  by  the  gunning-punts,  I  have  seen  more  birds  killed 
under  sail  from  a  common  boat,  than  by  any  other  manner  of 
day  shooting.  But  to  do  the  business  well,  a  stanchion-gun  must 
be  fixed  in  the  boat,  and  this,  by  all  means,  contrived  so  as  to  go 
back  with  the  recoil,  or  you  run  the  risk  of  staving  your  boat, 
and,  therefore,  of  being  really  in  danger.  Recollect,  when  you 
get  on  the  outside  of  the  harbour,  an  accident  is  no  joke ;  and 
you  have,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  but  one  plank  between  you 
and  eternity. 

A  bbat  for  this  work  should  have  plenty  of  beam,  and  as  little 
keel  as  she  can  well  go  to  windward  with,  in  order  to  get,  at 
times,  within  shot  of  the  mud  and  sands,  and  also  to  run  through 
a  harbour  at  spring-tides,  without  getting  aground.  You  should, 
therefore,  for  this  sport,  always  make  choice  of  a  day  when  the 
wind  is  off  the  land,  and  a  time  when  the  tide  is  flowing ;  as  you 
have  then  no  danger  of  filling  your  boat  with  the  hollow  sea  of 
a  lee  shore,  or  running  her  so  fast  aground  as  not  to  be  able  to. 
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get  her  off  immediately.  In  following  wildfowl  under  sail,  com- 
mand, as  much  as  you  can,  a  windward  berth,  in  order  to  bear 
down  on  them  at  pleasure ;  and  if  they  rise  out  of  shot  against 
wind,  as  they  usually  do,  luff  up  directly,  and  try  to  head  them 
for  a  cross  shot  As  the  gun,  when  on  one  tack,  is  in  the  way 
of  the  jib,  you  must  have  the  man  who  attends  the  jib-sheets 
always  in  readiness  to  haul  the  weather  one  to  windward ;  but 
this  must  be  done  only  just  before  you  want  to  lire,  or  you 
deaden  the  boat's  way.  Take  care  also  to  let  the  sheet  be  under 
the  barrel  of  the  gun,  in  order  that  your  line  of  aim  maybe  clear 
of  every  thing.  In  this  pursuit,  when  the  more  wind  sometimes 
the  more  sport,  never  go  with  less  than  three  gpod  hands ;  and 
be  careful,  in  squally  weather,  not  to  make  too  fast  the  main- 
sheet,  as  nine  tenths  of  the  misfortunes  that  we  hear  of  have 
occurred  from  this  very  circumstance. 


CRIPPLE-NET. 

Of  all  the  little  "wrinkles"  that  ever  occurred  to  me,  for 
securing  wounded  birds  in  a  sea,  one  of  the  best  is  a  ^cripple-net, 
precisely  similar  to  the  landing-net  of  an  angler.  The  hoop  of 
iron  (or,  what  is  far  better,  £  inch  hard-drawn  copper  wire) 
should  be  nearly  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  made  as  light  as  possi- 
ble except  just  where  it  screws  into  the  socket ;  as  there  comes 
all  the  lever  or  strain.  The  pole  should  be  made  with  light  Nor* 
way  deal,  and  about  5  or  6  feet  long.  You  then  stow  your  net, 
on  the  bottom  boards,  under  the  skin  that  you  sit  on,  and  lay  the 
pole  alongside  the  other  gear ;  so  that  you  have  no  encumbrance 
whatever,  even  in  the  smallest  punt  The  meshes  should  be  just 
sufficient  to  hold  a  teal,  and  you  may  have  the  net  of  silk.  But 
I'll  warrant  that  even  twine  will  not  hold  wet  enough  to  make 
any  thing  uncomfortable. 

N.  B.  The  net  is  not  meant  to  supersede  the  use  of  a  small 
gun :  but  merely  intended  to  save  many  shots  that  you  would  be 
obliged  to  take  with  it  if  you  had  only  the  oar  or  your  hands  to 
depend  on ;  and  it  will  be  found  a  great  comfort,  by  saving  you 
from  getting  wet  about  the  wrist. 

11 


DRESSING  FOR  PUNTS  AND  CANOES. 

To  keep  gtuming  punts  and  canoes  from  leaking,  or  as  those 
who  use  them  call  it,  weeping,  melt  a  pint  of  tar  with  a  pound  of 
pitch,  and  either  half  a  pint  of  common  oil,  or  a  proportional 
quantity  of  suet  You  have  then  only  to  pour  a  little  of  this  mix- 
ture into  the  seams  of  your  punt;  and,  instead  of  bedaubing  her 
all  over  the  bottom,  as  we  did  in  the  old  school,  many  years  ago, 
have  the  bottom  painted,  with  one  or  two  thin  coats  of  red  lead, 
which  will  last  much  longer,  and  with  which  the  boat  rows  much 
lighter. 

White  rosin  and  mutton  suet  is  even  a  better  dressing,  and  by 
far  the  lightest  of  any.  To  avoid  rubbing  the  bottom  of  your 
punt  every  time  she  is  hauled  ashore,  have  two  small  rollers,  by 
which  you  will  considerably  save  her :  or,  what  is  still  better,  a 
little  frame  on  wheels,  in  which  to  lash  her  stem. 

Have  your  canoes  and  punts,  previously  to  being  put  together, 
painted  under  every  timber  with  red  lead,  and  they  will  (to  the 
no  small  annoyance  of  the  builder)  last  you  twice  as  long.  But 
where  the  other  paint  is  to  go,  do  not  put  red  lead,  as  white  will 
neither  look  nor  take  so  well  upon  it 

Have  the  outside  of  all  your  punts  and  canoes  painted,  with 
the  very  best  white  lead ;  and  to  make  them  drab,  for  sun  or 
moon,  use  a  little  distemper  colour,  such  as  the  scenes  of  the 
theatres  are  painted  with ;  and  this,  either  with  or  without  size, 
may  be  mopped  off  in  a  few  minutes.  Some  of  the  gunners  use 
a  wet  clod ;  but  you  must  beware  of  salt  mud,  as  that  would 
stain  your  punt 

For  shooting  off  at  sea,  when  there  is  a  breeze,  a  tint  of  lead 
colour  has  the  best  deception.  But  I  seldom  use  it,  unless  very 
light,  for  two  reasons — the  one,  that  it  is  a  bad  colour  for  shallow 
water;  and  the  other,  that  no  prudent  man  would  go  off  to  sea 
in  a  punt,  when  there  is  so  much  "  lop"  as  to  darken  the  water. 

To  stop  a  chink,  or  crack,  force  in,  with  a  caulking  iron,  some 
oakum,  or  stiff  brown  paper,  before  you  pour  in  any  kind  of  mix- 
ture. Hot  rosin,  softened  with  a  little  oil,  does  very  well  by 
itself,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  have  the  trouble  of  mixing  the  other 
ingredients. 
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MARINE  GLUE. 

1844. — This  is  one  of  the  best  compositions  in  existence,  as  I 
told  Mr.  Jeffery,  the  inventory  whose  address  is  "  Brunton  Works, 
Limehouse."  I  find  it  to  be  the  only  material  that  will  effectu- 
ally prevent  occasional  leaks  in  small  punts.  It  is  a  sine  qud  non 
for  gunners ;  and  Sam  Singer  says  he  never  knew  what  a  dry 
punt  was  till  he  made  use  of  it.  [This  glue  may  be  obtained  in 
New  York.] 


SHOOTING  WILDFOWL  ON  A  RIVER,  ETC. 

For  killing  common  wild-ducks,  that  frequent  a  river,  you 
have  only  to  go  a  little  before  sunset;  place  yourself  against  any 
dark  bush  or  bank;  and  there  wait,  patiently,  and  out  of  sight, 
till  they  come  down  and  fly  round  you ;  which  they  will  gene- 
rally do  several  times,  before  they  drop  into  the  stream  or 
marshes. 

As  wild-ducks  most  frequently  betake  themselves  to  the  springs 
and  rivers  about  dusk,  you  have  no  occasion  to  wait  for  them 
longer  than  just  the  last  hour,  or  half  hour  before  dark ;  but,  if 
they  have  been  much  disturbed  or  shot  at,  they  will  not  always 
fly  sufficiently  early  to  be  seen ;  though  you  may  plainly  hear 
the  shrill,  and  somewhat  melancholy  sound  of  their  wings.  If, 
however,  the  twilight  is  followed  by  a  full  moon,  these  birds  will 
often  withhold  coming  to  the  river  till  the  moon  has  completely 
risen ;  in  which  case  you  might  have  to  wait  till  an  hour  or  two 
after  dusk.  But  then  the  sport  is  considerably  better,  and  will 
last  much  longer,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  your  having 
a  continued  good  light  for  shooting. 

Wild-ducks  generally  come  to  the  same  place,  unless  they 
have  been  shot  at,  or  there  should  be  a  change  of  wind  and 
weather. 

It  often  happens,  that  wild-ducks,  dunbirds,  and  other  fowl, 
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come  down  at  night  to  large  rivers,  ponds,  or  lakes,  which  are 
so  deeply  surrounded  by  floating  reeds,  that  no  one  can  approach 
the  water ;  and  the  birds,  aware  of  this,  do  not  lower  their  flight 
till  they  come  near  them.  So  far  from  this  defying  the  shooter, 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  that  can  be  afforded  for  death 
and  destruction.  Let  him  sit,  in  a  small  punt  or  canoe,  fore  and 
aft,  among  the  rushes,  where,  towards  dusk,  he  will  be  so  com- 
pletely hid,  that  he  may  either  shoot  at  birds  flying  within  pistol 
shot,  or  wait  for  a  good  chance  on  the  water ;  from  whence  (his 
boat  being  hid  on  each  side,  and  foreshortened  to  the  only  point 
of  view)  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  escape  the  observation  of  the 
birds.  This  plan  may  be  resorted  to  where  there  are  no  rushes, 
such  as  under  the  bank  of  an  island,  or  in  a  small  brook,  near 
which  there  may  be  no  hiding-place. 

All  these  stratagems  may  become  unnecessary  in  places  which 
are  strictly  preserved,  and  where  wildfowl  shooting  is  interspersed 
with  that  of  snipes  and  other  birds ;  but  as  these  places  are  now 
but  rarely  to  be  met  with,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  dilate 
at  considerable  length  in  the  foregoing  instructions  relative  to 
shooting  wildfowl,  which  are  now  but  seldom  to  be  killed  without 
care,  patience,  and  good  management 


GENERAL  ADVICE  FOR  THE  HEALTH  AND 
COMFORT  OF  A  YOUNG  SPORTSMAN. 

The  last  part  of  the  work  that  it  would  afford  me  any  pleasure 
to  dilate  on  is  that  of  cookery.  For  it  is  an  old,  though  a  just 
observation,  that  we  should  eat  to  live;  not  live  to  eat  But 
when,  by  adding  a  short  paragraph  or  two,  I  can,  perhaps,  put 
some  of  our  young  sportsmen,  or  young  "  foragers,"  up  to  what, 
in  the  language  of  the  present  day,  is  called  a  "  wrinkle,"  I  may 
possibly  be  the  means  of  saving  them  from  unnecessarily  hanl 
fare  when  quartered  in  a  small  public  house,  on  some  shooting 
or  fishing  excursion.  As  many  of  the  little  publicans  live  chiefly 
on  fat  pork  and  tea;  or,  if  on  the  coast,  red  herrings ;  the  expe- 
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rieoced  traveller  well  knows,  that,  when  in  a  retired  place  of  this 
sort,  where,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  the  misery  attending 
it,  there  are  the  fewer  sportsmen,  and  consequently,  there  is  to  be 
had  the  best  diversion,  we  have  often  to  depend  a  little  on  our 
wits  for  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.    If  even  a  nobleman, 
(who  is,  of  course,  by  common  people,  thought 'in  the  greatest 
extreme  better  than  a  gentleman  without  a  title)  were  to  enter 
an  alehouse,  the  most  that  could  be  procured  for  him  would  be 
mutton  or  beef,  both  perhaps,  as  tough,  and  with  as  .little  fat,  as 
the  boots  or  gaiters  on  his  legs.    A  chop  or  steak  is  provided. 
If  he  does  not  eat  it,. he  may  starve;  if  he  does,  his  pleasure  for 
the  next  day  is  possibly  destroyed  by  his  unpleasant  sufferings 
from  indigestion.    He  gets  some  sour  beer,  which  gives  him  the 
heartburn,  and  probably  calls  for  brandy  or  gin ;  the  one  exe- 
crably bad  and  unwholesome ;  the  other  of  the  worst  quality ; 
and,  of  course,  mixed  with  water,  by  which  adulteration  is 
derived  the  greatest  part  of  the  publican's  profit    The  spirit 
merchants  make  it,  what  they  call  above  proof,  in  order  to  allow 
for  its  being  diluted,  the  doing  which,  so  far  from  dishonesty,  is 
now  the  common  practice,  not  only  with  many  respectable  inn- 
keepers, but  by  retail  merchants  themselves.    Our  young  sports- 
man, at  last,  retires  to  a  miserable  chamber  and  a  worse  bed ; 
where,  for  want  of  ordering  it  to  be  properly  aired,  he  gets  the 
rheumatism;  and,  from  the  draughts  of  air  that  penetrate  the 
room,  he  is  attacked  with  the  toothache.    He  rises  to  a  breakfast 
of  bad  tea,  without  milk ;  and  then  starts  for  his  day's  sport,  so 
(to  use  a  fashionable  term)  "  bedevilled"  that  he  cannot  "  touch 
a  feather :"  and,  in  the  evening,  returns  to  his  second  edition  of 
misery. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  old  campaigner  would,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, do  tolerably  well,  and  have  his  complete  revenge  on 
the  fish  or  fowl  of  the  place. 

His  plan,  knowing  the  improbability  of  getting  any  thing  to 
eat,  would  be  to  provide  himself  with  a  hand-basket  at  the  last 
country  town  which  he  had  to  pass  through,  before  he  reached 
his  exile ;  and  there  stock  it  with  whatever  good  things  presented 
•themselves.  He  then  arrives  at  the  pothouse,  which  the  distance, 
or  the  badness  of  the  roads,  might  oblige  him  to  do  the  previous 
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day.  His  first  order  is  for  his  sheets  and  bedding  to  be  put 
before  a  good  fire.  If  he  arrives  too  late  at  night  for  this,  let 
him,  rather  than  lie  between  sheets  which  are  not  properly  aired, 
sleep  with  only  the  blankets.  He  then,  supposing  he  would  not 
be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  meat,  sends  for  his  beef  or  mutton. 
Having  secured  this  for  the  next  day's  dinner,  he  takes  out  of  his 
basket  something  ready  dressed,  or  some  eggs,  or  a  string  of 
sausages,  or  a  few  kidneys ;  or  a  fowl  to  broil,  a  cake  or  two  of 
portable  soup,  or  a  little  mock  turtle,  ready  to  warm ;  or,  in 
short,  any  other  things  that  the  town  may  have  afforded ;  and 
with  this,  he  makes  up  his  dinner  on  the  day  of  his  arrival*  If 
the  beer  is  sour,  and  he  does  not  choose  to  be  troubled  with 
carrying  bottles  of  other  beverage,  he  is  provided  with  a  little 
carbonate  of  soda,  which  will  correct  the  acid;  a  little  nutmeg 
or  powdered  ginger,  to  take  off  the  unpleasant  taste ;  and,  with 
a  spoonful  of  brown  sugar  and  a  toast,  he  will  make  tolerably 
palatable  that  which  before  was  scarcely  good  enough  to  quench 
the  thirst 

He  will  know  better  than  to  call  for  brandy  or  gin,  but  will 
order  rum,  knowing  that  that  is  a  spirit*  which  would  soon  be 
spoiled  by  any  tricks  or  adulteration.  He  will  have  in  his  basket 
some  lemons,  or  a  bottle  of  lemon  acid,  and  make  a  bowl  of 
punch,  recollecting  the  proportions  of 

One  sour, 

Two  sweet ; 
Four  strong, 
And  eight  weak. 

This  is  quite  the  focus  for  good  punch,  which  any  shallow- 
headed  boy  may  remember,  by  learning  it  as  a  bad  rhyme. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  by  first  pounding  the 
sugar  fine,  you  can  of  course  measure  it  to  a  nicety,  by  means  of 
a  wine-glass,  as  well  as  the  lemon  juice,  and  the  other  liquids. 
Also,  that  half  the  acid  of  Seville  orange  juice  is  better  than  all 

•  If  a  sportsman  likes  to  take  a  flask  of  spirit,  as  a  guard  against  cold,  a  stomach- 
ache, &c,  he  will,  I  think,  find  nothing  equal  to  Captain  Barclay's  real  Glenury 
Highland  whiskey. 
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of  lemon  juice ;  and  further,  in  making  punch,  the  spirit  should 
be  used  as  the  finishing  ingredient;  though  put  in  another  jug; 
and  the  sherbet  poured  upon  it 

But  as  to  the  improvements  of  pink  champagne,  hot  jellies,  ar- 
rack, limes,  &c,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  talk  of  such  luxuries 
here,  though  of  course,  after  professing  to  give  the  focus  for  good 
punch,  it  becomes  a  necessary  caution  against  error,  to  except 
that  which  is  composed  with  all  the  dainties  of  an  alderman ; 
whp,  by  the  way  is  welcome  to  my  share  of  them ;  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  gout  after  them.  Here  we  have  spoken  of  hot 
punch.  Now  for  cold ;  which,  being  merely  intended  as  a  cool 
beverage,  requires  to  be  much  weaker. 

For  this,  I  cannot  do  better  than  copy  a  receipt  that  was  given 
to  me  many  years  ago,  when  quartered  at  Glasgow,  where  cold 
punch  was  universally  drunk ;  and  where  its  excellence  was  only 
to  be  equalled  by  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants.    It  is 

"  A  wine  glass  nearly  full  of  best  refined  lump  sugar  pounded. 

Twelve  ditto  of  cold  spring  water. 

A  lime,  and  half  a  lemon  [or,  if  no  lime,  a  whole  lemon,  which 
might  yield  about  half  a  wine  glass  full  of  juice.] 

Two  wine  glasses  brimfull  of  old  Jamaica  rum. 

Let  the  sugar  be  well  melted,  and  the  lemons  thoroughly  amal- 
gamated with  it  and  the  water,  before  you  add  the  spirit" 

Or,  to  be  much  more  brief,  I  will  say  for  cold  punch, 

One  sour, 

Two  sweet; 
Pour  strong, 

Twenty  weak. 

As  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  old  rhyme,  and  change  the 
eight  into  a  twenty.  If  I  could  make  it  shorter  and  more  simple, 
I  would. 

For  those  worthies,  who  think  it  a  good  joke  to  metamorphose 
a  man  into  what  he  would  not  like  to  be  called,  by  making  him 
drunk,  this  beverage,  if  introduced  by  way  of  a  sequel  to  wine, 
is  one  of  the  most  certain  to  answer  their  purpose :  because  it  is 
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so  cooling,  and  grateful  to  the  thirst,  that  the  more  he  drinks  the 
more  he  requires  of  it,  instead  of  beginning  to  find  it  unpleasant 
like  wine,  hot  punch,  or  other  more  potent  liquors.  I  name  this, 
not  as  a  lesson  to  the  wag,  but  as  a  caution  to  the  unwary. 

With  materials  for  making  other  cool  portable  beverage 
(merely  to  quench  the  thirst)  almost  any  chemist  can  supply  you. 

Our  sportsman  will  then,  having  taken  care  to  provide  himself 
with  a  little  good  tobacco,  or  a  few  segars,  have  recourse  to 
smoking ;  which,  next  to  the  sovereign  remedy  of  taking  a  little 
purl,  before  you  inhale  a  vaporous  atmosphere,  is  the  best  pre- 
ventive from  catching  the  ague  when  fen-shooting ;  and,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  greatest  preservatives  from  cold  and  illness,  of  any 
in  existence.  Under  particular  circumstances,  therefore,  smoking 
becomes  not  only  justifiable,  but  sometimes  necessary.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  last  thing  that  I  mean  to  recommend  making  a  constant 
practice  of,  when  not  required ;  as  most  people,  it  is  presumed, 
would  consider  it  an  idle  habit  to  become  every  day  absorbed  in 
what  might  be  thought  an  agreeable  stupefaction  only  by  a  few 
jolly  fellows,  who,  if  I  may  speak  in  their  own  style,  glory  in 
being  able  to— drink  like  a  fish — sit  like  a  hen — and  smoke  like 
a  chimney.  The  old  sportsman  then  retires  to  his  well-aired  bed, 
where  he  is  provided  with  the  best  of  counterpanes,  a  good  box 
or  gunning  coat,  or  a  cloak ;  and,  after  passing  a  good  night,  he 
rises  to  breakfast  If  he  has  brought  no  tea  with  him,  he  makes 
palatable  that  of  the  place,  by  beating  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
(first  with  a  little  cold  water  to  prevent  its  curdling)  as  a  good 
substitute  for  milk  or  cream,  a  little  powdered  ginger,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  rum.  He  then,  previously  to  taking  the  field,  desires 
a  man  to  prepare  some  greaves,  which  he  might  carry  for  his 
dogs,  or  get  for  them  some  meat ;  and  deputes  a  person  to  the 
cooking  of  that  intended  for  himself;  which,  if  bad  in  quality,  as 
trill  most  likely  be  the  case,  there  is  but  one  good  and  easy  way 
of  dressing.  This  I  shall  now  translate  from  my  French  recipe ; 
viz : — Let  your  servant  take 

Three  pounds  of  meat,  a  large  carrot,  two  onions,  and  two  tur- 
nips. [The  Frenchman  adds  also  a  cabbage :  here  John  Bull  may 
please  himself.]  Put  them  into  two  quarts  of  water,  to  simmer 
away  till  reduced  to  three  pints.    Let  him  season  the  soup  to  the 
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taste,  with  pepper,  salt,  herbs,  &c.  &c.  He  must  then  cut  off 
square  about  a  pound  of  the  fattest  part  of  the  meat,  and  put  it 
aside,  letting  the  rest  boil  completely  to  pieces.  After  he  has 
well  skimmed  off  the  fat,  and  strained  the  soup,  let  him  put  it  by 
till  wanted. 

On  your  return,  while  seeing  your  dogs  fed,  which  every 
sportsman  ought  to  do,  let  the  soup  be  put  on  the  fire  for  twenty 
minutes,  with  some  fresh  vegetables  (if  you  like  to  have  them), 
and,  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  boil  again  the  square  piece  of  meat 
which  was  reserved.  Another  necessary  part  of  the  recipe  also 
should  be  prescribed,  lest  the  dish  should  fall  into  disrepute.  To 
prevent  the  deputy  cook  from  helping  himself,  and  filling  it  up 
with  water,  let  him  have  a  partnership  in  the  concern ;  and  when 
be  has  occasion  to  quit  the  room,  he  should  either  lock  the  door, 
or  leave  one  of  your  relay  dogs  for  a  sentry. 

You  will  then  have  a  good  wholesome  gravy  soup  to  begin 
with ;  and  afterwards,  some  tender  meat,  which  if  eat  with  mus- 
tard, a  little  raw  parsley  chopped  fine,  and  a  few  anchovies,  you 
will,  it  is  presumed,  find  an  excellent  dish.  A  pot  of  anchovies 
might  easily  be  carried  in  a  portmanteau,  being,  of  all  the  luxu- 
ries from  an  oil  shop,  one  of  the  most  portable  and  the  most 
useful. 

Be  careful  to  keep  anchovies  in  a  small  stone  jar;  as  an 
earthen  one  might  break  with  them,  and  spoil  your  clothes. 

Let  me  now  add  the  simple  receipt  for  as  wholesome  a  mess 
as  any  one  who  can  "  rough  it"  would  wish  for — the  dinner,  of 
all  others,  for  an  invalid — and  an  alternative  against  starvation, 
where  there  is  not  even  a  piece  of  meat  to  be  got. 

Have  a  fowl  skinned  and  quartered ; 

Put  it  over  the  fire  in  a  quart  of  cold  water ; 

Boil  it  full  two  hours : 

Then  add  two  ounces  (or  a  handful)  of  pearl  barley ; 

Three  blades  of  mace ;  about  two  dozen  peppercorns ;  and 

Salt  to  your  taste ; 

Then  let  all  boil  together  for  one  more  hour : 

And  it  may  be  eat  immediately ;  or  put  by,  to  warm  again, 
whenever  you  want  it 
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The  convenience  of  this  camp  cooking  is,  that  it  will  serve  for 
any  kind  of  fowl.  For  instance,  if  you  have  an  old  barn  door 
hen ;  old  game  that  is  shot  all  to  pieces ;  two  or  three  couple  of 
gulls;  coots;  or  even  curlews, — by  consigning  them  in  this 
manner,  to  constant  boiling  and  steam,  you  make  those  birds 
eatable  and  digestible,  which,  in  roasting,  or  common  cooking, 
would  prove  offensive  in  taste,  and  hard  in  substance. 

N.  B. — The  pearl  barley  (or  rice,  by  the  way,  if  you  prefer  it) 
does  well  with  all  poultry,  and  birds  of  white  flesh.  But  with 
coarse  birds  (here  we  cease  to  have  a  dish  for  invalids),  such  as 
curlews,  herons,  gulls,  or  coots,  it  becomes  necessary  to  omit  the 
pearl  barley ;  because  you  there  require  onion,  fish  sauce,  lemon, 
and  even  a  glass  of  Madeira,  if  you  can  get  it ;  similar  to  dress- 
ing a  turtle,  or  making  giblet  soup.  This  you  would,  of  course, 
make  stronger,  and  boil,  perhaps,  an  hour  more  than  chicken 
soup.  All  such  messes  may  be  eat  with  anchovy,  curry  powder, 
or  what  you  may  fancy,  to  give  them  an  additional  goQt. 

An  old  sportsman,  having  thus  far  subsisted  tolerably  well, 
may,  afterwards,  with  the  help  of  his  gun,  or  fishing-rod,  be 
enabled  to  fare  decently,  and  enjoy  good  sport ;  while  some  poor 
helpless  exotic  would  have  spurned  the  very  soil  of  the  place ; 
left  it  in  disgust,  before  he  had  killed  a  bird  or  a  fish;  and,  as 
likely  as  not,  be  laid  up  and  fleeced  at  the  next  inn,  and  there 
saddled  with  some  country  apothecary. 

To  be  as  brief  as  I  can,  on  this  uninteresting,  though  possibly 
useful,  head,  let  me  take  a  memorandum  of  the  few  portable 
articles  that  contribute  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  a  travelling 
sportsman. 

A  medicine  chest  is  sometimes  out  of  the  question ;  otherwise, 
a  chemist  would  direct  him  better  than  I  could  presume  to  do ; 
but,  as  I  speak  solely  by  experience,  I  can,  of  course,  speak  with 
some  confidence,  on  the  very  few  things  of  no  bulk,  which  may 
be  here  noted  down,  as  likely  to  render  him  essential  service. 
But,  before  I  name  a  single  article,  I  must  take  up  in  my  own 
defence,  one  observation,  lest  that  observation  may  be  left  as  a 
powerful  weapon  against  me  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
versed  in  this  subject,  in  which  I  do  not  presume  to  have  the 
slightest  pretensions,  further  than  personal  experience.    In  short, 
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I  must  premise  with  saying,  that,  what  would  be  an  effectual 
remedy  in  one  constitution  might  not  answer  with  another.  And 
though  the  philosopher  tells  you,  that  every  man,  before  he  attains 
the  age  of  forty,  must  be  either  a  fool  or  his  own  physician ;  yet 
the  doctor,  in  answer,  affirms,  that  he  who  knows  a  little  of 
physic,  knows  a  great  deal  too  much !  This  point  I  leave  for  the 
philosopher  and  the  doctor  to  settle  between  themselves ;  but  I 
trust  they  will  both  agree  with  me,  that  there  can  be  no  more 
impropriety  in  suggesting  a  few  common  medicines,  with  which 
proper  directions  would  be  given  by  the  person  who  sells  them, 
than  in  entering  any  other  kind  of  inventory  of  what  might  be 
useful  to  a  young  sportsman,  or  young  traveller.  All  our  sport- 
ing authors  have  boldly  taken  the  field,  so  far  as  amply  to  pre- 
scribe for  the  dog;  while  I  am  left  exposed,  under  iEsculapian 
batteries,  by  having  to  prescribe  for  the  master. 


A  BOTTLE,  OR  PAPER  OF  MAGNESIA. 

As  a  generally  recommended  cure  for  the  heartburn,  by  cor- 
recting acid  on  the  stomach ;  a  trifling  preventive  to  the  gout ;  a 
pretty  good  aperient  medicine,  particularly  if  taken  with  acid, 
which  gives  it  somewhat  the  effect  of  Epsom  salts ;  and  a  very 
good  medicine  when  mixed  with  rhubarb,  which  counteracts  its 
coldness  on  the  stomach. 


SOME  ESSENCE  OF  PEPPERMINT. 

See  the  paper  round  it,  for  its  various  good  qualities. 

N.  B. — Bottle  a  tea-spoonful  of  this  in  a  pint  of  water  (where 
you  cannot  immediately  get  a  pint  of  peppermint  water),  and 
put  with  it  two  drachms  of  salt  of  tartar.  Keep  this  as  a  standing 
ornament  to  your  bed-room  chimney-piece ;  and,  when  you  re- 
quire it,  from  having  made  too  free  with  French  wines,  or  hard 
stale  port,  take  half  a  wine  glass  full  going  to  bed.* 

*  Thi»  mixture  may  be  used  also  as  a  lotion  to  preserve  the  teeth,  immediately 
•for  eating  acida. 
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A  FEW  CALOMEL  PILLS, 

And  the  ingredients  for  an  aperient  draught  on  the  following 
morning ;  in  case  a  severe  attack  oi  bile,  or  any  such  illness, 
should  require  something  beyond  a  mere  alterative. 

Calomel,  although  a  medicine  to  be  used  with  caution,  I  have 
always  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  recipe  to  cure  an  obstinate 
stomach-ache,  in  case  it  cannot  be  removed  by  a  cordial,  hot 
water,  essence  of  peppermint,  or  tincture  of  rhubarb.  Calomel, 
however,  being  a  strong  mercurial  preparation,  would  deprive 
you  of  a  day's  sport,  by  the  indispensably  necessary  confinement 
after  taking  it 

I  have  lately  been  favoured  wilh  a  recipe  which  is  almost  as 
effectual  as  calomel ;  and  with  which  a  sportsman  need  not  be 
made  prisoner.  It  is  simply  to  take,  at  night,  a  pill  composed  of — 

Blue  pill,  2  grains ; 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  4  grains  ; 

Oil  of  carraways,  2  drops. 

One  pill  is  generally  sufficient ;  but,  if  not,  the  quantity  may 
be  increased,  or  doubled,  in  the  same  proportions.  If  one  large 
pill  is  objected  to,  the  above  articles  can  of  course  be  made  up 
in  two. 

On  my  naming  the  foregoing  recipe  to  Sir ,  one  of  the 

first  medical  gentlemen  of  the  age  (but  who  might  not  like  to 
have  his  name  published  with  a  prescription,  on  a  frivolous  oc- 
casion like  this),  he  kindly  said,  that  as  he  had  a  great  objection 
to  all  mercurial  preparations  where  they  could  possibly  be 
avoided,  he  would  present  me  for  this  book,  with  a  "  sportsman's 
pill ;"  or,  in  other  words,  as  he  observed,  "  An  opening  pill  with- 
out mercury;  and  which  may  be  taken  as  often  as  is  needful, 
without  offence  to  the  stomach" — viz.  "  30  grains  of  aloes ;  30 
grains  of  scammony,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine to  make  fifteen  pills." 

"  One  taken  at  bed-time  generally  acts  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing, without  disturbing  the  sleep.  If  one  pill  is  not  enough,  two 
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may  be  taken,  for  a  while ;  but  the  effect  usually  improves  by 
use,  contrary  to  other  cathartics." 

TARTAR  EMETIC. 

A  little  tartar  emetic  in  cases  of  severe  indigestion,  or  a  dog 
being  taken  ill.  This  medicine,  given  from  a  grain  and  a  half 
to  two  grains,  in  warm  water,  will  sometimes  perform  wonders 
among  common  people,  who  are  subject  to  have  the  stomach 
disordered  by  eating  voraciously  of  bad  and  unwholesome  food. 

Remember,  that  a  dog  requires,  of  tartar  emetic,  or  any  other 
medicine,  at  least  twice  as  much  as  a  man. 

I  have  been  somewhat  remiss  in  entering  on  this  list  what  may 
be  called  physic,  without  first  giving  a  receipt  or  two  for  a  mere 
alterative.  Far  as  my  intention  is  from  entering  further  into  a 
subject  on  which  I  can  have  no  pretensions,  yet  the  three  fol- 
lowing prescriptions,  being  those  of  eminent  men,  may  certainly 
prove  worthy  of  insertion :  for,  when  the  stomach  is  the  least 
out  of  order,  the  nerves  are  affected ;  and  then  how  are  we  to 
shoot  ?    But  to  the  point — 

Take,  either  an  hour  before  dinner,  or  at  bed-time  (I  prefer  the 
latter),  a  pill  made  with  2J  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  J  grain  of 
cayenne  pepper ;  with  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a 
glass  of  water.  Two  or  more  of  these  pills  may  be  taken  if 
one  is  not  found  sufficient. 

Another  recipe,  perhaps  more  effectual,  but  less  simple,  and 
therefore  less  to  be  had  recourse  to, 


Aloes — rhubarb— -cayenne  pepper — of  each  1  scruple ; 
Carbonate  of  soda,  2  scruples ; 
Extract  of  poppies,  6  grains  ; 
All  made  into  24  pills. 
Two  a  dose. 

TONIC. 

I  find  no  tonic  equal  to  the  following  one,  which  was  given 
to  me  by  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  medical  profession ;  and 
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which  is  the  very  thing  for  a  nervous  shot,  after  a  day's  physic, 
or  on  any  occasion  where  he  wants  a  fillip : — 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  24  grains; 

Tincture  of  orange  peel,  and  tincture  of  ginger  of  each  I  ounce ; 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  80  drops ; 

Infusion  of  roses,  15  ounces. 

N.  B. — It  requires  two  or  three  hours  to  infuse  the  roses. 

No  sportsman  who  is  subject  to  pain  in  the  cjiest,  or  severe 
rheumatism,  should  be  withoot  the  "  Poor  Man's  Plaster." 


STICKING  PLASTER. 

Some  court  sticking  plaster,  will  enable  you  to  walk  in  com- 
fort after  being  galled  by  a  water-boot. 

I  was  told  by  a  friend  who  rarely  errs  in  his  prescriptions,  that 
the  best  cure  for  the  toothache  is 

One  tablespoonful  of  rum, 
•Another  of  vinegar, 
And  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  ; 

mixed  together  and  then  held  in  the  mouth.  Since  the  eighth 
edition,  however,  I  have  proved  that  Eau  de  Cologne  is  a  better 
remedy ;  and  as  good  a  dentifrice  as  the  spirit  and  camphor. 

If  you  are  obliged  to  sleep  where  there  are  bugs,  nothing  will 
keep  them  off  better  than  taking  to  bed  with  you  a  large  piece  of 
camphor. 

I  shall  now  conclude  with  the  following  little  hints  :— 

First,  If  you  or  your  dog  should,  at  any  time,  get  a  severe 
blow,  let  the  wounded  part  be  instantly  fomented  with  water,  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne,  for  at  least  half  an  hour;  and  you  will 
thereby  reduce  your  suffering,  or  impediment  from  sport,  to  at 
least  half  its  duration. 

Secondly,  If  you  burn  yourself  in  shooting,  or  otherwise,  wrap 
the  part  affected  immediately  in  cotton,  the  application  of  which 
it  has  been  proved,  acts  like  magic  with  a  burn. 

This  I  was  told  as  a  recipe  that  had  been  adopted  in  Paris ; 
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and  found  it  to  answer  extremely  well.  But  on  proposing  it  for 
insertion  here,  to  an  old  friend,  one  of  our  greatest  surgeons  that 
ever  lived,*  he  assured  me  that  a  better  recipe  was  the  constant 
application  of  vinegar. 

Thirdly,  if  you  should  take  cold,  bathe  your  feet  in  hot  water : 
if  a  little  salt  or  bran  is,  or  both  are,  added,  so  much  the  better. 
Get  into  a  bed  warmed,  with  a  little  brown  sugar  sprinkled  on 
the  coals ;  and  take  some  whey,  or  whatever  you  can  get,  to  pro- 
mote perspiration. 

Fourthly,  never  fast  too  long ;  and  avoid,  whenever  you  can, 
fagging  too  hard,  or  when  you  come  to  a  middle  age,  you  will 
most  likely  begin  to  feel  it ;  and  perhaps  insomuch  as  to  become 
nervous*,  and  lose  your  good  shooting.  Remember  this  advice, 
and  see  who  will  last  the  longest ;  you  who  do,  or  those  who  do 
not,  follow  it 

Fifthly,  Never  go  out  with  quite  an  empty  stomach  to  wait  for 
wildfowl ;  particularly  in  the  morning.  Should  you  wish  to  start 
before  anyone  is  up,  you  might  always  have  left  for  you,  over  night, 
a  crust  of  bread,  or  a  biscuit,  with  a  glass  of  milk,  which,  with 
a  little  sugar,  nutmeg,  ginger,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be 
made  good  in  a  moment.  And  this  is  better  than  what  is  called 
a  "  doctor"  (rum  and  milk) ;  because  you  then  dispense  with 
taking  spirit  in  a  morning,  the  very  bad  habit  of  which  should 
always  be  avoided,  except  in  a  country  where  the  chances  of 
ague  might  justify  your  taking  a  little  purl ;  which,  by  the  way, 
was  recommended  to  me  by  one  of  the  first  medical  gentlemen 
in  the  profession.  Do  not  have  recourse  to  any  such  liquors, 
unless  absolutely  required  to  defend  your  health  against  a  pesti- 
lential climate ;  or  in  case  of  being  taken  with  a  sudden  chill ; 
when  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  and  beer,  mixed  together,  if  not 
thought  too  disgusting  a  beverage,  might  sometimes  prove  one 
of  the  most  powerful  stimuli  to  warm  you,  of  all  things  that  an 
alehouse,  or  perhaps  any  other  house,  could  afford.  If  going  out, 
take  it  cold ;  if  going  to  bed,  you  may  have  it  warm ;  for  in  the 
one  case  perspiration  is  as  objectionable  as  it  would  be  desirable 
in  the  other. 

*  The  late  Sir  Everard  Home,  who  was  kind  enough  to  carefully  inspect  all  the 
medical  directions  here  given,  before  they  went  to  press. 
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[Another  most  simple  recipe  to  prevent  all  complaints  from 
cold  (as  well  as  the  toothache)  is  to  keep  a  few  cloves  in  your 
mouth.  This  is  all  I  require  in  cold  or  damp ;  and,  for  its  good 
effects,  will  even  surpass  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco.] 

Sixthly,  Never  sit  down  in  wet  feet,  or  with  wet  clothes  on 
any  part  of  your  body ;  but,  if  a  change  is  not  at  hand,  keep  in 
motion,  or  go  to  bed,  till  one  can  be  procured.  Or,  if  you  want 
to  start  again,  when  refreshed,  first  wet  your  feet  with  either 
spirits,  or  essence  of  mustard,  and  then  be  as  quick  as  possible  in 
taking  your  refreshment  Many  people  prefer  applying  the 
spirit  to  the  inside,  instead.  This  is  not  so  well ;  because  spirit 
alone  always  flies  to  the  head ;  while  strong  beer,  on  the  contrary, 
would  warm  the  body.  Another  word  for  this  edition — if  you 
wish  to  escape  from  cold,  and  to  prevent  rheumatism,  when  ad- 
vanced in  life,  wear  cotton  shirts,  and  have  as  little  as  possible 
to  do  with  linen  ones.  This  is  now  the  general  advice  in  the 
new  school. 

I  shall  here  conclude,  under  this  head,  with  the  mu&um  in 
parvo  advice  of  the  great  Dr.  Boerhaave :  Keep  the  body  open ; 
the  head  cool ;  and  the  feet  warm. 

Having  now  mentioned  the  few  things  that  happen  to  occur  to 
me,  as  deserving  the  small  space  they  would  occupy  in  the  bag- 
gage of  a  sportsman,  who  we  all  know  is  sometimes  in  an  exile, 
where  he  might  die  before  he  could  get  medical  assistance ;  I 
shall  just  note  down  a  few  articles  as  desirable  for  his  comfort, 
as  the  foregoing  ones  might  prove  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life ;  viz. 

Canastre  tobacco,  or  cigars, 

Cayenne  pepper, 

A  pot  of  anchovies, 

A  phial  of  lemon  acid, 

A  bottle  of  the  best  olive  oil. 

With  these  ingredients,  and  half  as  much  knowledge  as 
usually  belongs  to  all  our  old  campaigners,  he  may  perfectly 
enjoy  his  dinner  on  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  in  those  wild  places 
where  they  are  most  abundant;  but  where  we  are  the  least  able 
to  have  them  dressed  in  perfection. 
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GAME  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


It  will  doubtless  be  conceded  on  all  hands  that  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  agreeable  writers  on  the  subject  of  shooting 
in  America  is  "  Frank  Forester,*  the  nom  de  plume  of  Henry 
Wm.  Herbert,  Esq.,  an  English  gentleman,  who,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  sixteen  years  in  this  country,  has  become  intimately 
and  practically  acquainted  with  the  game  of  North  America, 
and  its  nomenclature,*  habits,  haunts,  and  seasons.  In  com* 
mencing  a  series  of  original  papers  of  great  ability  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  pages  of  a  leading  monthly  magazine,*  he  states  that 
u  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  which  presents  to  the 
sportsman  so  long  a  catalogue  of  the  choicest  game,  whether  of 
fur,  fin,  or  feather,  as  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  there 
is  none,  probably,  which  counts  more  numerous  or  more  ardent 
devotees  ;  there  is  none,  certainly,  in  which  the  widespread  pas- 
sion for  the  chase  can  be  indulged  under  so  few  restrictions,  and 
at  so  trifling  an  expense." 

u  Yet,"  he  continues,"  "  all  this  notwithstanding,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted greatly  that  there  is  no  country  in  which  the  nomencla- 
ture of  these  fera  natures,  these  roving  denizens  of  wood,  wold, 
and  water,  is  so  confused  and  unscientific ;  none  in  which  their 
habits  are  so  little  known  and  their  seasons  so  little  regarded ; 
none  in  which  the  gentle  craft  of  venerie  is  so  often  degraded 
into  mere  pot-hunting ;  and  in  which,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  game  that  swarmed  of  yore  in  all  the  fields  and  forests,  in  all 
the  lakes,  streams,  bays,  and  creeks  of  its  vast  territory,  are  in 
such  peril  of  becoming  speedily  extinct. 

*  The  New  York  Democratic  Review. 
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"  That  in  a  nation,  every  male  inhabitant  of  which  is,  with  but 
rare  exceptions,  a  hunter,  and  ready  with  the  gun  almost  beyond 
example,  this  should  be  the  case,  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
fact  that,  as  I  have  said  before,  little  is  known  generally  of  the 
habits  of  game ;  and  that  the  rarest  and  choicest  are  slaughtered 
inconsiderately,  not  perhaps  wantonly,  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manners,  as  are  rapidly  causing  them  to  disappear  and  become 
extinct 

"  That  such  is  the  case,  can  be  proved  in  a  few  words,  and  by 
reference  to  few  examples ;  the  most  evident  perhaps  of  which 
is  the  absolute  extinction  of  that  noble  bird  the  heath-hen,  or  pin- 
nated grouse,  on  Long  Island,  where  within  the  memory  of  our 
elder  sportsman  they  might  be  taken  in  abundance  at  the  proper 
season,  but  where  not  a  solitary  bird  has  been  seen  for  years.  In 
the  pines  on  the  southern  shores  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  oak* 
barrens  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  same  birds  were  also 
plentiful  within  a  few  years ;  but  now  they  are  indeed  vara  aves  ; 
and  after  a  few  more  returns  of  the  rapidly  succeeding  seasons, 
they  will  be  no  more  known  in  their  accustomed  places. 

"  The  destruction  of  this  the  finest  of  our  gallinaceous  game,  is 
to  be  attributed  wholly,  in  all  the  districts  I  have  enumerated,  to 
the  same  cause,  the  havoc  made  among  them  at  periods  when  a 
little  knowledge  of  their  habits  would  protect  them  from  the  most 
ruthless  pot-hunter ;  the  season  I  mean  when  they  are  occupied 
in  laying,  hatching,  or  rearing  their  young  broods,  during  which 
to  kill  the  parent  insures  the  loss  of  the  whole  hatching,  cruelly 
famished  orphans;  a  veritable  illustration  of  the  fable  which 
holds  up  to  contempt  and  laughter  the  slayer  of  the  goose  which 
laid  the  eggs  of  gold. 

"  In  all  the  European  countries,  writers  on  all  branches  of  sport- 
ing have  long  abounded ;  many  of  them  high  of  birth,  many  of 
them  distinguished  in  the  world  of  science  or  of  letters,  some 
even  of  the  gentler  sex.  The  greatest  chemist  of  his  day,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  was  not  ashamed  to  record  his  piscatory  ex- 
periences in  '  Salmonia,'  a  work  second  only  in  freshness  and 
attraction  to  its  prototype  by  old  Izaak  Walton.  That  fair  and 
gentle  dame,  Juliana  Berners,  deemed  it  not  an  unfeminine  task 
to  indite  what  to  the  present  day,  is  the  text-book  of  Falconry ; 
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and  hapless  beautiful  Jane  Grey  thought  she  had  given  the  ex- 
tremest  praise  to  Plato's  eloquence  when  she  preferred  it  to  the 
music  of  the  hounds  in  the  wild  green- wood.  But,  till  within  the 
last  few  years,  America  has  found  no  son  to  record  the  feats  of 
her  bold  and  skilful  hunters ;  to  build  theories  on  the  results  of 
their  experience ;  to  plead  the  cause  of  her  persecuted  and  almost 
exterminated  game. 

"  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  much  has  been  done.  A 
whole  host  of  sporting  writers  have  sprung  up  in  all  quarters  of 
the  land,  having  their  rendezvous  and  rallying  point  in  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

"  Most  of  these  writers  have  aspired,  indeed,  rather  to  entertain 
than  to  instruct ;  rather  to  depict  scenes  and  incidents  to  the  life, 
than  to  draw  from  those  scenes  a  moral  and  a  theory.  How 
amply  they  have  succeeded*  I  need  not  say  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  *N.,  of  Arkansas;'  Thorpe,  the 
author  of  •  Tom  Owen,  the  Bee  Hunter ;'  Dr.  Henry,  of  Que- 
bec; 4  J.  Cyprus,  Jr.,'  of  New  York;  and  others  whose  name  is 
legion ;  but* to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  this,  perhaps  the  most 
original  branch  of  our  national  literature,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  that  it  is  to  be  surpassed  in  its  own  line  in  no  European  lan- 
guage; and  thatNimrod,  Hawker,  Beckford,  and  Tolfrey,  of 
English  notoriety,  would  lose  none  of  their  laurels  by  being  com- 
pared to  the  least  excellent  of  these  writers. 

u  I  have  myself  long  felt  an  humble  pride  in  being  able  to  sub- 
scribe myself  as  one  of  the  earliest  labourers  in  this  fruitful  vine- 
yard, ever  endeavouring  to  blend  with  such  incidents  and  anec- 
dotes as  my  poor  skill  might  devise  for  the  amusement  of  my 
readers,  some  facts  ascertained  by  a  long  experience  of  field 
sports,  both  here  and  in  other  lands ;  and  some  pleas  in  behalf  as 
well  of  the  gentle  science  itself  as  of  the  wild  animals  which  it 
teaches  alike  to  pursue  and  slay  when  in,  and  how  to  spare  when 
o#  of  season." 


THE  WOODCOCK, 

ITS  HABITS,  HAUNTS,  ETC. 
BT  FRANK  FORESTER. 

The  Woodcock,  Scolopax  Minor,  as  he  is  judiciously  named  by 
naturalists  to  distinguish  him  from  his  European  brother  Scolopax 
Rusticola,  which  is  above  one-third  larger  and  heavier  in  the 
ratio  of  16  to  9,  the  mud-snipe,  blind-snipe,  or  big-headed  snipe, 
as  he  is  variously  called  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  may  be 
termed  an  amphibious  bird,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  waders. 
He  haunts  woodland  streams  and  swamps;  sunny  hill-sides 
covered  with  saplings,  if  contiguous  to  wet  feeding-grounds ;  wide 
meadows  interspersed  with  tufts  of  alders  or  willows;  and  at 
times,  and  in  peculiar  districts,  open  and  grassy  marshes,  quite 
destitute  of  underwood  or  timber. 

With  us,  of  the  Northern  States,  he  is  a  summer  bird  of 
passage,  as  he  may  be  termed  with  propriety ;  although  he  pays 
us  his  annual  visit  early  in  the  spring, — sometimes,  in  open 
seasons,  before  the  last  moon  of  winter  has  waned  her  snowy 
round, — and  defers  his  departure  until  the  very  end  of  autumn. 

In  the  Southern  States,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  found  only  during 
the  short  and  genial  winter,  quitting  them  altogether  during  the 
overpowering  heats,  which  our  water-loving  friend  finds  unendur- 
able. 

In  reply  to  a  question  which  I  propounded  some  years  since, 
to  the  readers  of  the  "  American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting 
Magazine,"  (then  published  in  New  York,)  "  whether,  in  soft  and 
sheltered  situations  of  the  most  northern  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  woodcock  may  not  be  found  throughout  the  year  V9 1  was  in- 
formed by  an  anonymous  correspondent,  that  among  the  higher 
valleys  of  the  Apalachian  chain,  such  is  the  case  throughout  the 
southern  portion  of  that  great  ridge ;  and  that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Virginia  especially  they  are  to  be  taken  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  For  this  fact,  however,  I  cannot  vouch  on  my  own 
knowledge,  and,  indeed,  I  am  somewhat  doubtful  of  its  correct- 
ness. I  prefer,  therefore,  to  consider  it  as  every  where  migra- 
tory. 
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Woodcock  arrive  among  us,  in  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States,  from  Pennsylvania  so  far  eastward  as  to  the  western 
counties  of  Maine,  almost  simultaneously,  in  February  or  March, 
according  to  the  earliness  and  openness  of  the  season,  often  be- 
fore the  snow  is  off  the  ground.  They  arrive  paired  already, 
and  immediately  set  about  the  duties  of  incubation. 

How  long  the  process  of  incubation  continues,  I  have  not  been 
able  accurately  to  ascertain ;  but  I  have  seen  the  old  birds  sitting 
so  early  as  the  10th  of  March,  yet  never  have  seen  young  birds 
able  to  fly  earlier  than  the  middle  of  May. 

The  ordinary  number  of  a  hatching  is  four  birds,  and  if  the 
first  brood  gets  off  early,  the  parents  immediately  proceed  to  a 
second  incubation ;  the  male  bird  in  this  case  taking  care  of  the 
first  brood  until  the  second  gets  off,  when  all  associate  together 
until  after  the  moulting  season,  when  all  ties  are  dissolved,  and 
they  know  thenceforth  neither  kindred  nor  kindness. 

There  is  a  mode  of  killing  woodcock  commonly  practised  in 
the  Southern  States,  (in  Louisiana,  especially,)  which  is  so  singu- 
lar,  and  so  completely  at  variance  with  all  our  ideas  of  sporting 
at  the  North  and  East,  that  it  deserves  mention,  and  will,  I  doubt 
'  not,  be  interesting  to  many  readers  who  may  never  have  heard  of 
such  a  process,  which,  unheard  of,  they  never  would  imagine. 

This  process  is  termed  fire-hunting ;  it  is  carried  on,  of  course, 
at  night,  and  arises  from  the  habits  of  the  bird  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  which  differ  wholly  from  its  usages  while  here. 

In  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  where,  chiefly,  this  mode  of 
sporting  prevails,  the  woodcock  lies  during  the  daytime  entirely 
in  the  dense  canebrakes  and  impenetrable  swamps  which  inter- 
sect and  divide  the  cultivated  lands  and  rich  plantations,  and 
wherein  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  and  altogether  weary  and 
unprofitable,  to  attempt  to  follow  him ;  as  he  could  hardly  be 
killed  on  the  wing  in  such  covert  as  is  there  found,  while  the  toil 
would  be  incomparably  greater  than  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit. 

No  sooner  is  it  dark,  however,  than  out  the  woodcocks  come 
by  thousands,  from  their  fastnesses,  and  pitching  down  on  all 
sides  in  the  old  fields  and  maize  stubbles,  apply  themselves  to 
nibbling  and  boring  in  the  soft  rich  loam  for  their  succulent 
worm  diet. 
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Hereupon  the  fire-hunt  commences.  With  gun  and  game-bag, 
powder-flask  and  shot-pouch,  and  all  appliances  and  means  se- 
cundum artem,  the  sportsman  sallies  forth ;  but  no  silky-haired, 
high-strung,  sagacious  setter — no  satin-skinned, rat-tailed, obedient 
pointer  follows  his  master's  heel.  In  lieu  of  Don  or  Sancho,  an 
old,  crafty,  grizzly-pated,  merry  negro  comes  forth,  equipped  with 
the  brazen  vessel  of  a  warming-pan,  or  the  like  instrument,  set 
erect  on  a  pole  of  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  filled 
with  light  wood,  pine  knots,  or  such  like  bright-burning  com- 
bustibles. 

Arrived  on  the  feeding-ground,  a  light  is  applied ;  the  quick 
fuel  sends  out  a  broad,  ruddy  glare ;  and  as  the  bearer  slowly 
circumambulates  the  field,  a  circle  of  intense  lustre  is  shed  for 
ten  yards  around  him,  rendering  every  object  more  clearly  visible 
than  at  noonday.  The  shooter  walks  close  to  the  fire-bearer* 
on  his  right  hand,  and  ever  and  anon,  as  the  circular  glare  passes 
along  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  his  eye  detects  the  wood- 
cock, crouching  close  to  the  earth,  and  gazing  with  its  full,  fasci- 
nated eye  upon  the  strange  illumination.  The  next  instant,  up  it 
springs,  dizzy  and  confused;  and  soaring  upward  toward  the 
light,  it  is  seen  for  a  second,  and  then  is  lost  in  the  surrounding 
darkness;  but  of  that  one  quick  second  the  sportsman  takes 
advantage,  and  by  a  snap-shot  cuts  him  down  with  a  light  charge 
— never  killing  a  bird  at  above  ten  paces  distant,  and  often  bag- 
ging his  hundred  in  a  single  evening's  work. 

This  mode  of  cock-shooting  arises,  as  it  is  evident,  ex  necessi- 
tate rei,  and  may,  for  a  while,  be  sufficiently  exciting.  It  must, 
however,  lack  all  that  variety  which  is  the  great  charm  of  our 
northern  shooting — variety  which  arises  from  the  working  of  the 
emulous,  obedient,  and  well-trained  dogs,  in  observing  whose 
exquisite  instinct,  fine  attitudes,  and  beautiful  docility,  me  judice, 
lies  half  the  pleasure  of  field  sports ;  variety  which,  together  with 
the  lovely  scenery,  the  brisk  breezy  air,  and  the  exulting  sense  of 
personal  independence  and  personal  power,  springing  from  these 
and  from  the  glow  of  cheerful  exercise,  renders  these  sports,  to 
active,  energetic,  and  enthusiastic  minds,  the  first  of  pleasures, 
and  almost  a  necessary  relief  from  the  dull  monotony  of  every- 
day existence. 
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ITS  NOMENCLATURE.  ETC. 
BT  FRANK  FORESTER. 

The  Quail  ;  Tetrao  Cotwrnix,  Lin.  ;  Coturnix  Virginianu*, 
Latham  ;  Ortyx  Virginianus,  Sir  William  Jardine.  The  Quail 
of  the  Eastern  and  Middle,  the  Partridge  of  the  Southern  States. 

This  beautiful  little  bird  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  those  errors  and  confusions,  in  the  nomenclature  of 
game,  to  which  I  alluded  in  the  first  paper  of  this  series,  as  being 
so  general  in  this  country*  It  would  appear,  indeed,  at  first 
sight,  and  I  suspect  not  quite  untruly,  that  we  have  derived  the 
names  of  all  our  game,  and  many  of  our  common  song-birds, 
from  the  rude  and  unpolished  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  first 
settled  the  woodlands  of  the  United  States,  and  who,  from  a  de- 
sire to  cultivate  some  pleasant  memories  of  home  in  their  new 
country,  gave  to  such  varieties  as  they  found  here,  having  the 
slightest  affinity  to  the  unforgotten  animals  of  Europe,  names 
often  incongruous  and  unfitting.  This  bird  is  one  of  the  instances 
in  question ;  and  consequently,  we  find  that  it  has,  in  fact,  no  name 
at  all  in  the  United  States — its  appellation  being  made  to  depend 
altogether  on  that  of  another  bird  in  nowise  connected  with  ii — 
the  ruffed  grouse,  namely*  Tetrao  umbellus ;  which  it  has  pleased 
the  original  nomenclators  to  call  variously  partridge  and  phea- 
$ant,  to  neither  of  which  species  does  it  bear  much  more  resem- 
blance than  does  an  owl  to  a  woodcock,  or  a  game-fowl  to  a 
turkey. 

Where  the  ruffed  grouse  is  called  a  partridge,  the  bird  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  is  called  a  quail— only,  I  believe,  because 
it  is  smaller  than  the  other,  and  because,  in  England,  the  quail  is 
the  next  gallinaceous  fowl  in  size  after  the  partridge.  Where 
the  ruffed  grouse  is  called  the  pheasant,  our  bird  becomes  the 
partridge,  from  precisely  the  same  analogy  in  size,  and  in  that 
only,  to  European  game. 

With  regard  to  the  ruffed  grouse,  there  can  be  no  question  for 
a  moment  by  what  name  he  should  be  called ;  for  he  is  a  distinct 
variety  of  a  well-known  genus — several  varieties  being  found  in 
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the  United  States,  and  yet  others  in  the  British  possessions  and 
the  Oregon  territory.  He  is  neither  partridge  nor  pheasant,  but 
a  distinct  feather-legged  grouse,  and  properly  called  ruffed  or 
tippet  grouse,  from  the  beautiful  long  neck  feathers,  which,  though 
pendulous  in  the  unexcited  state  of  the  bird,  are  set  up  in  the  form 
of  a  magnificent  ruff,  while  the  tail  is  fanned  like  that  of  the 
peacock  or  turkey,  by  the  amorous  male  during  the  breeding 
season.  It  is,  therefore,  equally  unsportsmanlike  and  unscien- 
tific to  call  the  bird  pheasant  or  partridge ;  and  it  is  moreover  as 
needless  as  it  is  a  stupid  barbarism,  since  the  bird  has  an  excel- 
lent good  name  of  its  own,  by  which  it  should  invariably  be 
styled,  whether  in  writing  or  in  conversation,  by  every  one  claim- 
ing to  share  the  spirit  of  the  gentle  sportsman. 

As  concerns  our  little  friend,  whom  I  judge  it  best  to  designate 
as  quail — for  reasons  which  I  will  briefly  give  hereafter — this  is 
not  altogether  the  case ;  for,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  he  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  possess  no  legitimate  or  scientific  English  name 
whatever.  Formerly,  he  was  classed  by  naturalists  as  a  variety 
of  the  quail,  Tetrao  Coturnix  of  Linnaeus;  and  as  such  was 
denominated  Coturnix  Virginianus,  Virginia  quail,.owing  to  the 
fact,  doubtless,  that  in  Virginia  he  was  found  most  abundantly, 
perhaps  only,  on  the  first  landing  of  English  settlers  in  America. 

It  has  been,  however,  more  recently  determined,  and  I  pre- 
sume correctly,  that  this  bird  is  not  a  variety  of  quail,  but  a  dis- 
tinct species,  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  and  situate  about  mid- 
way between  the  tribes  of  partridges  and  quails ;  and  the  inves- 
tigators of  these  differences,  which  consist  in  the  greater  hard- 
ness and  peculiar  shape  of  the  bill  in  the  American  bird,  and  in 
some  dissimilarity  in  the  shape  of  the  wing,  have  agreed  to  desig- 
nate the  new  variety,  scientifically,  as  Ortyx  Virginianus,  but 
have  assigned  to  him  no  name  whatever  in  the  vernacular. 

Again,  the  size,  weight,  haunts,  and  habits,  of  the  American 
bird,  all  very  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  European  quail ;  while 
they  are  exceedingly  unlike  those  of  the  European  partridges,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties — the  gray,  or  English,  and  the  red- 
legged,  or  French  species. 

The  American  bird  is,  perhaps,  an  ounce  heavier  than  the 
European  quail,  while  it  is  full  one-half  lighter  than  either  of  the 
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partridges.  The  American  bird,  like  the  European  quail,  fre- 
quents bushy  ground,  and  the  skirts  of  woodland,  and  often  takes 
to  the  tree,  and  perches.  The  European  partridges  are  very 
rarely  found  in  the  shrubbery  or  coppice,  and  are  never  known- 
to  perch.  The  American  bird,  like  the  European  quail,  is  migra- 
tory. The  European  partridge  never  removes,  unless  in  conse- 
quence of  unrelenting  pursuit,  far  from  the  fields  on  which  he  is 
bred ;  and  lastly,  the  cry,  the  flight,  and  the  plumage,  of  the 
American  bird,  very  closely  resemble  those  of  his  compeer,  the 
quail  of  Europe. 

Hence  I  consider  Quail  to  be  his  correct  name,  in  common 
parlance :  I  should  wish  to  see  American  Quail  adopted  as  his 
title  in  works  on  ornithology ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  I  shall 
live  to  see  one  general  name,  and  that  name  quail,  adopted  by  all 
sportsmen  in  the  United  States,  thereby  avoiding  the  palpable 
absurdity  of  shooting,  I  will  suppose,  twenty  of  these  birds,  and 
two  or  three  ruffed  grouse,  in  the  morning,  in  New  Jersey — the 
former  being  quails,  and  the  latter  partridges ;  and,  in  the  after- 
noon walking  across  a  bridge  over  the  Delaware,  and  shooting 
more  birds  of  each  kind  in  Pennsylvania,  which  shall  there  and 
then  have  become  partridges  and  pheasants.  Heaven  save  the 
mark !  When  it  is  as  clear  as  day,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
variety  of  partridge  or  pheasant  to  be  found  on  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  America,  North  and  South. 

The  pheasant  is  an  Asiatic  bird,  like  the  peacock;  originally 
found  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  thence 
imported  into  Europe,  where  it  has  thriven  wonderfully ;  so  that 
in  Germany  and  France,  and  yet  more  so  in  England,  it  has  be- 
come indigenous  and  abundant  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  naturalize  it  in  this  country,  but  entirely  without  success; 
owing,  I  fancy,  to  the  want  of  moisture  in  the  climate,  and  to  the 
summer  droughts,  rather  than  to  the  severity  of  the  winter 
season. 
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.   WITH  HINTS  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  WOODCRAFT,  DOGS,  DRESS,  ETC 
BY  FRANK  FORESTER. 

Of  all  birds,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  so  far  as  I  know 
from  personal  experience,  or  have  heard  from  others  more  com- 
petent to  pronounce  on  the  subject,  the  quail  is  the  most  difficult, 
both  to  find  and  to  kill  with  certainty. 

Bred  in  the  open  fields,  and  feeding  early  in  the  morning  and 
late  in  the  afternoon,  on  buckwheat  and  other  grain  stubbles, 
during  all  the  rest  of  the  day  the  bevies  lie  huddled  up  together 
in  little  knots,  either  in  some  small  thorny  brake,  or  under  the 
co  ve  rt  of  the  grassy  tussucks  in  some  bog  meadow. 

The  small  compass  that  each  bevy  occupies,  while  thus  indo- 
lently digesting  their  morning  meal,  renders  it  very  easy  for  the 
best  dogs  to  pass  within  six  yards  of  them  without  discovering 
their  whereabout ;  and  consequently,  even  when  the  country  is 
well  stocked  with  bevies,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  toil  a 
whole  day  through  without  raising  one-half  the  birds  which  have 
fed  in  the  morning  on  your  range. 

Again,  when  flushed  in  the  open,  these  birds  immediately  fly 
to  the  thickest  and  most  impenetrable  covert  they  can  find ;  and 
in  some  sections  of  the  country  in  which  I  have  shot,  Mary- 
land especially,  that  covert  is  of  such  a  nature — so  interwoven 
with  parasitic  creepers,  cat-briers,  and  wild  vines,  and  so  thickly 
set  with  knotted  and  thorny  brush-wood,  that  they  can  run  with 
impunity  before  the  noses  of  your  pointers  or  setters,  and  that, 
without  the  aid  of  cocking-spaniels,  which  are  little  used  in  the 
United  States,  they  cannot  be  forced  to  take  wing. 

These  birds  have  another  singular  quality,  which  renders  them 
exceedingly  difficult  to  find,  even  when  they  have  been  accurately 
marked  down  after  being  once  flushed.  It  is,  that  for  some  con- 
siderable time  after  they  have  alighted  they  give  forth  no  scent 
whatsoever,  and  that  the  very  best  dogs  will  fail  to  give  any  sign 
of  their  presence. 

Whether  this  retention  of  scent  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
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bird,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  is  a  very  strange  power 
if  it  be  voluntary,  yet  not  more  strange  than  many  other  of  the 
instincts  possessed  by  wild  animals. 

There  is  one  thing  that  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
voluntary,  or,  at  least,  that  the  bird  is  conscious  of  the  fact 
This  is,  that  under  these  circumstances  the  birds  will  not  rise  at 
all,  until  they  are  literally  almost  trodden  upon.  It  was  very 
long  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
this  singular  power  of  suppression ;  and  very  many  times,  after 
having  marked  down  a  bevy  to  a  yard,  in  favourable  ground,  and 
having  failed  to  start  them,  I  have  left  the  place,  concluding  that 
they  had  taken  to  the  tree,  or  risen  again  unseen  by  me,  when,  I 
am  satisfied,  had  I  waited  half  an  hour  before  proceeding  to  beat 
for  them,  I  might  have  had  good  sport.  I  will  here  observe,  that 
although  quail  do,  beyond  doubt,  occasionally  take  the  tree,  in 
certain  localities,  and  in  some  kinds  of  weather,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  they  do  so  rarely  when  pursued,  and  then  rather 
in  consequence  of  some  particular  habit  of  a  single  bevy  than  of 
any  natural  instinct  of  the  bird. 

Once  again — and  I  have  done  with  the  difficulties  of  finding; 
particular  bevies  endowed  with  that  singular  craft  which  ap- 
proaches so  very  nearly  to  reason,  that  it  hardly  can  be  distin- 
guished therefrom,  will  fly  when  flushed  invariably,  for  many 
days  and  weeks  in  succession,  to  some  one  small  out-of-the  way 
nook  or  clump  of  briers,  so  long  as  that  nook  is  undiscovered, 
thus  baffling  all  attempts  to  find  them. 

He  is,  however,  no  less  difficult  to  kill,  when  found,  than  to 
find  in  the  first  instance.  When  first  flushed,  the  bevy  rise  with 
such  a  whirring  and  tumultuous  noise,  that  they  are  very  apt  to 
flutter  the  nerves  of  a  young  sportsman ;  and,  if  they  rise  very 
close  to  the  shooter,  I  have  often  seen  even  tolerably  good  shots 
discharge  both  their  barrels  fruitlessly,  from  doing  so  much  too 
quickly. 

This  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  the  difficulty  to  which  I 
allude,  as  an  old  and  steady  shot  is,  of  course,  presumed  to  be 
proof  against  such  tremors,  and,  in  the  open  field,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  ought  generally  to  kill  his  double  shot  out  of 
every  bevy  that  is  pointed  and  flushed  within  fifteen  paces. 
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The  case  becomes,  however,  altogether  different  after  the  birds 
have  become  scattered  in  coppice,  or  yet  worse,  in  high  saplings, 
the  very  thickest  part  of  which  they  most  affect  after  being  once 
disturbed. 

There  is  no  bird  which  I  have  ever  seen  that  can  in  the 
slightest  degree  compare  with  the  quail,  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  takes  wing,  and  the  short  space  which  it  requires  to  get 
under  full  headway.  It  really  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  extra- 
ordinary speed  and  command  of  wing  with  which  this  bird  will 
dart  through  the  most  intricate  and  tangled  brake ;  yet  I  have 
never  seen  a  single  instance  of  their  flying  foul  of  a  tree  or 
getting  entangled  in  a  thicket,  as  will  sometimes  happen  to  the 
ruffed  grouse,  and  much  more  frequently  to  the  European  phea- 
sant. 

The  quail  flies,  as  I  have  said,  with  extreme  rapidity  in  a  direct 
line,  rather  ascending  for  the  most  part,  but  rarely  or  never 
dodging  and  pitching  to  and  fro,  like  a  snipe  or  woodcock.  It 
has  a  habit,  likewise,  if  not  pointed,  of  lying  hard  until  you  have 
passed  it,  and  then  flirting  up  behind  your  back ;  in  which  case, 
your  first  intimation  of  its  whereabout  is  the  sharp  whirr  of  its 
wing,  and  you  must  bestir  yourself,  hastily  indeed,  yet  coolly 
withal,  and  you  must  have  the  eye  of  instinct  and  the  nerve  of 
steel  to  cut  him  down  handsomely,  under  such  circumstances. 

It  may  be  added  to  this  catalogue  of  difficulties,  that,  in  flying 
from  you,  as  the  quail  does  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  he  pre* 
sents  to  the  aim  of  the  sportsman  a  vital  centre,  little  larger  than 
a  cent  piece,  with  two  radii  formed  by  the  slender  pinions,  in 
which  small  target  four  or  five  shot  must  be  lodged  to  bring  him 
down  with  any  certainty ;  so  that  it  will  not  appear  remarkable 
if,  with  a  gun  that  scatters  its  charge,  even  a  good  shot  miss  this 
bird,  even  at  a  short  range,  and  if,  at  thirty  or  forty  paces  the 
very  best  guns,  aimed  with  perfect  precision,  fail  frequently  of 
killing  clean. 

The  quail  is  a  very  brave  bird,  moreover,  and  will  carry  off  a 
great  quantity  of  shot,  if  not  lodged  in  a  vital  part,  and  will  fre- 
quently, even  when  mortally  wounded,  particularly  if  shot  through 
the  brain  or  heart,  and  going  before  the  wind,  fly  till  life  leaves 
them  in  mid-air — and,  even  after  that,  will  be  propelled  by  the 
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rapidity  of  their  previous  motion  and  the  buoytncy  of  their  still 
extended  wings,  for  many  yards  farther  in  a  descending  line. 

From  the  greater  difficulty  of  finding  and  killing  quail,  it  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  a  greater  combination  of  qualities  in  the 
dog  with  which  we  hunt  them  is  required. 

For  snipe  or  woodcock-shooting — the  latter  especially,  which 
is  pursued  in-  very  close  cover,  for  the  most  part — we  require 
only  a  dog  with  good  hunting  qualities,  under  excellent  command, 
broken  to  hunt  extremely  close  to  his  master,  and  never  to  go 
beyond  the  range  of  his  sight  Indeed,  if  he  do  not  hang  upon 
stale  scents,  and  potter  where  birds  have  been  but  are  not,  a  dog 
for  woodcock-shooting  can  hardly  be  too  slow  or  too  steady. 

Now,  all  these  qualities  are  essential  likewise. to  the  quail-dog; 
and  without  these  qualities  the  sportsman  can  have  no  success 
when  he  has  attained  the  first  object  of  his  morning's  work — the 
driving  and  scattering  his  birds  from  open  grain  or  grass  fields 
into  covert,  wherein  they  will  lie  hard,  and  rise  singly,  which 
constitute  the  only  circumstances  under  which,  north  of  the 
Delaware  and  Potomac,  it  is  possible  to  bag  many  quail. 

Yet  this  is  far  from  all  that  we  require  in  a  quail-dog ;  for,  as 
we  are  compelled  to  seek  for  our  birds  in  the  open  feeding- 
grounds,  while  they  are  running  in  the  early  morning,  and  as 
our  day's  sport  mainly  depends  on  finding  a  considerable  number 
of  birds  during  that  short  time,  which  ends,  at  the  latest,  by  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  earlier  in  warm,  sunny  days,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  more  ground  we  can  get  over  in  a  given  time  the 
greater  the  chance  of  success. 

We  require,  therefore,  that  our  brace  of  dogs,  while  beating 
open  ground,  should  have  dash  and  speed  enough  to  run  almost 
like  fox-hounds  on  a  breast-high  scent,  heads  up  and  sterns  down, 
quartering  the  field  from  fence  to  fence,  in  opposite  directions, 
and  crossing  each  other  midway ;  that  they  should  be  so  staunch 
and  steady  as  to  allow  the  shooter  to  come  up  to  them  from  five 
or  six  hundred  yards'  distance  without  breaking  their  point ;  and, 
lastly,  that  they  should  be  under  command  so  perfect,  that,  on 
getting  into  covert,  they  shall  cross  and  re-cross  their  ground 
fifty  times,  never  budging  twenty  yards  from  the  feet  of  their 
master,  and  working  as  slowly  as  the  slowest  cock-dog. 

13 
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It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  such  a  combination  of  opposite 
qualities  must  needs  be  very  rare ;  and  so  rare  is  it,  that,  for 
every  hundred  of  good  woodcock-dogs  which  I  have  seen  in  this 
country,  I  have  not  seen  ten  equally  good  for  quail. 

I  shall  not  touch  here  on  the  comparative  and  much-disputed 
excellence  of  the  pointer  or  the  setter,  except  to  observe,  that, 
personally,  I  greatly  prefer  the  latter;  while  I  admit,  that,  for 
persons  who  shoot  but  rarely,  and  who  do  not  like  the  trouble  of 
constant  supervision  of  their  dogs — I  had  almost  said  constant 
dog-breaking — the  pointer  is  the  most  suitable  companion. 

I  have,  however,  seen — indeed  have  owned,  setters  which,  in 
all  points  of  steadiness,  might  have  competed  with  the  staunchest 
pointers,  and  which  were  as  careful,  and  under  as  good  com- 
mand on  the  first  as  on  the  last  day  of  the  season. 

I  will  now  suppose  that  the  sportsman  has  arrived  at  his  shoot- 
ing-ground, and  taken  up  his  quarters  in  his  snug  country  tavern 
for  the  night,  previous  to  commencing  operations  in  the  early 
morning,  over  a  brace  of  good  dogs — pointers  or  setters,  at  his 
own  option. 

First,  then,  let  him  see  his  dogs,  which  I  will  suppose  have 
run  some  part  of  their  journey  on  foot,  well  suppered  on  mush 
or  suppawn  of  Indian-meal,  or  oat-meal,  seasoned  with  a  little 
salt,  but  no  meat,  which  injures  the  nose ;  and  well  bedded  on 
clean  wheaten  straw.  Next,  let  him  sup  lightly,  limit  his  pota- 
tions to  the  second  glass,  and  eschew  a  second  pipe  or  cigar. 
Let  him  to  bed  early,  that  he  may  sleep  well,  and  rise  re- 
freshed and  with  steady  nerves. 

These  are  small  matters,  doubtless ;  but  it  is  the  observance  of 
small*  matters  that  makes  great  men  in  any  line,  and  in  our  case, 
good  sportsmen. 

One  word  to  his  dress,  and  then  to  the  field.  In  my  opinion, 
infinitely  the  best-adapted  garb  for  the  nether  man  of  the  shooter, 
is  old-fashioned  knee-breeches,  of  corduroy  or  fustian,  made  loose 
on  the  thigh,  and  snu  i  at  the  knee,  with  stout  laced  ankle-shoes, 
and  leather  gaiters  or  overalls — these  can,  by  the  way,  be  ob- 
tained in  perfection  only,  and  at  a  very  moderate  price,  of  Mr. 
Brough,  at  No.  176  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  who  imports  also 
the  diamond,  and  coarse-grained  ducking  gunpowder,  and  Star- 
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key's  waterproof  copper  caps,  which  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the 
articles  in  question,  and  without  which  no  sportsman,  can  hold 
himself  well  equipped. 

Having  his  shoes  well  anointed  with  equal  parts  of  tar,  tallow, 
and  Venice  turpentine,  he  may  set  any  moderate  quantity  of 
water  at  defiance ;  his  gaiters  wiU  turn  the  strongest  thorns ;  and 
he  will  not  be  tripped  up  by  stubs  insinuating  themselves  up  the 
legs  of  his  trousers,  or  carded  by  burrs  and  thistle-heads  diving 
down  the  legs  of  his  boots. 

Let  the  sporting  reader  try  this  rig,  in  defiance  of  its  anti- 
quated show ;  let  him  possess  his  mind  independently,  and  scorn 
the  laughter  of  shouting  urchins,  and  the  upturned  noses  of  ad- 
miring  beldams,  and  my  word  on  it  he  will  not  rue  the  counsel. 

Next,  let  his  coat  be  short-skirted,  single-breasted,  and  very 
easy.  No  man  can  shoot  with  his  arms  pinioned  and  his  breast 
padded  like  those  of  a  trussed  pigeon.  I  never  knew  a  fashion- 
able tailor  who  could  make  a  shooting-jacket  that  a  man  can 
shoot  in;  if  there  be  one  who  can,  let  him  make  it  known,  and 
he  can  make  his  fortune. 

Then,  it  must  have  game-pockets,  occupying  the  whole  width 
of  the  skirts,  on  the  inside,  and  enough  pockets  on  the  outside  to 
enable  him  to  carry  every  article, — powder-flask,  shot-pouch, 
much  better  than  a  belt— copper  caps,  wadding,  dram-bottle,  and 
dog-whip,  all  separate. 

Then,  with  a  stout  scull-cap  of  felt, — I  think  it  the  best,  with  a 
good  peak  before  to  shade  the  eyes,  and  a  fall  behind  to  guard 
the  neck  from  rain ; — with  a  good  knife  in  his  pocket,  a  gun-picker 
made  of  a  darning-needle,  headed  with  sealing-wax,  in  the  seam 
of  his  jacket;  half  a  pint  of  golden  sherry  in  his  flask,  a  pound 
of  diamond  gunpowder  in  his  horn,  four  pounds  of  No.  8  shot  in 
his  patent-lever  flask,  his  double  gun  in  his  right  hand,  and  his 
brace  of  dogs  at  his  heels,  he  may  hold  himself  a  well-equipped, 
or  as  the  sailors9  would  say,  vrellfound  sportsman* 

To  make  the  outfit  perfect,  however,  he  should  have  a  iftan 
along  with  him  to  mark,  who  should  carry  six  or  eight  pounds 
of  spare  shot,  in  a  belt,  over  one  shoulder,  a  large  game  bag  over 
the  other,  and  a  good  hickory  rod  in  his  hand,  which,  in  the  case 
of  breaking  a  ramrod,  may  supply  its  place  for  the  none* 
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Thus  armed  and  equipped,  he  can  hardly  be  afoot  too  early 
after  the  day  has  dawned,  for  the  sun  is  not  well  up  before  the 
quail  are  afoot,  and  this  is,  par  excellence,  the  time  to  find  them. 

I  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  out  early  enough  to  do  exe- 
cution, from  any  country  tavern,  if  one  waits  until  a  hot  break- 
fast is  prepared.  My  method,  therefore,  is  to  take  with  me  a  cold 
ham,  or  a  cold  hunters'  round,  and  to  have  the  table  laid  over 
night,  with  bread,  butter,  and  cold  milk,  on  which,  for  my  part, 
I  can  breakfast  very  satisfactorily. 

This  done,  if  you  know  the  country,  go  to  the  place  where  are 
the  most  and  likeliest  grain  stubbles,  lying  near  to  good  woodland, 
or  coppice  covert,  and  beat  them  regularly,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  woods  shall  be  down-wind  of  your  beat.  Let  your  dogs, 
however,  beat  every  field  up-wind,  by  which  means  they  will 
scent  their  birds  one-third  farther  than  if  you  go  down-wind. 

Look  especially  to  the  sides  of  the  fields,  particularly  if  they 
are  bushy ;  quail  do  not  affect  the  middle  of  fields. 

If  your  dogs  trail  a  running  bevy,  never  run  or  hurry  them ; 
they  are,  if  you  do,  nearly  sure  to  flush  them  wild.  Be,  on  the 
contrary,  very  steady,  and  cry, "  Steady !  steady !  To  ho!"  words 
to  which  dogs  should  be  accustomed  early. 

If  your  dogs  point,  and  are  so  very  staunch  that  you  can  de- 
pend on  them,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  make  a  wide  circuit,  and 
get  ahead  of  the  bevy,  which,  even  if  wild  and  running,  will  often 
squat  on  finding  themselves  enclosed  between  the  dog  and  the 
gun,  and  thus  afford  good  shooting.  If  you  drive  a  bevy  of  quail 
into  good  covert,  be  not  in  haste  to  follow  it  It  will  stay  there, 
be  sure ;  and  you  will  find  them  far  more  certainly  after  half  an 
hour  has  elapsed.  For  myself  I  have  found  it  the  best  plan, 
where  the  woods  are  small,  and  the  covert  thick,  to  go  on  beat- 
ing the  open  fields,  without  following  the  birds  at  all,  marking 
them  down  carefully  when  they  rise,  until  the  feeding  and  run- 
ning hour  has  passed ;  then  go  to  bevy  after  bevy,  after  you  have 
sedh  them  alight ;  and  knowing  their  whereabout,  if  not  the 
exact  spot  where  they  lie,  your  dogs  will  soon  find  them. 

Otherwise,  if  you  waste  the  morning  in  killing  off  the  bevy,  by 
the  time  you  have  done  with  it,  the  birds  will  have  crept  away 
into  their  hiding-places,  and  you  may  hunt  the  woodskirts,  and 
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brush-holes  all  day  long  without  finding  a  bevy,  even  where  they 
abound,  unless  you  blunder  upon  one  by  chance. 

During  the  heat  of  the  day,  if  you  have  not  found  birds  in  the 
morning,  although  it  is  pretty  much  chance  work,  bog-meadoT^ 
brown  bushes,  on  southerly  and  westerly  hill-sides,  old  pastures, 
with  much  bent  and  ragwort,  and  the  skirts  of  coppices,  are  ge- 
nerally the  best  ground ;  though,  in  some  regions,  you  will  find 
the  birds  in  large  open  woodlands. 

In  the  afternoon  soon  after  four  o'  clock  the  bevies  again  begin 
to  run  and  feed ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  day  you  will  frequently  find 
them  running  along  the  grassy  margins  of  streams  which  flow 
through  pasture  fields,  whither  they  resort  to  drink,  or  at  least  to 
crop  the  wet  herbage. 

So  good  is  the  chance  of  sport  at  this  time,  that  I  would  urge 
it  strongly  on  the  sportsman  who  has  failed  of  finding  bevies  on 
the  feeding-ground  in  the  morning,  if  he  know  that  there  is  a  fair 
show  of  birds  in  the  district,  not  to  persist  in  wearing  out  him- 
self and  his  dogs,  by  fruitless  toil,  in  the  heat  of  noon,  but  rather 
to  await  the  cool  afternoon,  when  he  will  very  often  make  up  for 
lost  time,  and  get  a  heavy  bag,  when  circumstances  have  looked 
least  auspiciously. 

I  have  now  rigged  my  sf)ortsman,  set  him  fairly  in  the  field, 
and  shown  him  how  best  he  may  find  his  birds — more  is  beyond 
my  means. 

A  crack  shot  must,  in  some  sort,  be  born ;  but  most  persons 
with  good  eyesight  and  steady  nerves,  may  attain  to  respecta- 
bility, if  not  to  excellence,  in  this  gentlemanlike  and  manly  art 

To  this  end,  practice  and  coolness  are  great  desiderata. 
Rules,  I  think,  avail  little,  if  any  thing.  I  have  seen  men  shoot 
excellently,  who  closed  one  eye  to  take  aim,— excellently,  who 
shot  with  both  open:  never,  however,  I  must  admit  decently, 
who  shut  both ;  not,  by  the  way,  a  very  uncommon  occurrence 
with  beginners.  I  have  seen  men,  again,  shoot  excellently,  car- 
rying their  guns  at  full-cock ;  excellently,  who  never  cocked  either 
barrel  till  in  the  act  of  firing. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  to  be  observed :  no  man  can  shoot 
well  in  covert,  or  at  snap-shots,  who  follows  his  bird  with  his 
gun,  or  dwells  on  his  aim  ;  the  first  sight  is  always  the  best,  and 
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it  is  deliberate  promptitude  in  catching  this  first  sight,  which 
alone  constitutes,  what  poor  J.  Cypress,  Jr.,  used  to  call  the  rarest 
work  of  nature — a  truly  cool,  truly  quick,  crack  shot 
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The  summer  range  of  the  Common  American  Snipe  extends 
northward  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  breeding  season  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  our  southern  districts,  much  less  does  it  breed  on  the  borders 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  has  been  alleged  by  some  writers.  It  may, 
indeed,  sometimes  happen  that  a  pair  is  found  during  summer  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Carolinas ;  but  occurrences  of 
this  kind  are  rare,  and  are  probably  caused  by  one  of  the  birds 
being  disabled,  and  so  prevented  from  prosecuting  its  journey 
farther  northward,  although  not  incapacitated  for  reproduction. 
Some  pairs  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania,  either  with  eggs  or  with  young,  but  the  great 
body  of  this  species  goes  fcrther  north  for  the  purpose  of  breeding. 
In  the  State  of  Maine  they  become  tolerably  abundant  at  this 
season,  and  as  you  proceed  eastward  they  are  more  numerous. 
In  Nova  Scotia  they  are  plentiful  during  summer,  and  there  they 
breed  in  all  convenient  places. 

In  these  northern  districts,  the  snipe  begins  to  lay  its  eggs  in 
the  early  part  of  June.  The  swampy  parts  of  the  extensive  moss- 
covered  marshes  in  elevated  situations  afford  it  places  of  security 
and  comfort,  in  which  it  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  man, 
and  finds  immediately  around  it  an  abundance  of  food.  The 
nest  itself  is  a  mere  hollow  in  the  moss,  scantily  inlaid  with  a 
few  grasses.  The  eggs,  which,  like  those  of  many  of  the  Triugas, 
are  four,  and  placed  with  the  small  end  together,  measure  one 
inch  and  five-eighths  by  one  and  one-eighth,  being  pyriform,  with 
the  tip  somewhat  inflated.  The  ground  colour  is  a  yellowish- 
olive,  pretty  thickly  spotted  and  blotched  with  light  and  dark 
umber,  the  markings  increasing  in  size  as  they  approach  the 
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large  end,  where  they  form  a  circle.  The  young,  like  those  of 
the  woodcock,  leave  the  nests  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  so  re- 
semble those  of  the  Common  Snipe  of  Europe,  Scolopax  Gal* 
UnagOy  that  the  same  description  answers  for  both,  they  being 
covered  with  down  of  different  tints  of  brown  and  grayish-yellow. 
The  bill  is  at  this  age  short,  very  soft  and  easily  bent  by  the  least 
pressure ;  nor  does  it  acquire  its  full  growth  before  winter,  and 
its  length  differs  in  different  apparently  full-grown  individuals, 
by  half  an  inch  or  even  three-fourths.  They  seem  to  feed  at 
first  on  minute  insects  collected  on  the  surface  of  the  mires,  or 
amid  the  grass  and  moss ;  but  as  they  grow  older,  and  the  biH 
becomes  firmer  and  larger,  they  probe  the  ground  like  their 
parents,  and  soon  become  expert  in  this  operation,  introducing 
the  bill  at  every  half  inch  or  so  of  the  oozy  mire,  from  which 
they  principally  obtain  their  food.  In  the  Middle  States,  this 
snipe,  however,  has  been  found  breeding  in  meadows,  as  well 
as  in  the  State  of  Maine ;  and  it  also  nestles  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  these  parts  of  the  Union.  I  never  had  the  good  for* 
tune  to  meet  with  a  nest  in  Pennsylvania,  although  I  have  known 
several  instances  of  a  pair  breeding  not  far  from  Mill  Grove  on 
the  Perkiomen. 

In  the  western  country,  this  bird  arrives  from  the  north  early 
in  October,  alighting  in  the  low  meadows  watered  by  warm 
springs,  and  along  the  borders  of  ponds  and  small  secluded 
rivulets,  sometimes  in  the  corn  fields  after  a  continuance  of 
rainy  weather,  but  never  in  the  woods,  or  any  place  from  which 
it  cannot  easily  make  its  escape  when  approached. 

In  Kentucky,  it  often  remains  all  winter,  and  is  at  times  very 
abundant  Farther  south,  it  is  more  plentiful,  especially  in  the 
lower  parts  of  Louisiana,  where  it  is  termed  "  cache  cache?  by 
the  Creoles,  and  over  the  whole  country  between  that  State  and 
the  Carolina*.  During  winter,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Louisiana 
to  meet  with  it  in  flocks  of  considerable  numbers,  as  is  also  the 
case  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  grounds  of  the  rice-planter 
afford  it  abundance  of  food.  In  some  fields  well  known  to  my 
Charleston  friends  as  winter  retreats  of  the  snipe,  it  is  shot  in 
great  numbers.  At  times  it  is  so  much  less  careful  about  con* 
cealing  itself  than  at  others,  that  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see 
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it  walking  about  over  its  wet  feeding-grounds,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions many  are  killed.  In  such  places  t  have  found  these  birds 
in  fifties  and  hundreds  in  fields  of  a  few  acres.  At  the  first  shots* 
dozens  in  succession  would  take  to  wing,  each  emitting  its  cry 
of  wau-aik,  after  which  they  would  rise  in  air,  gradually  collect, 
fly  round  a  few  times  to  the  distance  of  some  hundred  yards,  and 
returning  pitch  towards  the  ground,  and  alight,  with  the  velocity 
of  an  arrow,  not  many  yards  from  the  spot  where  they  had  pre- 
viously been.  In  a  few  minutes  they  would  all  disperse  to  seek 
for  food.  So  much  are  they  at  times  attached  to  particular 
spots,  that  the  sportsmen  continue  to  shoot  them  until  their  num- 
ber is  reduced  to  a  few,  which  having,  perhaps,  been  several 
times  shot  at,  become  extremely  wary,  and  are  left  to  entice 
others  to  join  them,  so  that  another  day's  sport  may  be  obtained. 
It  is  not  rare  to  find  some  of  these  birds  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Charleston,  where  they  are  pursued  by  the  younger  gunners, 
and  sometimes  by  keen  sportsmen.  I  have  known  eight  or  ten 
procured  by  one  person  in  a  short  time,  between  that  city  and 
the  race-ground,  which  is  scarcely  a  mile  distant.  They  are 
also  abundant  in  the  wet  savannas  in  the  Floridas,  from  which 
they  retire  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Carolinas,  where  some  remain  until  the  beginning  of  April- 
During  the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  these  birds  are  observed 
to  ramble  from  one  place  to  another,  and  a  field  which  yesterday 
contained  a  good  number,  has  only  a  few  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
may  be  quite  deserted.  But  before  the  end  of  a  week,  there  you 
will  find  them  again,  as  abundant  as  at  first  They  rarely  visit 
salt  waters,  and  never  resort  to  the  middle  of  the  woods. 

The  flight  of  the  Snipe,  while  travelling  to  some  distance,  is 
performed  at  a  considerable  elevation,  by  regular  and  quick  re- 
peated beats  of  the  wings.  Yet  they  do  not  appear  as  if  pursuing 
a  direct  course,  for  every  now  and  then  they  deviate  a  little  to 
either  side.  They  pass  over  rapidly,  however,  and  are  able  to 
travel  a  great  distance  in  a  short  time.  Their  migrations, 
although  performed  singly,  or  in  small  parties  of  a  single  family, 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  manner  continuous,  as  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  a  whole  section  of  country,  in  which  none  had  been 
seen  for  several  months,  becomes  supplied  with  them. 
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When  surprised  by  the  sportsman  or  any  other  enemy,  they 
usually  rise  at  one  spring,  dash  through  the  air  in  a  zig-zag 
course,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  emit  their  cry  when  about 
twenty  yards  distant,  and  at  times  continue  to  employ  this  cun- 
ning mode  of  escape  for  sixty  or  seventy  yards,  after  which  they 
mount  into  the  air,  and  perform  the  rounds  already  described.  I 
have  found  the  instant  at  which  they  utter  their  note  of  alarm, 
the  best  for  pulling  the  trigger ;  but  almost  every  sportsman  has 
his  peculiar  fancy,  and  many  are  glad  to  kill  them  the  best  way 
they  can ;  for  he  who  shoots  thirty  snipes  in  succession  without 
missing  one,  is  a  good  hand  at  any  kind  of  shooting.  Sometimes 
the  snipe  will  squat  with  great  pertinacity,  and  even  stand  a 
pointer,  while  at  other  times  it  will  not  stand  either  man  or  dog 
to  approach  within  fifty  yards  of  it.  This,  however,  depends 
much  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  finer  and  warmer  the 
day,  the  easier  I  have  found  it  to  get  near  them,  and  the  smaller 
is  the  distance  at  which  they  re-alight ;  whereas  during  drizzly 
weather,  they  fly  off  to  a  great  distance.  When  the  snipe  alights 
within  sight,  and  you  are  concealed  and  silent,  its  movements 
can  easily  be  observed.  It  first  stands  for  an  instant  in  a  half- 
crouching  attitude,  as  if  to  listen,  then  raises  itself  and  runs  a  few 
steps,  when,  if  it  be  in  any  degree  apprehensive  of  danger,  it 
squats,  and  there  remains  until  put  up.  If  all  around  is  quiet* 
you  see  it  move  in  its  ordinary  manner,  walking  lightly,  and  with 
some  grace,  its  bill  half  inclined  downwards,  in  search  of  a  good 
spot  to  probe  for  food.  The  instant  it  meets  with  this  it  sets  to 
work,  and  thrusts  its  bill  into  the  mud  or  the  damp  soil,  to  a 
depth  determined  by  the  degree  of  softness  of  the  ground,  repeat- 
ing its  thrusts  eight,  ten,  or  more  times,  in  quick  succession. 

When  it  has  thus  examined  a  spot,  and  perhaps  found  some 
food,  it  walks  off  in  search  of  another,  and  thus  continues  until 
it  is  satisfied,  when  it  generally  lays  itself  down  in  a  soft  tuft  of 
grass  until  the  approach  of  night,  when  it  flies  off,  and  rambles 
about  for  exercise  in  comparative  security.  When  wounded,  it 
runs  with  tolerable  speed,  but,  if  closely  pursued,  squats  whenever 
a  good  opportunity  occurs.  It  will  at  times  continue  to  run  for 
fifty  or  more  yards,  after  which,  if  you  have  not  a  good  dog,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  find  it,  for  on  such  occasions  it  remains 
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perfectly  silent  While  travelling  eastward  from  Charleston*  in 
the  month  of  March,  I  found  this  snipe  perhaps  more  abundant 
near  the  Great  Santee  River  than  any  where  else.  We  could 
see  them  with  ease  from  the  carriage  as  they  were  walking  over 
the  rice-fields,  as  if  in  perfect  assurance  of  security. 

The  food  of  our  Common  Snipe  consists  principally  of  ground- 
worms,  insects,  and  the  juicy  slender  roots  of  different  vegetables, 
all  of  which  tend  to  give  to  its  flesh  that  richness  of  flavour  and 
juicy  tenderness  for  which  it  is  so  deservedly  renowned,  it  being 
equal  to  that  of  the  woodcock.  Many  epicures  eat  both  snipe 
and  woodcock  with  all  their  viscera,  worms  and  insects  to  boot, 
the  intestines  in  fact  being  considered  the  most  savoury  parts. 
On  opening  some  newly-killed  snipes,  I  have  more  than  once 
found  large  and  well-fed  ground-worms,  and  at  times  a  leech, 
which  I  must  acknowledge  I  never  conceived  suitable  articles 
for  food  for  man,  and,  for  this  reason,  I  have  always  taken  good 
care  to  have  both  snipes  and  woodcocks  well  cleaned,  as  all  game 
ought  to  be. 

To  Wilson  is  due  the  merit  of  having  first  shown  the  difference 
between  this  bird  and  the  Common  Snipe  of  Europe,  and  it  is 
honourable  for  the  ornithologists  of  that  region  of  the  globe  to 
have  dedicated  our  species  to  so  zealous  and  successful  a  student 
of  nature.  I  have,  however,  been  surprised  that  he  should  not 
have  mentioned  the  difference  in  the  notes  of  the  two  species, 
which  in  fact  is  as  great  as  that  between  those  of  the  American 
crow  and  the  carrion  crow  of  Europe.  A  decided  difference 
of  this  kind  I  am  always  willing  to  consider  as  satisfactory  in 
the  case  of  nearly  allied  species.  While  glancing  over  some 
of  the  numberless  compilations  that  are  pouring  their  muddy 
waters  into  the  great  stream  of  human  knowledge,  I  was  some- ' 
what  surprised  to  find  in  one  of  them,  some  account  of  the 
American  Snipe,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  it  is  a  winter  visitant 
in  the  northern  states,  and  will  most  probably  breed  farther  south, 
without  leaving  the  country  1 

The  American  Snipe  is  easily  caught  in  snares  placed  on  the 
spots  of  mud  which  it  is  wont  to  probe,  and  a  good  number  are 
thus  obtained  by  the  farmers'  children,  especially  during  very 
cold  weather,  when,  the  birds  becoming  emaciated  from  want  of 
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a  good  supply  of  food,  they  resort  to  the  small  warm  springs 
of  our  meadows,  and  there  remain  until  the  return  of  milder 
weather. 

At  such  times  and  places,  I  have  heard  this  bird  utter  various 
eurious  notes,  which  I  am  unable  to  describe,  putting  themselves 
into  strange  positions  all  the  while,  jerking  their  tails  upwards, 
downwards,  sideways,  for  several  seconds  at  a  time,  while  the 
head  and  neck  were  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  the 
bird  bad  been  in  a  fit  I  never  saw  this  during  warm  weather, 
and  am  unable  to  account  for  it. 

It  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  south  about  the  middle  of 
March,  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  nature  of  the  season,  a 
month  later  in  Maine,  and  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  in 
Nova  Scotia.  We  neither  saw  or  beard  of  any  in  Newfoundland 
or  Labrador,  but  they  are  abundant  in  the  interior  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Canadas. 

The  young  acquire  the  full  plumage  of  the  adults  the  first  year 
after  their  birth,  when  no  essential  difference  is  perceptible  be* 
tween  the  sexes,  the  female  being  merely  somewhat  larger  than 
the  male.  My  friend  Thomas  MaoCullooh,  who  has  not  un- 
frequently  found  this  bird  breeding,  and  from  whom  I  have  re- 
ceived many  of  its  eggs,  was  unable  to  say  whether  both  sexes 
incubate,  although  this  is  very  probable,  as  the  male  is  often  seen 
with  or  near  the  female  while  she  is  sitting,  excepting  towards 
evening,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  when  he  mounts 
into  the  air,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  her  by  his 
curious  song.  It  often  happens  that  before  these  birds  depart  in 
spring,  many  are  already  mated.  The  birds  are  then  met  with 
in  meadows  or  low  grounds,  and  by  being  on  the  spot  before  sun- 
rise, you  may  see  both  mount  high  in  the  air  in  a  spiral  manner, 
new  with  continuous  beats  of  the  wings,  now  in  short  sailings, 
until  more  than  a  hundred  yards  high,  when  they  whirl  round 
each  other  with  extreme  velocity,  and  dance  as  it  were  to  their 
own  music ;  for  at  this  juncture,  and  during  the  space  of  five  or 
six  minutes,  you  hear  rolling  notes  mingling  together,  each  more 
or  less  distinctly,  perhaps  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  sounds  produced  are  extremely  pleasing,  though 
they  fall  faintly  on  the  ear.    I  know  not  how  to  describe  them, 
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but  I  am  well,  assured  that  they  are  not  produced  simply  by  the 
beating  of  the  wings,  as  at  this  time  the  wings  are  not  flapped, 
but  are  used  in  sailing  swiftly  in  a  circle  not  many  feet  in  diame- 
ter. A  person  might  cause  a  sound  somewhat  similar  by  blowing 
rapidly  and  alternately  from  one  end  to  another,  across  a  set  of 
small  pipes  consisting  of  two  or  three  modulations. 

This  performance  is  kept  up  until  incubation  terminates,  but  I 
never  observed  it  at  any  other  period.  Our  woodcock  produces 
a  somewhat  similar  sound  at  the  same  season,  and  also  at  times 
on  fine  autumnal  evenings,  as  I  shall  mention  more  particularly 
when  describing  that  bird. 

In  confinement,  our  common  snipe  feeds  freely  on  moistened 
Indian-corn  meal,  mixed  with  some  insects,  but  rarely  becomes 
as  gentle  as  the  woodcock  in  similar  circumstances.  When 
approached  it  droops  its  wings,  and  runs  round  its  place  of  con- 
finement,  even  if  it  should  be  a  small  room,  keeping  its  tail  spread 
out  on  the  side  next  you.  If  the  bird  is  confined  in  a  small  space 
in  front  of  you,  it  alternately  throws  the  tail  upwards,  and  spreads 
it  in  the  manner  mentioned  at  every  successive  turn  to  and  from 
each  corner.  Sometimes  it  emits  a  lisping  sound,  but  is  ipore 
usually  silent 
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In  the  State  of  New  York  this  bird  is  familiarly  known  by  the 
name  of  *  bob-o-link ;"  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  called  "  reed-bird  ;w 
and  at  the  South,  "  rice-bird.'9  About  the  middle  of  May  the 
"  bob-o-links"  reach  the  State  of  New  York,  their  stay  in  the  in- 
termediate States,  from  where  they  have  spent  the  winter,  being 
of  short  duration  at  that  season,  although  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  cause  great  injury  to  the  corn-fields  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  said,  although  I  can  scarcely  give 
credit  to  the  assertion,  that  they  cut  the  blade  near  the  root 
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However,  they  reach  the  states  of  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
and  extend  their  journey  to  the  eastermost  of  our  districts,  pro- 
ceeding also  to  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  St  Lawrence. 

By  this  time  they  have  become  so  plentiful,  and  have  dispersed 
all  over  the  country,  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  a  meadow  or  field 
of  corn,  which  does  not  contain  several  pairs  of  them.  Great 
numbers  are  captured  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets,  parti- 
cularly in  those  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

No  sooner  have  the  young  left  the  nest,  than  they  and  their 
parents  asssociate  with  other  families,  so  that  by  the  end  of  July 
large  flocks  begin  to  appear.  They  seem  to  come  from  every 
portion  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  already  resort  to  the  borders 
of  the  rivers  and  estuaries  to  roost  Their  songs  have  ceased, 
the  males  have  lost  their  gay  livery,  and  have  assumed  the 
yellow  hue  of  the  females  and  young,  although  the  latter  are 
more  firm  in  their  tints  than  the  old  males,  and  the  whole  begin 
to  return  southward,  slowly,  and  with  a  single  cluck,  sufficient, 
however,  to  give  intimation  of  their  passage,  as  they  fly  high  in 
long  files,  during  the  whole  day. 

Here  begin  their  devastations.  They  plunder  every  field,  but 
are  shot  in  immense  numbers.  As  they  pass  along  the  sea  shores, 
and  follow  the  muddy  edges  of  the  rivers,  covered  at  that  season 
with  full-grown  reeds,  whose  tops  are  bent  down  with  the  weight 
of  the  ripe  seeds,  they  alight  among  them  in  countless  multitudes, 
and  afford  abundant  practice  to  every  gunner. 

It  is  particularly  towards  sunset,  and  when  the  weather  is  fair, 
that  the  sport  of  shooting  "  reed-birds"  is  most  profitable.  They 
have  then  fully  satiated  their  appetite,  and  have  collected  closely 
for  the  purpose  of  roosting.  At  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  a  flock 
sufficient  to  cover  several  acres  rises  en  masse,  and  performing 
various  evolutions,  densely  packed,  and  resembling  a  sultry  cloud, 
passes  over  and  near  the  sportsman,  when  he  lets  fly,  and  finds 
occupation  for  some  time  in  picking  up  the  dozens  he  has  brought 
down  at  a  single  shot.  One  would  think  that  every  gun  in  the 
country  has  been  put  in  requisition.  Millions  of  these  birds  are 
destroyed,  and  yet  millions  remain,  for  after  all  the  havoc  that 
has  been  made  among  them  in  the  middle  districts,  they  follow  the 
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coast,  and  reach  the  rice  plantations  of  the  Carolinas  in  such  as- 
tonishing numbers,  that  no  one  could  conceive  their  flocks  to  have 
been  already  thinned.  Their  flesh  is  extremely  tender  and  juicy. 
The  markets  are  amply  supplied,  and  the  epicures  have  a  glorious 
time  of  it. 

By  the  end  of  October,  few  are  found  remaining  in  the  states 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  by  the  first  of  December, 
they  have  left  the  United  States. 
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The  Clapper  Rail,  or  "  Meadow  Hen,9'  as  it  is  named  by  the 
gunners,  resides  throughout  the  year  in  the  Southern  States.  To 
the  eastward  of  Long  Island  it  is  not  common ;  neither  is  it  so 
common  with  us  as  it  is  on  the  sea  coast  of  New  Jersey,  although 
at  some  seasons  I  have  found  it  very  abundant  on  the  salt 
marshes  along  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  at  which  place  it 
arrives  at  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  about  the  first  of  May,  and 
remains  until  the  latter  part  of  September — a  few  continuing 
until  the  early  part  of  October.  It  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  low  wet  marshes,  seeking  retirements  among  the  rank  grass 
and  reeds. 

It  is  seldom  seen  flying  about,  and  when  pursued,  depends  on 
running,  which  it  performs  at  a  rapid  rate ;  and  being  assisted 
by  the  thin  compressed  form  of  its  body,  passes  through  the 
grass  so  quickly,  that  unless  its  pursuer  is  very  expert,  it  is  soon 
out  of  danger. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  it  commences  building  its  nest, 
.which  is  placed  on  the  meadow,  and  usually  built  so  high,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  being  overflowed,  that  it  is  readily  discovered 
by  those  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  collecting  its  eggs, 
which  are  exceedingly  delicate  eating.  The  number  generally 
found  in  the  nest  is  ten,  of  a  pale  clay  colour,  dotted  with  purple. 

We  see  it  frequently  making  short  excursions  among  the  neigh- 
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bouring  "kusstcks."  Should  it  become  alarmed  while  thus  en- 
gaged in  its  aquatic  amusement,  it  instantly  disappears  by  diving. 
If  near  the  bank,  it  skulks  among  the  grass.  If  too  far  from  the 
shore  to  reach  it  by  swimming  under  water,  it  sometimes  clings  to 
the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  in  this  situation  will  remain  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  Its  choice  of  residence  being  the  wet  and  miry 
meadows,  it  is  not  often  pursued  by  sportsmen,  excepting  when 
the  meadows  are  overflowed  by  the  unusual  high  tides  which  oc- 
cur after  the  wind  has  been  blowing  heavily  from  the  southeast 
The  gunners  take  advantage  of  these  occasions,  and  put  it  up  by 
pushing  their  skiffs  over  the  then  sunken  meadows. 

The  poor  Meadow  Hens,  having  no  place  of  retreat,  bollect 
on  the  drifting  meadow-grass  and  sea-weeds.  Becoming  be* 
wildered  with  the  scene,  and  not  knowing  whither  to  go,  it 
suffers  the  boat  to  approach  within  a  few  yards.  Those  that 
escape  move  off  to  another  mass  of  drift  grass,  and  are  marked 
down  by  the  gunner,  who  in  a  few  minutes  repeats  his  fire.  Its 
flight  is  rather  slow.  Moving  off  in  a  straight  line,  and  having 
nothing  to  obstruct  the  sight,  it  presents  an  easy  mark,  and  is 
readily  killed.  The  sportsman  after  pursuing  it  for  a  few  hours, 
becomes  wearied  of  this  unexciting  sport,  and  returns  to  the 
shore,  with  little  to  boast  of  save  numbers. 

Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  small  crabs,  and  aquatic  insects. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  season  it  is  in  good  condition  and  well 
tasted,  and  by  some  considered  superior  to  tender  chickens. 

The  Virginia  Rail  is  known  to  many  sportsmen  as  the  "  mud 
hen,"  and  in  habits  much  resembles  the  foregoing.  The  great 
Red-breasted  Rail,  or  fresh-water  marsh  hen,  is  a  much  larger 
and  more  beautiful  bird,  having  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
orange  colour  about  the  head  and  breast  Mr.  Audubon  states 
that  it  is  altogether  a  fresh-water  bird,  while  the  Clapper  Rail 
never  removes  from  the  salt-water  marshes  that  are  met  with 
along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  This  species  is  found  at  con- 
siderable distance  inland,  where  it  breeds,  and  spends  the  whole 
year.  The  fresh- water  marsh  hen  is  confined  to  the  Southern 
States,  a  few  stragglers  only  having  been  observed  farther  east- 
ward than  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  these  only  in  fresh- 
water mefedows. 
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The  Carolina  Rail,  or  "  Sora  Rail/'  is  smaller  than  either  of  the 
foregoing,  and  is  not  found  in  great  numbers  on  Long  Island. 
The  most  convenient  distance  for  the  sportsman  of  New  York 
to  indulge  in  the  popular  amusement  of  rail  shooting,  is  on  the 
Hackensack  River,  along  the  reedy  margin  of  which,  during  the 
early  part  of  September,  it  is  at  some  seasons  very  abundant. 
The  usual  manner  of  shooting  rail  on  the  Hackensack,  is  similar 
to  that  practised  by  the  Long  Island  gunners  when  in  pursuit  of 
clapper  rail.  Extremely  timid  and  retiring  in  its  habits,  the 
"  Sora  Rail"  seeks  seclusion  among  the  rank  grass,  and  at  low 
water,  although  it  may  be  within  gun-shot,  it  is  rarely  seen  above 
the  tall  plants ;  and  were  it  not  for  its  shrill  and  sharp  notes,  its 
habitation,  to  a  casual  observer,  would  not  be  known.  This  trait 
in  its  habits  being  known  to  the  sportsman,  his  excursion  is 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  tide ;  and  as  this  kind  of  shooting 
can  last  but  a  few  hours,  his  visits  are  so  timed  as  to  be  on 
the  ground  before  the  tide  is  in.  Having  provided  himself  with 
a  light  skiff,  and  secured  the  services  of  a  person  well  skilled,  he 
anxiously  watches  the  gradual  rising  of  the  tide,  eager  for  the 
sport  to  begin.  Stationing  himself  in  the  bow,  and  his  attendant 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  they  push  off  for  the  scene  of  operation, 
flushed  with  that  peculiar  and  pleasing  excitement  attending  such 
excursions.  The  hapless  rail  that  was  an  hour  ago  feeding  in 
peace  and  security  on  the  reedy  margin  of  the  river,  is  forced 
from  concealment,  the  rushes  no  longer  affording  it  protection, 
and  as  the  boat  advances,  it  springs  up,  frequently  so  near  that 
the  sportsman  deems  it  prudent  to  allow  it  to  pass  on  to  a  certain 
distance  before  firing.  No  friendly  bough  or  bush  to  screen  it 
from  the  gunner's  aim,  and  its  flight  being  feeble,  it  is  readily 
shot 

It  being  exceedingly  inconvenient,  as  well  as  very  unsafe,  for 
more  than  one  gunner  to  occupy  a  boat,  quite  a  number  are 
sometimes  employed  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  and 
the  zeal  each  person  displays  in  securing  the  greatest  number, 
gives  a  zest  to  the  amusement,  which  is  continued  until  the  re- 
ceding tide  furnishes  shelter  to  the  terrified  rail  that  have  es- 
caped. 

In  favourable  seasons,  if  the  sportsman  is  a  tolerable  shot,  he 
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will,  in  the  short  time  between  two  tides,  procure  a  number 
sufficient  to  supply  his  own  table,  besides  making  a  delicate 
present  to  a  few  friends.  The  pleasure  and  success  of  your 
excursion  depends  greatly  on  your  attendant.  Should  he  be 
unskilled  in  the  sport,  he  will  be  of  but  little  assistance  in 
marking  down.  He  will  splash  you  from  head  to  foot,  wet  your 
gun  and  equipments,  and  if  you  escape  sundry  bruises  from  the 
awkward  manner  in  which  he  handles  his  long  pole,  or  does  no^ 
overturn  the  boat,  you  will  come  off  more  fortunate  than  has 
been  my  lot  on  several  occasions. 

The  Sora  Rail  is  very  sensitive  to  cold;  and  should  the 
sportsman,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  find  that  a  smart  frost 
has  occurred  during  the  night,  he  might  as  well,  for  all  the' 
rail  that  he  will  procure,  give  over  his  anticipated  trip. 

Rail  shooting  is  an  amusement  in  which  sportsmen  delight, 
though  I  consider  it  second-rate  sport  in  comparison  with  grouse 
or  partridge  shooting.  The  constrained  and  tiresome  position 
in  which  one  is  placed  in  order  to  keep  balanced  in  the  tottering 
skiffc  is  exceedingly  irksome,  and  does  not  compare  with  the 
exhilarating  sport  when  following  a  fine  well-broken  dog  through 
a  pleasant  country,  in  search  of  the  game  just  spoken  of,  the 
pursuit  of  which  produces  that  fine  flow  of  spirits  which  waits 
on  healthy  circulation,  and  lends  a  charm  to  sporting. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  passing  on  to  the  north,  it 
tarries  a  short  time  on  its  favourite  marshes  to  recruit,  and  with 
but  little  delay  continues  its  journey,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  extends  to  the  62d  parallel.  At  the  approach  of 
autumn,  it  is  seen  on  its  return,  travelling  southward  as  the 
season  advances.  Its  migrations  at  this  period  extend  beyond 
the  southern  limits  of  the  Union.  In  the  markets  at  New 
Orleans,  during  winter,  I  did  not  observe  this  species,  but  found 
'  the  Clapper  Rail  in  abundance. 

Its  choice  of  food  is  wild  oats,  from  which  its  flesh  derives  an 
exceedingly  delicate  flavour.  In  autumn  it  gets  very  fat,  and  is 
much  sought  after  by  those  fond  of  good  living.  In  some  in- 
stances, when  frost  occurs  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and 
the  weather  returns  warm,  it  revisits  its  favourite  haunts,  from 
whieh  it  had  been  driven  by  the  untimely  cold.    In  the  early 
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part  of  October  it  disappears.    On  Long  Island  it  is  known  to 
the  gunners  by  the  name  of  English  Rail. 

There  are  many  other  species  of  rail  that  frequent  our  sea- 
board, but  the  preceding  ones  are  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
44  sporting  world  ;"  and  convey  to  the  reader  a  general  idea  of 
the  habits  and  mode  of  shooting  the  entire  species. 


THE   PLOVER. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May  the  Black-bellied  Plover  arrives 
among  us  from  its  winter  quarters.  After  spending  a  few  days 
on  the  sand-bars  and  beaches,  it  leaves  for  the  north.  In  the 
month  of  August  it  returns  with  its  young,  which  is  so  different 
in  plumage  that  by  many  it  is  considered  as  a  distinct  species, 
being  called  Bull  or  Beetleheaded  Plover.  Though  shy,  it  is 
frequently  enticed  within  gun-shot  by  imitating  its  plaintive  note. 
In  autumn,  it  is  distributed  along  the  sea-coast,  subsisting  on  mi- 
nute shell-fish  and  marine  insects,  on  which  it  gets  very  fat  It 
remains  with  us  until  the  latter  part  of  September,  when  it  moves 
southward,  its  migratory  course  extending  to  the  southernmost 
extremity  of  the  Union. 

The  American  Golden  Plover  arrives  on  Long  Island  in  the 
latter  part  of  April,  and  soon  passes  on  to  the  northern  regions, 
where  it  is  said  to  breed.  In  the  early  part  of  September,  on  its 
return  from  its  natal  abode,  it  frequents  Hempstead  Plains,  Shin- 
necock  Hills  and  Mont  auk,  where  it  feeds  on  a  variety  of  insects 
abounding  in  such  places ;  grasshoppers  seem  to  be  its  favourite 
fare,  and  when  berries  can  be  obtained,  they  also  contribute  to  its 
support 

I  have  occasionally  shot  it  along  the  shores  and  along  the  ponds 
on  the  low  wet  meadows ;  but  in  general  it  prefers  high  dry  lands 
unincumbered  with  woods.  The  Hempstead  Plains  are  well 
adapted  to  its  habits,  and  during  some  seasons  it  is  quite  abun- 
dant on  this  miniature  prairie.    It  is  better  known  to  our  gunners 
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by  the  name  of  "  Frost  Bird/'  so  called  by  being  more  plentiful 
during  the  early  frosts  of  autumn,  at  which  season  it  is  generally 
in  fine  condition,  and  exceedingly  fine-flavoured.  Commanding 
a  high  price  in  the  New  York  markets,  it  is  eagerly  sought  after 
by  the  gunners ;  and  not  requiring  the  fatigue  and  exposure  at- 
tending the  shooting  of  shore-birds,  it  affords  much  amusement 
to  sportsmen.  • 

On  the  -ground,  the  golden  plover  displays  a  great  deal  of  ac- 
tivity, and  when  observed,  often  runs  with  considerable  rapidity 
before  taking  wing.  It  is  less  timid  than  the  black-bellied  plover, 
and  is  easily  decoyed  by  imitating  its  peculiar  mellow  note.  I 
have  often  observed  it,  when  passing  in  a  different  direction  from 
that  in  which  I  was  lying,  check  its  course,  wheel  round,  and 
present  an  easy  mark.  Its  stay  with  us,  as  before  mentioned,  is 
verv  short,  and  as  the  season  advances  it  returns  southward.  It 
associates  in  flocks,  and  when  migrating  moves  off  in  a  regular 
manner. 

The  American  Ring  Plover,  though  smaller,  resembles  in  plu- 
mage the  Ring  Plover  of  Europe.  It  is  seen  at  the  north  as  early 
as  May  and  June,  and  returns  south  late  in  the  autumn ;  generally 
to  Florida,  where  it  spends  its  winter. 

Wilson's  Plover  in  plumage  much  resembles  the  preceding, 
but  is  distinguished  by  a  much  longer  and  stouter  bill,  which  is 
black  its  entire  length. 

The  Piping  Plover  is  also  common  on  Long  Island,  where  it 
is  known  to  the  bay-men  as  the  "  Beach-bird." 

The  Kildeer  Plover  is  more  beautiful  in  plumage  but  less  ex- 
cellent in  flavour  than  the  other  species.  It  prefers  high  dry 
grounds,  especially  in  summer,  but  may  in  winter  be  found  near 
the  sea-shore. 


THE  RUFFED  GROUSE. 

This  species  of  grouse  far  surpasses,  in  my  opinion,  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food,  every  other  land-bird  which  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  except  the  wild  turkey,  when  in  good  condition. 

You  must  not  be  surprised  that  I  thus  express  an  opinion  con- 
tradictory to  that  of  our  eastern  epicures — who  greatly  prefer 
that  of  the  pinnated  grouse  to  that  of  the  present  species, — for  I 
have  had  abundant  opportunity  of  knowing  both. 

The  names  of  pheasant  and  partridge  have  been  given  to  the 
present  species  by  our  forefathers,  in  the  different  districts  where 
it  is  found.  To  the  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  on  these  moun- 
tains, the  first  name  is  generally  used.  The  same  appellation  is 
generally  employed  in  the  middle  districts,  to  the  east  of  the 
mountains,  and  until  you  enter  the  state  of  Connecticut;  after 
which  that  of  partridge  prevails. 

The  Ruffed  Grouse,  although  a  constant  resident  in  the  districts 
which  it  frequents,  performs  partial  sorties  at  the  approach  of 
autumn.  The  grouse,  in  crossing  broad  rivers,  which  sometimes 
interrupt  their  course,  approach  the  banks  in  numbers  of  eight  or 
ten,  and  on  arriving  there,  linger  in  the  woods  close  by  for  a 
week  or  fortnight  as  if  fearful  of  encountering  the  danger  to  be 
incurred.  This  usually  occurs  in  October,  when  these  birds  are 
in  the  very  best  order  for  the  table,  and  at  this  period  great  num- 
bers of  them  are  killed.  If  started  from  the  ground,  with  or 
without  a  dog,  they  immediately  alight  on  the  nearest  trees,  and 
are  easily  shot.  At  length  they  resolve  upon  crossing  the  river; 
and  this  they  accomplish  with  so  much  ease  that  I  never  saw  any 
of  them  drop  into  the  water.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  days 
elapse  after  crossing,  before  they  proceed  to  the  interior  of  the 
forests,  in  search  of  places  congenial  to  the  general  character  of 
their  habits. 

Although  these  birds  are  particularly  attached  to  the  craggy 
sides  of  the  mountains  and  bills,  and  the  rocky  borders  of  rivers 
and  small  streams,  thickly  mantled  with  evergreen  trees  and  small 
shrubs  of  the  same  nature,  they  at  times  remove  to  lowlands, 
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and  even  enter  the  thickest  cane-brakes,  where  they  also  some- 
times breed. 

The  flight  of  the  ruffed  grouse  is  straight  forward,  rather 
low,  unless  when  the  bird  has  been  disturbed,  and  seldom  pro- 
tracted beyond  a  few  hundred  yards  at  a  time.  It  is  also  stiff, 
and  performed  with  a  continual  beating  of  the  wings  for  more 
than  half  its  duration,  after  which  it  sails  and  seems  to  balance 
its  body  as  it  proceeds  through  the  air,  in  the  manner  of  a  vessel 
sailing  right  before  the  wind.  When  this  bird  rises  from  the  ground 
at  a  time  when  pursued  by  an  enemy,  or  tracked  by  a  dog,  it  pro- 
duces a  loud  whirring  sound,  resembling  that  of  the  whole  tribe. 
This  whirring  sound  is  never  heard  when  the  grouse  rises  of  its 
own  accord,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  one  place  to 
another ;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  emitted  by  any  species  of  grouse 
unless  when  surprised  and  forced  to  rise.  I  have  frequently,  un- 
observed, noticed  them  rise,  even  to  the  tops  of  trees,  as  gently 
and  softly  as  any  other  bird.  * 

On  the  ground,  where  the  ruffed  grouse  spends  a  large  portion 
of  its  time,  its  motions  are  peculiarly  graceful.  It  walks  with  an 
elevated  firm  step,  opening  its  beautiful  tail  gently  and  with  a 
well-marked  jet,  holding  erect  its  head,  the  feathers  of  which  are 
frequently  raised,  as  are  the  velvety  tufts  of  its  neck ;  uttering  a 
soft  cluck,  which  implies  a  great  degree  of  self-confidence. 
Should  the  bird  discover  that  it  is  observed,  its  step  immediately 
changes  to  a  rapid  run,  its  head  is  lowered,  the  tail  is  more  widely 
spread,  and  if  no  convenient  hiding-place  is  at  hand,  it  imme- 
diately takes  flight  with  as  much  of  the  whirring  sound  as  it  can 
produce.  Should  the  grouse,  however,  run  into  a  thicket,  or  even 
over  a  place  where  many  dried  leaves  lie  on  the  ground,  it  sud- 
denly stops,  squats,  and  remains  close  until  the  danger  is  over,  or 
until  it  is  forced  by  a  dog,  or  the  sportsman  himself,  to  rise 
against  his  wish. 

The  shooting  of  this  species  of  grouse  is  very  precarious,  and 
at  times  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  places 
they  usually  prefer.  Should,  for  instance,  a  covey  of  these  birds 
be  raised  from  amongst  laurels,  or  the  largest  species  of  bay, 
these  shrubs  so  intercept  the  view  of  them,  that  unless  the  sports- 
man proves  quite  an  adept  in  the  difficult  art  of  pulling  the  trig- 
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ger  of  his  gun  at  the  proper  moment,  and  quickly,  his  first  chance 
is  lost,  and  the  next  is  very  uncertain.  I  say  still  more  uncer- 
tain, because  at  this  putting  up  of  the  birds,  they  generally  rise 
higher  over  the  bushes,  flying  in  a  straight  course ;  whereas  at 
the  second  start,  they  often  fly  among  the  laurels,  and  rise  above 
them  in  a  circuitous  manner,  when  to  follow  them  along  the  bar- 
rel of  a  gun  is  considerably  more  difficult.  Sometimes,  when 
these  birds  are  found  on  the  sides  of  a  steep  hill,  the  moment  they 
start,  they  dive  towards  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  take  a  turn,  and 
fly  off  in  a  direction  so  different  from  the  one  expected,  that 
unless  the  sportsman  is  aware  of  the  trick,  he  may  not  see  them 
again  that  day.  The  young  birds  often  prove  equally  difficult  to 
be  obtained ;  for  as  they  are  raised  from  amongst  the  closely- 
tangled  laurels,  they  only  fly  a  few  yards,  and  again  drop  among 
them.  A  smart  cur  dog  generally  proves  the  best  kind  on  these 
occasions ;  for  no  sooner  does  he  start  a  covey,  than  his  barking 
alarms  the  birds  as  much  as  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  causes 
them  to  rise  and  alight  on  the  nearest  trees,  on  which  they  may 
be  shot  at  with  great  success. 

A  prevailing  notion  exists  that  on  firing  at  the  lowest  of  these 
birds  perched  on  a  tree,  the  next  above  will  not  fly,  and  that  by 
continuing  to  shoot  at  the  lowest  in  succession,  the  whole  may 
be  killed.  This  as  a  general  thing  is  not  the  case,  but  in  some 
instances  it  has  proved  too  true,  as  it  can  only  happen  after  long- 
continued  snows,  when  the  birds  are  weak  and  emaciated,  being 
unfit  for  the  table.  This  practice  is  most  unsportsmanlike  and 
cruel,  and  should  be  entirely  abandoned. 

During  spring  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  at  which 
time  the  ruffed  grouse  is  heard  drumming  from  different  parts  of 
the  woods  to  which  it  resorts,  I  have  shot  many  a  fine  cock  by 
imitating  the  sound  of  its  own  wings  striking  against  its  body, 
which  I  did  by  beating  a  large  inflated  bullock's  bladder  with  a 
stick,  keeping  up  as  much  as  possible  the  same  time  as  that  in 
which  the  bird  beats.  At  the  sound  produced  by  the  bladder  and 
the  stick,  the  male  grouse,  inflamed  with  jealousy,  has  flown  di- 
rectly towards  me,  when,  being  prepared,  I  have  easily  shot  it. 
Early  in  the  spring  these  birds  are  more  easily  approached  than 
at  any  other  time,  but  they  are  then  thin  in  flesh ;  but  about  the 
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furst  of  September,  when  our  mountains  are  covered  with  a  pro-; 
fusion  of  berries,  they  attain  their  highest  perfection  of  flavour  as 
well  as  flesh. 


THE  PINNATED   GROUSE. 

Tms  species  is  known  in  most  parts  of  the  western  country  a* 
the  4«  Prairie  Hen."  They  were  formerly  found  in  great  profu- 
sion in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  like  the  buffalo,  deer, 
and  wild  turkey,  have  receded  before  the  advance  of  civilization, 
until  they  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  vast  plains  of  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  and  the  prairies  of  Arkansas  and  Opelousas,  where 
they  are  still  very  abundant  and  easily  procured.  Thirty  years 
%go  they  were  so  abundant  in  Kentucky,  and  so  little  regarded 
as  a  delicacy  for  the  table,  that  they  could  be  bought  at  a  penny' 
each,  and  servants  preferred  the  fattest  flitch  of  bacon  to  their, 
flesh,  and  not  unfrequently  laid  them  aside  as  unfit  for  cooking. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  they  sell  in  the  eastern  markets  at 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  the  pair. 

On  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  districts  in 
which  the  "  Prairie  Hen"  are  still  to  be  met  with  are  some  por- 
tions of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  brushy  plains  of  Long  Island, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  Mount  Desert  Island 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  a  barren  tract  of  country  near  Mara 
Hill  in  the  same  State;  but  even  in  these  places  they  are  very 
scarce.  They  are  not  again  to  be  met  with  until  you  reach 
Kentucky,  where  a  few  still  exist.  But  for  finding  them  in  profu- 
sion the  sportsman  must  visit  the  prairies. 

As  soon  as  the  snows  have  malted  away,  and  the  first  blades 
of  grass  issue  from  the  earth,  announcing  the  approach  of  spring, 
the  grouse,  which  had  congregated  during  the  winter  in  great 
flocks,  separate  into  parties  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  or  more. 
Their  love  season  then  commences,  and  like  tnany  other  animals 
their  battles  also,  for  the  males  fight  with  great  energy  and 
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desperation.  In  many  places  in  the  West  the  prairie  hen  is  heard 
44  booming"  or  u  tooting"  not  only  before  break  of  day,  but  fire* 
quently  at  all  hours  from  morning  until  sunset ;  but  in  districts 
where  these  birds  have  become  wild  by  the  interference  of  man, 
they  are  seldom  heard  after  sunrise.  Sometimes  their  meetings 
are  noiseless,  their  battles  much  less  protracted,  or  of  less 
frequent  occurrence,  and  their  "beats"  or  scratching-groundfe 
are  more  concealed. 

The  young  ones,  admonished  by  a  single  cluck  from  the  mother, 
will  instantly  hide  themselves  in  the  grass  or  weeds,  in  such  a 
dexterous  manner  as  almost  to  defy  discovery.  As  they  are 
easily  tamed  and  easily  kept,  and  also  breed  in  confinement, 
it  is  surprising  that  it  has  not  been  fairly  domesticated. 

On  the  ground,  the  Pinnated  Grouse  exhibits  none  of  the 
elegance  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  but  walks  more  like  the  common 
hen,  although  in  a  more  erect  attitude.  If  surprised,  it  rises  at 
once,  with  a  moderate  whirring  sound  of  the  wings;  but  if  jf 
happens  to  see  you  at  a  distance,  and  the  place  is  clear,  it  in- 
stantly runs  off  with  considerable  speed,  and  stops  at  the  first 
tuft  of  high  grass  or  bunch  of  brier,  when  it  squats,  and  remains 
until  put  up. 

The  flight  of  the  Prairie  Hen  is  strong,  regular,  tolerably  swift, 
and  at  times  protracted  to  the  distance  of  several  miles.  The 
whirring  of  its  wings  is  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  Ruffed 
Grouse,  and  its  flight  is  less  rapid.  They  never  rise  when  dis- 
turbed without  uttering  four  or  five  distinct  duckings,  although 
at  other  times  they  fly  off  in  silence.  They  are  easily  shot  down 
by  a  calm  sportsman,  but  are  very  apt  to  deceive  a  young  hand. 
In  the  western  country  they  rarely  stand  before  the  pointer,  and 
I  think  the  setter  is  a  more  profitable  dog  there.  In  the 
Eastern  States  pointers  are  usually  employed.  These  birds  rarely 
wait  the  approach  of  the  sportsman,  but  often  rise  when  he  is  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  very 
prompt  in  firing.  Unlike  other  species,  they  seldom  pass  over 
you,  even  when  you  surprise  them ;  and  if  the  country  is  wooded, 
they  frequently  alight  on  the  highest  branches  of  the  tallest  trees, 
where  they  are  usually  more  accessible.    If  shot  almost  dead. 
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they  fall  and  tarn  round  on  the  ground  with  violence  until  life 
is  extinct ;  but  when  less  injured,  they  run  with  great  celerity 
to  some  secluded  place,  where  they  remain  so  quiet  and  silent 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  find  them  without  a  good  dog. 


THE  CANVASS-BACK  DUCK. 

Thb  range  of  this  celebrated  duck  may  be  considered  to  be 
limited  on  the  one  hand  by  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  Hudson  or  North  River.  Beyond  the  latter 
it  is  rarely  seen  on  our  eastern  coast  at  any  season ;  and  this 
circumstance,  conjoined  with  its  being  now  and  then  observed 
on  the  upper  waters  of  our  western  districts,  and  its  breeding 
in  great  numbers  on  the  borders  of  Bear  River,  which  flows 
into  the  salt  lake  of  Timpanajoz,  in  Upper  California,  as  well 
as  in  the  marshes  and  along  the  banks  of  streams  in  many  parts 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  indi- 
viduals of  this  species,  instead  of  proceeding  along  the  shores, 
pass  overland  towards  their  breeding-grounds,  however  far 
northward  they  may  be  situated.  According  to  Dr.  Richardson, 
it  breeds  in  all  parts  of  the  fur  countries,  from  the  50th  parallel 
to  the  most  northern  limits. 

While  in  our  Atlantic  districts,  it  is  found  in  much  greater 
numbers  on  the  Chesapeake  and  the  streams  that  flow  into  it,  than 
any  where  else.  Indeed,  it  is  not  more  than  twenty  years,  since 
its  regular  appearance  and  sojourn  on  the  waters  of  the  Southern 
States  has  been  observed,  or  at  least  acknowledged.  Although 
at  New  Orleans,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Canard  Chevcd, 
it  has  been  known  to  the  oldest  duck-shooters  now  alive,  from 
their  earliest  recollection,  it  is  not  more  than  about  fifteen  years 
since  h  began  to  rise,  from  a  very  low  price  to  two  dollars  the 
pair,  at  which  it  sold  during  my  visit  in  March,  1837.  This 
enhancement  of  its  value  I  look  upon  as  having  arisen  from 
the  preference  given  to  it  by  the  epicures  of  our  middle  districts, 
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who  have  strangely  lauded  it  as  superior  to  every  other  duck  is 
the  world. 

This  alleged  pre-eminence  has  indeed  become  so  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  many  of  our  Southerns,  that  they  have  on 
various  occasions  procured  the  transportation  of  numbers  of  can- 
vass-backs  from  Baltimore  to  Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  and 
even  to  Savannah  in  Georgia,  although  this  species  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  within  a  few  miles  of  the  latter  city,  as  well  as  on  the 
Great  Santee  River.  I  well  remember  that  on  my  pointing  out 
to  a  friend,  now  alas  dead,  several  dozens  of  these  birds  in  the 
market  of  Savannah,  he  would  scarcely  believe  that  I  was  not 
mistaken,  and  assured  me  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  being 
poor,  dry,  and  very  fishy ;  in  short,  not  half  so  good  as  mallards 
or  blue-winged  teals.  With  this  I  cordially  agreed,  for  there,  at 
that  season,  they  are  not  better  than  represented. 

I  found  this  species  in  considerable  numbers  on  and  about  the 
numerous  inlets  and  rivers  of  East  Florida ;  but  did  not  see  a 
single  individual  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  along  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  or  on  that  of  Newfoundland. 

It  arrives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Orleans  from  the  20th 
of  October  to  the  end  of  December,  coming  in  flocks  of  eight  or 
twelve,  probably  the  members  of  a  single  family,  and,  unlike 
many  other  species,  keeping  in  small  groups  during  the  winter. 
At  the  approach  of  spring,  however,  they  flock  together,  and 
about  the  first  of  April  depart  in  large  bodies.  During  their  stay 
they  are  wont  to  alight  on  wet  prairies  and  muddy  ponds  in  all 
open  places,  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  various  plants,  of  which  may 
be  particularized  the  wild  oat  and  the  water  lily. 

According  to  Alexander  Wilson,  who  first  described  this  spe- 
cies, their  arrival  in  autumn  in  the  middle  districts  takes  place 
about  the  15th  of  October;  but  more  recent  writers  say,  that 
"  unless  the  weather  to  the  north  has  been  severe,  the  canvass* 
back  rarely  appears  until  the  middle  of  November."  With  this 
I  fully  agree,  being  convinced  that  their  journeys  to  and  from 
their  breeding-places  are  performed  across  the  country.  Were 
this  perfectly  ascertained,  it  would  prove  that  this  species,  unlike 
most  other  ducks,  instead  of  removing  farther  southward  in  au- 
tumn and  winter,  takes  what  may  be  called  a  lateral  march  to- 
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ward  our  eastern  districts,  in  which  it  remains  until  the  weather 
has  become  too  cold  for  its  constitution,  when  it  is  forced  a 
second  time  to  migrate  and  betake  itself  to  warmer  parts  of  the 
country,  where  it  continues  during  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

The  flight  of  this  species,  although  resembling  that  of  our  larger 
sea-ducks  in  having  the  appearance  of  being  rather  laboured,  is 
strong,  rapid,  at  times  elevated,  and  well  sustained.  It  swims 
deeply,  especially  when  under  apprehension  of  danger,  and  this 
probably  the  better  to  enable  it  to  escape  by  diving,  at  which  it 
is  almost  as  expert  as  our  sea  or  diving  ducks.  But  although  its 
speed  on  the  water  is  considerable,  it  moves  rather  heavily  on 
hod.  Its  food  varies,  according  to  the  season  and  locality.  The 
plant  named  valisneria,  on  which  it  is  said  to  feed  when  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  is  not  found  equally  abundant  in 
other  parts,  and  even  there  is  at  times  so  reduced  in  quantity, 
that  this  duck  and  several  other  species  which  are  equally  fond 
of  it,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  fishes,  tadpoles,  water- 
lizards,  leeches,  snails,  and  mollusca,  as  well  as  such  seeds  as 
they  can  meet  with ;  all  of  which  have  been  in  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  found  in  their  stomach. 

Nothing  is  known  of  its  manners  during  the  breeding  season, 
and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  changes  of  plumage  which, 
like  other  species,  it  may  undergo  at  that  period. 

As  I  have  not  had  very  good  opportunities  of  making  myself 
acquainted  with  the  modes  in  which  the  canvass-backs  are  ob- 
tained for  the  markets,  I  here  present  an  account  of  duck-shooting 
on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  published  some  years  ago  in 
the  "  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,"  and  of  which  a  copy  has  been 
transmitted  to  me  by  its  author,  Dr.  J.  J.  Sharpless  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  whom,  for  this  and  other  marks  of  attention,  I  offer 
my  best  thanks. 

"  The  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  its  tributary  streams,  has,  from 
its  discovery,  been  known  as  the  greatest  resort  of  water-fowl 
in  the  United  States.  This  has  depended  upon  the  profusion  of 
their  food,  which  is  accessible  on  the  immense  flats  or  shoals 
that  are  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna,  along  the 
entire  length  of  North  East  and  Elk  Rivers,  and  on  the  shores 
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of  the  bay  and  connecting  streams,  as  far  south  as  York  and 
James  Rivers. 

«  The  quantity  of  fowl  of  late  years  has  been  decidedly  less 
than  in  times  gone  by ;  and  I  have  met  with  persons  who  have 
assured  me  that  the  number  has  decreased  one-half  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.  This  change  has  arisen,  most  probably,  from  the 
vast  increase  in  their  destruction,  from  the  greater  number  of 
persons  who  now  make  a  business  or  pleasure  of  this  sport,  as 
well  as  the  constant  disturbance  they  meet  with  on  many  of  their 
feeding-grounds,  which  induces  them  to  distribute  themselves 
more  widely,  and  forsake  their  usual  haunts. 

"  As  early  as  the  first  and  second  weeks  in  October,  the  smaller 
ducks,  as  the  Buffel-head,  Anas  albeola ;  South-southerly,  A.  gla- 
ciate ;  and  the  Ruddy  or  Heavy-tailed  Duck,  A.  rubidus;  begin 
to  show  themselves  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bay;  and  by  the  last 
of  the  month,  the  Black-head,  A.  marila ;  Widgeon  or  Bald-pate, 
A.  Americana;  Red- head,  A.ferina;  and  the  Goose,  A.  Canaden- 
sis, appear,  and  rapidly  distribute  themselves  down  the  bay.  The 
Canvass-back,  A.  Valisneria*  and  the  Swan,  Cygnus  Americanos, 
rarely,  unless  the  weather  at  the  north  has  been  severe,  appear 
in  quantities  until  the  middle  of  November.  All  these  fowl,  when 
first  arrived,  are  thin  and  tasteless,  from  their  privation  during 
their  migration,  and  perhaps  preparatory  arrrangements,  and 
require  some  days  at  least  of  undisturbed  repose,  to  give  them 
that  peculiar  flavour  for  which  some  of  them  are  so  celebrated. 
During  the  low  tides  succeeding  their  arrival,  the  birds  sit  on  the 
fiats  far  from  the  shores,  and  rarely  rise  to  the  wing  unless  dis- 
turbed ;  but  when  the  spring-tides  render  the  water  too  deep  for 
feeding,  they  commence  their  career,  and  pass  down  the  bay  in 
the  morning,  and  return  in  the  evening.  Most  of  these  fowl  feed 
on  the  same  grass,  which  grows  abundantly  on  the  shallows  of 
the  bay  and  adjacent  waters,  and  has  been  called  duck-grass, 
Valisneria  Americana.  It  grows  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  is  readily  pulled  up  by  the  root  Persons  who  have 
closely  observed  these  duck  while  feeding,  say  the  Canvass-back 
and  Black-head  dive  and  pull  the  grass  from  the  ground,  and  feed 
on  the  roots,  and  that  the  Red-head  and  Bald-pate  then  consume 
the  leaves.    Indeed,  although  the  Bald-pate  is  a  much  smaller 
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bird  than  the  Canvass-back,  it  has  been  seen  to  rob  'the  latter, 
immediately  on  its  return  from  under  the  water,  of  all  its  spoil. 

"  All  these  larger  duck  are  found  together  when  feeding,  but 
separate  when  on  the  wing.  That  they  feed  on  the  same  grass, 
is  evident  from  the  similarity  of  flavour ;  and  those  most  accus- 
tomed to  the  article  have  a  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  kind  of 
dock  from  the  taste.  Indeed,  the  Bald-pate  is  generally  preferred 
by  residents. 

"  By  the  middle  of  December,  particularly  if  the  weather  has 
been  a  little  severe,  the  fowl  of  every  kind  have  become  so  fat, 
that  I  have  seen  Canvass-backs  burst  open  in  the  breast  when 
felling  on  the  water ;  and  spending  less  time  in  feeding,  they  pass 
up  and  down  the  bay  from  river  to  river,  in  their  morning  and 
evening  flights,  giving,  at  certain  localities,  great  opportunities 
for  destruction.  They  pursue,  even  in  their  short  passages,  very 
much  the  order  of  their  migratory  movements,  flying  in  a  line, 
or  baseless  triangle;  and  when  the  wind  blows  on  the  points 
which  may  lie  on  their  course,  the  sportsman  has  great  chances 
of  success.  These  points  or  courses  of  the  ducks  are  materially 
affected  by  the  winds,  for  they  avoid,  if  possible,  and  approach 
to  the  shore ;  but  when  a  strong  breeze  sets  them  on  to  these 
projections  of  the  land,  they  are  compelled  to  pass  within  shot, 
and  often  over  the  land  itself. 

"  In  the  Susquehanna  and  Elk  rivers,  there  are  few  of  these 
points  for  shooting,  and  there  success  depends  on  approaching 
them  while  on  their  feeding-grounds.  After  leaving  the  eastern 
point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Turkey  Point,  the 
western  side  of  the  Elk  River,  which  are  both  moderately  good  for 
flying  shooting,  the  first  place  of  much  celebrity  is  the  Narrows, 
between  Spesutic  Island  and  the  western  shore.  These  narrows 
are  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  five  hundred 
yards  in  breadth. 

By  the  middle  of  November,  the  canvass-backs  in  particular 
begin  to  feed  in  this  passage,  and  the  entrance  and  outlet,  as  well 
as  many  intermediate  spots,  become  very  successful  stations.  A 
few  miles  further  down  the  western  shore  is  Taylor's  Island, 
which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rumney,  and  Abbey  Island 
at  the  mouth  of  Bush  River,  which  are  both  celebrated  for  ducks. 
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as  well  as*  swans  and*  geese.    These  are  the  most  northerly  points 
where  large  fowl  are  met  with,  and  projecting  out  between  deep 
coves,  where  immense  numbers  of  these  birds  feed,  they  possess 
great  advantages.    The  south  point  of  Bush  River,  or  Legoe's 
Point,  and  Robbin's  and  Rickett's  Points  near  Gunpowder  River, 
are  fruitful  localities.    Immediately  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  is 
situated  Carroll's  Island,  which  has  long  been  known  as  a  great 
shooting-ground,  and  is  in  the  rentage  of  a  company  at  a  high 
rate.     Maxwell's  Point,  as  well  as  some  others  up  other  rivers, 
and  even  farther  down  the  bay,  are  good  places,  but  less  cele- 
brated than  those  I  have  mentioned.    Most  of  these  points  are 
let  out  as  shooting-grounds  for  companies  and  individuals,  and 
they  are  esteemed  so  valuable  that  intruders  are  severely  treated. 
.    "It  has  been  ascertained  that  disturbing  the  fowl  on  the  feed- 
ing flats  is  followed  in  most  cases  by  their  forsaking  those  haunts, 
and  seeking  others ;  hence,  in  the  rivers  leading  to  the  bay  near 
flying  points,  they  are  never  annoyed  by  boat-shooting,  either  by 
night  or  day,  and  although  the  discharge  of  guns  from  the  shore 
may  arouse  them  for  a  time,  they  soon  return;  whereas  a  boat  or 
sail  in  chase  a  few  times,  will  make  them  forsake  a  favourite 
spot  for  days. 

"  From  the  great  number  of  ducks  that  are  seen  in  all  direc- 
tions, one  would  suppose  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  success 
at  any  one  of  the  points  in  the  course  of  flight ;  but  whilst  they 
have    such  correct  vision  as  to  distance,  and  wide   range  of 
space,  unless  attending  circumstances  are  favourable,  a  sports- 
man may  be  days  without  a  promising  shot.    From  the  western 
side  of  the  bay,  (and  it  is  there  that  the  best  grounds  are  found,) 
the  southerly  winds  are  the  most  favourable ;  and  if  a  high  tide  is 
attended  by  a  smart  frost  and  mild  south  wind,  or  even  palm 
morning,  the  number  of  birds  set  in  motion  becomes  inconceiva- 
ble, and  they  approach  the  points  so  closely,  that  even  a  mode* 
tately  good  shot  can  procure  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  ducks  a 
day.    This  has  often  occurred,  and  I  have  seen  eight  fat  canvass- 
backs  killed  at  one  discharge  into  a  flock,  from  a  small  gun. 
.   **  To  a  stranger  visiting  these  waters,  the  innumerable  ducks, 
feeding,  in  beds  of  thousands,  or  filling  the  air  with  their  career- 
ing, with  the  great  numbers  of  beautiful  white  swans  resting 
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near  the  shores,  like  banks  of  driven  snow,  might  induce  him  to 
suppose  that  the  facilities  for  their  destruction  were  equal  to  their 
profusion,  that  with  so  large  an  object  in  view,  a  sportsman 
could  hardly  miss  his  aim.    But  when  he  considers  the  great 
thickness  of  their  covering,  the  velocity  of  their  flight,  the  ra- 
pidity and  duration  of  their  diving,  and  the  great  influence  that 
circumstances  of  wind  and  weather  have  on  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess, it  becomes  a  matter  of  wonder  how  so  many  are  destroyed. 
"The usual  mode  of  taking  these  birds  has  been,  till  recently, 
by  shooting  them  from  the  points  during  their  flight,  or  from  the 
land  or  boats,  on  their  feeding-grounds,  or  by  toling,  as  it  is 
strangely  termed,  an  operation  by  which  the  ducks  are  sometimes 
induced  to  approach  within  a  few  feet  of  the  shore,  from  a  dis- 
tance often  of  several  hundred  yards.    A  spot  is  usually  selected 
where  the  birds  have  not  been  much  disturbed,  and  where  they 
feed  at  from  three  to  four  hundred  yards  from,  and  can  approach 
to  within  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  the  shore,  as  they  will  never 
come  nearer  than  they  can  swim  freely.    The  higher  the  tides, 
and  the  calmer  the  day,  the  better,  for  they  feed  closer  to  the 
shores  and  see  more  distinctly.    Most  persons  on  these  waters 
have  a  race  of  small  white  or  liver-coloured  dogs,  which  they 
familiarly  call  the  toler  breed,  but  which  appear  to  be  the  ordinary 
poodle.     These  dogs  are  extremely  playful,  and  are  taught  to 
run  up  and  down  the  shore,  in  sight  of  the  ducks,  either  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hand,  or  by  throwing  chips  from  side  to  side.    They 
soon  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  their  business  and,  as  they 
discover  the  ducks  approaching  them,  make  their  jumps  less 
high  till  they  almost  crawl  upon  the  ground,  to  prevent  the  birds 
discovering  what  the  object  of  their  curiosity  may  be.  This  dispo- 
sition to  examine  rarities  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  using 
a  red  or  black  handkerchief  by  day,  and  a  white  one  by  night  in 
toling,  or  even  by  gently  splashing  the  water  t>n  the  shore.    The 
nearest  ducks  soon  notice  the  strange  appearance,  raise  their 
heads,  gaze  intently  for  a  moment,  and  then  push  for  the  shore, 
followed  by  the  rest.    On  many  occasions  I  have  seen  thousands 
of  them  swimming  in  a  solid  mass  direct  for  the  object;  and  by 
removing  the  dogs  farther  into  the  grass,  they  have  been  brought 
within  fifteen  feet  of  the  bank.    When  they  have  approached  to 
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within  thirty  or  forty  yards  their  cariosity  is  generally  satisfied, 
and  after  swimming  up  and  down  for  a  few  seconds,  they  refro- 
grade  to  their  former  station.  The  moment  to  shoot  is  while  they 
present  their  sides,  and  forty  or  fifty  ducks  have  often  been  killed 
by  a  small  gun.  The  black-heads  tole  the  most  readily,  then  the 
red-heads,  next  the  canvass-backs,  and  the  bald-pates  rarely. 
This  also  is  the  ratio  of  their  approach  to  the  points  in  flying,  al- 
though, if  the  canvass-back  has  determined  on  his  direction,  few 
circumstances  will  change  his  course.  The  total  absence  of 
cover  or  precaution  against  exposure  to  sight,  or  even  a  large 
fire,  will  not  turn  these  birds  aside  on  such  occasions.  In  flying- 
shooting,  the  bald-pates  are  a  great  nuisance,  for  they  are  so  shy 
that  they  not  only  avoid  the  points  themselves,  but  by  their 
whistling  and  confusion  of  flight  at  such  times  alarm  others. 

"  Simple  as  it  may  appear  to  shoot  with  success  into  a  solid 
masfc  of  ducks  sitting  on  the  water  at  forty  or  fifty  yards'  distance, 
yet  when  you  recollect  that  you  are  placed  nearly  level  with  the 
surface,  the  object  opposed  to  you,  even  though  composed  of 
hundreds  of  individuals,  may  be  in  appearance  but  a  few  feet  in 
width.  To  give,  therefore,  the  best  promise  of  success,  the 
oldest  duckers  recommend  that  the  nearest  duck  should  be  in  per- 
fect relief  above  the  sight,  whatever  the  size  of  the  column,  to 
avoid  the  common  result  of  over-shooting.  The  correctness  of 
this  principle  I  saw  illustrated  in  an  instance  in  which  I  had  toled 
to  within  a  space  of  from  forty  to  seventy  yards  off  the  shore,  a 
bed  of  certainly  hundreds  of  ducks.  Twenty  yards  beyond  the 
outside  -birds  of  the  dense  mass,  were  five  black-heads,  one  of 
which  was  alone  killed  out  of  the  whole  number,  by  a  deliberate 
aim  into  the  middle  of  the  large  flock  from  a  rest,  by  a  heavy 
well-proved  duck-gun. 

"  Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  sitting-shooting,  I  will  mention 
an  occurrence  thaf  took  place  in  Bush  River,  a  few  years  since. 
A  man  whose  house  was  situated  near  the  bank,  on  rising  early 
one  morning,  observed  that  the  river  had  frozen,  except  an 
open  space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  about  eighty  yards 
from  the  shore,  nearly  opposite  his  house.  The  spot  was  full  of 
ducks,  and  with  a  heavy  gun  he  fired  into  it  Many  were  killed, 
and  those  that  flew  soon  returned,  and  were  again  and  again 
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shot  at,  till,  fearful  that  he  was  injuring  those  already  his  own,  he 
ceased  the  massacre,  and  brought  on  shore  ninety-two  ducks,  most 
of  which  were  canvass-backs. 

"  To  prevent  the  dogs  from  running  in  whilst  toling,  they  are 
not  allowed  to  bring  out  the  ducks,  but  another  breed  of  large 
dogs  of  the  Newfoundland  and  water-spaniel  mixture  are  em- 
ployed. These  animals,  whilst  toling  is  in  progression,  or  at  a 
point,  take  apparently  as  much  interest  in  success  as  the  sportsman 
himself.  During  a  flight  their  eyes  are  incessantly  occupied  in 
watching  from  whence  the  birds  come ;  and  I  have  frequently 
seen  them  indicate  by  their  manner,  the  approach  of  a  flock  so 
distant  that  the  human  eye  would  have  overlooked  it  As  the 
ducks  come  on,  the  dog  lies  down,  but  still  closely  observing 
them,  and  the  moment  the  discharge  occurs,  jumps  up  to  see  the 
effect  If  a  duck  falls  dead,  they  plunge  to  bring  it ;  but  many 
of  them  wait  to  see  how  he  falls,  and  whether  he  swims,  and  they 
seem  to  be  as  aware  as  the  gunner,  of  the  improbability  of  cap- 
ture, and  will  not  make  the  attempt,  knowing  from  experience 
that  a  bird  merely  winged  will  generally  save  himself  by  swim- 
ming and  diving.  These  dogs  usually  bring  one  duck  at  a  time  out 
of  the  water ;  but  a  real  Newfoundland,  who  was  with  me  and 
my  company  this  autumn,  was  seen  on  several  occasions  to  swim 
twenty  yards  further,  and  take  a  second  in  the  mouth  to  carry  on 
shore.  The  indefatigability  and  ambition  of  these  animals  are  re- 
markable, and  a  gentleman  informed  me  he  had  known  his  dog 
bring,  in  the  space  of  one  hour,  twenty  canvass-backs  and  three 
swans  from  the  water,  when  the  weather  was  so  severe  that  the 
animal  was  covered  with  icicles,  and  to  prevent  his  freezing  he  took 
his  great  coat  to  envelope  him.  Some  dogs  will  dive  a  considera- 
ble distance  after  a  duck,  but  a  crippled  canvass-back  or  black- 
head will  swim  so  far  under  the  water,  that  they  rarely  can  be 
caught  h-  Ahe  dog ;  and  it  often  has  been  observed,  that  the  moment 
one  of  these  ducks,  if  merely  winged,  reaches  the  surface,  he 
passes  under,  and  however  calm,  cannot  be  seen  again.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  a  duck  can  dive,  I 
will  relate  an  occurrence  which  was  noticed  by  myself,  and  a 
similar  one  was  observed  by  another  of  the  party  the  same  day. 

"  A  male  South-southerly  was  shot  at  in  the  water  by  a  per* 
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cussion-gun,  and  after  escaping  the  shot  by  diving,  commenced 
his  flight  When  about  forty  yards  from  the  boat,  he  had  acquired 
an  elevation  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the  surface.  A  second 
percussion-gun  was  discharged,  and  he  dived  from  the  wing  at 
the  flash,  and  though  the  spot  of  entrance  was  covered  by  the 
shot,  soon  rose  unharmed  and  flew. 

"  Canvass-backs,  when  wounded  on  the  streams  near  the  bay, 
instantly  direct  their  course  for  it,  and  there  nestle  among  the 
grass  on  the  shores  till  cured,  or  destroyed  by  eagles,  hawks, 
gulls,  foxes,  or  other  vermin,  that  are  constantly  on  the  search. 
If  a  dead  Canvass-back  be  not  soon  secured,  it  becomes  a  prey 
to  the  gulls,  which  rarely  touch  any  other  kind.  I  have  seen 
severe  contests  between  crippled  canvass-backs  and  gulls;  and 
although  a  pounce  or  two  generally  prevents  further  resistance, 
sometimes  they  are  driven  off.  If  the  bird  is  remarkably  savoury, 
the  gull  makes  such  a  noise,  that  others  are  soon  collected,  when 
possession  is  determined  by  courage  or  strength. 

"Another  mode  of  taking  ducks  consists  in  placing  gilling-nets 
under  water  on  the  feeding-grounds,  and  when  they  dive  for 
food,  their  head  and  wings  become  entangled  in  the  meshes,  and 
they  are  drowned.  This  plan,  though  successful  at  first,  soon 
drives  the  birds  from  these  places ;  and  in  some  cases,  a  few 
applications  have  entirely  prevented  their  return  for  weeks. 
Paddling  upon  them  by  night  or  day  produces  the  same  effect, 
and  although  practised  to  some  extent  on  Bush  River,  is  highly 
disapproved  of  by  persons  shooting  from  points.  For  the  last  three 
years  a  man  has  been  occupied  on  this  stream  with  a  gun  of 
great  size,  fixed  on  a  swivel  in  a  boat,  and  the  destruction  of 
game  on  their  feeding  flats  has  been  immense ;  but  so  unpopular 
is  the  plan,  that  many  schemes  have  been  privately  proposed  of 
destroying  his  boat  and  gun,  and  he  has  been  fired  at  with  balls 
so  often,  that  his  expeditions  are  at  present  confined  to  the  night 
Sailing  with  a  stiff  breeze  upon  the  geese  and  swans,  or  throwing 
rifle  balls  from  the  shore  into  their  beds,  is  sometimes  successful. 

u  Moonlight  shooting  has  not  been  a  general  practice,  bat  as 
these  birds  are  in  motion  during  light  nights,  they  could  readily 
be  brought  within  range  by  "  houking"  them  when  flying.  This 
sound  is  very  perfectly  imitated  at  Egg  Harbour;  and  I  have 
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seen  geese  drawn  at  a  right  angle  from  their  course  by  this 
■ote.  They  can  indeed  be  made  to  hover  over  the  spot,  and 
if  a  captive  bird  was  employed,  the  success  would  become 
certain* 

"Notwithstanding  the  apparent  facilities  that  are  offered  of 
success,  the  amusement  of  duck-shooting  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  exposing  to  cold  and  wet,  and  those  who  undertake  its 
enjoyment  without  a.  courage  •  screwed  to  the  sticking  point* 
will  soon  discover  that  'to  one  good  a  thousand  ills  oppose.' 
It  is  indeed  no  parlour  sport,  for  after  creeping  through  mud 
and  mire,  often  for  hundreds  of  yards,  to  be  at  last  disappointed, 
and  stand  exposed  on  points  to  the  '  pelting  rain  or  Wore  than 
freezing  cold,'  for  hours,  without  even  the  promise  of  a  shot, 
would  try  the  patience  of  even  Franklin's  '  glorious  nibbler.' 
It  is,  however,  replete  with  excitement  and  charm.  To  one  who 
can  enter  on  the  pleasure  with  a  system  formed  for  polar  cold, 
and  a  spirit  to  endure  'the  weary  toil  of  many  a  stormy  day,' 
it  will  yield  a  harvest  of  health  and  delight  that  the  '  roamer  of 
of  the  woods'  can  rarely  enjoy." 

Although  this  far-famed  bird  was  named  by  its  discoverer 
after  the  plant  VaKsneria  Americana,  on  which  it  partially  feeds 
when  on  fresh-waters,  its  subsistence  is  by  no  means  dependent 
upon  that  species,  which  indeed  is  not  extensively  distributed, 
bat  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  grass-wrack  or  eel-grass, 
Zostera  marina,  which  is  very  abundant  on  the  shallows  and 
flats  along  the  whole  sea-coast  Its  flesh  seems  to  me  not 
generally  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Pochard  or  Red-head, 
which  often  mingles  in  the  same  flocks ;  and  both  species  are 
very  frequently  promiscuously  sold  in  the  markets  as  Canvass- 
backs. 

The  editor  of  the  American  edition  of  CoL  Hawker's  work  is 
greatly  indebted  to  Henkt  Dwioht  Chapin,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore," 
for  the  annexed  original  communication  on  the  subject  of  canvass- 
back  duck  shooting.    Mr.  C.  is  known  throughout  the  country  as 
a  scientific  and  enthusiastic  sportsman  of  twenty  years'  standing. 

"  The  season  for  shooting  this  much  esteemed  bird  commences 
with  its  arrival  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  on  or 
about  the  first  of  November,  and  continues  in  perfection  for  two 
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months,  and  longer,  if  the  severity  of  the  weather  does  not  close 
with  ice  its  favourite  haunts.  Indeed  thousands  are  killed  during 
the  months  of  January,  February  and  March,  lower  down  the 
bay,  but  their  flavour  is  not  so  delicate  after  they  have  been 
driven  by  the  ice  from  their  accustomed  feeding-grounds,  which 
abound  with  the  water  celery,  a  plant  whose  bulbous  root  im- 
parts the  most  delicious  flavour  to  all  the  water-fowl  that  feed 
upon  it 

"  The  usual  mode  of  shooting  them  by  sportsmen  is  upon  the 
wing  as  they  pass  a  point,  or  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  they 
often  do  u|  flying  from  one  feeding-ground  to  another.  The  best 
guns  useAre  of  large  calibre,  from  No.  12  to  No.  7  guage,  and 
the  shot  of  the  size  B  or  BB.  The  powder  coarse-grained,  to 
obviate  the  recoil  that  necessarily  ensues  if  fine-grained  should  be 
used. 

"  But  there  is  a  class  of  men,  poachers,  that  shoot  for  market, 
who  make  the  greatest  havoc  with  this  game.  They  silently 
in  the  night-time  paddle  or  scull  small  boats  into  the  very  midst 
of  large  flocks  or  beds  of  ducks,  whilst  they  are  feeding,  and 
with  a  tremendous  piece  mounted  on  a  swivel  in  the  bow, 
slaughter  immense  numbers,  often  killing  eighty  or  an  hundred  at 
a  shot.  This  mode  of  destroying  them  is  restricted  by  legislative 
acts,  under  severe  penalties,  but  the  difficulty  of  capturing  or 
convicting  these  poachers  is  such,  that,  most  of  them  escape  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  and  pursue  their  unhallowed  avocation,  not- 
withstanding the  greatest  efforts  to  apprehend  them;  and  their 
only  punishment  is  the  repeated  anathemas  and  just  indignation 
of  all  true  sportsmen. 

"  There  is  another  mode  that  is  sometimes  practised,  which, 
though  not  quite  so  objectionable  as  the  last,  is  seldom  resorted  to 
by  gentlemen  that  shoot  for  pleasure,  and  is  not  permitted  on 
grounds  belonging  to  clubs.  It  is  called  *  toling.'  A  small  dog 
about  the  size  and  colour  of  a  red  fox  is  made  to  gambol  upon 
the  shore,  playing  with  sticks  or  stones  that  are  tossed  towards 
him  from  the  gunners  who  are  lying  concealed  by  a  blind.  The 
attention  of  a  flock  of  ducks  that  may  be  feeding  within  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  yards  is  soon  arrested,  and 
they  are  simultaneously  attracted  by  the  antics  of  the  dog,  and 
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with  one  accord  swim  rapidly  towards  the  shore  as  if  charmed. 
They  frequently  come  within  twenty  yards  of  their  concealed 
foe,  regarding  nothing  but  the  playful  pranks  of  the  dog,  when 
at  a  favourable  moment,  as  they  cluster  together,  a  volley  from 
three  or  four  guns  is  poured  upon  the  unsuspecting  creatures. 
They  instantly  take  wing,  leaving  behind  some  score  of  their 
number  fluttering  in  their  last  agonies ;  and  what  seems  very  ex- 
traordinary, the  same  flock  upon  lighting  near  some  other  shore 
may  be  immediately  enticed  in  the  same  manner  into  the  same 
danger.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  same  flock  is 
*  toled*  three  or  four  times  in  one  day.  The  red-head  is  how- 
ever more  easily  '  toled'  than  the  canvass-back,  arid  they  are 
slain  by*  thousands  in  this  manner.  *  % 

"  It  is  said  by  many  that  the  race  is  fast  diminishing,  and  is 
likely  ere  long  to  become  extinct.    But  this  is  a  mistake.    From 
the  fact  that  they  breed '  where  the  foot  of  civilized  man  seldom  or 
never  trod*  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  same  uncultivated 
regions  will  send  annually  to  the  Atlantic  shores  about  the  usual 
number  for  centuries  to  come ;  and  although  the  great  demand  for 
them,  as  the  most  luxurious  of  game,  may  seemingly,  in  the  mar- 
kets where  they  were  formerly  most  to  be  found,  render  them 
very  scarce,  yet  there  are  doubtless  quite  as  many  annually  killed 
now  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  as  at  any  former  period. 
And  this  bay  is  the  canvass-back  region.   The  bird  is,  however, 
found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  never  of  so 
good  a  quality  and  flavour  as  in  this  region ;  probably  owing  to  the 
great  abundance  of  its  favourite  food,  the  water  celery.    In  New 
Orleans  it  is  known  as  the  '  Canard  Cheval,'  and  is  the  best  duck 
known  in  that  market.    In  Galveston  Bay  (Texas)  they  are  more 
numerous  than  in  the  Chesapeake,  yet  inferior  both  in  size  and 
quality." 
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Late  in  autumn,  especially  when  the  wind  is  from  the  north* 
east,  the  Canada  geese  in  our  section  of  the  country,  sailing  high 
in  the  air,  make  their  accustomed  tour  of  migration.  Impelled 
by  nature,  they  quit  their  northern  abode,  and  hazard  an  escape 
from  the  artifices  of  man  sooner  than  perish  amid  the  icy  barrens 
of  the  frozen  regions.  When  migrating,  many  flocks  unite  and 
form  a  vast  column,  each  band  having  its  chosen  leader.  They 
generally  continue  flying  during  the  night,  but  occasionally  alight 
*  and  await  the  day.  Before  doing  so,  however,  their  experienced 
pioneers  survey  the  space  below,  and  select  a  place  favourable 
for  food  and  safety.  Sentinels  are  then  appointed  from  among 
the  ganders  to  sound  the  alarm  should  an  enemy  appear.  I  have 
seen  them  adopt  the  same  precaution  when  landing  in  large 
flocks  by  day.  Those  separate  from  the  main  body  would  move 
about  with  heads  erect,  ready  to  catch  the  first  sign  of  intrusion ; 
11  after  strutting  their  hour"  would  return  to  the  main  body,  their 
places  being  immediately  supplied  by  others.  I  have  often  been 
disappointed  by  such  a  movement,  supposing  it  to  be  a  signal  for 
flight,  looking  well  to  my  gun,  but  after  waiting  a  few  minutes 
in  suspense,  discovered  it  to  be  merely  a  change  of  guard. 

The  hoarse  houking  of  the  gander  is  so  familiar  to  the  in- 
habitants of  our  country,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  arrive 
among  us  without  making  their  visit  known.  All  welcome  their 
return ;  the  once  keen  eye  of  the  aged  gunner  again  sparkles  as 
he  beholds  their  grand  and  lofty  flight  The  firelock,  that  useful 
piece  of  furniture  which  ornaments  all  our  farm-houses,  is  imme- 
diately brought  into  requisition,  and  the  village  store-keeper  is 
industriously  employed  in  answering  demands  for  "  single  B's." 
The  report  of  guns  reverberates  through  the  country,  but  still 
these  sagacious  birds  keep  on  their  steady  course ;  occasionally 
a  single  feather  may  be  seen  slowly  descending  to  the  earth,  as 
if  to  inform  the  eager  gunner  of  their  nicely  calculated  distance, 
or  perchance  after  the  loud  report  of  some  well-mettled  piece,  a 
single  bird  may  be  seen  leaving  the  flock,  its  death-knell  sounded 
by  its  more  fortunate,  but  terrified  companions. 
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But  not  so  with  the  practised  bay-gunner.  On  the  return  of 
the  geese  his  prospects  brighten;  he  looks  upon  them  as  debtors 
returned  to  cancel  a  long-standing  obligation ;  he  wastes  not  his 
ammunition  on  space;  he  has  watched  their  flight,  and  discovered 
their  favourite  landing-place;  the  long  neglected  decoys  are 
placed  in  his  skiff,  and  before  daylight  has  appeared,  he  is  pulling 
his  way  across  the  rough  bay  with  glorious  anticipations  of  profit 
On  gaining  the  desired  point,  he  puts  out  his  decoys,  sinks  a  box 
in  the  sand,  and  there  lies  concealed.  As  they  approach,  his  keen 
eye  glances  quickly  over  his  trusty  gun,  and  ere  a  moment  elapses 
death  is  among  them. 

When  wounded,  they  have  the  power  of  sinking  themselves  in 
the  water,  leaving  their  bill  out  In  this  situation  they  will  remain 
a  considerable  length  of  time. .  The  dead  body  of  a  goose,  when 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  will  float  two-thirds  out  In 
stormy  weather  they  fly  low ;  when  it  is  very  foggy,  they  fire- 
qnently  become  confused,  and  alight  on  the  ground. 

The  Canada  geese  remain  with  us  until  our  bays  are  frozen, 
and  return  with  the  disappearance  of  ice  in  the  spring ;  at  this 
season  their  stay  is  short  Early  in  April  they  collect  in  large 
flocks,  and  almost  simultaneously  move  off.  Their  food  consists 
of  sedge  roots,  marine  plants,  berries,  and  herbage  of  most  kinds. 
In  winter  they  are  common  on  the  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lower  Mississippi,  where  I  am  informed  by  the  inhabitants 
that  a  few  stragglers  remain  with  them  during  the  summer. 

This  species  is  not  the  origin  of  the  domestic  goose,  as  is  by 
some  supposed,  the  genealogy  of  which,  it  is  said,  has  been  traced 
to  the  Bean  Grose  of  Europe.  "  The  English  of  Hudson's  Bay 
depend  greatl"on  geese  of  these  and  other  kinds  for  their  sup- 
port, and  in  favourable  years,  kill  three  or  four  thousand,  which 
they  salt  and  barret  Their  arrival  is  impatiently  attended ;  it 
is  the  harbinger  of  the  spring,  and  the  month  named  by  the 
Indians  the  Goose  Moon.  They  appear  usually  at  our  settlements 
in  numbers  about  St  George's  day,  O.  S.,  and  fly  northward  to 
nestle  in  security.  They  prefer  islands  to  the  continent,  as  far- 
ther from  the  haunts  of  men.  Thus  Marble  Island  was  found 
in  August  to  swarm  in  swans,  geese,  and  ducks,  the  old  ones 
moulting,  and  the  young  at  that  time  incapable  of  flying*    The 
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English  send  out  their  servants,  as  well  as  Indians,  to  shoot  these 
birds  on  their  passage.  It  is  in  vain  to  pursue  them.  They 
therefore  form  a  row  of  huts,  made  of  boughs,  at  musket-shot 
distance  from  each  other,  and  place  them  in  a  line  across  the 
vast  marshes  of  the  country.  Each  hovel,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
*  stand,'  is  occupied  by  a  single  person.  These  attend  the  flight 
of  the  birds,  and  on  their  approach  imitate  their  cackle  so  well, 
that  the  goose  will  answer,  and  wheel  and  come  near  the  stand. 
The  sportsman  keeps  motionless  and  on  his  knees,  with  his  gun 
cocked  the  whole  time,  and  never  fires  till  he  has  seen  the  eyes 
of  the  geese.  He  fires  as  they  are  going  from  him ;  then  picks 
up  another  gun  that  lies  by  him,  and  discharges  that.  The  geese 
that  he  has  killed  he  sets  on  sticks,  as  if  alive,  to  decoy  others; 
he  also  makes  artificial  birds  for  the  same  purpose.  In  a  good 
day — for  they  fly  in  very  uncertain  and  unequal* numbers — a  single 
Indian  will  kill  two  hundred.  Notwithstanding  every  species  of 
goose  has  a  different  call,  yet  the  Indians  are  admirable  in  their 
imitation  of  everyone."  (Pennant's  Arctic  Zoology,  as  quoted  by 
Bewick.)  Hutchins's  Goose  is  a  species  much  resembling  the 
former  in  plumage  and  shape,  although  much  inferior  in  size  and 
flavour,  having  a  very  fishy  taste. 

The  brent  goose,  or  "  Brant,"  as  it  is  more  familiarly  called, 
makes  its  appearance  on  Long  Island  about  the  middle  of  October. 
Mr.  Audubon  found  it  breeding  at  Labrador.  In  the  spring  and 
autumn  it  is  very  numerous  on  our  coast,  exceeding  in  number 
the  Canada  geese  and  dusky  ducks.  Its  manner  of  flying  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Canada  goose ;  moving  in  more  compact 
bodies,  less  rapidly,  and  without  seeming  to  hav^  chosen  leader 
— that  marked  characteristic  in  the  flight  of  thF  latter.  While 
in  our  bays,  it  appears  inactive,  seldom  taking  to  wing  unless  dis- 
turbed by  a  passing  boat,  or  the  near  report  of  a  gun. 

The  brent  rises  slowly,  and  when  on  the  wing,  moves  slug- 
gishly, for  a  short  distance,  and  if  not  attracted  by  a  distant 
flock,  frequently  returns  to  the  place  it  had  left.  Its  food  consists 
of  a  marine  plant,  (Zosiera  marina?)  commonly  called  eel-grass. 
At  low  water  it  is  seen  industriously  at  work,  tearing  up  its  fa- 
vourite plants.  After  the  tide  has  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to 
compel  it  to  relinquish  its  vocation,  it  is  seen  drifting  with  the 
current,  feeding  sumptuously  on  the  food  of  its  labour. 
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I  have  examined  a  number  of  these  birds,  and  in  no  instance 
have  I  found  fish  in  them. 

The  brent  geese  are  very  fond  of  sanding,  and  resort  to  the 
bars  for  that  purpose,  at  which  places  they  are  killed  in  great 
numbers  by  the  gunners,  who  secrete  themselves  in  excavations 
•made  in  the  sand.  The  bar  known  as  "  Fire  Island  Bar,"  on  the 
south  side  of  Long  Island,  is  a  celebrated  place  for  procuring 
them.  It  is  included  in  Nichols's  patent,  and  rented  by  two  bro- 
thers by  the  name  of  Alliby,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
per  annum.  I  am  informed  that  these  men  send  to  the  New 
York  market  annually  several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  birds, 
the  largest  proportion  of  which  is  brent. 

This  species,  when  passing  over  our  bays,  avoids  as  much  as 
possible  the  points  and  "  kussicks,"  which  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  be  obtained,  unless  procured  in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  or 
by  shooting  from  "  batteries"  anchored  in  the  shallow  parts  of  the 
bay.    These  batteries  are  constructed  in  the  following  manner, 
by  making  a  box  six  feet  long,  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  one 
foot  deep,  with  the  sides  and  edge  shelving  on  which  sand  is 
placed  to  imitate  a  bar,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  sinking  the  "  ma- 
chine" as  it  is  called — that  its  uttermost  edges  may  be  about  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  water.    The  gunner,  by  lying  in  the  box 
on  his  back,  is  perfectly  concealed,  and  having  a  large  number 
of  decoys  around  the  battery,  the  deception  is  so  perfect,  that 
the  birds  often  approach  so  near  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  discharging  with  effect  two  double-barrelled  guns  into  a  flock. 
Great  havoc  is  made  in  this  way,  particularly  among  young 
birds.    This  mode  of  shooting  requires  two  persons— one  to 
shoot  from  the  battery,  the  other  to  attend  with  a  boat,  to  collect 
the  dead  birds,  and  drive  up  flocks  sitting  on  the  bay.    It  is, 
however,  objected  to  by  many,  they  supposing  it  to  be  too  destruc- 
tive, as  well  as  the  means  of  driving  from  the  bay  those  that  es- 
cape.   The  brent,  especially,  is  a  wanderer,  seldom  remaining 
more  than  a  few  days  in  one  place,  under  any  circumstances 
—which  induces  many  to  suppose  that  they  have  a  right  to  se- 
cure them  in  any  way  that  fancy  dictates. 

In  1838,  a  law  was  passed  in  the  state  of  New  York,  prohi- 
biting batteries.    For  a  short  time  it  was  respected,  but  the  gun- 
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ners  who  depend  upon  water-fowl  shooting  for  a  great  part  of 
their  living,  considered  it  such  an  invasion  of  their  rights  that 
they  defied  it ;  at  first  shooting  with  masks,  at  the  same  time 
threatening  to  shoot  the  informer,  should  one  be  found.  They 
finally  laid  aside  their  masks,  and  the  law  became  a  dead  letter, 
and  has  since  been  repealed.  A  far  greater  evil  is  that  of  firing, 
from  boats,  while  sailing  on  their  feeding-grounds.  After  having 
been  shot  at  in  this  way,  I  have  seen  them  rise  high  in  the  air,  and 
steer  for  the  sea.  I  ttynk  it  would  be  as  well  if  gunners  gene- 
rally would  agree  to  abandon  this  unsportsman-like  practice. 

The  brent  never  dives  for  its  food ;  but  when  wounded,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  it  to  attempt  escape  by  diving.  As  it  seldom 
passes  thirty  or  forty  yards  under  the  water,  it  is  generally  se- 
cured. With  the  lovers  of  water  fowl  the  brent  is  highly  es- 
teemed. Even  the  adult  birds  are  tender  and  juicy,  and  free 
from  a  fishy  flavour,  but  at  times,  from  the  nature  of  its  food,  its 
flesh  acquires  a  sedgy  taste.  It  is  considered  superior  for  the 
table  late  in  the  spring.  The  epicure  well  knows  the  merits  of 
the  "  May  Brent." 

In  the  plumage  there  are  no  markings  by  which  the  sex  can 
be  distinguished.  Many  undertake  to  determine  it  by  the  white 
markings  on  the  side  of  the  neck  of  the  male ;  but  this  cannot 
be  depended  upon.  I  have  frequently  selected  them  by  this  sup- 
posed distinction,  and  on  dissection  the  male  and  female  organs 
have  appeared  without  reference  to  such  characters. 

Their  unwillingness  to  give  up  their  wandering  habits,  makes 
it  difficult  to  domesticate  them.  I  have  frequently  tried  it  with 
young  birds,  having  taken  the  precaution  to  cut  off  a  joint  from 
one  of  their  wings,  thus  rendering  them  incapable  of  flying ;  still 
they  would  wander  to  the  creeks  leading  to  the  bay,  and  doubt* 
less  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  some  passing  sportsman. 
With  a  good  deal  of  attention,  particularly  when  associated 
with  Canada  Geese  that  have  been  domesticated,  its  native 
propensities  are  more  easily  subdued ;  but  in  the  domestic  state 
they  have  never  been  known  to  breed. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Brent  is  four  pounds.  The  adult 
can  be  distinguished  to  a  certainty  from  the  young,  by  its  wings, 
which  are  entirely  black,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  broadly 
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tipped  with  white.  As  soon  as  the  ice  begins  to  form  in  our 
bays,  it  retires  southward  Returning  in  April,  it  continues 
its  visit  until  late  in  May,  when  they  assemble  at  the  "great 
nursery"  at  the  north. 

The  White-Fronted  Goose  is  very  rarely  met  with  at  the 
north,  yet  according  to  Mr.  Audubon,  "it  passes  through  the 
interior  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  during  winter,  as 
well  as  along  the  coast,  from  Massachusetts  to  Texas ;  and  is 
said  to  pass  through  the  interior  of  the  £ur  countries  in  large 
flocks,  to  its  breeding  places,  which  are  the  woody  districts  to 
the  north  of  the  seventy-seventh  parallel,  and  also  the  islands  of 
the  Arctic  Sea." 

The  Snow  Goose  is  nearly  pure  white  in  plumage.  It  is  much 
more  rare  than  the  Canada  Goose,  with  which  it  usually  asso- 
ciates. The  whiteness  of  its  plumage  renders  it  a  conspicuous 
mark  for  the  sportsman,  who  usually  selects  it  in  preference  on 
account  of  its  juiciness  and  flavour. 

The  American  Swan  is  in  plumage  pure  white ;  bill  and  feet 
black.  Length  4  feet,  wing  2l£  inches.  The  Swan  passes  the 
season  of  reproduction  at  the  dreary  regions  of  the  far  North. 
At  the  approach  of  winter  he  returns  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
continent.  In  its  migratory  course,  it  is  frequently  met  with  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Districts,  and  is  quite  common  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  during  winter.  The  Trumpeter  Swan  differs  from 
the  former  by  being  superior  in  size  as  well  as  in  anatomical 
structure. 

This  elegant  bird  infrequently  domesticated,  and  by  its  spot- 
less  plumage,  and  graceful  movements  when  on  its  native 
element,  fails  not  to  attract  the  attentk^  of  the  passer-by.  The 
young  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 
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The  great  size  and  beauty  of  the  Wild  Turkey,  its  value  as  a 
delicate  and  highly  prized  article  of  food,  and  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  the  origin  of  the  domestic  race  now  generally  dis- 
persed over  both  continents,  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  birds  indigenous  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  unsettled  parts  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
and  Indiana,  an  immense  extent  of  country  to  the  north-west  of 
these  districts,  upon  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  the  vast 
regions  by  these  rivers  from  their  confluence  to  Louisiana, 
including  the  wooded  parts  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Ala- 
bama, are  the  most  abundantly  supplied  with  this  magnificent 
bird.  It  is  less  plentiful  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  becomes 
still  scarcer  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  very 
rarely  seen  to  the  eastward  of  the  last  mentioned  States.  In 
the  course  of  my  rambles  through  Long  Island,  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  country  around  the  lakes,  I  did  not  expect 
to  meet  with  a  single  individual,  although  I  was  informed  that 
some  exist  in  those  parts.  Turkeys  are  still  to  be  found  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  where  they  have 
become  so  wary  as  to  be  approached  only  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty. While  in  the  Great  Pine  Forest,  in  1829,  I  found  a 
single  feather  that  had  been  dropped  from  the  tail  of  a  female, 
but  saw  no  bird  of  the  kind.  Farther  eastward,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  now  to  be  found.  • 

Good  dogs  scent  the  Turkeys,  when  in  large  flocks,  at  extra- 
ordinary distances,  I  thfcik  I  may  venture  to  say  half  a  mile. 
Should  the  dog  be  well  trained  to  this  sport,  he  sets  off  at  foil 
speed,  and  in  silence,  until  he  sees  the  birds,  when  he  instantly 
barks,  and  pushing  as  much  as  possible  into  the  centre  of  the 
flock,  forces  the  whole  to  take  wing  in  different  directions. 
This  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  hunter,  for  should  the  Turkeys 
all  go  one  way,  they  would  soon  leave  their  perches  and  run 
again.  But  when  they  separate  in  this  manner,  and  the  weather 
happens  to  be  calm  and  lowering,  a  person  accustomed  to  this 
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kind  of  sport,  finds  the  birds  with  ease,  and  shoots  them  at 
pleasure. 

When  turkeys  alight  on  a  tree,  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
see  them,  which  is  owing  to  their  standing  perfectly  motionless. 
Should  you  discover  one  when  it  is  down  on  its  legs,  upon  the 
branch,  you  may  approach  it  with  less  care.  But  if  it  is  stand- 
ing erect,  the  greatest  precaution  is  necessary,  for  should  it  dis- 
cover you,  it  instantly  flies  off,  frequently  to  such  a  distance  that 
it  would  be  vain  to  follow. 

When  a  turkey  is  merely  winged  by  a  shot,  it  falls  quickly  to 
the  ground  in  a  slanting  direction.  Then,  instead  of  losing  time 
by  tumbling  and  rolling  over,  as  other  birds  often  do  when 
wounded,  it  runs  off  at  such  a  rate  that  unless  the  hunter  be  pro- 
vided with  a  swift  dog,  he  may  bid  farewell  to  it  I  recollect 
coming  on  one  sh$t  in  this  manner,  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
tree  where  it  had  been  perched,  my  dog  having  traced  it  to  this 
distance,  through  one  of  those  thick  cane-brakes  that  cover  many 
portions  of  our  rich  alluvial  lands  near  the  banks  of  our  western 
rivers.  Turkeys  are  easily  killed  if  shot  in  the  head,  the  neck,  or 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast ;  but  if  hit  in  the  hind  parts  only,  they 
often  fly  so  far  as  to  be  lost  to  the  hunter.  During  winter  many 
of  our  real  hunters  shoot  them  by  moonlight,  on  the  roosts,  where 
these  birds  will  frequently  stand  a  repetition  of  the  reports  of  a 
rifle,  although  they  would  fly  from  the  attack  of  an  owl,  or  even, 
perhaps,  from  his  presence.  Thus  sometimes  nearly  a  whole 
flock  is  secured  by  men  capable  of  using  these  guns  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. They  4r?  often  destroyed  in  great  numbers  when 
most  worthless,  that  is,  early  in  the  fall  or  autumn,  when  many 
are  killed  in  their  attempts  to  cross  the  rivers,  or  immediately 
after  they  reach  the  shore. 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  shooting  of  turkeys,  I  feel  no  hesitation 
in  relating  the  following  occurrence,  which  happened  to  myself. 
While  in  search  of  game  one  afternoon  early  in  autumn,  when 
the  males  go  together,  and  the  females  are  by  themselves  also,  I 
heard  the  clucking  of  one  of  the  latter,  and  immediately  finding 
her  perched  on  a  fence,  made  towards  her.  Advancing  slowly 
and  cautiously,  I  heard  the  yelping  notes  of  some  gobblers,  when 
I  stopped  and  listened,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  direction  in 
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which  they  came.  I  then  ran  to  meet  the  birds,  hid  myself  by 
the  side  of  a  large  fallen  tree,  cocked  my  gun,  and  awaited  with 
impatience  for  a  good  opportunity.  The  gobblers  continued 
yelping  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  female,  which  all  this  time 
continued  on  the  fence.  I  looked  over  the  log,  and  saw  about 
thirty  fine  cocks  advancing  cautiously  towards  the  very  spot 
where  I  lay  concealed.  They  came  so  near  that  the  light  in  their 
eyes  could  easily  be  perceived,  when  I  fired  one  barrel,  and  killed 
three.  The  rest,  instead  of  flying  off,  fell  a-strutting  around  their 
dead  companions,  and  had  I  not  looked  upon  shooting  again  as  ' 
murder  without  necessity,  I  might  have  secured  at  least  another. 
So  I  showed  myself,  and  marching  to  the  place  where  the  dead 
birds  were,  drove  away  the  survivors.  I  may  also  mention,  that 
a  friend  of  mine  shot  a  fine  hen,  from  his  horse,  with  a  pistol,  as 
the  poor  thing  was  probably  returning  to  her  nest  to  lay. 

Should  you,  good-natured  reader,  be  a  sportsman,  and  now 
and  then  be  less  fortunate  in  the  exercise  of  your  craft,  the  fol- 
lowing incident,  which  I  shall  relate  to  you  as  I  had  it  from  the 
mouth  of  an  honest  farmer,  may  prove  interesting.  Turkeys 
were  very  abundant  in  his  neighbourhood,  and,  resorting  to  his 
corn-fields,  at  the  period  when  the  maize  had  just  shot  up  from 
the  ground,  destroyed  great  quantities  of  it.  This  induced  him 
to  swear  vengeance  against  the  whole  species.  He  cut  a  long 
trench  in  a  favourable  situation,  put  a  great  quantity  of  corn  in 
it,  and  having  heavily  loaded  a  famous  duck  gun  of  his,  placed 
it  so  that  he  could  pull  the  trigger  by  means  of  a  string,  when 
quite  concealed  from  the  birds.  The  turkeys  soon  discovered  the 
corn  in  the  trench,  and  quickly  disposed  of  it,  at  the  same  time 
continuing  their  ravages  in  the  fields.  He  filled  the  trench 
again;  and  one  day  seeing  it  quite  black  with  the  turkeys, 
whistled  loudly,  on  which  all  the  birds  raised  their  heads,  when 
be  pulled  the  trigger  by  the  long  string  fastened  to  it.  The  explo- 
sion followed  of  course,  and  the  turkeys  were  seen  scampering 
off  in  all  directions,  in  utter  discomfiture  and  dismay.  On  return- 
ing to  the  trench  he  found  nine  of  them  extended  in  it  The  rest 
did  not  consider  it  expedient  to  visit  his  corn  again  that  season. 

During  spring,  turkeys  are  called,  as  it  is  termed,  by  drawing 
the  air  in  a  particular  way  through  one  of  the  second  joint  bones 
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of  the  wing  of  that  bird,  which  produces  a  sound  resembling  the 
voice  of  the  female,  on  hearing  which  the  male  comes  up,  and  is 
shot  In  managing  this,  however,  no  fault  must  be  committed, 
for  turkeys  are  quick  to  distinguish  counterfeit  sounds,  and  when 
half-civilized  are  very  wary  and  cunning.  I  have  known  many 
to  answer  to  this  kind  of  call,  without  moving  a  step,  and  thus 
entirely  defeat  the  object  of  the  hunter,  who  dared  not  move  from 
his  hiding-place,  lest  a  single  glance  of  the  gobbler's  eye  should 
frustrate  all  further  attempts  to  decoy  him.  Many  are  shot  when 
at  roost,  in  this  season,  by  answering  with  a  rolling  gobble  to  a 
sound  in  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  Barred  Owl. 

But  the  most  common* method  of  procuring  wild  turkeys,  is  by 
means  of  pens.    These  are  placed  in  parts  of  the  woods  where 
turkeys  have  been  frequently  observed  to  roost,  and  are  con- 
structed in  the  following  manner.    Young  trees  of  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter  are  cut  down,  and  divided  in  pieces  of  the 
length  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.    Two  of  these  are  laid  on  the 
ground  parallel  to  each  other,  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
Two  other  pieces  are  laid  across  the  ends  of  these,  at  right 
angles  to  them ;  and  in  this  manner  successive  layers  are  added, 
until  the  fabric  is  raised  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet    It  is 
then  covered  with  similar  pieces  of  wood,  placed  three  or  four 
inches  apart,  and  loaded  with  one  or  two  heavy  logs  to  render 
the  whole  firm.    This  done,  a  trench  about  eighteen  inches  in 
depth  and  width  is  cut  under  one  side  of  the  cage,  into  which  it 
opens  slantingly  and  rather  abruptly.    It  is  continued  on  its  out- 
side to  some  distance,  so  as  gradually  to  attain  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  ground.   Over  the  part  of  this  trench  within  the  pen, 
and  close  to  the  wall,  some  sticks  are  placed  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  bridge  about  a  foot  in  breadth.    The  trap  being  now  finished, 
the  owner  places  a  quantity  of  Indian  corn  in  its  centre,  as  well 
as  in  the  trench,  and  as  he  walks  off  drops  here  and  there  a  few 
grains  in  the  woods,  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  a  mile.    This 
is  repeated  at  every  visit  to  the  trap,  after  the  turkeys  have 
found  it    Sometimes  two  trenches  are  cut,  in  which  case  the 
trenches  enter  on  opposite  sides  of  the  trap,  and  are  both  strewn 
with  corn.    No  sooner  has  a  turkey  discovered  the  train  of  corn 
than  it  communicates  the  circumstance  to  the  flock  by  a  cluck, 
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when  all  of  them  come  up,  and  searching  for  the  grains  scattered 
about,  at  length  come  upon  the  track,  which  they  follow,  squeez- 
ing themselves  one  after  another,  through  the  passage  under  the 
bridge.  In  this  manner  the  whole  flock  sometimes  enter,  but 
more  commonly  six  or  seven  only,  as  they  are  alarmed  by  the 
least  noise,  even  the  cracking  of  a  tree  in  frosty  weather.  Those 
within,  having  gorged  themselves,  raise  their  heads,  and  try  to 
force  their  way  through  the  top  and  sides  of  the  pen,  passing  and 
repassing  on  the  bridge,  but  never  for  a  moment  looking  down, 
or  attempting  to  escape  through  the  passage  by  which  they 
entered.  Thus  they  remain  until  the  owner  of  the  trap  arriving, 
closes  the  trench,  and  secures  the  captives.  I  have  heard  of 
eighteen  turkeys  having  been  caught  in  this  manner  at  a  single 
visit  to  the  trap.  I  have  had  many  of  these  pens  myself,  but 
never  found  more  than  seven  in  them  at  a  time.  One  winter  I 
kept  an  account  of  the  produce  of  a  pen  which  I  visited  daily, 
and  found  that  seventy-six  had  been  caught  in  it,  in  about  two 
months.  When  these  birds  are  abundant,  the  owners  of  the  pens 
sometimes  become  satiated  with  their  flesh,  and  neglect  to  visit 
the  pen  for  several  days,  in  some  cases  for  weeks.  The  poor 
captives  thus  perish  for  want  of  food ;  for,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  they  scarcely  ever  obtain  their  liberty  by  retracing  their 
steps,  by  descending  into  the  trench.  I  have,  more  than  once, 
found  four  or  five,  and  even  ten,  dead  in  a  pen,  through  inatten- 
tion. Where  wolves  or  lynxes  are  numerous,  they  are  apt  to 
secure  the  prize  before  the  owner  of  the  trap  arrives.  One  morn- 
ing  I  had  the  pleasure  of  securing,  in  one  of  my  pens,  a  fine 
black  wolf,  which,  on  seeing  me,  squatted,  supposing  me  to  be 
passing  in  another  direction. 
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This  sport  is  pursued  in  a  particular  section  of  the  United 
States,  a  sport  entirely  local  in  its  character,  and  confined  to  a 
small  space  of  country.  The  reasons  for  which  we  will  endea- 
vour to  analyze,  while  we  attempt  a  description. 

Woodcock  fire  hunting  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  country  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  up  the 
river  about  three  hundred  miles.  This  narrow  strip  of  country 
is  the  rich  and  thickly-settled  land  that  borders  on  the  river,  and 
varies  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width ;  it  is  in  fact  nothing  but 
the  ridge,  or  high  ground,  that  separates  the  Mississippi  from  the 
interminable  swamps  that  compose  most  of  the  state  of  Louisiana 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  habits  of  the  woodcock 
make  it  entirely  a  nocturnal  bird ;  it  retires  into  thqps  swamps 
that  border  on  its  feeding-ground  during  the  day,  and  is  perfectly 
safe  from  interruption,  hid  among  its  tangled  vines,  cane  brakes, 
^  boggy  land ;  it  consults  its  pleasure  with  safety,  finds  conve- 
nient places  for  its  nests,  and  raises  its  young,  with  the  assurance 
of  being  undisturbed.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  increases  rapidly 
until  these  solitudes  become  alive  with  their  simple  murmuring 
note,  and  when  evening  sets  in  they  fill  the  highlands  which  we 
have  described,  in  numbers  that  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by 
any  one  except  an  eye-witness.  Another  cause  probably  of  their 
being  so  numerous  in  this  section  of  the  country,  may  be  owing  to 
their  migratory  habits,  as  the  bird  is  seen  as  far  north  in  the 
summer  as  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  we  presume  these  very 
birds  return  for  their  winter  residence  to  Louisiana  in  the  very 
months  when  "  fire  hunting"  takes  place,  which  is  the  latter  part 
of  December,  January,  and  the  first  of  February.  Yet  a  resident 
in  the  vicinity,  or  among  the  haunts  of  these  birds,  may  live  a 
life  through,  and  make  day-hunting  a  business,  ?nd  be  unconscious 
that  woodcock  inhabits  his  path ;  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  I . 
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do  not  know  of  the  birds  ever  being  hunted  in  the  common  and 
universal  way,  in  the  places  where  "  fire  hunting"  them  is  prac- 
tised. This  novel  sport,  we  presume,  originated  among  the 
descendants  of  the  French,  who  originally  settled  on  the  whole 
tract  of  country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  as  high  up  as  it 
favours  this  kind  of  sport.  Here  it  is  that  "  Beccasse"  forms  a 
common  dish  when  in  season,  in  which  the  wealthy  and  the  poor 
indulge  as  a  luxury  too  common  to  be  a  variety,  and  too  fine  not 
to  be  always  welcome.  With  these  preliminaries,  let  us  prepare 
for  the  sport. 

Provide  yourself  with  a  double-barrelled  fowling-piece,  of 
small  bore ;  let  your  powder  be  first-rate,  and  have  something  the 
size  of  a  small  thimble  to  measure  out  your  load  of  mustard  shoL 
Let  your  powder  be  in  a  small  flask,  but  keep  your  shot  loose  in 
the  right  hand  side  pocket  of  your  shooting  jacket,  and  your 
measure — and,  astonished  sportsman,  leave  thy  noble  brace  of 
dogs  shut  up  in  their  kennels,  for  we  would  hunt  woodcock,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  without  them.  In  the  place  of  the  dogs, 
we  will  put  a  stout  negro  who  understands  his  business,  burdened 
with  whaWesembles  an  old  fashioned  warming-pan,  the  bottom 
punched  with  holes,  instead  of  the  top ;  in  this  pan  are  small 
splinters  of  pine  knots,  and  we  denominate  this  the  torch.  Then, 
put  on  this  broad-brimmed  palmetto  hat,  so  that  it  will  shade 
your  eyes,  and  keep  them  from  alarming  the  birds.  Now  follow 
me  down  into  any  of  the  old  fields  that  lie  between  the  river  and 
the  swamp,  while  the  ladies  can  stand  upon  spacious  galleries  that 
surround  the  house,  and  tell  by  the  quick  report  of  our  guns  our 
success,  and  the  streaming  light  from  "  the  torch"  will  to  them, 
from  the  distance,  look  like  an  ignis  fatuus  dancing  the  cachuca 
in  the  old  field.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  January,  the  night  is  a 
favourable  one,  the  weather  rather  warm,  the  thermometer,  say 
"  temperate,"  and  the  fog  rolls  off  the  cold  water  in  the  river-like 
steam ;  an  old  "  fire-hunter"  says,  "  this  is  just  the  night" 

Whiz — whiz — hallo !  what's  here  ?    Sambo,  strike  a  light  and 

hoist  it  over  your  head.    Now,  friend,  place  yourself  behind  the 

torch  on  the  right  side,  while  I  shall  do  the  same  on  the  left,  both 

of  us  in  the  rear  to  court  the  shade.    Now,  torch-bearer,  lead  on. 

•  Whiz — bang — whiz,  bang— two  woodcock  in  a  minute.    Bang, 
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bang,  heavens,  this  is  murder !  Dont  load  too  heavy,  let  your 
charges  be  mere  squibs,  and  murder  away,  the  sport  is  fairly  up. 
The  birds  show  plainly  from  three  to  ten  paces  all  around  us,  and 
you  can  generally  catch  them  on  the  ground ;  but  as  they  rise 
from  the  glare  of  the  light,  in  a  sort  of  flickering  motion,  slowly 
and  perpendicularly,  you  can  bring  them  down  before  they  start 
oflT,  like  an  arrow,  in  the  surrounding  darkness.  Thank  the  stars, 
they  do  not  fly  many  paces  before  they  again  alight,  so  you  can 
follow  the  same  bird,  or  birds  until  every  one  is  destroyed. 
Bang,  bang — how  exciting — don't  the  birds  look  beautiful,  as  they 
stream  up  into  the  light ;  the  slight  reddish  tinge  of  their  head 
and  breast  shining  for  an  instant  in  the  glare  of  the  torch  like 
fire.  Ha !  see  that  stream  of  gold,  bang — and  we  have  a  mea- 
dow lark,  the  bright  yellow  of  its  breast  more  beautiful  than  the 
dull  colours  of  the  woodcock.  And  I  see,  friend,  you  have  bagged 
a  quail  or  two.  Well,  such  things  will  occasionally  happen.  Two 
hours'  sport,  and  killed  between  us  nearly  thirty  birds.  With  old 
hunters,  the  average  is  always  more,  and  a  whole  night's  labour, 
if  it  is  a  good  one,  is  often  rewarded  with  a  round  hundred. 

Practice  and  experience,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  much  to 
do  with  success  in  this  sport,  but  less  than  in  any  other ;  for  we 
have  known  tyros,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  do  very  well  with 
clubs;  the  birds  being  so  thick,  that  some  could  be  brought  down 
even  in  this  way,  in  their  confusion  to  get  out  of  the  glare  of  the 
torch.  This  fact,  and  the  quantity  of  birds  killed,  attests  to  the 
extraordinary  numbers  that  inhabit  this  particular  section  of  the 
country.  Let  the  birds,  however,  be  less  numerous  than  we 
have  described, — and  they  are  on  some  days  less  plentiful  than  on 
others — and  a  good  shot,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  hunting  the  bird, 
has  only  to  overcome  the  astonishment,  and  we  will  add,  horror, 
at  the  mode  in  which  he  sees  his  favourite  game  killed,  to  be  a 
perfect  master  of  woodcock  fire  hunting  under  all  circumstances. 
It  is  common  with^ome  who  are  fond  of  sport,  and  have  some 
sentiment  about  them,  never  to  fire  until  the  bird  rises,  and  then 
to  bring  down  a  bird  with  each  barrel.  This  requires  quick 
shooting,  as  the  torch  only  shows  an  available  light  in  a  circle  of 
about  twenty  yards  in  diameter.  Parties  are  frequently  made  up, 
who  hunt  a  given  number  of  hours,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
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bird  on  these  occasions  is  almost  beyond  belief.    These  parties 
afford  rare  sport,  and  it  is  often  kept  up  all  night. 


CURLEW. 


The  Long-billed  Curlew  is  generally  of  a  pale  reddish-brown 
colour,  with  the  upper  part  of  its  throat,  and  a  band  from  the  bill 
to  the  eye,  of  a  light  buff.  Length  twenty-six  inches,  wing  eleven. 
The  bill  is  about  eight  inches  long.  This  bird  is  most  abundant 
at  the  South.  On  Folly  Island,  near  twenty  miles  below  Charles- 
ton, I  am  informed  that  many  of  them  breed.  They  are  regular 
visitors  at  the  North  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  sometimes 
remain  as  late  as  November.  Mr.  Brasher  informs  me  that  he 
has  met  with  it  on  the  prairie  lands  in  Illinois  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  Long-billed  Curlew  or  "  Sickle-bill,"  as  many  term 
it,  frequents  the  muddy  shores  of  beaches  and  marshes,  where  it 
collects  minute  shell-fish,  which,  with  worms,  and  various  insects, 
constitute  its  food.  When  moving  about  in  flocks,  they  fly  much 
after  the  fashion  of  wild  geese,  the  leaders  uttering  a  hoarse,  dull 
note,  which,  by  imitating,  the  group  readily  obeys,  and  are  pro- 
verbial for  answering  the  fowler's  call  when  at  a  greater  distance 
from  his  decoys  than  any  other  species  of  shore  birds.  When 
approaching  near  to  the  decoys,  tfcey  spread  their  wings,  and 
sail  slowly  up,  presenting  such  a  fair  mark  that  those  singled  out 
by  the  gunner  seldom  escape.  Its  flesh  is  rank,  the  young  par- 
taking of  the  same  flavour.  The  sympathy  existing  between 
these  birds  is  so  strong,  that  I  have  known  instances  of  flocks 
being  kept  within  gun-shot  by  the  cries  o£  their  wounded  compa- 
nions, until  as  many  as  fifteen  have  shared  a  similar  fate.  This 
bird  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  Egyptian  divinities,  and  is  embalmed 
and  entombed  with  the  Ibis  and  other  sacred  birds. 

The  Hudsonian  Curlew  is  darker  than  the  former  species  in 
its  plumage,  with  a  streak  around  the  neck  of  yellowish-gray,  the 
whole  plumage  generally  streaked  or  spotted  with  grayish-white. 
Length  of  bill  three  inches  and  three-quarters.    Length  eighteen 
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inches,  wing  eight.  This  bird  arrives  at  the  North  about  the 
month  of  May,  where  it  is  not  as  common  as  the  long-billed 
species  with  which  it  sometimes  associates.  In  journeying  South 
in  August,  it  again  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  marshes,  and 
sometimes  it  frequents  the  uplands,  where  it  procures  berries  and 
insects  of  various  kinds,  on  which  it  gets  very  fat,  though  in 
general  its  flesh  is  not  well-flavoured.  In  flights  and  habits  it 
resembles  the  former  kind.  It  is  called  by  gunners  the  "  Short- 
billed"  or  "  Jack  Curlew." 

The  Esquimaux  Curlew  is  another  species,  varying  but  little 
from  the  "  Short-billed,"  except  in  size.  It  is  about  fourteen  and 
a  half  inches  «in  length,  with  a  bill  two  inches  and  a  quarter.  It 
frequents  the  open  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  coast,  feed- 
ing on  grasshoppers,  insects,  seeds,  worms  and  berries.  It  is 
migratory  in  its  habits,  like  the  former,  and  occasionally  is  seen 
in  company  with  the  Golden  Plover.  Unlike  the  two  former 
species,  it  is  well-flavoured.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  it  is 
known  as  "Futes," — in  the  Eastern  States  it  is  called  "Doe 
Bird." 


THE  WILD  CA-T. 

In  the  southern  portions  of  the  United  States,  but  especially 
in  Louisiana,  the  Wild  Cat  is  found  in  abundance.  The  dense 
swamps  that  border  on  the  Mississippi  protect  this  vicious  species 
of  game  from  extermination,  and  foster  their  increase;  and 
although  every  year  vast  numbers  are  killed,  they  remain 
seemingly  as  plentiful  as  they  ever  were  "  in  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant."  The  Wild  Cat  seeks  the  most  solitary 
retreats,  in  which  to  rear  its  young,  where,  in  some  natural  hole 
in  the  ground,  or  some  hollow  tree,  it  finds  protection  for  itself 
and  its  kittens,  from  the  destructive  hand  of  man.  At  night,  or 
at  early  morn,  it  comes  abroad,  stealing  over  the  dried  leaves 
in  search  of  prey,  as  quietly  as  a  zephyr,  or  ascending  the  forest 
tree  with  almost  the  ease  of  a  bird.  The  nest  on  the  tree,  the 
burrow  on  the  ground,  are  alike  invaded ;  while  the  poultry  yard 
of  the  farmer,  and  his  sheepfold,  are  drawn  liberally  upon  to 
supply  the  cat  with  food.  It  hunts  down  the  rabbit,  coon,  and 
possum,  springing  from  some  elevated  bough  upon  the  bird 
perched  beneath,  catching  in  its  mouth  its  victim,  and  doing  this 
while  descending  like  an  arrow  in  speed,  and  with  the  softness 
of  a  feather,  to  the  ground.  Nothing  can  exceed  its  beauty  of 
motion  when  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  sporting  in  play.  No  leap 
seems  too  formidable,  no  attitude  is  ungraceful.  It  runs,  flies, 
leaps,  skips,  and  is  at  ease  in  an  instant  of  time ;  every  hair  of 
its  body  seems  redolent  with  life.  Its  disposition  is  untameable, 
it  seems  insensible  to  kindness,  a  mere  mass  of  ill  nature,  having 
no  sympathies  with  any,  not  even  of  its  own  kind.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  so  recklessly  pursued,  its  paws  being, 
like  the  Ishmaelites,  against  every  man ;  and  it  most  indubitably 
follows  that  every  man's  dogs,  sticks,  and  guns  are  against  it. 
The  hounds  themselves,  that  hunt  equally  well  the  cat  and  fox, 
pursue  the  former  with  a  clamorous  joy,  and  kill  it  with  a  zest 
that  they  do  not  display  when  finishing  off  a  fine  run  after  Rey- 
nard. In  fact,  as  an  animal  of  sport,  the  cat  in  many  respects 
is  preferable  to  the  fox,  its  trail  is  always  warmer,  and  it  shows 
more  sagacity  in  eluding  its  enemies. 
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In  Louisiana,  the  sportsman  starts  out  in  the  morning  pro- 
fessedly for  a  fox-chase,  and  it  turns  "  cat,"  and  often  both  cat 
and  fox  are  killed,  after  a  short  but  hard  morning's  work.  The 
chase  is  varied,  and  is  often  full  of  amusing  incident;  for  the  cat, 
as  might  be  expected,  takes  often  to  the  "  tree"  to  avoid  pur- 
suit, and  this  habit  of  the  animal  allows  the  sportsman  to  meet 
it  on  quite  familiar  terms  ;  if  the  tree  is  a  tall  one,  the  excitable 
creature  manages  to  have  its  face  obscured  by  the  distance ; 
but  if  it  takes  to  a  dead  limbless  trunk,  where  the  height  will 
permit  its  head  to  be  fairly  seen,  as  it  looks  down  upon  the 
pack  that  are  yelling  at  its  feet,  with  such  open  mouths,  that 
they 

"Fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth," 

you  will  see  a  rare  exhibition  of  rage  and  fury,  eyes  that  seem 
living  balls  of  fire,  poisonous  claws  that  clutch  the  insensible 
wood  -with  deep  indentations;  the  foam  trembles  on  its  jaws, 
hair  standing  up  like  porcupine  quills ;  ears  pressed  down  to  the 
head,  forming  as  perfect  a  picture  of  vicious,  ungovernable 
destructiveness  as  can  be  imagined.  A  charge  of  mustard  seed 
shot,  or  a  poke  with  a  stick  when  at  bay,  will  cause  it  to  desert 
its  airy  abode,  when  it  no  sooner  touches  the  ground,  than  it 
breaks  off  at  a  killing  pace,  the  pack,  like  mad  fiends,  on  its 
trail. 

Besides  "treeing,"  the  cat  will  take  advantage  of  some  hole 
in  the  ground,  and  disappear  when  it  meets  with  these  hiding 
places,  as  suddenly  as  ghosts  at  cock-crowing.  The  hounds 
come  up  to  the  hiding  place,  and  a  fight  ensues.  The  first  head 
intruded  into  the  cat's  hole  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  warm  re- 
ception.   Claws  and  teeth  do  their  work. 

Still  the  staunch  hound  heeds  it  not,  and  either  he  gets  a  hold 
himself,  or  acts  as  a  bait  to  draw  the  cat  from  his  burrow :  thus 
fastened,  the  dog,  being  the  most  powerful  in  strength,  backs  out, 
dragging  his  enemy  along  with  him,  and  no  sooner  is  the  cat's 
head  seen  by  the  rest  of  the  pack,  than  they  pounce  upon  him, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  "  nine  lives"  of  the  cat  are  literally 
chawed  up.  In  one  of  these  burrowings  a  huge  cat  intruded  into 
a  hole  so  small  that  an  ordinarily  large  hound  could  not  follow. 
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A  little  stunted  but  excellent  hound,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
Ringwood,  from  his  diminutiveness,  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way 
into  the  hole  after  the  cat ;  in  an  instant  a  faint  scream  was 
heard,  and  the  little  fellow  gave  symptoms  of  having  caught  a 
tartar.  One  of  the  party  present  stooped  down,  and  running  his 
arm  under  the  dog's  body  pressed  it  forward,  until  he  could  feel 
that  the  cat  had  got  the  dog  firmly  clawed  by  each  shoulder, 
with  its  nose  in  the  cat's  mouth;  in  this  situation,  by  pressing  the 
dog  firmly  under  the  chest,  the  two  were  drawn  from  the  hole. 
The  cat  hung  on  until  he  discovered  that  his  victim  was  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  friends,  when  he  let  go  his  cruel  hold,  the 
more  vigourously  to  defend  himself.  Ringwood,  though  covered 
with  jetting  blood,  jumped  upon  the  cat,  and  shook  away,  as  if 
unharmed  in  the  contest 

Sportsmen,  in  hunting  the  cat,  provide  themselves  generally 
with  pistols,  not  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  cat,  but  to  annoy 
it,  so  that  it  will  desert  from  the  tree,  when  it  has  taken  to  one ; 
sometimes  these  infantile  shooting-irons  are  left  at  home,  and  the 
cat  gets  safely  lodged  out  of  the  reach  of  sticks,  or  whatever 
other  missile  may  be  convenient  This  is  a  most  provoking 
affair,  dogs  and  sportsmen  lose  all  patience,  and  as  no  expedient 
suggests  itself,  the  cat  escapes  for  the  time.  I  once  knew  of  a 
cat  thus  perched  out  of  reach,  that  was  brought  to  terms  in  a 
very  singular  manner.  The  tree  on  which  the  animal  was 
lodged  being  a  very  high  one,  secure  from  interruption,  it  looked 
down  upon  its  pursuers  with  the  most  provoking  complacency. 
Every  effort  to  dislodge  it  had  failed,  and  the  hunt  was  about  to 
be  abandoned  in  despair,  when  one  of  the  sportsmen  discovered 
a  grape-vine  that  passed  directly  over  the  cat's  body,  and  on  run- 
ning his  eye  along  its  circumvolutions,  traced  it  down  to  the 
ground;  a  judicious  jerk  at  the  vine  touched  the  cat  on  the 
rump ;  this  was  most  unexpected,  and  it  instantly  leaped  to  the 
ground,  from  a  height  of  over  forty  feet,  striking  on  itsforepaws, 
throwing  a  sort  of  rough  somerset,  and  then  starting  off  as  sound 
in  limb  and  wind  as  if  he  had  leaped  off  a  "  huckleberry"  bush. 

The  hunter  of  the  wild  turkey,  while  "  calling,"  in  imitation 
of  the  hen,  to  allure  the  gobbler  within  reach  of  his  rifle,  will 
sometimes  be  annoyed  by  the  appearance  of  the  wild  cat,  stealing 
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up  to  the  place  from  whence  the  sounds  proceed.  The  greatest 
caution  on  such  an  occasion  is  visible,  the  cat  advancing  by  the 
slowest  possible  movements,  stealing  along  like  a  serpent.  The 
hunter  knows  that  the  creature  has  spoiled  his  turkey  sport  for 
the  morning,  and  his  only  revenge  is  to  wait  patiently,  and  give 
the  cat  the  contents  of  -his  gun ;  then,  minus  all  game,  he  goes 
home,  anathematizing  the  whole  race  of  cats  for  thus  interfering 
with  his  sport  and  his  dinner. 

Of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  cat,  its  untameable  and  quarrel- 
some disposition  is  its  most  marked  characteristic.  The  western 
hunter,  when  he  wishes  to  cap  the  climax  of  braggadocia,  with 
respect  to  his  own  prowess,  says,  "  he  can  whip  his  weight  in 
wild  cats."  This  is  saying  all  that  can  be  said,  for  it  would 
seem,  considering  its  size,  that  the  cat  in  a  fight  can  bite  fiercer, 
scratch  harder,  and  live  longer  than  any  other  animal  whatever, 
"lama  roaring  earthquake  in  a  fight,'9  sung  out  one  of  the  half- 
horse  and  half-alligator  species  of  fellows,  a  real  snorter  of  the 
universe — *4 1  can  strike  as  hard  as  fourth  proof  lightning,  and 
keep  it  up,  rough  and  tumble,  as  long  as  a  wild  cat"  These  high 
encomiums  on  the  character  of  the  pugnacity  of  the  cat  are  be- 
yond question.  "  A  singed  cat9'  is  an  excellent  proverb,  illustrat- 
ing that  a  person  may  be  smarter  than  he  looks.  A  singed  wild- 
cat, as  such  an  illustration,  would  be  sublime.  There  is  no  half- 
way mark,  no  exception,  no  occasional  moment  of  good  nature ; 
starvation  and  a  surfeit,  blows  and  kind  words,  kicks,  cuffs,  and 
fresh  meat,  reach  not  the  sympathies  of  the  wild  cat.  He  has 
the  greediness  of  the  pawnbroker,  the  ill-nature  of  an  old  usurer, 
the  meanness  of  a  pettifogging  lawyer,  the  blind  rage  of  the 
hog,  and  the  apparent  insensibility  to  pain  of  the  turtle ;  like  a 
woman,  the  wild  cat  is  incomparable  to  any  thing  but  itself.  In 
,  expression  of  face  the  wild  cat  singularly  resembles  the  rattle- 
snake. The  skulls  of  these  two  "  varmints"  have  the  same  venom- 
ous expression,  the  same  demonstration  of  fangs,  and  probably  no 
two  creatures  living  attack  each  other  with  more  deadly  ferocity 
and  hate.  They  will  stare  at  each  other  with  eyes  filled  with 
defiance,  and  burning  with  fire*;  one  hissing  and  the  other  snarl- 
ing, presenting  a  most  terrible  picture  of  the  malevolence  of  pas- 
sion.   The  serpent  in  its  attitudes  is  all  grace,  the  cat  all  acti- 
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vity ;  the  serpent  moves  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  while 
making  the  attack,  the  cat  defends  itself  with  motions  equally 
quick,  bounding  from  side  to  side,  striking  with  its  paws :  both 
are  often  victors,  for  they  seldom  separate  until  death-blows  have 
been  inflicted  on  either  side.  The  Indians,  who,  in  their  notions 
and  traditions,  are  always  picturesque  and  beautiful,  imagine  that 
the  rattlesnake,  to  live,  must  breathe  the  poisonous  air  of  the 
swamps  and  the  exhalations  of  decayed  animal  matter,  while  the 
cat  has  the  attribute  of  gloating  over  the  meaner  displays  of  evil 
passions  in  a  quarrelsome  person; — and  in  speaking  of  a  quar- 
relsome family,  they  say,  "  that  a  lodge  containing  them  fattens 
the  wild  cats" 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SETTER  AND  POINTER, 

BY  E.  J.  LEWIS. 

The  exact  origin  of  this  truly  valuable  dog  cannot  be  asserted 
with  any  degree  of  confidence,  although  we  know  full  well  that 
he  is  nearly  allied  to  all  the  different  breeds  of  Spaniel,  that  are 
now  disseminated  over  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  in  fact  is 
sprung  from  the  same  parent  stock,  but  mixed  in  various  propor- 
tions with  the  numberless  varieties  that  are  now  seen  and  familiarly 
known  under  the  various  appellations  of  Cocker  Spaniel,  Springer, 
King  Charles,  Water  Spaniel,  Poodles,  &c.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, in  fact,  quite  evident,  that  he  is  the  result  of  a  commixture 
of  the  two  species  of  the  canine  race,  known  in  early  times  as 
the  Sagaces  and  Celeres ;  as  he  combines  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  individual  characteristics  of  these  two  formerly  distinct  spe- 
cies. Sagacious,  beyond  comparison,  and  swift  as  the  wind,  he 
flies  over  the  field,  hunting  every  nook  and  corner  of  it,  before 
we  have  time  to  half  stretch  its  narrowest  limits.  The  precise 
period  at  which  the  Setter  came  into  existence  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure, although  we  can  trace  his  history  to  a  much  earlier  date 
than  that  of  his  brother  in  sport,  the  Pointer,  the  next  most  inte- 
resting of  the  canine  race.  According  to  Mr.  Youalt,  as  far 
back  as  1335,  we  find  the  Setter  claiming  the  particular  notice  of 
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a  distinguished  nobleman,  who  had  trained  him  for  the  purposes 
of  field  sports,  and  succeeded  in  teaching  him  to  find  and  point 
game  as  in  our  present  time.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  the  earliest 
record  that  we  have  of  the  Setter  being  used  in  the  particular 
way  that  we  now  see  him  altogether  educated  to ; — as  his  quali- 
fications are  spoken  of  at  dates  even  long  prior  to  this,  and  there 
is  but  little  cjoubt  that  he  always  possessed  the  instinctive  predi- 
lections for  hunting,  which  seem  to  mark  the  whole  Spaniel  tribe, 
of  whose  stock  he  is  the  most  important  branch. 

The  great  abundance  of  game  at  this  early  period,  the  little 
care  requisite  for  finding  it  on  the  part  of  man,  and  the  etftire 
different  modes  of  taking  it,  rendered  the  assistance  of  a  dog  quite 
unnecessary.  Consequently,  the  latent  qualifications  of  the  Setter 
were  not  earlier  cultivated  or  brought  into  action  as  they  are  at 
present  The  imperative  calls  of  necessity  alone  oftentimes  com- 
pels man  to  draw  forth  from  the  inexhaustible  fountains  of  nature 
the  materials  whereby  he  may  supply  any  seeming  deficiency  in 
his  own  mental  or  physical  construction,  and  by  his  superior 
endowments  make  all  her  wondrous  works  subservient  to  his  own 
peculiar  purposes. 

And  thus  as  civilization  progressed,  and  the  pristine  fields  ^ere 
turned  under  by  the  steady  plough  of  the  industrious  husbandman, 
and  the  ancient  forests  resounded  with  the  blows  of  the  sturdy 
woodsman,  the  numberless  variety  of  birds  and  beasts,  driven 
from  their  natural  haunts,  and  interrupted  in  their  natural  habits, 
becoming  more  scarce  and  timid  from  the  presence  of  man,  no 
longer  suffered  themselves  to  be  entrapped  by  the  usual  methods. 
New  stratagems  were  necessary — new  modes  of  attack  and  plans 
of  hunting  were  forced  upon  cruel  man. 

"Necessity,  the  mother  of  invention,"  now  came  to  his  assis- 
tance, and  pointed  out  to  him  the  natural  instincts  of  the  Spaniel 
tribe,  by  the  help  of  whose  wonderful  sagacity  he  now  defies  the 
cunning  of  the  most  crafty  game. 

VARIETIES  OF  THE  SETTER. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Setter,  but  only  two  that  claim 
any  particular  attention — the  English  and  Irish.     The  former  va- 
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riety  is  the  breed  that  is  so  widely  disseminated  over  our  country, 
the  full-blood  Irish  being  quite  rare  with  us;  in  fact,  scarcely  known 
but  in  his  own  native  island.  The  only  full-blooded,  well-marked, 
imported  Irish  Setter,  known  to  the  writer,  is  one  formerly  owned 
by  a  gentlemen  of  this  city,  Mr.  F.  This  animal  was  a  remar- 
kable dog  in  his  palmy  days,  being  full-blood,  intelligent,  ambi- 
bitious,  swift  and  industrious ;  continued  hunting  with  ardour  to 
an  advanced  age,  and  even  now,  though  fourteen  years  old,  can 
stand  a  day's  hunt  with  the  most  of  dogs.  As  an  instance  of 
Smoke's  extraordinary  instinct,  I  may  mention  that  he  has  been 
known  more  than  once  to  silently  withdraw  from  his  point,  and 
look  for  his  master,  whom  he  had  lost,  and  by  signs  peculiar  to 
himself,  attract  the  attention  of  Mr.  F.  until  he  had  induced  him 
to  accompany  him  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  birds  undis-  t 
turbed.  Smoke  was  also  very  averse  to  hunting  with  a  bad  shot, 
and  in  fact,  has  been  known  to  leave  the  field  after  a  succession 
of  indifferent  shooting.  These  two  instances  alone  seem  to  argue 
that  this  dog  was  possessed  of  a  faculty  stronger  than  instinct, 
and  that  inductive  reason  governed  his  actions  in  these  cases. 
Mr.  F.  has  this  strain  of  dogs  still  in  his  possession,  and  they  seem 
little  inferior  to  their  much  respected  progenitor. 

This  latter  species  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  former,  and  not 
so  varied  in  his  colours,  being  most  generally  of  a  reddish-brown 
or  chestnut  tinge,  and  more  coarse  in  the  texture  of  his  wool. 
His  limbs  and  proportions  are  not  so  graceful  and  well-turned  as 
the  English,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  more  hardy  and 
enduring  than  our  breed,  owing  perhaps  to  the  greater  purity 
of  the  stock ;  as  the  frequent  crossing  of  the  English  breed 
with  the  Pointer  has  had,  no  doubt,  a  tendency  to  deteriorate 
the  original  purity  of  the  Setter.  His  qualifications  as  a  hunter, 
and  disposition  as  a  dog,  are  very  much  the  same,  at  all  events 
not  inferior  to  those  of  the  best  bred  English  Setter.  If,  how- 
ever, the  English  cannot  present  the  same  muscular  power,  or 
exhibit  quite  equal  physical  developments,  in  their  animals,  these 
possess  one  positive  superiority  over  the  Irish,  in  the  fineness  and 
varied  hues  of  their  silky  hair — which  to  a  sportsman  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  moment,  as  a  handsome  and  good  dog  certainly 
commands  more  value  in  the  eyes  of  his  master  than  a  superior 
but  ill-looking  animal. 
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There  is  a  third  variety  of  this  dog,  which  we  will  merely 
allude  to,  namely,  the  Scottish  Setter.  There  exists  little  or  no 
difference  between  this  and  the  English  species,  either  in  their 
appearance  or  disposition ;  in  fact,  they  may  be  considered  as 
the  same  identical  variety,  further  deteriorated  by  crossing  with 
the  Pointer  and  sometimes  the  Fox  Hound. 

The  Welsh  also  claim  a  variety  of  the  Setter,  and  even  insist 
upon  their  breed  as,being  the  original  aborigines  of  the  country. 
However,  little  doubt  exists  in  the  mind  of  English  sportsmen 
on  this  subject,  as*. they  generally  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  Irish  breed  as  the  original  English  Setter.  At  all  events 
"  actions  speak  louder  than  words,9'  and  we  may  consider  it  a 
tacit  if  not  positive  acknowledgment  of  this  fact,  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Irish  breed  always  commanding  higher  prices  than 
the  English  whenever  exposed  for  sale. 

HOW  TO  SELECT  A  GOOD  SETTER 

The  external  marks  of  a  good  breed  are  very  difficult  to  define, 
but  there  are  some  points  that  should  be  insisted  upon  as  general 
guides  in  choosing  a  good  dog.  Although  we  may  occasionally 
meet  with  well-broken  and  good  dispositioned  dogs,  who  do  not 
scarcely  possess  any  one  of  these  points ;  but  then  we  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  immense  amount  of  time  wasted  in  bringing  such 
an  animal  under  proper  control.  It  is  quite  possible  to  train  the 
veriest  mongrel  that  ever  existed,  to  find  and  stand  game,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  infuse  into  such  an  animal  the  natural  instincts 
and  hereditary  fondness  for  the  chase  that  is  always  exhibited  in 
the  whole  Spaniel  tribe ;  therefore  we  cannot  be  over  anxious  in 
endeavouring  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  the  race,  so  that  we  may  not  be  led  too 
far  astray  from  the  original  stock. 

In  the  first  place,  the  size  of  the  animal  should  command  our 
particular  attention : — although  this  circumstance  affects  but  little 
his  hunting  qualifications,  still,  for  convenience  sake,  a  small 
breed  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  a  large  one,  as  sportsmen  are 
so  frequently  placed  in  positions  where  a  small  compact  dog 
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.  would  create  no  inconvenience ;  but  a  large,  bull-headed,  long- 
bodied  brute  would  be  insufferable  to  himself  or  companion. 

When  travelling  in  stage  coaches  or  one's  own  private  con- 
veyance, it  is  easy  enough  to  stow  away  a  medium  sized  dog, 
but  next  to  impossible,  one  of  many  hundreds  that  we  have  seen 
in  the  possession  of  our  sporting  friends. 

The  colour  is  altogether  a  matter  of  taste,  although  there  has 
always  existed  a  preference  for  one  shade  and  a  corresponding 
prejudice  against  another — some  preferring  white,  tan  or  liver 
colour  to  all  others;  while  many  condemn,  in  the  most  sweeping 
terms,  all  the  unfortunate  breed  of  blacks  as  perfectly  worthless. 
All  such  prejudices,  however,  are  erroneous,  as  every  sportsman 
has  met  with  superior  dogs  of  every  possible  colour,  and  it  is 
evident  to  the  least  inquiring  mind,  that  the  colouring  principle 
of  the  hair  can  exert  no  influence  whatever  over  the  disposition 
or  hunting  properties  of  the  dog.  Therefore  we  must  abandon 
at  once  all  points  dependent  upon  the  relative  size  or  peculiar 
shade  of  the  breed,  as  being  worth  but  little  in  leading  us  to  a 
just  discrimination  of  a  young  dog's  future  abilities ;  as  such 
prejudices  are  too  often  false,  and  calculated  to  draw  the  most 
experienced  into  improper  conclusions  upon  a  subject  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  sportsman. 

His  head  should  not  be  too  long  or  tapering,  but,  rather  a 
combination  of  the  Spaniel  and  Hound  in  appearance.  The 
eyes  dark,  round,  and  prominent,  expressive,  and  well  protected 
by  eyebrows  and  lashes.  The  ears  long,  silky,  and  pendant 
The  teeth  good,  sharp,  and  not  worn  away,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case,  owing  to  bad  usage  and  indifferent  fare  in  early  life- 
being  driven  daily,  by  the  sharp  cravings  of  hunger,  to  gnawing 
and  cracking  of  bones,  to  the  great  detriment  of  these  important 
organs.  This  circumstance,  so  often  overlooked  by  the  sports- 
man, renders  a  dog  prematurely  old,  as  his  teeth  are  oftentimes 
so  bad  that  he  is  prevented  from  properly  masticating  his  food, 
and  therefore,  is  more  or  less  liable  to  the  same  derangements 
of  the  stomach  as  any  young  person  would  be  under  the  same 
circumstances,  viz.,  a  difficulty  of  digestion  or  proper  assimilation 
of  the  food,  and  consequently,  an  interruption  to  the  nutritive 
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process,  the  well-being  of  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  good 
health  of  either  man  or  beast. 

The  nose  and  roof  of  the  mouth  black  or  speckled,  will  ensure 
a  more  genuine  breed,  as  these  last  mentioned  points  are  striking 
peculiarities  of  the  whole  Spaniel  tribe,  and  usually  become 
extinct  when  too  frequently  crossed  with  the  Pointer. 

His  body  should  be  round  and  compact,  with  short  ribs,  short 
loins,  full  chest,  and  a  long,  tapering,  well-feathered  tail.  The 
wool  fine  and  long  about  the  ears,  under  the  neck  and  thighs. 
The  legs  large,  bony,  and  muscular ;  the  feet  broad,  hard,  and 
firm ;  the  nails  long,  and  the  toe  tufts  large  and  bushy.  Should 
appear  lively  and  good  dispositioned,  willing  to  obey,  but  not 
over  timid.  If  moderate  attention  be  paid  to  the  above  remarks 
in  selecting  a  dog,  and  proper  tutilage.  given  him  in  the  field,  he 
will  seldom  disappoint  our  expectations,  but  prove  himself  the 
most  humble  of  companions  and  useful  of  friends. 

It  is  not  requisite  that  a  dog,  to  be  good,  should  combine  all 
these  qualifications;  but  the  sportsman  must  lay  up  in  his  mind, 
some  few  and  positive  guides,  to  direct  his  eye  in  selecting  a 
dog.  If  he  possesses  some  few  of  the  most  striking  points,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  he  will  also  exhibit  the  other  pecu- 
liarities of  his  race. 

But  there  is  one  requisite  still  remaining,  and  to  which  we 
have  not  yet  referred,  although  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  an  active  sportsman ;  that  is,  "  the  industry  of  the 
dog." 

Of  all  the  trying  circumstances,  and  perplexing  difficulties, 
with  which  a  keen  sportsman  has  to  contend,  in  shooting,  a  lazy 
dog  is  the  most  provoking,  the  most  insufferable. 

If  a  dog  does  not  possess  industry,  but  on  the  other  hand,  is 
slow  and  withal  lazy,  no  matter  how  beautifully  broken  he  may 
be,  no  matter  how  good  dispositioned  he  may  prove,  he  must,  in 
the  estimation  of  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  sport,  be  almost 
worthless.  We  once,  accidentally,  overheard  the  private  con- 
versation of  an  old  and  experienced  sportsman,  to  his  dog ;  who, 
though  well  broken,  and  well  inclined,  was  exceedingly  lazy, 
and  generally  might  be  seen,  after  a  short  hunt,  tagging  at  the 
heels  of  his  master,  while  the  other  dogs  were  industriously 
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occupied  in  scouring  the  fields.  The  old  gentleman  prided  him- 
.self  upon  the  surpassing  qualities  of  his  dogs,  generally,  and  was 
ever  loath  to  reprimand  or  punish  them  in  the  presence  of  others. 
But  knowing  full  well  the  failing  of  this  one,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  withdrawing  to  the  woods,  or  some  other  out  of  the  way  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  secretly  chastising  him.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  I  heard  him  give  way  to  his  long  suppressed  spleen, 
in  terms  that,  to  the  ears  of  a  sportsman,  seems  so  natural,  and 
expressive  of  the  just  indignation  with  which  every  one  should 
view  a  lazy  animal,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  them. 

The  circumstance,  though  a  trifle  in  itself,  afforded  me  much 
amusement,  and  whenever  a  lazy  dog  is  mentioned,  I  am  over- 
come with  laughter  at  the  mere  recollection  of  the  scene — 
which,  tame  as  it  may  appear  in  recital,  was  peculiarly  rich  in 
reality. 

Turning  suddenly  upon  the  dog,  who  was  unsuspectingly 
tagging  at  his  heels,  and  looking  at  the  poor  creature  with  a 
stern  countenance  and  menancing  attitude,  he  broke  out  in  a 
loud  voice  into  the  following  original  exclamation : — 

"  What  the  devil  did  I  bring  you  into  the  field  for,  you  worth- 
less, lazy  son  of  a  b h,  to  tag  after  me,  and  witness  my 

shooting,  or  skill  in  looking  up  birds  for  you  to  point?  or  did 

you ?"  his  voice  at  this  moment  was  drowned  in  the  loud 

and  continued  yelpings  of  the  astonished  animal,  as  he  crouched 
under  the  heavy  and  fast-descending  blows  of  a  large  whip, 
which  the  old  gentleman  flourished  with  unusual  vigour  over 
the  body  of  his  much-lauded  dog. 

THE  MERITS  OF  THE  SETTER,  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF  THE 
POINTER. 

It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  but  that  the  Setter  has 
superior  advantages  to  the  Pointer  for  hunting  over  our  uncleared 
country,  although  the  Pointer  has  many  qualities  that  recom- 
mend him  to  the  sportsman,  that  the  Setter  does  not  possess.  In 
the  first  place,  the  extreme  hardiness  and  swiftness  of  foot,  natural 
to  the  Setter,  enables  him  to  get  over  much  more  ground  than 
the  Pointer,  in  the  same  space  of  time.    Their  feet  also,  being 
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more  hard  and  firm,  are  not  so  liable  to  become  sore  from  con- 
tact with  our  frozen  ground.  The  ball  pads,  being  well  protected 
by  the  Spaniel  toe-tufts,  <are  less  likely  to  be  wounded  by  the 
thorns  and  burrs  with  which  our  woods  are  crowded  during  the 
winter  season.  His  natural  enthusiasm  for  hunting,  coupled  with 
his  superior  physical  powers,  enables  him  to  stand  much  more 
work  than  the  Pointer,  and  oftentimes  he  appears  quite  fresh 
upon  a  long-continufed  hunt,  when  the  other  will  be  found  droop- 
ing and  inattentive. 

The  long,  thick  fur  of  the  Setter  enables  him  to  wend  his  way 
through  briery  thickets  without  injury  to  himself,  when  a  Similar 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Pointer  would  result  in  his  ears,  tail, 
and  body  being  lacerated  and  streaming  with  blood. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pointer  is  superior  to  the  Setter  in  re- 
taining his  acquired  powers  for  hunting,  and  not  being  naturally 
enthusiastic  in  pursuit  of  game,  he  is  more  easily  broken,  and 
kept  in  proper  subjection. 

The  Setter  frequently  requires  a  partial  rebreaking  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  season,  in  his  younger  days,  owing  to  the 
natural  eagerness  with  which  he  resumes  the  sport.  The  neces- 
sity of  this,  however,  diminishes  with  age,  as  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  dog  become  more  settled,  and  then  we  may  take 
them  into  the  field,  with  a  perfect  assurance  of  their  behaving 
quite  as  well  on  the  first  hunt  of  the  season,  as  the  staunchest 
Pointer  would. 

The  extreme  caution,  and  mechanical  powers  of  the  Pointer  in 
the  field,  is  a  barrier  to  his  flushing  the  birds,  as  is  often  witnessed 
in  the  precipitate  running  of  the  Setter,  who  winds  the  game,  and 
frequently  overruns  it,  in  his  great  anxiety  to  come  up  with  it 
But  this  occasional  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Setter  may  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  larger  quantity  of  game  that  he  usually  finds 
in  a  day's  hunt,  owing  to  his  enthusiasm  and  swiftness  of  foot 
Setters  require  much  more  water  while  hunting  than  the  Pointer, 
owing  to  their  thick  covering  of  fur  encouraging  a  greater 
amount  of  insensible  perspiration  to  fly  off  than  the  thin  and  short 
dress  of  the  Pointer.  Consequently,  they  are  better  calculated  to 
hunt  in  the  coldest  seasons  than  early  in  our  falls,  which  are  fre- 
quently quite  dry  and  warm. 

17 
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A  striking  instance  of  this  fact  came  under  our  own  immediate 
observation  this  fall,  when  shooting  in  a  range  of  country  thinly 
settled  and  uncommonly  dry.  The  day  being  warm  and  the 
birds  scarce,  the  dogs  suffered  greatly  from  thirst,  insomuch 
that  a  very  fine  Setter  of  uncommon  bottom,  was  forced  to  give 
up  entirely,  completely  prostrated,  foaming  at  the  mouth  in  the 
most  alarming  manner,  breathing  heavily,  and  vomiting  from 
time  to  time  a  thick  frothy  mucus. 

His  prostration  of  both  muscular  and  nervous  powers  was  so 
great,  that  he  could  neither  smell  or  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
a  bird,  although  placed  at  his  nose.  He  could  barely  manage  to 
drag  one  leg  after  the  other,  stopping  to  rest  every  few  moments, 
and  we  were  fearful  that  we.  should  be  obliged  to  shoulder  and 
carry  him  to  a  farm-house,  a  considerable  distance  off.  How- 
ever, he  succeeded  with  much  difficulty  in  reaching  the  well, 
where  he  greedily  drank  several  pints  of  water  administered  to 
him  with  caution. 

He  recovered  almost  immediately,  gave  me  a  look  of  thanks, 
and  was  off  to  the  fields  in  a  few  moments,  where  he  soon  found 
a  fine  covey  of  birds. 

The  Pointer,  his  associate  in  the  day's  work,  and  a  much  less 
hardy  dog,  stood  the  hunt  remarkably  well,  and  seemed  to  suffer 
little  or  no  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  water.  The  Setter 
has  natural  claims  upon  the  Sportsman  and  man  generally,  in  his 
affectionate  disposition  and  attachment  to  his  master,  and  the 
many  winning  manners  he  exhibits  towards  those  by  whom  he  * 
is  caressed* 

The  Pointer  displays  but  little  fondness  for  those  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded,  and  hunts  equally  as  well  for  a  stranger  as  his 
master. 

CROSS  OF  THE  SETTER  WITH  THE  POINTER 

One  might  naturally  suppose  that  a  combination  of  the  differ- 
ent qualities  possessed  by  each  of  these  interesting  animals,  would 
result  in  a  breed  that  might  prove  superior  to  either  of  them. 

But  such  is  not  the  case ;  in  some  instances  good  dogs  have 
been  produced,  but  generally  speaking  they  have  been  of  a  vari- 
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able  temperament,  at  one  time  very  good,  at  another  unsteady 
and  worthless.  Neither  does  the  cross  improve  the  appearance 
or  hardiness  of  the  dogs ;  in  fact,  no  advantage  has  been  gained 
after  repeated  and  lengthy  trials.  Therefore  we  should  respect- 
fully advise  all  sportsmen  to  shun  mongrels  of  every  description, 
and  exert  themselves  by  every  possible  means  to  preserve  the 
breed  of  each  species  in  its  original  purity  and  beauty. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  POINTER, 

Like  that  of  the  Setter,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  He  is  of 
mixed  blood,  and  no  doubt  largely  indebted  to  both  Hound  and 
Spaniel  for  his  distinct  existence.  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary 
that  the  English  should  have  no  well-authenticated  tradition  or 
record  as  to  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  this  dog  into  their 
country,  and  consequently,  in  spite  of  national  prejudices,  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  this  valuable  animal  was  first  known 
as  coming  from  Spain. 

Many  of  our  sportsmen  are  under  the  erroneous  idea  that  the 
Pointer  is  contemporary  with,  if  not  older  than,  the  Setter. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  Pointer  is  of  quite  modern  origin,  at  all  events  the  production 
of  a  much  later  date  than  the  Spaniel. 

Strutt,  in  his  "  Sports  and  Pastimes,"  chap.  i.  sects,  xv.  and  xvi. 
mentions  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  originally  written  by  Wil- 
liam Twici  or  Twety,  grand  huntsman  to  Edward  II.,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1307. 

This  manuscript  contains  the  earliest  treatise  on  hunting  that 
the  English  possess,  and  enumerates  the  various  kinds  of  game, 
and  different  species  of  dogs  then  in  existence — as  also  the  modes 
of  taking  the  former  and  using  the  latter. 

After  describing  in  the  usual  minute  manner,  the  specific 
employment  of  each  dog,  he  finishes  by  stating — "  The  Spaniel 
was  for  use  in  hawking,  hys  crafte  is  for  the  perdrick  or  par- 
tridge,  and  the  quaile ;  and  when  taught  to  couch,  he  is  very  ser- 
viceable to  the  fowler,  who  takes  these  birds  with  nets." 

No  mention  is.  made  in  this  treatise  of  the  Pointer,  and  we 
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naturally  infer  that  he  did  not  exist,  or  he  would  have  been 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  Spaniel,  who  it  appears,  even  at 
this  early  period,  was  taught  to  couch  on  and  point  oat  game  to 
those  employed  in  netting  it  In  the  early  portion  of  the  sixteenth 
century  we  have  another  enumeration  of  dogs,  then  in  use,  in  a 
book  entitled  "A  Jewell  for  Gentrie,"  in  which,  besides  the  dogs 
already  descanted  upon  by  Twici,  we  find  added  to  the  list  "  bas- 
tards and  mongrels,  lemors,  kenets,  terrours,  butchers'  hounds, 
dunghill-dogs,  trindel-tailed  dogs,  prychereard-curs,  and  ladies' 
small  puppies." 

Still  there  is  no  allusion  made  to  the  Pointer,  although  the 
writer  is  so  very  explicit  as  to  mention  "  prychereard-curs  and 
ladies'  puppies."    Chap.  1st  Sect  xvL,  Strutt 

The  Pointer,  being  the  offspring  of  the  Fox-hound  and  Spaniel, 
is  consequently  sprung  from  the  two  ancient  races  known  as  the 
Sagaces  and  Pngnaces  or  Betticosi.  He  certainly  evinces  a  larger 
share  of  the  Betticosi  blood  than  the  Setter,  being  ever  ready  for 
fight  when  assailed,  while  the  latter  generally  exhibits  a  concilia- 
tory disposition  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

The  general  and  individual  claims  of  the  Pointer  upon  the 
family  of  Fox-hounds  for  parentage,  is  very  striking,  so  much  so 
that  the  most  careless  observer  would  be  led  to  class  him  with 
this  stock.  In  fact  the  Pointer,  seeking  and  standing  game,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  Hound  brought  to  a  perfect  state  of  obedi- 
ence and  caution  by  education,  having  learned  to  repress  every 
token  of  joy,  and  resist  the  natural  impulse  of  springing  upon  the 
game  when  found. 


VARIETIES  OF  THE  POINTER. 

JThere  are  several  varieties  of  the  Pointer,  as  described  by  Eng- 
lish writers,  but  we  know  but  little  of  these  distinctions  in  this 
country,  our  breed  being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
English  variety.  Hovever,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  describe  the 
striking  peculiarities  of  these  different  dogs,  as  no  doubt  some  few 
of  them  may  be  found  among  our  sporting  friends. 
.    Blain,  in  his  Encyclopedia,  acknowledges  four  species— the 
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English,  Spanish,  Russian  and  French.  Youatt  mentions  another 
variety,  the  Portuguese,  of  which  animal  he  makes  no  flattering 
comments,  but  on  the  contrary  condemns  it,  as  being  defective  in 
the  feet,  crooked-legged,  quarrelsome,  lazy,  and  withal  addicted 
to  chasing  bares. 

Thb  Spanish  Pointer— originally  from  the  country  whose 
name  he  bears,— although  but  little  thought  of  at  present,  at  one 
time  was  in  high  repute  for  his  endurance,  steadiness  in  the  field, 
and  excellent  powers  of  scent  Notwithstanding  these  valuable 
traits  of  character,  owing  to  his  large,  heavy,  ami  ill-formed  per- 
soo,  together  with  a  bad  disposition  and  voracious  appetite,  he 
soon  fell  into  discredit ;  not,  however,  before  a  cross  was  sprung 
between  bim  and  the  Fox-Hound,  which,  combining  speed  and 
strength  with  his  scenting  powers,  produced  an  animal  equal  with 
the  English,  if  not  superior* 

One  of  these  dogs,  Blain  tells  us, "  belonging  to  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton, was  sold  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  champagne 
and  burgundy,  a  hogshead  of  claret,  a  valuable  gun,  and  a 
Pointer."  This  circumstance  will  give  us  some  idea  of  his  value. 

The  Russian  Pointer  is  pronounced  a  mongrel,  and  as  seldom 
exhibiting  any  of  the  characteristics  that  we  expect  in  a  good 
dog.  He  is  described  as  rough-coated,  ill-tempered,  ugly  and- 
stapid.  The  writer  fears  that  this  breed  is  quite  common  in  this 
cf^ntry,  judging  from  some  of  the  animals  thai  are  taken  into  the 
field  as  Pointers. 

This  dog  is  recommended  as  a  good  companion  for  the  pot- 
hunter, as  they  are  never  particular  as  to  the  game  they  go  for, 
44  but  will  hunt  from  an  elephant  of  the  field  down  to  the  flea  of 
the  blanket" 

The  French  variety,  as  described  by  English  authors,  is  much 
smaller  than  either  of  the  above  breeds,  and  although  possessed 
of  great  beauty,  acute  scent,  and  other  qualifications  that  would 
Tender  him  valuable  in  their  eyes,  still  is  considered  much  infe- 
rior, not  being  able  to  cope  with  their  dogs  in  hunting,  owing  to 
a  want  of  physical  power  of  endurance. 

Youatt  states  "  that  he  is  distinguished  by  a  furrow  in  his 
nose,  which  materially  interferes  with  his  acuteness  of  smell." 

These  accounts  do  not  agree  with  the  French  writers,  to  whom 
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it  is  very  true  the  English  should  not  look  for  any  particular 
information  respecting  hunting  or  shooting.  Nevertheless,  all 
must  admit  that  they  are  quite  as  capable  of  describing  their 
particular  breeds  of  animals  as  other  nations,  and  in  fact  we 
might  go  farther,  and  say  that  they  are  much  more  competent  to 
the^ask  than  English  writers,  judging  from  their  extensive  know- 
ledge in  comparative  anatomy,  and  their  long  array  of  celebrated 
writers  on  natural  history,  the  Cuviers,  Buffon,  &c 

BaudriUart,  in  his  "  Dictionnaire  des  Chasses"  describes  the 
French  Pointer  as  having  endurance  and  great  industry,  and  of 
their  being  used  oftentimes  solely  for  " la  grande  chasse"  In 
the  atlas  of  plates  accompanying  this  interesting  work  will  be 
found  two  distinct  and  extremely  correct  drawings  of  the  English 
Pointer,  and  also  an  engraving  of  the  French  variety,  which 
latter  certainly  is  represented  as  being  equally  if  not  more  mus- 
cular and  hardy  than  the  English. 

As  for  the  furrow  in  the  nose,  as  mentioned  by  Youatt,  no 
reference  is  made  to  it  in  connection  with  this  species,  and  in  the 
engraving  the  nose  is  square.  But  in  describing  another  variety, 
known  in  France  as  coming  from  Spain,  BaudriUart  states  that 
they  are  vulgarly  called  a9 deux  net,  parceque  ce  chien  a  Us 
narines  separtes  par  une  govttiere" 

As  for  Mr.  Youatt's  declaration  in  reference  to  the  furrow  in 
the  nose  "  materially  interfering  with  the  acuteness  of  smell"  I 
cannot  understand  how  or  on  what  principle  of  reasoning,  this 
slight  deviation  from  nature  should  affect  the  properties  of  the 
olfactory  apparatus.  That  these  furrow-nosed  dogs  are  inferior 
to  the  English  in  scenting  powers,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Youatt,  we 
do  not  question ;  but  that  their  deficiency  depends  upon  this  fur- 
row, remains  to  be  proven. 

This  furrow  in  the  nose  is  merely  a  deformity,  and,  like  many 
others  in  various  breeds  of  animals,  was  solely  the  result  of  acci- 
dent in  the  first  place — and  as  we  often  see,  even  in  the  human 
species,  the  deformities  and  infirmities  of  our  ancestors  entailed 
upon  their  progeny,  in  like  manner  has  this  "  cut  in  the  nose"  been 
so  extensively  inherited  by  succeeding  generations,  that  it  has  now 
become  a  distinctive  mark  of  a  whole  class  of  dogs. 

The  French  Pointer,  as  known  in  this  country,  is  a  beautiful 
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well-shaped,  compact,  square-nosed  dog;  not  so  long  or  high  as 
the  English,  but  extremely  well  built,  full  chested,  large  head, 
pendant  ears,  projecting  eyes,  large  feet,  and  thickish  tail. 

His  colour  is  seldom  white,  but  generally  intermingled  with 
small  spots  of  brown  or  chocolate  over  the  body,  and  more  par- 
ticularly over  the  <head  and  ears.  Such  a  dog  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  writer,  who  knows  nothing  of  his  ancestry,  but  is 
convinced  from  those  he  saw  in  France,  that  they  must  have 
been  imported  from  that  country. 

The  English  Pointer  will  now  claim  more  particularly  our 
attention.  It  is  quite  useless  to  go  into  a  general  description  of  an 
animal  of  whom  we  have  already  said  much,  and  with  whom 
we  are  all  familiar.  But  will  endeavour  to  mention  the  most 
striking  points  of  the  species,  which  marks  can  be  referred  to  as 
guides  in  the  purchase  of  a  dog. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  put  on  paper,  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory either  to  the  reader  or  writer,  the  peculiarities  of  any 
animal,  whereby  he  may  be  judged  pure  or  mixed.  However, 
there  are  generally  some  few  points  in  each  species,  that  can  be 
selected  as  proofs  of  their  genuineness  and  ability  to  perform 
certain  actions  peculiar  to  the  race. 

But  after  all,  more  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  good 
faith  of  the  seller,  or  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  Strain  from 
which  the  purchaser  selects — and  what  is  better  than  either,  from 
actual  observation  in  the  field — all  of  which  precautions  may, 
nevertheless,  prove  abortive,  and  our  dog  be  worthless, — as  will 
be  proven  by  the  following  recital.  A  friend  of  the  writer's, 
while  in  England,  being  desirous  to  possess  a  brace  of  fine  poin- 
ters to  send  home,  at  length,  after  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time, 
decided  upon  a  purchase,  based  upon  the  style,  action  and  hunting 
qualifications  of  the  dogs,  as  witnessed  in  the  field,  under  the 
supervision  of  one  of  the  "  Fancy,"  a  friend  of  the  owner,  a  re- 
tired sportsman,  who  was  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to 
part  with  these  favourite  animals. 

The  dogs  quartered  their  ground  well,  found  the  birds  easily, 
pointed  them  staunchly,  never  dared  to  flush,  and  withal  were 
wonderfully  obedient  to  every  call  and  gesture.   However,  as  this 
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disinterested  friend  on  enquiry  possessed  no  license,  he  would 
not  of  course  shoot ;  and  our  friend  not  being  provided  with  either 
gun  or  license,  no  birds  were  bagged  during  any  of  these  trials. 

The  dogs  each  time  performed  marvellously  well,  and  a  big 
price  was,  of  course,  demanded,  which  was  generously  paid,  and 
with  high  expectations  of  astonishing  us  sportsmen  at  home,  these" 
invaluable  animals  were  shipped  for  this  country,  where  they  ar- 
rived in  safe  keeping. 

The  hunting  season  came  around,  and  nothing  was  thought  of 
or  talked  of  in  the  little  circle,  but  our  friend's  "imported 
Pointers."  At  length,  one  bright  October  morning,  the  joyous 
owner,  big  with  expectations,  sallied  forth  to  the  fields,  with  these 
much-lauded  dogs.  See  how  lightly  they  spring  the  fences,  look 
•  how  they  range  far  and  wide  over  the  fields ! 

"See  how  the  welUanght  Pointer  leads  the  way; 
The  went  grows  warm ;  they  atop,  they  find  the  prey:** 

with  eager  step  the  sportsmen  advance,  the  covey  rises,  pop  go 
the  guns,  and  away  over  hill  and  dale  went  the  dogs,  yelping  like 
so  many  hounds  in  full  chase. 

.  One  of  these  valuable  animals,  more  frightened  than  the  other, 
was  soon  out  of  sight,  and  was  never  again  seen,  while  tfie  other 
could  never  afterwards  be  induced  to  follow  any  one  carrying  a 
gun. 

The  "  cat  was  now  out  of  the  bag ;"  the  dogs,  to  save  trouble 
and  expense,  were  broken  without  ever  having  heard  the  report 
of  a  gun. 

As  regards  the  size  of  the  English  Pointer,  we  may  say  that 
he  averages  in  length,  about  three  feet  from  tip  of  the  muzzle  to 
the  base  of  the  tail,  and  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  inches  high* 
His  head  not  bulky  nor  too  narrow,  the  frontal  sinuses  largely  de- 
veloped. The  muzzle  long  and  rather  tapering,  the  nostrils  large 
and  well  open,  the  ear  slightly  erect,  not  over  long,  and  the  tip  tri- 
angular ;  if  too  pendant,  large  and  rounded  at  the  tip,  there  is  too 
much  of  the  Hound  present.  The  eyes  lively  but  not  too  promi- 
nent, the  neck  rather  long  and  not  over  thick,  the  chest  broad, 
the  limbs  large  and  muscular,  the  paws  strong,  hard  and  wider, 
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the  body  and  loins  thin,  rather  than  bulky,  the  hind  quarters 
broad,  and  the  limbs  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  fore-mem* 
bers*  the  tail  long  and  tapering. 

Philadelphia,  February,  1846. 


BUFFALO  HUNTING. 

Few  gentlemen  have  enjoyed  more  sport  on  the  Western 
Prairies,  or  described  it  better,  than  H.  H.  Sibley,  Esq.,  of  St. 
Peters,  Wisconsin.  In  the  account  subjoined,  the  reader  will  see 
what  articles  of  equipment  are  required  to  enjoy  Buffalo-Hunting 
in  perfection,  while  at  the  same  time  it  contains  several  sugges- 
tions of  the  highest  importance  to  those  who  propose  making  an 
excursion  to  the  illimitable  prairies  which  skirt  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

"  In  the  month  of  October,  1842, 1  took  with  me  eight  horses 
and  carts,  in  charge  of  five  Canadians  and  one  American,  and 
with  my  old  hunting  companions,  Alex.  F.  and  Jack  Frazeh, 
wended  my  way  towards  the  buffalo  region.  We  expected  to 
find  these  animals  at  or  about  the  Mnday  Mecoche  Wakkon,  or 
Lake  of  the  Spirit  Land,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
The  first  few  days  we  amused  ourselves  with  shooting  grouse, 
ducks,  and  geese,  of  which  there  were  a  great  abundance.  One 
of  the  party  knocked  over  twenty  ducks  at  a  single  shot,  nineteen 
of  which  were  secured.  Of  course  we  did  not  lack  for  provant. 
As  we  advanced  further  inland,  where  we  hoped  to  find  elk,  a 
veto  was  put  on  all  discharges  of  fire-arms  at  small  game,  as  the 
report  of  a  gun  will  set  the  keen-eared  animals  in  motion  at  the 
distance  of  miles.  On  the  seventh  day  out,  Jack  Frazer  reported 
that  he  had  seen  some  game,  but  whether  buffalo  or  elk  he  could 
not  tell,  as  they  were  too  far  off.  Our  glass  being  put  in  requisi- 
tion, we  soon  found  them  to  be  a  small  herd  of  the  latter,  lying 
down  at  the  base  of  a  hill  about  six  miles  off  Notwithstanding 
the  excitement  which  warmed  us  at  the  prospect  of  a  chase,  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  which  broke  upon  our  vision  from  the  height 
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whereon  we  stood,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  thoughtless 
of  the  party.  A  large  lake,  which  might  have  been  taken  for  the 
'  Glimmer  Glass'  of  Cooper,  stretched  itself  out  at  right  angles 
with  our  course,  about  a  mile  beyond  where  the  elk  lay.  The 
prairie,  clothed  in  its  variegated  autumn  garb,  appeared  to  rise 
and  fall  like  the  undulations  of  the  ocean,  and  in  all  directions 
might  be  perceived  points  of  woodland  giving  forth  all  the  differ- 
ent tints  and  hues  peculiar  to  an  American  forest  A  thin  belt  of 
lofty  trees  encircled  the  lake,  showing  through  their  intervals  the 
bright  sheet  of  water,  which  lay,  unruffled  by  a  breeze,  in  all  its 
glorious  beauty.  It  seemed  almost  a  sacrilege  against  Nature 
thus  to  invade  her  solitudes,  only  to  carry  with  us  dismay  and 
death.  But  other,  and  certainly  not  more  holy  thoughts,  soon 
dissipated  in  us  al)  sense  of  the  magnificence  of  the  scene.  Our 
measures  were  taken  to  circumvent  the  elk. 

"  Alex.,  Jack  Frazer,  and  myself,  as  the  only  experienced  hunt- 
ers, were  to  approach  and  fire,  while  the  others  of  the  party 
mounted  their  horses,  and  were  stationed  under  the  cover  of  the 
hill,  except  one  man,  who  remained  in  charge  of  the  carts  and 
baggage.  With  this  man  I  left  my  hunting  horse,  ready  saddled, 
with  instructions  to  mount  as  soon  as  he  heard  our  guns,  and 
come  with  all  speed  to  my  stand.  These  precautions  taken,  and 
having  stripped  ourselves  of  all  superflous  clothing,  we  com- 
menced the  delicate  operation  of  approach.  A  few  yards  brought 
us  in  full  view  of  the  herd,  which,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  were 
lolling  lazily  in  the  sunshine.  Throwing  ourselves  flat  upon  the 
ground,  we  wormed  ourselves  along  with  Indian  stealthiness, 
under  cover  of  the  short  grass.  We  had  proceeded  thus  about 
half  a  mile,  when  we  came  to  a  marsh,  which  it  was  found  we 
must  necessarily  pass.  The  water  here  was  two  feet  deep,  and 
the  exertion  of  crawling  through  the  knotted  grass,  and  of  secur- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  our  guns  from  moisture,  while  we  kept 
ourselves  concealed,  was  excessively  severe.  By  dint  of  unre- 
mitting efforts  we  passed  silently  through  this  serious  obstacle, 
and  emerged  upon  dry  ground  within  sixty  yards  of  the  game. 
We  here  examined  our  arms,  renewed  our  primings,  and  sprang 
upon  our  feet,  not  wishing  to  fire  until  the  elk  rose.  As  these 
magnificent  creatures  bounded  off  in  great  confusion,  our  double- 
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barrels  were  discharged,  and  three  elk  fell  dead.  Jack  F.,  who 
sported  a  single-barrel,  made  a  clean  miss,  as  usual.  In  fact,  he 
was  a  miserable  shot  With  an  eye  like  an  eagle,  firm  nerves, 
and  active  withal  as  a  wild  cat,  it  was  not  one  of  Jack's  '  gifts* 
to  shoot  well.  Unfortunately  Alex.  F.  and  myself  had  aimed  our 
second  barrels  at  the  same  large  animal,  which  came  to  the 
ground  riddled  with  balls  and  buckshot,  otherwise  we  might  have 
secured  a  fourth  without  doubt  As  the  remaining  fifteen  or 
twenty  fled  at  full  speed,  we  could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  horse* 
men  as  they  discharged  their  pieces.  They  failed,  however,  to 
fait  a  single  elk.  My  horse  was  presently  at  my  side,  and  as 
soon  as  I  was  mounted,  the  noble  animal,  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  the  chase,  set  off  at  racing  speed.  The  elk  were  now  a  mile 
ahead,  and  I  passed  successively  each  of  the  Canadians  on 
their  jaded  horses,  vainly  struggling  to  keep  with  the  chase. 
Wright,  the  American,  who  was  well  mounted,  was  thrown 
headlong  from  the  saddle,  and  when  I  overtook  the  herd  after  a 
run  of  six  miles,  I  perceived  his  horse  running  side  by  side  with 
the  elk.  I  had  left  my  double-barrel  behind,  trusting  to  a  revolv- 
ing pistol  to  do  execution.  But  my  hands  were  so  benumbed 
by  long  immersion  in  the  cold  water,  that  I  could  not  pull  the 
trigger.  Shifting  the  revolver  to  my  left  hand,  I  managed  to  dis- 
charge it  at  a  large  female  elk,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
ten  feet  The  ball  took  effect  ft  posteriori,  and  the  animal  was 
so  much  wounded  that  she  plunged  headlong  into  a  wide  boggy 
stream,  through  which,  after  incredible  efforts,  she  succeeded  in 
passing,  leaving  me  no  other  alternative  than  to  abandon  the 
chase,  the  nature  of  the  ground  rendering  it  impossible  to  cross. 

"  I  succeeded  in  securing  the  runaway  horse,  with  which  I  re- 
turned to  my  companions,  who  had  already  made  preparations 
to  encamp  on  the  border  of  the  lake.  Here  we  spent  one  day  in 
preserving  the  meat  of  the  slain  elk,  which  was  accomplished  by 
cutting  it  into  thin  slices,  when  it  was  spread  out  upon  a  scaffold, 
and  a  fire  kindled  under,  which  soon  dried  it  thoroughly. 

"  The  next  morning  there  were  myriads  of  ducks  and  geese  in 
and  about  the  lake,  and  the  discipline  of  the  camp  was  so  far  re- 
laxed as  to  allow  a  few  shots  to  be  fired  among  them,  which 
afforded  us  an  ample  supply. 
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"Continuing  our  course  southwestwardly,  we  reached  Lac 
Blanc,  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  which  bore  upon  its  surface  swan, 
geese,  and  ducks  in  great  numbers,  which  we  did  not  disturb,  as 
there  was  fresh  '  sign9  of  elk,  and  traces  of  buffalo.  From  this 
point  we  followed  a  small  stream  which  ran  through  very  swampy 
ground,  and  which  was  literally  covered  with  wild-fowl.  These 
poor  creatures  were  not  at  all  shy,  giving  evidence  of  their  utter 
ignorance  of  the  arts  of  the  great  destroyer,  man.  In  fact,  geese, 
mallard,  and  other  wild  ducks,  were  innumerable,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  either  good  shot  of  the  party  might  have  destroyed  a 
thousand  in  a  day.  But  we  were  in  search  of  nobler  game,  and 
not  a  single  discharge  of  a  gun  was  permitted. 

"  The  day  after  we  struck  the  stream,  and  while  we  were  still 
following  it,  Jack  Frazer  was  going  along  in  the  high  grass  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  party,  when  he  threw  himself  suddenly 
from  his  horse,  and  appeared  to  seize  hold  of  some  object  at  his 
feet,  at  the  same  time  calling  for  assistance.  There  was  a 
general  roar  of  laughter  when  we  reached  him.  He  had  seized 
two  large  raccoons  which  were  sleeping  quietly  in  the  grass,  each 
one  by  the  tail.  Startled  at  this  unexpected  assault  upon  their 
nether  extremities,  the  coons  made  a  joint  effort  to  nab  our  friend 
Jack,  who,  with  tail-hold  fairly  fixed,  endeavoured  to  evade  their 
bite  by  jumping  about  in  all  directions.  He  was  so  expert  with 
his  sudden  pulls  and  twitches,  that  he  escaped  without  injury  for 
a  little  time,  until,  encumbered  with  the  weight  of  his  victims,  he 
ceased  hoppingt  and  at  that  moment  one  of  them  got  Jack  by  the 
leg,  when  he  incontinently  gave  up  the  battle.  With  a  desire  to 
see  fair  play,  none  of  us  would  interfere  while  this  farce  was 
being  enacted,  but  seeing  our  compagnon  so  badly  treated,  we 
revenged  him  by  knocking  the  coons  on  the  head. 

"  The  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  by  one  of  the  men  caused 
me  to  lose  a  shot  at  three  buffalo.  They  had  been  quietly  feeding 
on  the  low  grounds  along  the  stream,  when,  hearing  the  dis- 
charge, they  dashed  away  over  the  open  prairie.  After  holding 
a  conseil  de  guerre,  we  concluded  not  to  follow  them  until  the 
next  morning,  as  the  day  was  already  far  spent.  Selecting  a 
favourable  spot,  we  encamped,  and  the  arms  of  the  party  were 
put  in  order  for  the  expected  sport    A  large  buck  came  out  of 
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the  woods  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  without  perceiving 
us.  We  could  not  allow  him  to  be  fired  at  The  next  morning 
Jack  Frazer  was  despatched  with  the  most  active  of  the  Cana- 
dians to  reconnoitre.  In  a  short  time  they  returned,  and  reported 
that  three  buffalo  were  lying  down  in  one  of  the  low  places  in 
the  prairie.  Two  men  were  then  placed  in  charge  of  the  carts, 
with  directions  to  proceed  slowly  along  at  an  angle  slightly  de- 
viating from  the  line  to  the  buffalo,  while  the  rest  of  us,  seven  in 
number,  mounted  our  horses,  and  prepared  for  the  chase. 

"Approaching  the  bulls  within  three  hundred  yards,  we  charged 
down  the  hill  upon  them  at  full  speed.  The  first  flight  of  the 
buffalo  is  comparatively  slow,  but  when  pressed  by  the  huntsman, 
the  rapidity  with  which  these  apparently  unwieldly  animals  get 
over  the  ground,  is  amazing.  Alex.  F.  and  myself  having  the 
fleetest  horses,  each  of  us  singled  out  a  victim,  leaving  the  third 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  remainder.  We  were  shortly  alongside, 
and  our  double  barrels  told  with  deadly  effect,  the  huge  beasts 
rolling  on  the  ground  in  death,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  each 
other.  The  other  horsemen  followed  the  remaining  buffalo,  dis- 
charging numberless  shots  at  him,  but  notwithstanding  each  man 
swore  that  he  had  hit  him,  the  bull  got  clean  off,  and  his  pursuers 
were  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by  the  sight  of  a  large  herd  of 
cattle,  which  they  were  unwilling  to  disturb  until  we  joined  them. 
Meanwhile  the  prairie  had  been  set  on  fire  by  some  Indian  to 
windward  of  us,  and  as  the  wind  blew  violently,  the  flames  came 
down  upon  us  with  such  rapidity  that  we  had  not  even  time  to 
secure  the  meat  of  the  two  buffalo  killed.  It  was  decided  to 
attempt  a  passage  through  the  flaming  barrier,  leaving  the  men 
with  the  carts  to  get  to  some  shelter  ere  the  fire  reached  them. 
Five  times  did  we  approach  the  raging  element,  and  as  many 
times  were  we  repulsed,  scorched  and  almost  suffocated,  until,  by 
a  desperate  use  of  whip  and  spur,  we  leaped  our  horses  across 
the  line  of  fire,  looking,  as  we  emerged  from  the  cloud  of  smoke, 
more  like  individuals  from  the  lower  regions,  than  inhabitants  of 
this  earth. 

"  It  took  some  time  to  recover  from  the  exhaustion  attendant 
upon  our  enterprise,  when,  being  fully  prepared  at  all  points,  we 
went  off  in  search  of  the  buffalo.    We  shortly  discovered  them  on 
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the  top  of  a  hill,  which  was  bare  of  grass,  and  to  which  the  fire 
had  driven  them.  Alex.  F.  and  myself  made  a  large  circle  to  gain 
the  rear  of  the  herd,  and  the  rest,  placing  themselves  out  of  view, 
waited  for  our  charge.  When  about  half  a  mile  distant,  the  huge 
mass  set  itself  in  motion,  and  the  herd,  composing  several  hun- 
dreds, took  to  flight.  We  were  soon  among  them,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  fire-arms  from  all  the  horsemen  was  incessant  and  well- 
sustained.  Alex.  F.  and  myself  had  each  shot  two  cows,  and 
others  of  the  party  had  succeeded  in  bringing  down  an  animal 
or  two,  when  we  all  bore  down  en  masse,  close  to  the  heels  of  the 
affrighted  buffalo.  Jack  Frazer's  horse  stumbled  over  a  calf,  fell, 
and  threw  his  rider  headlong  from  the  saddle.  Merely  casting  a 
glance,  to  ascertain  that  Jack's  neck  was  not  broken,  away  we 
sped,  until  horse  after  horse  gave  out,  and  in  a  short  time  I  found 
myself  alone  with  the  herd,  the  nearest  of  my  companions  being 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  rear. 

"  There  was  a  very  fine  fat  cow  in  the  centre  of  the  band,  which 
I  made  several  attempts  to  separate  from  the  others,  but  without 
effect  She  kept  herself  close  to  an  old  bull,  who,  by  his  enor- 
mous size,  appeared  to  be  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe.  Being  re- 
solved to  get  rid  of  this  encumbrance,  I  shot  the  old  fellow 
behind  the  shoulder.  The  wound  was  mortal,  and  the  bull  left 
the  herd,  and  went  off,  at  a  slow  gallop,  in  a  different  direction. 
As  soon  as  I  had  fired,  I  slackened  the  speed  of  my  horse  to  enable 
me  to  reload,  determining  to  pursue  the  retiring  mass,  trusting  to 
find  the  wounded  animal  on  my  return.  Unfortunately,  I  changed 
my  mind,  and  rode  after  the  bull  to  give  him  the  coup  de  grace. 
I  rode  carelessly  along  with  but  one  barrel  of  my  gun  loaded, 
when,  upon  getting  near  the  buffalo,  he  turned  as  quick  as  light- 
ning to  charge.  At  this  critical  instant  I  had  risen  in  my  stir- 
rups, and  released  my  hold  on  the  bridle  rein.  At  the  moment 
the  buffalo  turned,  my  horse,  frightened  out  of  his  propriety,  gave 
a  tremendous  bound  side- wise,  and,  alas !  that  I  shall  tell  it,  threw 
Hal  clear  out  of  the  saddle,  and  within  ten  feet  of  the  enraged 
monster!  Here  was  a  predicament!  Imagine  your  humble 
servant  face  to  face  with  the  brute,  whose  eyes  glared  through  the 
long  hair  which  garnished  his  fronlet  like  coals  of  fire— the  blood 
streaming  from  his  nostrils.    In  this  desperate  situation  I  made 
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up  my  mind,  that  my  only  chance  for  escape  was  to  look  my 
enemy  in  the  eye:  as  any  attempt  to  run  would  only  invite 
attack.  Holding  my  gun  ready  cocked  to  fire  if  he  attempted  a 
rush,  I  stood  firmly,  although  I  must  confess  I  was  awfully 
frightened,  and  thought  my  last  hour  had  come !  How  long  he 
stood  there  pawing  and  roaring,  I  have  now  not  the  least  idea, 
but  certainly  thought  he  was  a  long  time  making  his  decision 
what  he  should  do.  At  last  he  turned  slowly  away,  and  I  gave 
him  a  parting  salute,  which  let  out  the  little  blood  left  in  his  body. 
He  went  a  short  distance  and  fell  dead. 

"  I  did  not  fail  to  render  due  homage  to  that  Almighty  Being 
who  had  so  wonderfully  preserved  my  life.  The  frequenter  of 
Nature's  vast  solitudes  may  be  a  wild  and  reckless,  but  he  can- 
not be  essentially  an  irreligious  man.  The  solemn  silence  of 
forest  and  prairie — the  unseen  dangers  which  are  incident  to  this 
mode  of  life,  and  the  consciousness  that  Providence  alone  can 
avert  them  ;  all  these  have  the  effect  to  lead  even  the  thoughtless 
man,  occasionally,  to  reflection. 

u  The  only  one  of  the  party  within  view  now  came  up.  I  was 
so  near  the  buffalo  when  dismounted,  that  he  thought  I  had  struck 
him  with  the  barrels  of  my  gun.  I  despatched  him  in  search  of 
my  horse,  which,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  had  followed  the  herd 
of  buffalo  at  full  speed.  I  now  felt  much  pain  in  one  of  my  feet, 
which  had  received  a  serious  blow  when  I  fell.  I  had  to  use  my 
hunting-knife  to  free  me  from  sock  and  moccasin,  and  in  ten  minutes 
I  was  unable  to  walk,  or  even  stand  without  support.  Knowing 
the  man  who  had  gone  after  my  horse  to  be  a  mere  tyro  in 
woodcraft,  I  feared  be  would  not  be  able  to  find  his  way  back  to 
me,  and  being  ten  miles  from  camp,  with  no  fuel  to  light  a  fire, 
and  clad  in  scanty  Indian  costume,  the  prospect  of  spending  a 
cold  October  night  where  I  was,  was  any  thing  but  agreeable.  I 
had  no  other  alternative  than  to  load  my  gun  heavily  with  pow- 
der, and  discharge  it  in  quick  succession,  hoping  that  some  of  my 
comrades  would  hear  the  reports  and  come  to  my  aid.  After  a 
short  time  spent  in  this  pleasant  exercise,  I  perceived  Jack 
Frazer,  who,  having  recovered  his  horse,  was  looking  for  the 
rest  of  the  party,  when  my  gun  attracted  his  attention.  I  de- 
spatched him  after  the  missing  man,  and  he  soon  returned  with 
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him  and  my  horse.  When  I  mounted  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
could  support  myself  in  the  saddle. 

"  On  our  way  to  camp,  we  discovered  a  single  buflalo-cow 
feeding.  Jack  started  off  in  pursuit  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  a  most  beautiful  chase,  albeit  unable  to  take  part  in  it 
The  cow  made  for  the  height  of  land  opposite,  and  as  she  reached 
the  summit  Jack  overtook  her,  when  she  turned,  and  charged 
him  furiously.  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  him,  for  the  animal 
was  within  three  feet  when  he  discharged  his  gun.  I  saw  her 
fall,  before  the  report  of  his  gun  reached  my  ears :  the  ball  had 
broken  her  neck.  Had  it  taken  effect  in  any  other  part,  Jack 
must  have  been  seriously  injured,  if  not  killed. 

"  When  we  got  to  the  camping-ground,  all  the  party  were  as- 
sembled. The  injury  I  had  received  was  of  too  serious  a  nature 
to  allow  of  rest  I  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  being  satisfied 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  surgical  assistance  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, I  determined  to  return  home— offering  to  leave  four  men 
with  Alex,  and  Jack,  if  they  were  disposed  to  continue  the  sport 
The  disappointment  was  a  serious  one,  but  my  hunting  com- 
panions refused  to  leave  me,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  next 
day  should  be  employed  in  securing  the  meat  of  the  buffalo  killed, 
and  the  day  following  we  should  leave  for  home. 

"  In  the  morning,  while  the  men  went  in  search  pf  the  meat,  we 
rode  over  to  get  a  view  of  the  *  Minday  Mecoche  Wakkon,'  or 
1  Lake  of  the  Spirit  Land/  already  mentioned.  This  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  has  an  island  in  it,  which  the  Sioux  Indians  never 
venture  upon — as  they  believe  it  to  be  the  residence  of  demons. 
Their  traditions  say  that  in  days  of  yore,  several  of  that  tribe 
landed  upon  the  island  from  a  canoe,  when  they  were  instantly 
seized  and  devoured.  Hence  the  name.  We  saw  several  others 
disporting  themselves  in  the  lake,  apparently  not  much  afraid 
of  us,  or  of  the  spirits  of  the  island. 

"  When  all  was  ready  for  our  departure  homewards,  I  told  my 
companions  that  as  our  progress  would  be  necessarily  slow  with 
the  loaded  carts,  they  would  have  time  to  scan  the  country  on 
either  side  of  us,  and  perhaps  find  buffalo,  and  they  could  easily 
rejoin  us  at  night.  This  plan  suited  them  well,  and  they  were  off 
bright  and  early,  while  we  retraced  our  trail — myself  on  horse- 
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back,  leading  the  procession.  About  noon  I  perceived,  directly 
in  our  line  of  march,  a  large  herd  of  elk,  and  I  made  a  signal  to 
the  men  to  halt  I  then  despatched  them  to  give  the  elk  a  volley, 
bidding  them  to  be  very  careful  in  approaching,  while  I,  with  my 
game  leg,  rode  to  windward  to  endeavour  to  get  a  shot  as  they 
passed.  Having  ensconced  myself  snugly  in  ambush,  I  presently 
heard  a  rustling  in  the  bushes,  and  a  huge  buck  came  bounding 
out  close  to  me.  I  could  have  keeled  him  over  with  a  load  of 
No.  6,  but  I  forbore  to  pull  trigger  on  him,  lest  I  should  spoil  the 
sport  of  my  party,  and  he  got  safely  off.  In  two  minutes  after 
the  whole  herd  of  elk  went  dashing  past,  but  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance for  me  to  shoot  The  men,  as  I  feared,  made  a  bungling 
attempt  to  get  near  the  elk,  and  had  been  discovered.  There 
must  have  been  a  hundred  or  more  in  this  band,  and  we  watched 
their  movements  with  lively  pleasure  as  they  bounded  over  the 
prairie.  Alex.  F.  and  Jack  Frazer  joined  us  in  the  evening, 
having  three  buffalo  tails  pendant  at  their  belts — trophies  of  the 
number  slain.  They  had  fallen  in  with  several  large  droves,  of 
buffalo,  and  might  have  killed  many  more,  but  as  the  meat  could 
not  be  taken,  they  very  properly  abstained  from  useless  slaughter, 
"  We  hastened  homewards  as  fast  as  our  trammelled  condition 
would  allow,  only  now  and  then  shooting  a  few  ducks  or  other 
wildfowl,  wherewith  to  make  a  bouillon  in  the  evening.  On  the 
22d  day  after  our  departure  from  home,  we  reached  our  domiciles, 
having,  in  the  interval,  killed  sixteen  buffalo,  three  elk,  eight  rac- 
coons, twelve  wolves,  seven  geese,  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
ducks,  and  eighty  grouse,  besides  sundry  other  small  snaps  not 
worth  recording/' 
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In  the  year  1842,  twenty-three  officers  belonging  to  the  Cold- 
stream and  Grenadier  Guards,  stationed  in  Canada,  killed  during 
a  short  hunting  tour,  ninety-three  Moose.  The  Hon.  Capt- 
Grimston  killed  also  a  Caraboo,  the  only  one  shot  by  any  of 
the  hunters,  though  their  tracks  were  seen  by  several  of  them. 
None  of  the  parties  were  absent  more  than  fourteen  days  from 
the  garrison,  of  which  not  above  six  or  eight  were  spent  on  the 
hunting  grounds. 

In  the  winter,  great  numbers  of  moose  are  killed  in  Hamilton 
and  other  interior  counties  of  New  York.  Not  less  than  eight 
were  killed  within  forty  miles  of  Lake  Pleasant,  in  the  winter 
of  1844-5.  The  hunter  is  generally  obliged  to  follow  them  on 
snow-shoes,  and  they  frequently  will  trot  for  three  days,  before 
being  overtaken  and  brought  to  bay. 

The  annexed  descriptions  of  moose  hunting,  as  practised  in 
Canada,  are  from  the  pen  of  J.  H.  Willis,  Esq.,  of  Quebec,  who 
furnished  them  to  the  editor  of  this  work.  The  following  incident 
occurred  on  Black  Lake,  near  the  Caraboo  Mountains.  The 
cabin  of  the  writer  was  situated  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake.  We  should  premise  that  the  moose,  when  calling 
each  other,  make  a  noise  like  the  sound  of  a  horn,  for  which 
purpose  the  huntsmen  use  a  common  cow  horn,  and  immersing 
it  partly  in  the  water,  and  blowing,  it  will  send  forth  the  lowing 
of  the  moose,  and  the  noble  bucks  will  soon  be  heard  answering 
in  the  distant  glens,  and  will  ere  long  make  their  appearance 
along  the  border  of  the  lake  or  river  in  search  of  their  mates. 

"The  Real  Moose  Hunter  of  Canada"  relates  the  incident 
subjoined,  which  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1841 : — 

"  I  proceeded  with  my  friend  of  the  wood,  old  Tonquin,  in  a 
bark  canoe  from  the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  with  forty  splendid 
salmon  trout,  taken  during  the  day,  to  our  camp.  I  had  just 
finished  an  excellent  dinner,  cuite  a  la  Buche,  when  old  Tonquin 
asked  me  the  time  of  day.  '  Just  five,  old  cock,*  says  I.  *  It  be 
time  blow  horn — moose  come  soon  V  He  blew  a  loud  and  pro- 
longed blast,  which  was  immediately  answered  from  both  shores. 
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Soon  all  was  bustle  on  the  Rock ;  oat  went  the  fire,  and  down 

came  my  tent ;  rifles  loaded,  canoe  launched,  and  sill  ready,  I 

took  my  double-barrel  and  crossed  over  with  my  canoe  to  the 

Caraboo  Mountain  side,  and  old  Tonquin  to  the  opposite  one.    I 

heard  another  lowing  from  the  mountain,  and  the  old  hunter 

again  answerea.  "Finding  that  the  moose  would  strike  the  river 

lower  down  than  where  I  stood,  I  hastened  to  the  headland  to 

keep  a  good  look-out    I  had  not  been  five  minutes  at  my  post, 

before  I  saw  on  the  opposite  shore  a  very  large  moose,  with 

antlers  looking  more  like  a  bush  than  horns.    Old  Tonquin 

again  put  .the  horn  in  the  water,  and  produced  a  low  sound,  as 

from  a  moose.    I  saw  the  noble  animal  look  round  and  snuff  the 

air,  and  then  spring  into  the  lake;  the  waters  divided,  and  flew 

up   on   both  sides  full  twenty  feet  high  [! !]    He  directed  his 

course  through  the  lake  straight  for  old  Tonquin.    '  Look  out, 

now,  old  chap  P  says  I. — *  Mind  your  canoe,  old  fellow — remember 

it  is  only  bark  P    Down  crouched  the  old  hunter  in  the  canoe, 

and  I  could  see  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  over  the  edge.    On  came 

the  noble  deer,  blowing  like  a  whale.     I  could  hardly  breathe, 

so  intense  was  I  on  the  sport — my  breath  was  prolonged  to  such 

a  length,  that  I  could  hear  the  throbbing  of  my  heart  as  plain 

as  if  I  had  been  thumping  with  my  fist  on  a  drum-head. — Bang ! 

—'What  a  shot!— Missed,  by  Jupiter P— Bang /— « What  a 

second! — Missed  again,  by  Jove!'     Up  rose  the  moose, -over 

went  old  Tonquin  and  canoe !    Cry  after  cry  rent  the  air  from 

the  old  man.    The  moose  once  more  sprung  ogt  of  the  water, 

with  the  old  fellow  holding  on  to  his  mane.    I  saw  it  was  a 

hard  struggle,  Tonquin  trying  to  get  on  his  back.    Round  and 

round  swam  the  deer — he's  up,  by  the  powers !    Now  came 

the  moose  towards  me,  then  stooped  and  rolled  over,  old  Tonquin 

holding  on  like  grim  death.    At  last  on  the  moose  came  towards 

me,  and  my  anxiety  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  firmly  believe 

that  my  hands  had  become  paralysed  from  excitement  and  holding 

my  rifle  so  tight.   At  last  with  a  bound  and  a  leap  the  deer  came 

to  land  a  few  feet  from  me.    Bang  went  one  barrel — the  moose 

staggered  and  fell  on  his  knees — bang  went  the  second,  the 

contents  of  which  took  effect  in  the  head,  and  the  noble  animal 

lay  stretched  on  the  beach,  with  the  old  man  still  clinging  to 
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him,  and  it  was  many  minutes  before  the  game  old  fellow  could 
be  made  to  let  go  his  hold,  or  before  he  could  gather  his  senses 
sufficiently  to  understand  where  he  was,  or  what  had  passed.  The 
first  words  he  uttered  were, « /  no  blow  horn  again — he  be  devil 
dot  moose  T  The  moose  proved  to  be  a  prime  one,  in  good 
season,  having  fourteen  branches  to  his  antlers,  and  measuring 
six  feet  extended,  and  eight  feet  from  the  hoof  to  the  top  of  the 
shoulder." 

CLOSE  QUARTERS  WITH  A  BULL  MCOSE  AT  NIGHT. 

In  travelling  from  the  Lower  Canadian  Province  into  the 
eastern  townships,  about  fifty  miles  after  leaving  the  banks  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  opposite  the  pretty  town  of  Trois  Rivieres, 
and  neair  twenty  above  what  is  termed  "  the  French  country!1 
that  is,  the  tract  in  the  occupation  of  the  old  Canadian  settlers, 
you  strike  upon  the  little  straggling  village  of  Drummondville. 
This  village  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  rapid,  broken,  and 
romantic  river  St  Francis,  and  is  reckoned  a  sort  of  border  or 
outlying  settlement  of  the  townships.  In  appearance  there  is 
little  to  attract  particular  notice  or  admiration  about  the  place; 
but  the  locale,  like  Hamilton  Co.,  in  New  York,  and  the  highlands 
of  Pennsylvania,  however  unpromising  to  the  farmer,  makes  up 
most  amply  to  the  sportsman,  as  there  is  an  abundance  and 
variety  of  game  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  well  as  the  wide 
forest  region  around  it  This  latter  extends  backward  from  the 
river,  on  either  side,  and  stretches  away  to  a  vast  distance  behind 
the  thinly  settled  concessions,  and  presents  splendid  hunting- 
grounds  for  the  moose,  caraboo,  common  deer,  bear,  martin, 
mink,  raccoon,  and  the  numerous  other  small  quarry  of  value  in 
the  hunter's  eye,  occasionally  sprinkled  with  a  catamount  or 
two,  for  variety-sake,  and  which  give  the  hunters  often  a  new 
feature  in  the  relation  of  their  exploits  around  the  camp  fire. 

In  this  region  resides  a  gentleman  who  is  known  throughout 
the  country  as  "  Bob  Millar,  the  Moose  Hunter."  Our  cor- 
respondent describes  him  in  the  following  terms : — 

"Bob  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  worthy  half-pay  officer,  long  settled 
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in  *  them  diggins,'  and  from  his  raising  up  from  the  height  of  a 
buckhound's  knee,  has  been  intimately  and  practically  conversant 
with  powder  and  buckshot,  rifle  bores  and  double-barrels,  and 
at  an  age  when  other  boys  had  not  an  idea  beyond  whip  tops 
and  pea  guns.  As  may  be  supposed,  where  the  innate  propensity 
existed,  and  the  scene  of  action  with  such  exciting  materiel  on 
all  sides  offered  its  allurements,  our  young  sportsman  has  profited 
largely  and  well  by  closely  noting  the  skill  and  tact  of  the  nume- 
rous first-rate  Indian  and  other  hunters,  with  whom  he  has  been 
out  in  the  bush  on  *  hunting  scrapes'  lasting  for  weeks.    He  is 
now  a  square-set,  well-limbed,  handsome  young  daredevil,  of 
some   five-and-twenty  years'   fashioning,   strong    and   wicked 
when  vexed,  as  a  buffalo  bull-calf,  and  as  light  and  agile  as 
a  sucking  caraboo.    He  is  always  first  in  at  a  raising,  quilt- 
ing, dance,  or  election  fight,  and  the  last  out  of  them.    He 
farms  occasionally,  pearls  a  trifle— being  a  first-rate  *  scorcher/ 
trades  a  bit  in  a  knowing  way,  having  cut  his  eye  teeth  pretty 
clearly  through  already;  but  these  are  all  dry  matters  of  business* 
Hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing,  in  their  several  seasons,  are  Bob's 
most  peculiar  and  delighting  pursuits ;  and  it  would  do  one's 
heart  and  eyesight  good  to  see  his  canoes,  paddles,  fish-spears, 
lines,  muskrat  and  otter  traps, — his  guns,  hunting  knives,  snow* 
shoes,  leash  of  buckbounds,  toboggins,  leathern  coat  and  leggins, 
pack,  tomahawk,  and  a  score  of  other  matters  of  hunting  gear 
and  convenience,  all  of  the  primest  description  and  in  first-rate 
order.    No  ragged,  half-Indian  looking  fellow,  with  a  month's 
beard  on  his  mug,  and  a  fox-tail  in  his  cap,  with  rifle  at  shoulder 
and  hound  at  heel,  slinks  out  from  some  bush-road,  or  'blaze,' 
into  the  village,  but  takes  his  way  to  Bob's  shanty  direct,  where 
a  warm  welcome  is  always  given — particularly,  if  the  'lie'  of 
a  mooseyard,  or  a  bear  track,  recently  discovered,  is  a  promised 
matter  of  discussion.    Bob  has  derived  his  nam  de  ckasse, c  The 
Moose  Hunter,'  from  his  great  success  in  hunting  this  animal, 
and,  I  believe  more  particularly  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
killed  the  largest  moose  known  to  hunters  in  these  regions,  some 
few  winters  ago." 
Willis  has  furnished  us  with  the  annexed  account,  in  Bob's 
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own  words,  of  a  "turn  up'9  he  had  last  winter  in  a  moonlight 
night,  with  a  bull  moose.  He  had,  Bob  said,  frequently  expe- 
rienced "  starts,"  but  never  such  "  a  regular  built  one"  as  this : — 

"  It  was  a  fine,  clear,  frosty  day,  early  in  February,  when  I 
started  to  go  some  five  or  six  miles  down  the  river  to  a  shooting- 
spree  which  was  to  take  place  in  Gatlin's  clearing.  A  splendid 
rifle,  and  accoutrements  to  match,  was  the  prize,  put  up  by  a 
young  man  about  to  change  his  bush  life  for  the  drudgery  of  a 
merchant's  office  in  one  of  the  cities ;  and  as  a  large  number  of 
young  fellows  from  the  settlements  round  were  congregated  on 
the  occasion,  it  was  quite  a  holiday  affair,  and  great  fun  and  good 
feeling  predominated. 

***** 

"  I  left  the  boys  still  tearing  away  to  their  hearts'  content,  and 
started  on  my  homeward  route  about  sunset  Having  occasion 
to  see  a  back  settler  about  some  '  salts'  which  he  had  promised 
to  sell  me,  and  always  having  an  eye  to  the  main  chance — busi- 
ness before  pleasure,  and  after  it,  too,  you  know — I  struck  off  the 
main  road,  having  strapped  on  my  snow-shoes,  to  make  a  circuit 
of  about  three  miles  back  through  the  woods  to  the  lot  where  the 
man  had  pitched  his  shanty.  I  should  also  mention  that  I  was 
accompanied  by  George,  there,"  (pointing  to  his  brother,  a  hand- 
some, curly-headed  lad  of  fourteen,  dressed  in  a  smock  frock, 
and  who  was  busy  on  one  side  making  a  toboggin  or  Indian 
sled,)  "  who  had  been  down  with  me  to  the  shooting-match. 

"  As  the  evening  was  a  fine,  clear,  frosty  one,  and  the  rising 
moon  diffused  a  bright,  silvery  light,  which,  reflected  from  the 
glittering  snow,  made  all  things  as  plain  almost  to  the  eye  as  by 
day,  we  jogged  snugly  through  the  bush  on  our  snow-shoes,  know- 
ing well  the  '  lay'  of  the  land,  and  so  to  shape  our  course  through 
the  several  choppings,  as  to  bring  us  out  in  our  circuitous  route 
to  the  main  road  again.  In  about  somewhat  less  than  an  hour 
we  struck  the  location,  and,  on  making  our  way  up  to  the  log- 
hut,  we  saw  black  Saunders,  the  owner's  help  (he  himself  being 
absent),  chopping  wood  at  the  door.  He  threw  down  his  axe  on 
receiving  my  hail,  and  running  towards  us  gave  a  loud  shout, 
and  whirling  his  fur  cap  round  his  head,  cut  an  outrageously 
fantastic  caper  or  two,  as  he  roared  out — '  Ya,  ya,  Massa  Bob, 
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I  so  glad  you  come.  You  have  your  gun,  axe,  knife,  ebery  ting, 
— good,  good.  What  you  tink  ?  You  no  b'lieve,  praps.  Why, 
down  near  the  long  elm,  just  under  de  hill,  back  here  of  our 
cleering,  about  an  hour  ago,  I  seed  two  moose, — Lor  a  mighty  i 
— and  de  hee  fellow  big  as  a  small  barn  1  Dey  started  into  de 
bush  when  I  come  on  dem,  and  dey  cant  be  very  fur  yet  Boss 
is  away  in  de  upper  settlement — dere  is  no  gun  in  de  shanty — 
and  I  was  jist  sorry  at  my  heart  dat  dey  should  go. — But  ya ! — 
you  are  cum ;  start  right  away  on  dere  tracks,  dere  is  fine  moon- 
shine, and  you  will  praps  catch  dat  dreadful,  ugly-looking,  big 
beggar.' — The  latter  part  of  the  nigger's  address  was  needless, 
for  the  mention  of  the  large  moose  quite  set  up  my  blood,  parti- 
cularly, as  among  the  Indian  hunters  from  below,  there  was  a 
rumour  latterly,  of  a  tremendous  sized  bull-moose  which  had  been 
seen  occasionally  in  the  neighbouring  hunting-grounds,  by  some 
of  their  parties,  but  had  never  been  yet  come  up  with. 

**  I  was  soon  ready  for  the  job.  The  night  was  as  clear  as  day 
nearly,  and  I  could  reckon  on  making  the  track  out  well  even  in 
the  wtoods,  and  by  the  black  fellow's  account  the  game  could  not 
be  far  off!  I  lamented  the  absence  of  my  dogs,  as  I  had  tied 
them  up  at  home  before  going  to  the  shooting  spree,  but,  as  the 
thing  could  not  be  helped,  I  pushed  away  to  get  on  the  track, 
after  directing  my  brother  to  remain  at  the  shanty — it  being  use- 
less for  him  to  accompany  me,  having  no  gun,  and  from  his 
youth  not  competent  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  the  chase  should  it 
turn  out  a  lengthy  one. 

"I  was  soon  at  the  big  elm  below  the  hill,  and  dashed  upon 
the  moose  path  with  a  light  heart,  fatigued,  even  as  I  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  the  exercise  I  had  gone  through  during  the 
day.  The  night  was  frosty,  bracing,  and  clear  as  daylight 
almost* — the  crisp  snow  creaking  under  the  quick  tread  of  my 
snow-shoes,  as  1  kept  on  along  the  track,  sometimes  being  across 
wide  natural  clearings,  and  then  striking  off  through  close, 
thickly-grown  parts  of  the  brush.  You  may  judge,  also,  how  I 
strained  my  eyesight  and  hearing,  to  get  sight  or  sound  of  my 
game — and  of  the  incessant  deceptions  which  presented  them- 
selves in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  woods.  Often,  a  clump  of  tall 
bushes,  in  the  dusky  distance  among  the  trees,  would  arrest  my 
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course,  and  up  the  rifle  would  go, — but  a  moment's  steady  gaze 
would  detect  the  deceit,  and  I  would  stride  out  again  more 
vigorously  on  my  course.  To  shorten  the  length  of  my  story, 
in  about  an  hour  from  starting,  in  which  time  I  must  have  gone 
full  five  miles  into  the  bush,  such  was  my  dashing  onward  haste, 
I  came  upon  an  open  spot  where  the  moonlight  was  shining 
down,  and  there,  through  the  leafless  trees  which  thinly  grew 
around,  I  saw,  whilst  yet  at  some  distance  from  it,  a  sight  which 
made  my  heart  leap  up  within  me.  The  opening  might  have  been 
something  like  an  acre  large,  and  at  the  further  side,  a  sort  of 
bank  shot  suddenly  up  about  three  yards  high.  Strongly  relieved 
against  the  clear  white  snow  facing  of  this,  in  the  bright  moon- 
light, stood  the  two  moose  close  to  each  other;  one  of  them,  a 
cow,  was  rather  undersized,  but  the  male  was  so  unusually — I 
might  say  so  immensely — large,  compared  with  any  I  had  pre- 
viously seen — and  I  had  ( turned  up*  many  a  noble  fellow  in  my 
day — that  I  really,  for  a  minute  or  so,  was  startled  at  the  sight, 
and  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  were  not  once  more  playing 
me  false.  * 

"  As  may  be  supposed,  there  was  little  time  to  be  lost  The 
bull  moose  stood  from,  and  the  female  with  her  head  towards 
me, — they  were,  in  fact,  standing  as  the  phrase  is,  *  heads  and 
tails/ — almost  touching  each  other.  The  forehand  of  the  cow, 
which  was  nearest,  covering  partially  that  of  her  gigantic  con- 
sort From  the  quickening  flap  of  their  huge  ugly  ears,  I  knew 
they  were  on  the  qui  vive,  and  ready  for  a  dash  forward,  as  they 
must  have  heard  the  tread  of  my  snow-shoes,  crashing  however 
lightly,  through  the  brush  topping  of  the  snow  in  the  woods,  as  I 
came  up.  The  gun  I  had,  though  a  plain  bore,  single-barrel,  I 
knew  to  be  a  *  good  'un,'  (my  ordinary  hunting-rifle  I  had  sent 
up  to  Montreal  some  time  before  for  repairs,)  and  as  I  was  fear- 
ful of  a  start,  and  missing  the  chance  of  a  shot,  also  from  the 
positions  of  the  animals,  I  dropped  a  second  ball  over  the  first, 
and  levelled  fair  for  the  lower  edge  line  of  the  cow's  fore-shoul- 
der, where  it  just  covered  that  of  the  male  moose  immediately 
behind  the  blade.  I  fired,  and  the  effect  was  told  by  a  sort  of 
loud  screeching  snort,  an  immense  plunge,  a  whirling  cloud  of 
snow,  through  which  I  could  see  the  smaller  beast  tumble  over, 
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and  then,  -with  a  floundering  gait,  follow  on  the  track  of  the  other, 
'which,  with  a  desperate  bound  forward,  dashed  off  through  an 
open  glade  leading  out  of  the  clearing.  I  knew  I  had  hit  one 
pretty  severely — perhaps  touched  both  of  them,  and  could  easily 
track  them  now,  as  loss  of  blood  would  soon  slacken  the  speed 
of  their  usual  high-darting  trot.  I  proceeded  to  reload  my  gun, 
therefore,  before  I  pushed  after  them,  and  judge  of  my  surprise 
and  vexation  to  find  but  one  ball  left  in  my  pouch.  True  it  was, 
— I  had  idly  fired  away  the  rest  at  the  shooting-match,  and  my 
gun  being  loaded  before  starting  homeward,  I  never  gave  the 
matter  a  thought  in  my  eagerness,  when  I  set  out  upon  the 
moose  tracks.  Mortifying  as  was  this  discovery,  there  was  now 
no  help  for  it,  as  I  was  too  far  from  the  ready  means  of  a  supply. 

"  From  the  quantity  of  blood  upon  the  spot  where  the  moose 
had  been  standing,  and  along  their  tracks,  I  knew  good  execution 
had  been  done  with  my  shot.  I  briskly  followed  after  them,  and 
in  about  ten  minutes  came  up  with  the  female— the  male  being 
out  of  sight.  It  appeared  that  I  had  broken  her  fore-leg  just 
above  the  knee,  which  must  have  been  done  through  her  starting 
with  an  upward  bound,  just  as  I  fired — she  was  frightened,  per- 
haps, at  the  flash  of  the  priming  (my  gun-lock  not  being  on  the 
percussion  principle)  through  the  bushes,  as  her  head  was  towards 
me.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  poor  thing  was  crippled  so  severely 
that  she  soon  gave  up  her  struggles  to  follow  her  companion 
through  the  deep  snow,  and  stood  still.  She  gave  me  a  most 
piteous  look  with  her  large  brown  eyes,  and  uttered  mournfully 
that  trumpet-like  bleat,  peculiar  to  the  cow  moose,  as  if  entreat- 
ing for  her  life.  But  hunters  heed  not  these  matters  much,  and 
as  I  was  hotly  eager  to  come  up  with  the  big  fellow,  who  was 
also  evidently  hit,  by  the  blood-sprinkled  tracks  he  left  behind 
him,  a  thrust  or  two  of  my  knife  did  the  business,  and  scarcely 
waiting  to  see  the  animal  turn  over  on  her  side  to  die,  I  pushed 
ahead. 

"I  was  pretty  sure  I  would  not  have  far  to  go,  as  being 
wounded,  and  his  consort  separated  from  him,  he  would  soon 
'  yard'  and  lie  down.  I  followed  on  for  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  part  of  the  distance  along  a  high  ridge,  and  the  tracks  of 
my  game  leading  down  from  it  into  a  broad  swamp  flat,  which 
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being  frozen  over  and  covered  with  snow,  looked  a  large  level 
plain.  Proceeding  with  some  caution  to  the  edge  of  this  ridge,  I 
discovered  the  huge  beast  just  below  me,  and  sure  enough  as  I 
expected,  lying  down  in  a  clump  or  cedar-sapling.  I  now  made 
a  deliberate  level, — it  being  my  last  available  shot, — and  again 
fired.  I  hit  him,  but  not  so  immediately  effective  as  I  had  hoped 
to  do,  for  he  started  up,  and  with  a  wicked  toss  of  his  large  un- 
gainly head,  dashed  out  into  the  usual  high  springing  trot,  making 
the  snow  fly  in  clouds  on  all  sides  of  him.  I  remarked,  however, 
that  his  pace  seemed  slacker  and  more  unsteady  than  at  first  He 
did  not  go  far,  but  made  direct  for  a  sort  of  island  in  the  swamp, 
grown  with  large  trees.  Two  immense  pines  had  here  been 
blown  down  at  the  edge  of  this  islet,  and  having  fallen  in  a  po- 
sition crossing  each  other  in  an  angle,  formed  with  their  uptorn 
roots  and  branches  a  barrier,  high  and  impassable,  save  at  the 
base  of  the  triangle,  as  it  were,  in  front  Into  this  accidental 
and  strongly  formed  natural  covert,  the  moose  pushed  himself, 
and  turned  to  bay,  retreating  to  the  inner  end.  I  rather  think  he 
had  yarded  here  before,  and  consequently  knew  the  spot,  as  old 
tracks  appeared  faintly  about,  and  the  bushes  round  being  chop* 
ped  and  broken,  showing  they  had  been  browsed  upon. 

"  I  now  found  myself  at  a  stand-still,  my  last  ball  expended, 
and  my  game  apparently  in  a  mood  to  make  a  tough  fight  for  it 
There  he  stood,  his  huge  bulk  looming  in  the  ^hadow  of  the  trees, 
even  larger  than  his  natural  immense  height,  with  his  horrible 
ugly  head  facing  me,  as  I  stood  out  in  the  opening  before  him  in 
the  clear  moonlight,  and  his  legs  planted  ready  for  a  '  charge9  if  I 
advanced — an  experimental  daring  not  to  be  idly  attempted,  when 
the  terrors  of  the  broad,  weighty,  sharp  hoofs  of  the  animal 
were  to  be  remembered. — Being  considerably  wearied  with  my 
chase,  and  undetermined  as  to  further  plan  of  action  on  my  part, 
I  retreated  to  an  old  stump,  commanding  a  full  view  of  my 
mighty  friend  under  the  trees,  for  the  double  purpose  of  rest  and 
cogitation  on  the  fashion  of  attack  to  be  next  assumed  by  me. 

"  I  confess  I  was  considerably  puzzled  what  to  do.  I  was 
loath  to  turn  and  retrace  my  steps  without  bringing  matters  to  an 
issue — and  yet  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  close-quarters  fight 
From  my  knowledge  of  the  bull  moose,  and  the  savage  temper 
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they  display  when  mortally  wounded  and  cornered  up  as  this  one 
was,  I  waived  the  '  hand  to  hoof  scheme,  and  tried  to  think  of 
some  other,  affording  more  security  to  number  one.  Whilst  in 
this  state  of  perplexity  I  was  startled  and  surprised  to  hear 
sharply  ringing  in  the  distance,  on  the  silence  of  the  night,  and 
through  the  loneliness  of  the  region  around,  the  hunter's  shrill 
whistle-call  or  bush-signal.  It  was  repeated  frequently  at  inter- 
vals, drawing  nearer  to  me,  and  in  answer  to  a  similar  response 
of  mine.  I  was  in  hopes  it  was  some  hunter  from  the  settlement 
following  on  my  track,  and  if  so,  knew  that  my  chase  would  soon 
be  brought  to  a  victorious  close.  The  whistling  gentleman  turned 
out  to  my  great  disappointment  to  be  Master  George  there,  who 
simply  brought  himself  and  snow-shoes  to  the  scratch,  not  having 
even  his  jack-knife.  It  seems  the  young  dog  grew  impatient  in 
the  shanty,  waiting  for  me,  and  started,  at  length,  to  see  the  fun ; 
continuing  on  till  he  came  to  the  cow-moose  I  had  last  killed,  the 
sight  of  which  excited  him  to  push  onward  upon  my  tracks.  As 
it  was,  he  formed  a  useful  addition  to  my  council  of  war,  as 
matters  slbod ;  and  he  brought  to  my  mind  what  I  had  heard  of 
Indian  hunters  doing  in  a  similar  predicament  to  mine — which 
was,  when  their  lead  was  expended,  to  cut  sharp  pointed  sticks 
of  hard  wood,  about  six  inches  long,  and  with  them  fire  at  the 
animal's  eyes  to  blind  it,  while  at  bay,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  knife 
or  tomahawk  doing  the  rest.    No  sooner  suggested  than  done. 

"I  think  I  must  have  fired  a  half  dozen  times,  (I  had  plenty  of 
powder,)  the  sharp  sticks  glancing  off  the  head,  scratching  and 
vexing  the  animal,  till  approaching  rather  incautiously  near,  I 
succeeded  in  driving  one  of  them  direct  into  his  eyeball.  With 
a  tremendous  toss  and  roar  he  charged  directly,  rearing  on  his 
hind  legs  to  beat  one  to  pieces.  I  succeeded,  luckily,  in  getting 
behind  a  small  tree,  and  advancing  only  a  few  strides,  he  re- 
treated back  to  his  covert,  twirling  his  long  upper  lip,  tossing  his 
head,  snorting,  and  beating  the  snow  with  his  fore  hoofs.  In 
bolting  to  the  tree  I  had  dropped  my  gun  in  the  snow,  which, 
getting  into  the  barrel,  unfitted  it  for  further  service  in  the  affair. 

u  Misfortunes  in  these  matters  seldom  coming  alone,  I  now 
found  that  I  had  lost  my  hunting-knife  some  way  or  other  in  the 
chase — I  must  have  hurriedly  and  loosely  returned  it  to  its  sheath, 
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after  giving  the  death-stroke  to  the  cow  moose.  I  had  a  small 
bowie-knife  with  a  spring  handle  still  about  me.  My  next  plan 
was  to  cut  a  sapling  down  with  my  tomahawk,  about  twelve  feet 
long,  and  tie  this  knife  to  the  end  of  it  with  a  piece  of  my  shoe 
thong.  I  crept  with  this  on  the  outside  of  the  fallen  tree,  and  forcing 
through  the  branches  as  near  as  I  could  to  the  moose,  I  watched 
the  opportunity  to  get  his  blind  side  towards  me,  and  drove  it  to 
the  hilt  behind  the  fore  shoulder.  The  sudden  short  start  of  the 
animal  at  receiving  this  wound,  snapt  the  blade  of  the  knife  in 
it,  and  though  the  blood  gushed  freely,  still  he  seemed  to  feel 
it  but  slightly.  Foiled  in  all  my  attempts,  I  scarce  knew  what 
to  be  at  next,  or  whether  to  give  up,  when,  as  a  last  resort, 
George  proposed  to  me  to  let  him  have  my  tomakawk,  and  slip 
ping  off  his  snow  shoes  to  mount  into  a  tree,  having  large 
branches  immediately  overhanging  the  spot  where  the  moose 
seemed  inclined  to  keep,  and  try  to  gash  him  behind  his  ear  so  as 
to  bring  him  down.  I  consented  to  this,  and  my  poor  fellow  was 
soon  at  his  station;  and  reaching  down  as  we  had  planned,  made 
a  blow  at  the  beast's  ear,  as  he  stood  directlv  under — thifhe  unfor- 
tunately  missed,  and  his  tomahawk  glanced  off  from  the  cheek 
bone  and  fell  out  of  his  hand.  The  moose,  roused  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  pain  of  the  additional  wound,  and  looking  upward 
with  his  remaining  eye  at  his  new  assailant,  with  a  savage  roar, 
immediately  reared  and  leaped  on  end,  and  struck  at  the  poor 
boy  on  the  limb,  his  hoofs  snapping  the  twigs  and  branches  on 
all  sides  of  him.  The  boy  now  got  deadly  frightened,  and  lost 
all  presence  of  mind — what  with  the  yell-like  roars  of  the  enraged 
animal,  and  the  furious  crashing  of  his  blows  underneath  and 
around  him — nor  did  I  wonder  at  it. 

" '  Robert,  Robert — oh !  my  God,  I  am  getting  blind,  I  am  get- 
ting weak,  and  losing  my  hold — and  must- fall,  and  he  will  beat 
my  brains  out— oh !  save  me,  save  me,'  sung  out  my  poor  brother. 
He  was  my  mother's  darling,  one  that  I  myself  loved  dearly 
above  the  rest,  and  a  minute  more  would  see  him  dashed  into  a 
shapeless  bloody  mass  under  the  hoofs  of  the  gigantic  brute, 
now  goaded  to  seeming  madness.  I  forgot  every  thing  in  that 
moment,  but  the  one  purpose  of  saving  him  or  losing  my  own 
life  in  the  attempt — for  home  with  his  mangled  corpse  I  could 
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never  face.  You  talk  of  fright — ay,  I  felt  it  in  that  moment  as 
I  never  knew  or  felt  since — not  for  myself,  but  for  him,  as  I  saw 
him  tottering  on  that  tree  limb,  and  the  horrid  death  awaiting 
him  below.  I  seized  my  gun  from  the  snow,  and  clubbing  it, 
rushed  in  upon  the  rearing  and  striking  moose,  with  a  wild  shout 
to  attract  him  from  his  intended  victim  overhead. 

" '  George,'  I  roared  out,  *  for  your  life,  my  dear,  dear  boy, 
hold  on  for  a  few  moments,  and  all  will  be  right.    Keep  looking 
upwards  to  the  sky,  and  you  will  get  your  strength  again,  while  • 
I  will  drive  the  moose  off  you.*    My  shouts,  as  I  expected,  brought 
the  animal  directly  upon  me.    He  charged  furiously,  and  ere  I 
could  raise  the  gunstock  to  make  a  blow  at  him,  he  struck  at  me 
with  his  fore  feet,  missing  my  head,  but  tearing  the  front  of  my 
caput  with  his  sharp  hoofs,  throwing  me  down,  and  driving  one  of 
bis  fore  legs  through  the  net-work  of  my  snow-shoe.    In  his  strug- 
gling to  free  himself  from  the  hamper  of  the  shoe,  and  being 
weakened  with  his  previous  wounds  and  loss  of  blood,  he  fell  over 
me  in  the  snow,  and  floundered  about,  almost  dislocating  my  leg 
with  his  efforts  to  free  himself  from  the  snow-shoe.    Just  at  this 
moment  my  hand  rested  upon  the  tomahawk  dropped  by  George 
from  the  tree.    This  had  a  sharp  steel  ferule  at  the  handle-end, 
(as  I  always  have  my  tomahawks  fitted  up  in  this  way,)  and 
grasping  it  firmly,  for  life  or  death  was  on  the  game  in  hand,  I 
plunged  it  repeatedly  up  to  the  sharp  axe-head,  wood  and  all,  in 
the  brute's  body,  wherever  I  could  get  a  blow.    And,  to  come  to 
a  short  close  of  my  long  story,  when  George  came  down  from 
the  tree,  after  recovering  his  strength  and  courage  by  the  simple 
means  I  pointed  out  to  him,  he  found  Mister  Moose  in  a  way  of  be- 
coming speedily  defunct,  and  myself  pretty  well  used  up  after  the 
rough-and-tumble  work  I  had  gone  through.    This  Bull  Moose 
was  the  immensely  large  one,  the  killing  of  which  has  given  me 
some  character  among  the  hunter  folk ;  and  I  shall  certainly  re- 
member it,  more  for  the  cursed  fright  I  got  in  the  affair,  than  on 
the  score  of  its  fixing  upon  me  the  appellation  of  '  The  Moose 
Hunter:99 
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The  different  modes  of  destroying  deer  are  probably  too  well 
understood  and  too  successfully  practised  in  the  United  States ; 
for  notwithstanding  the  almost  incredible  abundance  of  these 
beautiful  animals  in  our  forests  and  prairies,  such  havoc  is 
carried  on  amongst  them,  that,  in  a  few  centuries,  they  will 
probably  be  as  scarce  in  America,  as  the  Great  Bustard  now  is 
in  Britain. 

We  have  three  modes  of  hunting  deer,  each  varying  in  some 
degree,  in  the  different  states  and  districts.  The  first  is  termed 
Still  Hunting,  and  is  by  far  the  most  destructive.  The  second 
is  called  Fire-light  Hunting,  and  is  next  in  its  exterminating 
effects.  The  third,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
amusement,  is  named  Driving.  Although  many  deer  are  de- 
stroyed by  this  latter  method,  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  pernicious 
as  the  others.    These  methods  I  shall  describe  separately. 

Still  Hunting  is  followed  as  a  kind  of  trade  by  most  of  our 
frontier  men.  To  be  practised  with  success,  it  requires  great 
activity,  and  expert  management  of  the  rifle,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  forest,  together  with  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  of  the  deer,  not  only  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  also  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  as  the  hunter  must  be 
aware  of  the  situations  which  the  game  prefers,  and  in  which  it 
is  most  likely  to  be  found,  at  any  particular  time. 

Illustrations  of  any  kind  require  to  be  presented  in  the  best 
possible  light  We  shall  therefore  suppose  that  we  are  about 
to  follow  the  true  hunter,  as  the  Stiil  Hunter  is  also  called, 
through  the  interior  of  the  tangled  woods,  across  morasses, 
ravines,  and  such  places,  where  the  game  may  prove  more  or 
less  plentiful,  even  should  none  be  found  there  in  the  first 
instance.  We  shall  allow  our  hunter  all  the  agility,  patience 
and  care,  which  his  occupation  requires,  and  will  march  in  his 
rear,  as  if  we  were  spies,  watching  all  his  movements. 

His  dress,  you  observe,  consists  of  a  leather  hunting-shirt,  and 
a  pair  of  trousers  of  the  same  material.  His  feet  are  well  moc- 
casined ;   he  wears  a  belt  round  his  waist ;  his  heavy  rifle  is 
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resting  on  his  brawny  shoulder;  on  one  side  hangs  his  ball- 
pouch,  surmounted  by  a  horn  of  an  ancient  buffalo,  once  the 
terror  of  the  herd,  but  now  containing  a  pound  of  the  best 
gunpowder ;  his  butcher-knife  is  scabbarded  in  the  same  strap ; 
and  behind  is  a  tomahawk,  the  handle  of  which  has  been  thrust 
through  his  girdle.  He  walks  with  so  rapid  a  step,  that  probably 
few  men,  besides  ourselves,  that  is,  myself  and  my  kind  reader, 
could  follow  him,  unless  for  a  short  distance,  in  their  anxiety  to 
witness  his  ruthless  deeds.  He  stops,  looks  at  the  flint  of  his 
gun,  its  priming,  and  the  leather  cover  of  the  lock,  then  glances 
his  eye  towards  the  sky,  to  judge*  of  the  course  most  likely  to 
lead  him  to  the  game. 

The  heavens  are  elear,  the  red  glare  of  the  morning  sun 
gleams  through  the  lower  branches  of  the  lofty  trees,  the  dew 
hangs  in  pearly  drops  at  the  tip  of  every  leaf.  Already  has 
the  emerald  hue  of  the  foliage  been  converted  into  the  more 
glowing  tints  of  our  autumnal  months.  A  slight  frost  appears 
on  the  fence-rails  of  his  little  corn-field.  As  he  proceeds,  he 
looks  to  the  dead  foliage  under  his  feet,  in  search  of  the  well- 
known  tracks  of  a  buck's  hoof.  Now  he  bends  towards  the 
ground,  on  which  something  has  attracted  his  attention.  See ! 
he  alters  his  course,  increases  his  speed,  and  will  soon  reach 
the  opposite  hill.  Now,  he  moves  with  caution,  stops  at  almost 
every  tree,  apd  peeps  forward,  as  if  already  within  shooting 
distance  of  the  game.  He  advances  again,  but  how  very 
slowly!  He  has  reached  the  declivity,  upon  which  the  sun 
shines  in  all  its  growing  splendour ; — but  mark  him !  he  takes 
the  gun  from  his  shoulder,  has  already  thrown  aside  the  leathern 
cover  of  his  lock,  and  is  wiping  the  edge  of  his  flint  with  his 
tongue.  Now  he  stands  like  a  monumental  figure,  perhaps 
measuring  the  distance  that  lies  between  him  and  the  game, 
which  he  has  in  view.  His  rifle  is  slowly  raised,  the  report 
follows,  and  he  runs.  Let  us  run  also.  Shall  I  speak  to  him 
and  ask  him  the  result  of  his  first  essay  ?  Assuredly,  reader, 
for  I  know  him  well. 

"  Pray,  friend,  what  have  you  killed  V9  for  to  say,  "  what  have 
you  shot  at?"  might  imply  the  possibility  ©f  his  having  missed, 
and  so  might  hurt  his  feelings.    "  Nothing  but  a  buck  ?"    "  And 
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where  is  it?"  "  Oh,  it  has  taken  a  jump  or  so,  but  I  settled  it, 
and  will  soon  be  with  it  My  ball  struck,  and  must  have  gone 
through  his  heart."  We  arrive  at  the  spot  where  the  animal  has 
laid  itself  down  among  the  grass  in  a  thicket  of  grape-vine* 
sumachs,  and  spruce-bushes,  where  it  intended  to  repose  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  place  is  covered  with  blood,  the 
hoofs  of  the  deer  have  left  deep  prints  in  the  ground,  as  it 
bounced  in  the  agonies  produced  by  its  wound ;  but  the  blood 
that  has  gushed  from  its  side  discloses  the  course  which  it  has 
taken.  We  soon  reach  the  spot  There  lies  the  buck,  its  tongue 
out,  its  eye  dim,  its  breath  exhausted ;  it  is  dead.  The  hunter 
draws  his  knife,  cuts  the  buck's  throat  almost  asunder,  and  pre- 
pares to  skin  it  For  this  purpose  he  hangs  it  upon  the  branches 
of  a  tree.  When  the  skin  is  removed,  he  cuts  off  the  hams,  and 
abandoning  the  rest  of  the  carcass  to  the  wolves  and  vultures, 
reloads  his  gun,  flings  the  venison,  enclosed  by  the  skin,  upon  his 
back,  secures  it  with  a  strap,  and  walks  off  in  search  of  more 
game,  well  knowing  that,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
another  at  least  is  to  be  found. 

Had  the  weather  been  warmer,  the  hunter  would  have  sought 
for  the  buck  along  the  shadowy  side  of  the  hills.  Had  it  been  the 
spring  season,  he  would  have  led  us  through  some  thick  cane- 
brake,  to  the  margin  of  some  remote  lake,  where  you  would  have 
seen  the  deer  immersed  to  his  head  in  the  water,  to  save  his 
body  from  the  tormenting  attack  of  mosquitoes.  Had  winter 
overspread  the  earth  with  a  covering  of  snow,  he  would  have 
searched  the  low  damp  woods,  where  the  mosses  and  lichens,  on 
which,  at  that  period,  the  deer  feeds,  abound,  the  trees  being 
generally  crusted  with  them  for  several  feet  above  the  ground. 
At  one  time,  he  might  have  marked  the  places  where  the  deer 
clears  the  velvet  from  his  horns  by  rubbing  against  the  low  stems 
of  bushes,  and  where  he  frequently  scrapes  the  earth  with  his 
fore-hoofs ;  at  another,  he  would  have  betaken  himself  where 
persimmons  and  crab-apples  abound,  as  beneath  these  trees  the 
deer  frequently  stop  to  munch  their  fruits.  During  early  spring, 
our  hunter  would  imitate  the  bleating  of  the  doe,  and  thus  fre- 
quently obtain  both  her  and  the  fawn ;  or,  like  some  tribes  of 
Indians,  he  would  prepare  a  deer's  head,  placed  on  a  stick,  and 
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creeping  with  it  among  the  tall  grass  of  the  prairies,  would 
decoy  the  deer  within  reach  of  his  rifle.  But,  kind  reader,  you 
have  seen  enough  of  the  still  hunter.  Let  it  suffice  me  to  add, 
that  by  the  mode  pursued  by  him,  thousands  of  deer  are  annually 
killed,  many  individuals  shooting  these  animals  merely  for  the 
skin,  not  caring  even  for  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  flesh, 
unless  hunger,  or  a  near  market,  induces  them  to  cany  off  the 
hams. 

The  mode  of  destroying  deer  by  fire-Kght,  or,  as  it  is  named  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  forest-light,  never  fails  to  produce  a 
very  singular  feeling  in  him  who  witnesses  it  for  the  first  time. 
There  is  something  in  it  which  at  times  appears  awfully  grand. 
At  other  times,  a  certain  degree  of  fear  creeps  over  the  mind, 
and  even  affects  the  physical  powers,  of  him  who  follows  the 
hunter  through  the  thick  undergrowth  of  our  woods,  having  to 
leap  his  horse  over  hundreds  of  huge  fallen  trunks,  at  one  time 
impeded  by  a  straggling  grape-vine  crossing  his  path,  at  another 
squeezed  between  two  stubborn  saplings,  whilst  their  twigs  come 
smack  in  his  face,  as  his  companion  has  forced  his  way  through 
them.  Again,  he  every  now  and  then  runs  the  risk  of  breaking 
his  neck,  by  being  suddenly  pitched  headlong  on  the  ground,  as 
his  horse  sinks  into  a  hole  covered  over  with  moss.  But  I  must 
proceed  in  a  more  regular  manner,  and  leave  you,  kind  reader, 
to  judge  whether  such  a  mode  of  hunting  would  suit  your  taste 
or  not.  • 

The  hunter  has  returned  to  his  camp  or  his  house,  has  rested, 
and  eaten  of  his  game.  He  waits  impatiently  for  the  return  of 
night.  He  has  procured  a  quantity  of  pine-knots  filled  with  resi- 
nous matter,  and  has  an  old  frying-pan,  that,  for  aught  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  may  have  been  used  by  his  grandmother,  in 
which  the  pine-knots  are  to  be  put  when  lighted.  The  horses 
stand  saddled  at  the  door.  The  hunter  comes  forth,  his  rifle  slung 
on  his  shoulder,  and  springs  upon  one  of  them,  while  his  son,  or 
a  servant,  mounts  the  other,  with  the  frying-pan  and  pine-knots. 
Thus  accoutred,  they  proceed  towards  the  interior  of  the  forest 
When  they  have  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  hunt  is  to  begin, 
they  strike  fire  with  a  flint  and  steel,  and  kindle  the  resinous 
wood.    The  person  who  carries  the  fire  moves  in  the  direction 
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judged  to  be  the  best  The  blaze  illuminates  the  near  objects, 
but  the  distant  parts  are  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  The 
hunter  who  bears  the  gun  keeps  immediately  in  front,  and  after 
a  while  discovers  before  him  two  feeble  lights,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  reflection  of  the  pine-fire  from  the  eyes  of  the 
animal  of  the  deer  or  wolf  kind  The  animal  stands  quite  stilL 
To  one  unacquainted  with  this  strange  mode  of  hunting,  the 
glare  from  its  eyes  might  bring  to  his  imagination  some  lost  hob* 
goblin  that  had  strayed  from  bis  usual  haunts.  The  hunter,  how- 
ever, nowise  intimidated,  approaches  the  object,  sometimes  so 
near  as  to  discern  its  form,  when  raising  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder, 
he  fires,  and  kills  it  on  the  spot.  He  then  dismounts,  secures  the 
skin,  and  such  portion  of  the  flesh  as  he  may  want,  in  the  manner 
already  described,  and  continues  his  search  throftgh  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  sometimes  until  the  dawn  of  day,  shooting  from 
five  to  ten  deer,  should  these  animals  be  plentiful.  This  kind  of 
hunting  proves  fatal,  not  to  the  deer  alone,  but  also  sometimes  to 
wolves,  and  now  and  then  to  a  horse  or  a  cow,  which  may  have 
straggled  far  into  the  woods. 

Now,  kind  reader,  prepare  to  mount  a  generous,  full-blood 
Virginia  Hunter.  See  that  your  gun  is  in  complete  order,  for, 
hark  to  the  sound  of  the  bugle  and  horn,  and  the  mingled  clamour 
of  a  pack  of  harriers !  Your  friends  are  waiting  you,  under  the 
shade  of  the  wood,  and  we  must  together  go  driving  the  light- 
footed  deer.  The  distance  over  which  one  has  to  travel  is  seldom 
felt,  when  pleasure  is  anticipated  as  the  result :  so,  gallopping  we 
go  pell-mell  through  the  woods,  to  some  well-known  place,  where 
many  a  fine  buck  has  dropped  its  antlers  under  the  ball  of  the 
hunter's  rifle.  The  servants,  who  are  called  the  drivers,  have 
already  begun  their  search.  Their  voices  are  heard  exciting  the 
hounds,  and  unless  we  put  spurs  to  our  steeds,  we  may  be  too 
late  at  our  stand,  and  thus  lose  the  first  opportunity  of  shooting 
the  fleeting  game,  as  it  passes  by.  Hark,  again !  The  dogs  are 
in  chase,  the  horn  sounds  louder  and  mere  clearly.  Hurry,  hurry 
on,  or  we  shall  be  sadly  behind. 

Here  we  are  at  last !  Dismount,  fasten  your  horse  to  this 
tree,  place  yourself  by  the  side  of  that  large  yellow  poplar,  and 
mind  you  do  not  shoot  me !    The  deer  is  fast  approaching ;  I 
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will  to  my  own  stand,  and  he  who  shoots  him  dead  wins  the 
prize. 

The  deer  is  heard  ccdhing.  It  has  inadvertently  cracked  a 
dead  stick  with  its  hoof,  and  the  dogs  are  now  so  near  it  that  it 
will  pass  in  a  moment.  There  it  comes !  How  beautifully  it 
bounds  over  the  ground !  What  a  splendid  head  of  horns  1  How 
easy  its  attitudes,  depending,  as  it  seems  to  do,  on  its  own  swift- 
ness for  safety !  All  is  in  vain,  however ;  a  gun  is  fired,  the 
animal  plunges  and  doubles  with  incomparable  speed.  There  he 
goes!  He  passes  another  stand,  from  which  a  second  shot, 
better  directed  than  the  first,  brings  him  to  the  ground.  The 
dogs,  the  servants,  the  sportsman,  are  now  rushing  forward  to 
the  spot  The  hunter  who  has  shot  it  is  congratulated  on  his 
skill  or  good  luck,  and  the  chase  begins  again  in  some  other  part 
of  the  woods. 

A  few  lines  of  explanation  may  be  required  to  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  this  mode  of  hunting.  Deer  are  fond  of  following  and 
retracing  the  paths  which  they  have  formerly  pursued,  and  con* 
tinue  to  do  so  even  after  they  have  been  shot  at  more  than  once* 
These  tracks  are  discovered  by  persons  on  horseback  in  the 
woods,  or  a  deer  is  observed  crossing  a  road,  a  field,  or  a  small 
stream.  When  this  has  been  noticed  twice,  the  deer  maybe  shot 
from  the  places  called  stands  by  the  sportsman  who  is  stationed 
there,  and  waits  for  it,  a  line  of  stands  being  generally  formed  so 
as  to  cross  the  path  which  the  game  will  follow.  The  person  who 
ascertains  the  usual  pass  of  the  game,  or  discovers  the  parts 
where  the  animal  feeds  or  lies  down  during  the  day,  gives  inti- 
mation to  his  friends,  who  then  prepare  for  the  chase.  The  ser- 
vants start  the  deer  with  the  hounds,  and  by  good  management, 
generally  succeed  in  making  it  run  the  course  that  will  soonest 
bring  it  to  its  death.  But,  should  the  deer  be  cautious,  and  take 
another  course,  the  hunters,  mounted  on  swift  horses,  gallop 
through  the  woods  to  intercept  it,  guided  by  the  sound  of  the 
horns  and  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  and  frequently  succeed  in  shooting 
it  This  sport  is  extremely  agreeable,  and  proves  successful  on 
almost  every  occasion. 
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The  author  of  "  The  Backwoods  of  America,"  through  the 
pages  of  the  "  London  Sporting  Review,"  furnishes  the  following 
account  of  wolf  hunting  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  Penn- 
sylvania:— 

"  It  was  about  the  middle  of  January  that  the  inhabitants  of 
a  few  townships,  contiguous  to  each  other,  agreed  to  muster  in 
a  wolf-hunt  The  season,  however,  was  far  from  favourable, 
for,  besides  the  great  severity  of  the  frost,  the  loose  snow, 
every  where,  lay  nearly  two  feet  deep  in  the  woods.  But  the 
wolves  had  been  committing  such  serious  depredations  upon  the 
small  flocks  of  the  farmers,  that  the  settlers  had  lost  all  their 
patience,  and  every  day's  delay  might  be  attended  with  do 
trifling  loss  to  some  individual  or  other  in  the  settlement  On 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  however,  I  believe  that  I  hardly  should 
have  been  induced  to  '  turn  out/  had  it  not  been  that  the  son  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  in  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  happened  to  be 
spending  a  few  weeks  with  me  in  the  back-woods,  a  part  of 
the  world  he  had  never  before  visited.  It  was  chiefly  upon  his 
account,  therefore,  that,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  and  the  difficulty  of  wading  through  the  deep  snow,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  join  in  the  hunt  During  the  preceding 
night,  the  cold  (already  intense)  had  increased  in  severity,  90 
that  when  we  breakfasted,  an  hour  before  day,  the  mercury  in 
my  thermometer  stood  at  eighteen  degrees  below  zero,  or  fifty 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point! 

"  With  our  rifles  on  our  shoulders, — a  morsel  of  backwoods' 
fare  in  our  pockets, — and  high  expectations  to  excite  our  breasts 
(particularly  that  of  my  young  friend  Fred.),  we  wended  our 
way  along  a  narrow  track  which  led  to  the  place  of  rendezvous ; 
and  although  the  degree  of  cold  had  but  little  abated  from  that 
already  mentioned,  we  did  not  encumber  ourselves  with  any- 
extra  clothing:  our  seal-skin  caps  were  necessarily  drawn  down 
over  our  ears,  while  our  hands  were  protected  with  fur  or  thick 
woollen  mittens;  but  on  our  feet  we  wore  nothing  over  our 
ordinary  strong  boots.    Had  there  been  a  brisk  breeze  blowing 
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at  the  time,  we  should  have  found  the  cold  insupportable ;  but 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  air,  nor  cloud,  nor  vapour,  to  obstruct 
the  rays  of  the  bright  morning-star;  while  the  snow  along  the 
half-beaten  track  lay  light  and  feathery,  and  elastic  to  the  tread. 

"  In  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  we  reached  the  place 
appointed  to  meet,  the  whole  of  our  party  had  mustered;  and  in 
the  lapse  of  something  more  than  another  half  hour  a  captain 
had  been  chosen,  and  everything  not  previously  arranged  com- 
pleted. As  some  of  the  other  townships  were  considerably  more 
populous  than  ours,  we  calculated  that  about  500  rifles  would 
turn  out;  and  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  calculation  was 
very  near  the  mark.  We  all  drew  numbers  for  the  positions 
we  were  to  take  up  in  the  line, — a  practice  resorted  to  in  order 
to  avoid  any  disputes  that  might  otherwise  arise,  since  some 
parts  of  the  woods  are  more  open  than  others ;  and,  therefore, 
more  easily  traversed.  I  stipulated,  however,  that  young  Fred. 
should  not  draw  a  number,  but  be  allowed  to  take  a  position 
next  to  the  captain  of  our  little  band,  an  old  and  experienced 
hunter,  to  whom  I  suggested  every  precaution  for  my  young 
friend's  safety,  as  well  as  for  his  being  an  efficient  character  so 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  make  him.  The  eflfcnt  of  ground  our 
party  had  to  cover  was  about  two  and  a  half  miles ;  and  as  we 
mustered  nearly  ninety  hunters,  we  had,  at  the  outset,  to  be  placed 
something  over  fifty  yards  asunder.  But  our  part  of  the  line 
-  might  be  a  little  longer  or  shorter,  according  as  the  wings  of 
the  parties  on  the  right  and  left  might  be  pushed  towards  us.  I 
drew  a  number  that  gave  me  a  position  about  a  mile  to  the  right 
of  young  Fred. ;  so  that  from  the  time  of  taking  our  places  until 
the  termination  of  the  hunt,  I  did  not  caluclate  upon  seeing  him 
again.  Every  sixth  or  seventh  man  was  provided  with  a  horn, 
or  tin  trumpet,  (the  bugles  of  the  backwoods,)  for  the  purpose 
of  sounding  them  at  stated  intervals,  in  order  to  enable  the  whole 
line  to  advance  in  tolerably  regular  order;  and  for  another 
purpose,  as  will  presently  appear. 

"  At  nine  o'clock  we  were  in  our  respective  places,  when  the 
horns  were  blown  for  the  first  time — that  being  the  signal  to 
advance.  But  advancing  where  the  snow  is  over  your  knees, 
through  a  thick  and  almost  impervious  growth  of  underwood, 
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(as  was  the  case  in  several  places,)  and  among  and  over  pros- 
trate trees  in  others,  is  no  easy  matter,  even  for  the  practised 
backwoodsman.  In  such  cases  it  is  quite  impossible  to  guard 
against  stumbling-blocks;  so  that  if  much  precaution  be  not 
exercised,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  in  the  space  of  an  hour's  toiling 
you  are  more  than  once  on  all-fours,  and  the  barrel  of  your  rifle 
full  of  snow, — I  had  forewarned  my  young  tyro  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  contend  with ;  but  he  was  too  young,  ardent,  and  am- 
bitious to  conceive  either  danger  or  difficulty  in  the  enterprise. 

"  Our  instructions  were  not  to  fire  at  any  thing  but  the  regular 
enemy — wolves ;  the  deer  at  that  season  being  lean  and  worth- 
less; and  the  bears  being  in  their  winter  quarters,  it  was  not 
probable  that  we  should  fall  in  with  any  of  them.  Panthers 
there  were  none  (then)  in  that  district ;  and  as  for  foxes,  wiW 
cats,  and  other  small  fry,  they  were  beneath  our  notice  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present 

"  It  was  well  known  to  us  that  the  wolves  we  were  in  pursuit 
of  had,  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  taken  up  their  quarters 
(by  day)  in  an  alder  swamp,  where  the  growth  of  underwood 
was  so  thick,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  most  expert 
hunter  to  scramble  through  the  bushes ;  and  quite  impossible  to 
use  fire-arms  effectively.  We  therefore  had  but  little  hopes  of 
falling  in  with  our  game  in  the  more  open  parts  of  the  forest, 
for  the  alder  swamp  might  be  considered  their  citadel ;  and  it 
was  somewhat  doubtful  whether  or  not  they  would  be  inclined 
to  evacuate  it  through  any  means  we  might  adopt.  Acting  upon 
this  opinion,  our  plan  was  as  follows: — On  the  arrival  of  the 
whole  body  of  hunters  on  the  several  confines  of  the  swamp 
(which  was  not  more  than  400  yards  across)  all  our  horn  and 
trumpet-men  were  to  make  their  way  into  the  thicket,  as  well 
as  they  might ;  and,  by  beating  the  bushes,  blowing  their  horns, 
dec.,  use  every  endeavour  to  unkennel  the  sullen  quarry.  In 
order  to  guard  against  accidents,  it  was  understood  that  no  wolf 
should  be  fired  at  until  he  had  broken  through  our  line.  For 
this  purpose,  when  our  forces  reached  their  halting-place,  they 
moved  off  to  the  right  and  left,  in  order  to  form  various  '  gaps* 
or  openings  in  the  line,  through  which  the  wolves  might  be 
induced  to  pass. — Then  came  a  moment  of  no  little  excitement, 
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for,  notwithstanding  the  general  orders  that  had  been  issued— 
not  to  fire  inwards,  I  well  knew  that  where  considerable  num- 
bers of  backwoods  riflemen  are  assembled,  some  of  them  are 
generally  not  'rig'lar  particklar'  in  obeying  orders;  and  the 
hissing  whistle  of  the  rifle-balls,  glancing  from  tree  to  tree,  is 
not  the  most  agreeable  tune  to  dance  to  on  a  winter's  day, 
although  your  toes  may  be  as  cold  and  stiff  as  icicles,  and  stand 
in  need  of  some  particularly  exciting  motion  to  keep  the  blood 
in  circulation. 

M  It  so  happened,  that,  after  the  horn-men  had  been  making 
a  '  tarnation  rumption'  for  some  time,  in  the  thicket  of  alders, 
two  dog-wolves  came  brushing  up  towards  the  opening  near 
which  I  stood ;  and  after  halting  for  a  few  seconds,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  between  twenty  and  thirty  paces  from  us,  to  examine 
the  opening  by  which  to  escape,  made  a  '  straight-a-head-dash  ;9 
and,  with  eyes  half  closed,  and  ears  in  the  attitude  of  a  village 
cur's,  with  a  tin  kettle  tied  to  its  tail,  in  a  few  seconds  they  were 
bounding  through  the  deep  snow  in  the  rear  of  our  line.  A  few 
seconds  more,  and  upwards  of  thirty  rifles  had  been  discharged 
at  them  !  One  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  feU  dead  on  the 
spot ;  the  other  had  been  struck  by  six  or  seven  balls  at  the  first 
discharge  ?  but  as  life  was  not  extinct  several  scattering  shots 
were  fired  at  him  from  the  right  and  left,  until  he  sank  motion- 
less in  the  blood-stained  snow.  As  it  turned  out,  it  would  have 
been  better  if  those  who  had  thus  needlessly  thrown  away  their 
fire,  had  reserved  it  Before  the  rifles  could  be  reloaded,  an  old 
bitch-wolf  made  directly  for  the  adjoining  opening  to  the  left  of 
where  I  stood;  and  although  some  eight  or  ten  shots  were  fired 
at  her,  after  being  hard  hit,  and  turning  two  or  three  somersets 
in  the  snow,  before  the  parties  who  had  previously  discharged 
their  pieces  could  bring  them  to  bear  upon  her,  she  had  got  upon 
her  legs  and  presently  disappeared  in  the  distant  bushes. 

"  This  gang,  as  I  said,  consisted  of  seven  wolves ;  six  of  which, 
within  less  than  an  hour  from  the  time  we  had  halted  on  the 
confines  of  the  swamp,  had  been  destroyed ;  the  only  one  that 
escaped  was  that  before  alluded  to ;  and  as  she  had  left  ample 
traces  of  blood  on  the  snow,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  she 
would  be  found  dead  at  no  great  distance.    This,  it  afterwards 
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appeared,  was  a  wrong  calculation;  for  although  a  party  of 
athletic  and  hardy  hunters  tracked  her  through  the  wilderness 
for  some  miles,  and,  in  fact,  until  the  shades  of  night  and  exces- 
sive fatigue  admonished  them  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  she  even- 
tually escaped,  recovered  from  her  wounds,  and  became  the 
most  notorious  pest  to  a  small  adjoining  settlement  that  had  ever 
infested  it  since  the  country  first  became  settled  Though  she 
recovered  from  two  or  three  severe  wounds,  she  lost  one  of  her 
hind-feet,  (which  was  afterwards  found  by  a  hunter,)  from 
which  circumstance  she  became  familiarly  known  as  '  the  three- 
legged  wolf.9 

"  I  must  not  stop  to  relate  some  curious  circumstances  con- 
nected with  two  or  three  '  hunts'  that  this  three-legged  jade 
afterwards  afforded  us,  for  it  is  time  that  I  should  look  after  my 
young  tyro,  Fred.  After  the  fire  had  ceased,  I  plodded  my  way 
as  well  as  I  was  able  towards  that  part  of  the  line  where  I 
expected  to  find  him ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  none  of  those  whose 
places  had  been  near  his  had  seen  him  after  the  first  half-hour, 
when  the  line  was  formed  in  the  morning ; — not  even  the  captain 
of  the  hunt,  to  whose  notice  I  had  especially  recommended  him. 
My  apprehensions  for  his  safety  were  raised  immediately.  By 
the  time  that  I  had  ascertained  that  the  youth  was  actually 
missing,  it  was  about  two  in  the  afternoon;  and  although  the 
sun  shone  bright  in  a  perfectly  cloudless  sky,  the  intensity  of  the 
frost  was  so  great,  that  even  where  its  oblique  rays  penetrated 
the  surface  of  the  snow,  among  the  tall  forest-trees,  their  influence 
was  scarcely  perceptible.  Without  waiting  for  the  assembled 
hunters  to  disperse,  or  even  to  listen  to  the  boastings  of  those 
who  might  claim  the  scalps  of  the  wolves  that  had  been  shot 
down,  (there  being  a  high  bounty  upon  wolves'  scalps  in  that 
district,)  I  set  off  homeward,  accompanied  by  a  single  hunter 
that  resided  near  me.  We  stopped  occasionally,  and  hallooed, 
in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  youth,  provided  he  was 
wandering  in  that  part  of  the  forest  through  which  we  passed; 
but  our  shouts  were  in  vain,  not  even  an  echo  answered  our 
calls.  I  was  in  hopes,  however,  that  he  might  have  wandered 
a  little  too  much  towards  the  left,  for  in  that  direction  there  was 
a  sort  of  wood  track  which  led  back  to  the  place  of  our  assem- 
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Ming  in  the  morning,  and  I  had  not  omitted  to  acquaint  him 
with  this  matter.  Nor  had  I  neglected  to  call  the  attention  to 
the  bearings  of  my  residence,  from  the  portion  of  the  forest  we 
were  about  to  *  drive  ;'  and  I  had,  moreover,  reminded  hjm  of 
the  position  the  sun  would  be  seen  in  at  the  various  periods  of 
the  day. 

"  About  four  o'clock  we  reached  the  hunter's  cottage,  the 
place  of  our  assembling  in  the  morning;  but,  to  my  mortification, 
we  could  gain  no  tidings  of  the  missing  youth.  Still  it  was 
possible  that  he  might  have  passed  the  house  in  question  without 
the  inmates  seeing  him,  or  have  wandered  through  the  neigh- 
bouring thickets,  and  yet  have  reached  home  without  ever  falling 
into  the  wood-track  until  near  his  journey's  end. 

"When  I  reached  home,  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  had  just 
faded  in  the  west,  and  the  shades  of  night  were  fast  approaching; 
but  I  could  learn  no  tidings  of  young  Fred.  I  then  became 
seriously  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  scarcely  knew  what  steps 
to  take  in  an  emergency  so  peculiar.  It  was  quite  clear,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  I  therefore  resolved 
upon  raising  the  whole  neighbourhood.  For  this  purpose  I 
made  one  of  my  boys  get  into  a  sleigh,  and  drive  with  all 
practicable  speed  along  such  roads  as  it  was  possible  for  the 
horses  to  make  their  way  in,  and  inform  the  inhabitants  that  a 
young  gentleman  was  missing  in  the  wood;  while  to  such 
places  as  this  messenger  was  not  likely  to  reach,  I  sent  off 
another  boy  and  the  hunter  that  had  returned  with  me.  I  then 
hastened  back  with  all  speed,  hoping  to  intercept  some  of  the 
hunters  on  their  way  to  their  homes.  Although,  on  ordinary 
occasions  I  have  known  it  very  difficult  to  interest  or  excite 
these  people's  feelings;  on  emergencies  like  the  present,  when 
the  life  of  a  fellow-being  was  at  stake,  I  have  always  found 
them  ready  to  render  every  assistance.  By  the  time  that  it 
was  quite  dark,  fifty  or  sixty  persons  had  assembled  at  the 
settler's  house  where  we  met  in  the  morning;  while  several 
small  parties  entered  the  woods  from  other  directions.' 

u  We  immediately  arranged  ourselves  into  parties  of  six  or 
■even  persons — each  party  carrying  a  lantern  or  two.  As  we 
advanced  into  the  woods,  we  kept  up  a  communication  with 
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those  on  either  hand,  by  hallooing ;  our  shouts,  of  course,  in- 
tended also  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  lost  youngster.  After 
pursuing  our  way  for  nearly  a  couple  of  hours,  (the  woods  being 
still  more  difficult  to  traverse  by  night  than  by  day,)  we  descried 
a  light,  much  brighter  than  that  of  any  lantern;  and  as  we 
approached  it,  a  voice  was  heard  replying  to  our  hallooing, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  could  distinctly  see  the  flickering 
flames  of  a  large  fire.  On  approaching  it  still  closer,  we  beheld 
young  Fred,  upon  the  trunk  of  a  prostrate  tree,  as  close  to  the 
fire  as  he  could  possibly  sit  without  being  scorched.  From 
what  he  related  to  me,  it  appeared  that  after  the  line  was  formed 
in  the  morning,  and  had  continued  to  advance  for  a  short  time, 
he  came  in  contact  with  so  impenetrable  a  thicket,  that,  after 
vainly  attempting  to  force  his  way  through  it,  he  was  compelled 
to  retrace  his  steps.  The  time  he  lost  in  this  fruitless  endeavour, 
had  left  him  in  the  rear  of  the  line ;  and,  although  he  heard  faint 
blasts  of  the  hunters'  horns,  he  met  with  further  difficulties  in  his 
advance,  and  presently  heard  no  more  of  them.  He  presumed, 
afterwards,  that  he  had  kept  too  much  to  the  right;  and  although 
he  occasionally  fell  in  with  footsteps,  he  was  not  able  to  make 
out  which  way  the  parties  had  been  going,  owing  to  the  great 
depth  of  snow  and  its  extreme  lightness.  He  had  also  heard 
several  reports  of  guns,  but  at  so  great  a  distance  that  he  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  reaching  the  quarter  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  Being  provided  with  an  apparatus  for  striking  a  light,  he  had 
selected  a  place  where  there  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  dry  and  de- 
cayed timber.  He  next  lighted  a  fire,  and,  having  ate  a  portion 
of  his  small  stock  of  provisions,  proceeded  to  make  a  collection 
of  fuel,  consisting  of  hemlock  and  pine  bark,  and  such  limbs  and 
branches  of  trees  as  came  within  his  reach.  He  had  built  up  his 
fire  against  a  tall  dead  pine  tree,  fifty  feet  of  the  lower  portion  of 
which  was  in  a  blaze  when  we  discovered  him.  After  lighting 
his  fire,  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  supposed  my  dwelling  to  lie ;  but,  as  the  day  was  advancing, 
he  became  fearful  of  making  the  experiment,  and  ultimately  re- 
solved to  abide  by  his  pine-tree,  taking  the  chance  of  being  fallen 
in  with  by  the  hunters  on  their  homeward  route,  and  if  that 
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should  not  happen,  to  remain  where  he  was  until  the  next  mor- 
ning, when  he  would  watch  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  set  out 
with  the  whole  day  before  him.  During  the  afternoon,  some  deer 
had  approached  him  within  half-rifle  distance,  but  he  had  floun- 
dered in  the  snow  so  much  that  his  rifle  was  rendered  useless. 
He  assured  me  that  he  never  felt  alarmed  at  his  situation ;  and  be 
was  of  opinion  that  he  could  have  passed  the  night  by  his  fire 
without  suffering  any  peculiar  discomfort  or  inconvenience. 
This,  however,  I  very  much  doubt ;  for,  although  he  had  contrived 
to  keep  himself  tolerably  warm  during  the  day,  when  his  time 
had  been  principally  occupied  in  collecting  fuel,  I  doubt  his  being 
able  to  keep  himself  awake  during  the  latter  part  of  the  night ; 
for,  in  addition  to  fatigue,  the  increase  of  cold  would  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  produce  drowsiness ;  and,  if  once  he  had  suffered  sleep 
to  overpower  him,  that  sleep  would  have  been  his  last 

"  Fred.,  however,  has  lived  to  be  a  keen  and  expert  woodsman ; 
and  few  young  men  among  the  whole  range  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  are  more  adventurous  hunters,  or  can  use  a  rifle  with 
a  more  deadly  aim  than  himself." 
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IN  THE  SOUTHERN  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  STATES. 

H.  J.  P.,  Esq.,  of  Sicily  Island,  Louisiana,  has  given  us  the 
following  interesting  account  of  "Bears  and  Bear  Hunting," 
which  covers  the  whole  ground : — 

"  In  Louisiana  we  have  but  one  variety  of  the  bear  tribe,  which 
is  the  common  black  bear,  (*  Nisus  Americanus.*)  This  animal, 
when  fully  developed,  weighs  from  two  to  five  hundred  pounds, 
gross  weight  The  females  usually  weigh  from  two  to  three 
hundred  pounds.  When  fat,  and  a  full  grown  *  old  he,'  as  the 
hunters  term  him — a  full  grown  old  *  cuffey/  which  is  also  a  fa- 
miliar term  with  us— occasionally  weighs  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  when  very  fat    When  in  this  condition  he  will  have 
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a  coat  of  fat  five  inches  in  thickness,  between  the  skin  and  mus- 
cles, on  his  flanks.  They  are  as  black  as  a  raven,  save  a  small 
white  spot  which  some  of  them  have  on  the  breast.  This  spot  is 
usually  of  the  shape  of  a  diamond.  When  a  bear  is  very  lean, 
the  tips  of  his  hair  occasionally  have  a  dingy  brown  cast. 

"  Some  of  the  hunters  suppose  him  to  be  a  migratory  animal, 
that  travels  to  the  north  in  the  spring,  and  returns  again  in  the 
fall  season  to  roam  over  our  immense  wilds  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi swamps.  Others,  again,  are  of  a  different  opinion.  We 
are  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion,  and  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  former  has  been  obtained  by  some  in  consequence 
of  the  bears  being  apparently  much  more  numerous  in  the  fall 
and  winter,  than  in  the  summer  months.  In  the  fall  season 
they  ramble  about  very  much,  in  quest  of  persimmon,  marsh  and 
white  oak  acorns,  which  is  their  favourite  kind  of  food;  and 
in  passing  we  will  remark,  that  there  are  seventeen  species  of  the 
*  Genus  Quercus9  in  Louisiana :  several  varieties  growing  on  land 
that  is  subject  to  an  occasional  inundation,  and  several  other 
varieties  entirely  distinct,  growing  on  our  uplands.  They  are 
also  very  fond  of  pecans,  and  wherever  they  find  these  descrip- 
tions of  mast  in  abundance,  they  collect  in  great  numbers. 
Hence  the  opinion  that  they  come  from  a  great  distance,  when, 
in  fact,  they  have  only  collected  in  a  small  district  of  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  abundance  of  their  favourite  mast.  In  sup- 
port of  the  latter  opinion,  we  know  that  many  of  them  have  their 
cubs  here,  and  if  some  of  them  do  migrate,  we  know  positively 
that  many  of  them  do  not ;  for  the  same  individual  bear  has  been 
known  to  remain  in  a  favourite  cane-brake  for  several  years  in 
succession.  Some  of  them  may  emigrate,  possibly,  as  they  are 
great  travellers,  beyond  all  dispute ;  for  I  have  seen  them  killed 
with  their  claws  worn  away  very  much  by  constant  travelling — 
the  bottom  of  their  feet  also  much  worn,  and  the  bear  quite  lean. 
They  subsist  in  the  spring  and  summer  months  on  the  great  va- 
riety of  grasses  which  abound  here — some  varieties  blooming  in 
the  winter — some  in  the  spring,  and  others  in  the  summer  months. 
They  will  eat  young  cane,  which  is  as  tender  as  asparagus ;  the 
wild  potatoe  and  almost  any  thing  of  the  vegetable  kind.  They 
are  fond  of  such  bugs  and  worms  as  are  usually  found  under  old 
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rotten  logs,  and  they  occasionally  eat  a  hog  by  the  way  of  a  de- 
sert. The  bear  is  notoriously  fond  of  honey.  He  occasionally 
finds  a  bee-tree,  and  if  he  can  get  his  paw  into  the  honey  he 
makes  clean  work  of  it 

"  The  females  usually  have  their  cubs  not  oftener  than  once  in 
two  years.  The  female,  when  with  young,  continues  in  her  usual 
habits  till  about  the  first  of  February,  when  she  is  quite  fat ;  at 
this  time  she  seeks  some  large  hollow  cypress  tree  that  has  been 
dismantled  by  a  storm,  or  some  large  limb  some  forty  or  fifty  feet 
from  the  earth.  Through  this  hole  she  gets  into  the  tree  and  de- 
scends to  the  bottom,  where  she  has  her  young — most  commonly 
two  or  three  in  number,  which,  at  birth,  are  about  the  size  of  a 
Norway  rat,  and  perfectly  destitute  of  hair.  The  mother  does  not 
leave  them  for  six  or  eight  weeks ;  she  takes  neither  food  nor  water, 
and  in  fact  remains  in  a  state  of  hibernation  till  her  young  are 
about  two  months  old,  when  she  leaves  them  to  feed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  follow  her  she  takes 
them  to  a  cane-brake,  and  continues  to  suckle  them  for  a  conside- 
rable time ;  in  fact  they  do  not  part  with  their  mother  until  they 
are  upwards  of  a  year  old.  The  bears  of  Louisiana  do  not  go 
into  a  state  of  hibernation,  with  the  exception  of  the  females  that 
are  with  young. 

"  A  bear  has  his  bed  in  the  midst  of  a  cane-brake,  at  a  point  that 
is  most  convenient  to  his  watering  place  and  to  his  feeding 
ground.  His  bed  is  sometimes  nothing  but  some  leaves  of  trees 
that  he  has  raked  together.  At  other  times,  particularly  in  wet 
weather,  it  is  composed  of  the  tops  of  the  cane,  which  he  bends 
down  and  bites  off;  he  lies  in  one  bed  until  a  heavy  rain,  when 
he  invariably  moves  to  some  other  part  of  the  cane-brake  and 
makes  a  new  bed.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  relation  to  the  bear, 
that  he  invariably  changes  his  range  after  every  heavy  rain.  The 
male  bear  has  a  habit  in  the  summer  months,  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember, of  biting  a  particular  tree  that  is  generally  in  an  open 
space  near  the  cane-brake,  where  he  lies ;  it  appears  that  each 
tries  to  bite  the  tree  as  high  up  as  he  can  reach,  probably  inti- 
mating to  some  rival  his  size  and  power.  In  doing  this,  they 
usually  stand  on  their  hind  legs  with  their  bellies  next  the  tree, 
as  the  prints  of  their  claws  on  the  bark  clearly  prove.    This, 
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however,  is  not  always  the  case ;  for  sometimes  they  stand  with 
their  backs  against  the  tree — the  impressions  of  their  feet  in  an 
occasional  soft  place  of  earth,  prove  this  beyond  doubt  We 
have  frequently  endeavoured  to  assign  some  reason  for  this  sin- 
gular characteristic.  Possibly,  as  Audubon  supposes,  it  is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  their  teeth.  No  doubt  but  the  same 
innate  feeling  that  in  the  love  season  causes  the  buck  to  scrape 
the  earth  with  his  fore  feet  and  rub  the  bark  off  of  some  little  tree 
standing  hard  by — the  same  state  of  excitement  that  causes  the 
bull  to  tear  up  the  earth  and  rub  his  horns  in  the  ground,  causes  the 
also  bear  to  imprint  his  teeth  in  a  tree,  which  is  usually  a  pine  or  a 
cypress ;  it  is  probably  intended,  like  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  to 
challenge  a  competition  to  mortal  combat  This  marking  of  a 
tree  may  be  termed  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  bear  tribe ;  for  one 
of  these  scratches  has  a  very  significant  meaning,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  why  our  bears  have  not  a  right  to  communicate 
their  ideas  by  characters,  as  well  as  the  builders  of  the  Pyr*. 
mids  1  If  these  characters  were  to  be  translated  by  a  limb  of 
the  law,  they  would  probably  read  somewhat  after  this  style: 
Know  all  bears  by  these  presents,  that  I,  the  Big  Bear  of  this 
range,  by  the  authority  vested  in  my  teeth  and  claws,  and  for 
divers  good  considerations,  more  particularly  known  to  myself; 
and  furthermore,  in  consideration  of  my  *  might,9  (which  man* 
kind  as  well  as  myself  usually  at  the  end  of  the  law  translate 
4  right')  do  hereby  issue  this,  my  only  proclamation,  to  all  other 
bears  of  the  male  sex,  whether  squatters,  sojourners,  rounders,  or 
loafers — you  are  hereby  commanded  to  leave  these  'digging 
forthwith,  under  the  penalty  of  my  severe  displeasure,  and  if  yon 
do  not,  you  will  be  separately  and  singly,  collectively  and  jointly, 
catawampously  and  tetotaciously  '  chawed'  up. 

"  The  usual  feeding  time  of  the  bear,  as  well  as  of  the  deer,  is 
at  night,  particularly  if  the  moon  gives  light ;  but  during  very 
dark  nights  they  feed  early  in  the  morning,  and  late  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night  The  bear  usually  goes 
to  his  watering  place  between  three  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
sun-set — he  has  a  path  to  his  feeding  ground  and  another  to  his 
watering-place,  which  is  usually  a  small  bayou,  or  a  puddle  of 
water,  under  the  root  of  a  forest  tree,  that  has  been  rooted  up  by 
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the  wind,  and  which  has  left  a  hole  that  has  been  filled  by  the  rain- 
water. These  holes. the  hunters  term  clay  holes,  in  consequence 
of  the  soil  of  the  swamp  being  generally  of  a  tenacious  clay. 

"The  bears'  paths  are  termed  stepping  paths,  in  hunters9 
phraseology,  because  the  bear  invariably,  when'  walking  in  his 
paths,  takes  exactly  the  same  regular  step ;  and  so  remarkably 
exact  are  his  steps,  that  the  leaves,  where  he  puts  his  foot  down, 
are  ground  as  fine  as  dust ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  leaves 
between  these  spots  are  untouched.  To  look  at  one  of  these  paths, 
it  appears  to  be  two  rows  of  spots  parallel  with  each  other;  for 
the  bear  when  walking  moves  like  a  pacing,  horse ;  moving  a 
hind  foot  and  a  fore  foot  of  the  same  side  at  one  time — he  gene- 
rally  moves  in  this  manner  when  travelling  at  his  leisure;  but  he 
occasionally  trots  when  tired  of  pacing  a  considerable  distance. 
This  much,  then,  in  the  way  of  the  natural  history  of  the  bear — 
for,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  an  animal,  we  are  illy 
prepared  to  hunt  him  successfully. 

"  As  regards  our  hunting-ground,  it  is  the  great  Mississippi 
swamp— which  we  are  about  to  say  is  no  swamp— that  is  to  say, 
it  is  not  a  morass ;  and  when  we  invite  the  huntsman  to  the 
boundless  wilds  of  the  great  "  father  of  waters,"  we  invite  him  in 
November,  to  the  finest  and  most  delightful  hunting  ground  on 
the  continent — not  excepting  the  boundless  prairies,  extending 
from  the  western  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri, to  the  snow-capped  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  with 
their  endless  herds  of  buffalo,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
roam,  and  embracing  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  margin  of  the  dis- 
tant forest,  and  the  camp  smoke  of  a  wandering  tribe  of 
Camanches,  (the  Arabs  of  America.)  No,  we  except  not  the 
buffalo  hunting-ground ;  for,  although  we  have  no  buffalo  here, 
we  still  have  the  wild  bull,  unmarked  and  unbranded,  as  wild  as 
the  deer,  and  as  free  as  the  wind — whose  horns  still  denote  that 
he  is  of  royal  descent,  and  that  his  ancestors  were  of  Castilian 
origin. 

"  The  Mississippi  swamp  is  nearly  level — a  perfect  forest — in 
■ome  places  free  from  any  undergrowth ;  in  other  places,  the 
undergrowth  is  palmetto,  from  two  to  seven  feet  high.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  riding  over  it,  at  least  in  our  region,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  cane  brakes  and  the  palmetto  swamps;  for 
although  it  is  quite  wet  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  yet 
in  the  fall  season  it  is  as  dry  and  firm  as  a  turnpike ;  it  is  inter- 
sected in  its  whole  extent  by  the  numerous  rises  that  pass  through 
it,  by  little  rivulets  and  bayous,  by  magnificent  lakes  and  ponds. 
The  banks  and  margins  of  these  various  water  courses  generally 
compose  the  most  elevated  lands  in  die  swamp,  and  are  generally 
covered  by  cane  brakes,  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  and  the 
cane  as  close  together  as  it  can  stand  on  the  ground — and  these 
cane  ridges  are  commonly  from  one  hundred  yards  to  one  mile 
in  breadth,  and  usually  bear  some  relationship  to  the  size  of  the 
stream  they  border  upon.  These  cane  ridges  are  skirted  by 
ridges  of  green  mar  thickets  of  the  smilax  genus.  Bears  are 
almost  invariably  found  in  the  largest  cane,  and  are  very  partial 
to  those  places  in  the  cane  brakes  where  the  cane  has  been  blown 
down  and  tangled  by  the  wind.  These  places  are  called  drifted 
cane. 

Previous  to  a  bear  chase,  some  one  or  two  of  the  proposed  party 
go  and  examine  the  margins  of  the  cane  brakes  that  are  adjacent 
to  a  part  of  the  swamp,  where  the  oak,  pecan  or  persimmon  mast 
is  most  abundant,  and  if  any  fresh  stepping-paths  are  discovered* 
it  is  all  the  information  that  is  requisite.  The  party  then  prepare 
themselves  to  camp  out— each  one  provides  himself  with  a  horse 
that  will  stand  quiet  when  a  gun  is  discharged  off  his  back — that 
will  stand  and  browse  quietly  wherever  he  is  turned  loose— one 
that  will  allow  any  description  of  game  to  be  packed  upon  him. 
A  bushel  of  shelled  corn  is  also  provided  for  each  horse. 

The  hunters  now  put  their  guns  in  order — some  preferring  a 
rifle  that  carries  thirty  or  forty  bullets  to  the  pound— others  pre- 
ferring a  double-barrelled  shot-gun,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
buck-shot.  Each  provides  himself  with  a  large  knife,  that  will 
weigh  two  or  three  pounds — very  much  larger  than  the  common 
Bowie  knife — about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  Roman  short 
sword,  or  the  artillery  sword,  now  in  use.  This  instrument  is 
generally  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  is  frequently  made  out  of 
a  large  blacksmith's  rasp,  that  has  been  worn  smooth ;  at  least 
the  rasp  is  preferred,  if  it  can  be  had,  in  consequence  of  its  supe- 
rior temper.    The  handle  is  usually  of  buck's  horn.    The  scab- 
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bard  is  made  of  sole  leather,  and  is  attached  to  the  left  side  of 
the  hooter  by  a  strong  belt  of  leather.  Having  then  rolled  up  one 
or  two  heavy  blankets — having  provided  themselves  with  some 
bread,  some  salt,  some  ground  coffee,  a  tin  cup  and  a  camp 
kettle  or  two,  our  hunters  are  ready  to  blow  the  horn  for  the 
dogs.  The  description  of  dogs  that  are  preferred  for  bear-hunt- 
ing, is  a  cross  of  the  hound,  bull,  and  cur  dog.  This  cross  is 
very  generally  admitted  by  the  old  bear-hunters  of  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  to  be  preferred,  for  several  reasons.  This  mongrel 
has,  in  a  great  degree,  the  fine  nose  and  bottom  of  the  hound, 
with  the  speed  and  fierceness  of  the  genuine  cur.  Now,  the  term 
'cur,'  is  very  vague  and  indefinite,  and  is  applied  to  many 
varieties  of  dogs.  The  dog  we  allude  to,  is  an  active  dog,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  a  pointed  nose,  an  ear  that  is  partly  erect  and 
partly  dependent — a  watchful,  sprightly  guard-dog.  This  half- 
breed,  crossed  again  on  tjje  bull-dog,  produces  a  heavier  and 
more  powerful  dog.  The  full-bred  bull-dog  makes  but  a  very  in- 
different bear  dog ;  he  cannot  smell  well,  and  of  course  is  no 
hunter.  He  is  a  slow  runner,  and  when  he  comes  up  with  a 
bear,  he  seizes  hold  of  it,  and  the  bear  kills  him  as  quick  as 
thought ;  and,  even  if  so  disposed,  he  has  not  sufficient  activity 
to  get  out  of  a  bear's  way ; — when  the  bear  makes  a  charge  upon 
the  dogs,  the  same  objection  that  applies  to  the  bull  applies  to  the 
blood-hound. 

"  A  gentleman  on  Little*  River,  in  our  parish,  who  is  quite  an 
amateur  of  bear-hunting,  concTuded  he  would  get  him  a  pack  of 
blood-hounds,  and  would  force  the  bears  to  come  to  a  stand  forth- 
with. He  accordingly  raised  and  obtained  nine  of  them.  He 
started  with  another  acquaintance  on  a  hunting  excursion  on  the 
Tensas  river,  a  few  miles  distant.  The  first  bear  he  happened  to 
start  was  a  very  large  he  bear.  The  blood-hounds  soon  came 
up  with  his  majesty,  who  gave  them  a  very  warm,  but  rough  re- 
ception. The  bear  came  to  bay  in  a  very  extensive  cane-brake, 
where  a  footman  could  make  but  slow  progress,  in  consequence 
of  the  drifted  and  tangled  cane — hence  not  one  of  the  hunters 
was  able  to  come  up  in  time  to  get  a  shot :  in  the  mean  time  the 
blood-hounds  fought  with  the  fury  of  devils.  But  the  bear  killed 
and  crippled  seven  out  of  the  nine  in  a  few  minutes;  breaking 
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the  shoulders  and  backs  of  some,  and  tearing  out  the  bowels  of 
others — serving  some  with  his  teeth,  and  clipping  others  with  his 
claws ;  for,  although  the  claws  of  a  bear  are  very  blunt,  when 
compared  with  those  of  our  Louisiana  tiger,  called  by  the  natu- 
ralists 4  cougar,'  still  they  are  used  with  such  power  when  he 
makes  his  passes,  that  if  a  dog  comes  within  the  reach  of  them, 
one  rake  will  tear  out  his  bowels  or  breaks  his  bones — for  the 
bear  is  a  scientific  boxer. 

"  We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  Scotch  terrier  would 
make  most  admirable  bear  dogs  in  our  cane-brakes.  He  has 
courage,  speed,  and  a  good  nose ;  he  has  action  in  a  high  degree, 
and  the  smallness  of  his  size  would  enable  him  to  get  out  of  a 
bear's  way,  whenever  the  bear  would  attempt  to  strike — when, 
on  the  contrary,  a  larger  dog  could  not  dodge  from  the  bear,  in 
consequence  of  the  thickness  of  the  cane.  An  experienced  bear 
dog  will  nip  the  hind  quarters,  and  as  the  bear  stops  to  make  a 
pass  at  him,  he  will  retreat  and  hold  the  bear  at  bay,  and  as  soon 
as  the  bear  turns  to  retreat,  will  again  seize  him,  and  almost  as 
soon  dodge  aside  to  evade  the  claws  of  this  gigantic  animal;  for, 
reader,  you  must  know  that  an  old  he,  that  weighs  about  five 
hundred  pounds,  has  the  strength  of  an  ox,  and  a  dog  in  a  bear's 
reach  stands  no  more  chance  than  a  mouse  in  the  claws  of  a  cat 
— and,  in  bear-hunting,  the  old  adage  holds  remarkably  true — 
that 

*  He  that  fighti  and  run*  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day.' 

"  But,  to  return  to  our  hunters,  who  have  now  got  their  €  team' 
of  dogs  together  by  the  blowing  of  the  horn,  and  have  at  length 
reached  their  camp-ground.  A  spot  is  selected  for  the  camp  that 
is  adjacent  to  good  water,  that  is  a  little  undulating,  so  that  in 
case  of  rain  their  beds  will  remain  dry ;  if  a  spot  of  this  descrip- 
tion can  be  found  by  the  side  of  a  large  log,  it  is  preferred — the 
fire  is  then  kindled  against  it,  which  reflects  the  heat  into  the 
camp,  and  also  keeps  off  the  wind  in  that  direction.  All  hands 
are  now  busily  engaged  in  making  the  carap— some  with  their 
camp-knives  are  employed  in  cutting  palmetto  (which  is  pre- 
ferred to  cane,  if  convenient) ;  others,  in  carrying  it  to  the  camp ; 
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others,  in  cutting  two  small  saplings  with  a  fork  some  eight  feet 
from  the  ground  These  forks  are  fixed  in  the  ground,  some 
convenient  distance  from  the  fire,  and  about  ten  feet  apart 
Across  these  a  pole  is  laid,  and  from  this  pole  others  are  laid 
with  one  end  to  the  ground,  like  the  rafters  of  a  house.  Some 
cane  poles  are  tied  across  these  to  answer  in  the  place  of  lathing, 
and  lastly,  the  palmetto  is  inserted  with  the  stem  upwards,  and 
is  tied  on  by  the  two  lower  leaves.  When  completed,  the  roof 
is  completely  water-proof,  as  much  so  as  a  shingled  roof.  Pal- 
metto is  again  spread  under  the  camp,  some  three  or  four  layers 
thick,  and  then  blankets  are  spread  upon  these,  with  the  saddles 
for  pillows — and  the  furniture  of  our  temporary  house  is  com- 
plete.   In  the  mean  time 


'The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  < 
The  woods  are  clothed  in  deeper  brown.* 

"  The  fire  now  burns  cheerfully,  and  the  camp  kettle  having  x 
been  filled  with  water,  and  placed  on  the  fire,  receives  a  good 
portion  of  coffee  from  one  of  the  hunter's  sacks.  4&s  soon  as  it 
has  reached  the  boiling  point,  each  having  untied  his  provision 
sack,  and  taken  out  his  tin  cup,  spreads  the  contents  of  his  wallet 
before  his  messmates,  who,  having  enjoyed  their  repast,  enlivened 
by  the  novelty  of  every  thing  around  them,  retire  to  rest;  and, 
reclining  upon  the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  pass  two  or  three 
hours  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  night  in  recounting  their  exploits, 
performed  during  some  former  hunting  excursion,  or  in  spinning 
acme  yarn  about  their  dogs,  their  guns,  and  all  that  class  of 
associations  that  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  so  naturally 
suggest.  The  night  having  been  spent  in  refreshing  sleep,  and 
all  nature  around  seeming  to  participate  in  deep  slumber,  with 
the  exception  of  the  solitary  hootings  of  some  watchful  owl,  who, 
having  descried  the  intruders,  holds  a  distant  conversation  with 
one  of  his  horned  brethren,  with  a  hoo,  hoo,  hoo,  hoo,  hoo,  hoo, 
hoo,  hoo-ah ! 

'  Aurora  now,  fair  daughter  of  the  dawny 
Sprinkles  with  dewy  light  the  rosy  morn.' 

u  And  our  hunters  having  taken  another  cup  of  coffee  and 
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another  snack,  wipe  out  and  load  tlieir  guns,  and  having  col- 
lected their  horses,  that  have  been  feeding  through  the  night  on 
the  margin  of  the  cane-brake,  and  having  given  them  a  gallon  of 
shelled  corn,  now  mount  and  start  for  the  bear  chase.  Having 
arrived  at  a  place  where  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  get- 
ting a  start,  one  or  two  of  the  party  dismount,  and  having  called 
the  dogs  together  by  a  few  blasts  of  the  horn,  go  into  the  cane- 
brake  and  pass  through  the  most  dense  places  that  they  can  find 
— sometimes  creeping  on  their  hands  and  knees  under  drifted 
cane.  The  rest  of  the  party  having  galloped  down  the  margin 
of  the  cane-brake,  dismount,  one  at  a  time,  at  considerable  inter- 
vals, and  at  such  points  as  the  bear  usually  cross  it  occasionally. 
One  or  two  continue  on  horseback  and  gallop  several  hundred 
yards  in  advance  of  the  dogs,  dismount  and  hurry  into  the  cane, 
and  endeavour  to  meet  the  bear  as  he  passes.  In  the  mean  time 
the  dogs  have  come  to  a  bay,  and  then  there  is  a  general  scramble 
to  get  into  the  heart  of  the  cane-brake  and  get  the  first  shot— for 
the  honours  of  the  day  are  borne  by  him  that  kills  the  bear. 
Some  one  haS  now  got  within  sixty  or  ninety  feet  of  the  bear,  with 
his  ears  laid  back,  and  his  hair  erect,  with  the  dogs  formed  in  a 
semicircle  around  him ;  the  most  courageous  have  approached 
within  a  few  feet — when,  with  a  bound  or  two,  he  makes  them  all 
give  back ;  and,  having  made  the  dogs  stand  back  a  little,  he 
makes  a  stand,  when  he  receives  a  shot ;  but  the  shot  has  not  been 
fatal,  and  the  bear  starts  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  with  the 
whole  pack  in  hot  pursuit ;  he  has  got  nearly  out  of  hearing  dis- 
tance, when  the  barking  of  the  dogs  at  one  place  notifies  the 
hunters  that  the  bear  is  again  at  bay.  The  hunters,  in  the  mean 
time,  have  made  their  way  out  to  the  edge  of  the  cane,  where 
they  have  left  their  horses,  and  having  once  more  mounted,  make 
speed  in  the  direction  of  their  dogs.  The  bear  now  makes 
another  break,  and  again  the  dogs  are  in  hot  pursuit,  indicated  by 
their  yelpings  and  short  barkings.  The  hunters  continue  at  half 
speed,  and  are  now  pretty  much  scattered,  each  taking  the  course 
he  expects  the  bear  to  take ;  the  bear  is  again  at  bay,  and  one  of 
the  party  hurries  through  the  cane — now  losing  his  cap,  which 
has  been  caught  by  a  brier,  and  again,  getting  tangled  in  drifted 
cane,  falls  prostrate  on  the  ground.    At  length  he  comes  in  sight 
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of  the  bear,  that  has  been  slightly  wounded  by  the  first  fire,  and 
who  now,  with  fatigue  and  rage,  fights  the  dogs  most  furiously, 
now  and  then  making  a  pass  at  them,  and  occasionally  giving 
them  a  rake  with  his  claws.  At  length,  having  made  a  momentary 
pause,  he  receives  a  ball  about  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  near 
the  belly,  when  with  a  few  groans,  he  struggles  with  the  whole 
pack,  and  falls  dead.  With  these  general  remarks  in  relation  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  bear  hunting,  we  will  proceed  to  illustrate 
the  theory  by  the  details  of  an  excursion  or  two* 

"  A  few  months  past,  after  having  taken  an  early  breakfast  in 
company  with  three  of  my  neighbours,  we  rode  four  miles  to  a 
cane-brake  along  the  margin  of  a  little  dry  bayou,  that  in  the 
winter  season  discharges  its  waters  into  Bayou  Macon,  three 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Tensas,  (for  one  of  the  party 
a  few  days  previous  had  discovered  a  stepping  path  of  a  bear 
leading  from  a  hole  of  water  in  the  vicinity  to  this  cane-brake.) 
Having  arrived  at  the  cane-brake,  which  was  about  four  hundred 
yards  in  width,  and  about  a  mile  in  length,  with  several  such 
cane-brakes  lying  parallel  with  it,  two  of  our  party  dismounted, 
and,  with  the  dogs,  penetrated  into  the  midst  of  the  cade-brake, 
whilst  the  other  two  of  us  rode  on  slowly  down  the  bank  of  the 
dry  bayou.  In  a  very  short  time  the  dog  started  a  bear,  and  we, 
who  were  on  horseback,  galloped  down  the  cane-brake  for  the 
purpose  of  being  as  near  the  dogs  as  possible  when  the  bear 
should  come  to  bay.  The  dogs  soon  made  a  short  turn,  and  it 
was  quite  evident  that  the  bear  was  making  back  to  that  part  of 
the  cane-brake  where  he  was  started.  We  galloped  back  again 
and  listened  to  our  dogs,  while,  by  their  cry,  it  was  manifest,  they 
were  running  in  circles  a  few  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  At 
last  our  dogs  came  to  bay,  and,  dismounting  in  haste,  we  made 
our  way  into  the  cane,  each  taking  the  course  he  thought  most 
direct  to  the  barking  of  the  dogs.  The  fight  now  became  close, 
and  occasionally  we  could  hear  the  peculiar  cry  of  a  cub  bear 
when  the  dogs  are  occasionally  seizing  hold  of  him.  We  hurried 
to  the  spot,  but  before  we  arrived  the  dogs  had  killed  a  yearling 
cub.  We  now  started  from  the  cub  with  the  expectation  of 
starting  another,  as  there  are  usually  two,  and  sometimes  three 
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together.  The  dogs  very  soon  made  another  start,  and  after  run- 
ning in  circles,  never  leaving  the  spot  more  than  four  hundred 
yards,  they  again  came  to  bay,  and  one  of  the  party  came  up 
in  time  to  shoot  another  cub.  By  the  bye,  when  a  cub  or  it* 
mother  is  started,  one  of  the  best  chances  to  get  a  shot,  is  to  stop 
at  the  place  where  the  bear  was  first  started — for  if  an  old  she  is 
started,  she  will  not  run  off  very  far  before  she  will  make  a  cir- 
cuitous return  to  look  after  her  little  ones ;  and  if  a  cub  is  started, 
he  will  run  back  again  in  quest  of  his  mother.  Having  now 
killed  two  cubs  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  we  concluded  that  the 
old  bear  must  be  near  at  hand.  We  now  started  our  dogs  out 
again,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  we  once  more  had  our 
dogs  in  full  chase,  but  they  ran  a  different  sort  of  gait  We  gal- 
loped along  parallel  wi^the  cry  of  the  dogs  for  three  quarters  of 
a  mile,  when  the  dogs  ran  across  the  cane-brake  and  ran  into  the 
palmetto  swamp,  and  ran  off  entirely  out  of  our  hearing,  when 
some  of  the  party  galloped  around  the  cane-brake,  expecting  the 
bear  would  come  to  bay  in  another  brake ;  some  remaining  sta- 
tionary, expecting  the  bear  would  probably  return,  after  listening 
,for  some  time.  The  distant  murmur  of  dogs  was  heard  like  the 
whispers  of  a  southern  breeze  gently  rustling  through  the  leaves 
of  a  stately  cypress,  and  then  the  sound  became  quite  distinct, 
and  then  again  the  dogs  came  back  at  full  speed ;  and  now  again 
we  galloped  ahead  of  the  dogs,  and  then  again  they  tacked  back 
again,  and  thus  we  chased  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
cane-brake  to  another,  till  all  the  dogs  were  tired  down  but  one, 
that  ran  on  the  track  slowly,  when,  occasionally,  another  one  or 
two  would  join  in  the  chase.  Finally,  after  our  dogs  were  nearly 
all  tired  down,  and  our  horses  in  a  foam  of  sweat,  a  fresh  cry 
announced  the  glad  tidings  that  the  bear  had  come  to  bay ;  having 
dismounted  in  a  hurry,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  through  the 
cane,  when  one  of  us  came  up  with  the  dogs,  where  they  were 
barking  in  a  circle  around  a  pin  oak ;  when,  on  getting  under  a 
tree,  a  large  fat  bear  was  standing  in  the  first  fork,  with  her  rump 
against  the  tree  and  her  forepaws  on  a  limb.  She  was  watching 
the  dogs  very  closely,  when  a  load  of  buck-shot  brought  her 
down ;  she  fell  on  her  back,  as  they  generally  do,  and  the  dogs 
then  seized  her :  she  now  got  a  second  load  of  buck-shot  from  the 
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muzzle  of  the  gun  against  her  side  as  she  was  about  to  seize  a 
dog  that  had  hold  of  a  fore  leg. 

"  We  might  multiply  instances  of  bear  chases,  but  they  would 
be  very  similar  if  the  bears  were  of  the  same  description.  The 
duration  of  a  bear  chase  varies  according  to  the  age  and  condi- 
tion of  a  bear.  A  cub  will  not  run  long,  nor  a  very  fat  bear  of 
any  description ;  but  a  lean  old  bear  will  frequently  outrun  and 
tire  down  the  dogs  and  will  not  come  to  bay. 

"  Before  we  conclude  we  will  state  a  few  general  rules  and  es- 
tablished axioms  in  relation  to  bear-hunting : — 

"  1st  Guns  should  not  be  shot  off  just  before  or  after  a  night  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  caipp,  as  the  noise  will  alarm  the  bears  and  cause 
them  to  shift  their  range  during  the  night,  and  the  hunter  may  be 
disappointed  in  getting  a  start  on  the  following  morning;  but  by 
shooting  them  off  in  the  morning  this  will  not  happen :  at  least  if 
the  bear  is  frightened  in  the  morning  he  will  leave  a  scent  behind 
that  the  dogs  can  follow. 

"  2d.  Old  hunters  never  whoop  to  the  dogs  after  the  bear  is  up, 
and  the  dogs  are  close  upon  him,  for  the  voice  of  man  will  alarm 
him,  and  he  will  not  come  to  bay. 

"3d.  In  relation  to  taking  stands,  (as  we  have  already  re- 
marked,) a  very  good  stand  is  where  the  bear  started*  from,  for 
reasons  already  mentioned.  The  other  stands  are  selected  by 
ascertaining  where  they  have  generally  crossed. 

"  4th.  In  heading  the  bear  always  stop  where  the  cane  is  largest ; 
they  always  run  in  the  largest  cane,  unless  they  are  crossing  to  a 
different  cane-brake,  or  have  got  the  scent  of  the  stander. 

"  5th.  In  crossing  a  bayou  that  has  water  in  it,  they  generally 
cross  on  a  large  log,  if  one  is  near  their  course,  and  particularly 
if  they  are  not  hard  pressed.  , 

"  6th*  In  still-hunting  bear,  the  best  chance  to  get  a  shot  is  to 
find  a  watering-place  and  watch  it  from  three  o'clock  in  the 
evening  until  sunset ;  but  be  careful  not  to  station  yourself  in  such 
a  position  that  the  current  of  air  will  pass  from  you  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stepping-path  of  the  bear ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  bear 
will  get  wind  of  you,  and  will  not  approach. 

"  7th.  In  approaching  a  bear  at  bay,  take  your  time  and  give 
him  a  fatal  shot    Endeavour  to  shoot  him  about  the  bridge  of  _ 
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the  ribs,  tolerably  low  down,  and  you  will  be  apt  to  shoot  him 
through  the  heart ;  on  the  contrary,  if  you  shoot  in  a  hurry,  you  will 
probably  make  a  bad  shot,  which  will  render  the  bear  furious,  and 
he  will  probably  kill  and  cripple  many  of  your  dogs ;  for  bear 
dogs  rush  into  close  quarters  upon  the  firing  of  a  gun.  A  bear's 
head  should  not  be  shot  at  for  two  reasons — first,  because  it  is 
generally  in  motion ;  secondly,  because  the  skull  of  an  old  bear 
is  so  hard  that  your  ball  will  frequently  glance  unless  it  strikes 
plumb.  In  conclusion,  there  is  always  some  danger,  but  not 
much  in  approaching  a  bear  at  bay ;  an  occasional  instance  oc- 
curs of  a  hunter  being  bitten.  One  of  our  acquaintances,  who 
usually  kills  twenty  or  thirty  bears  every  season,  informs  us  he 
has  only  been  bitten  once  in  the  course  of  all  his  hunting,  and  in 
that  instance  the  bear  had  made  a  break  from  the  dogs,  and  acci- 
dentally passed  close  by  him,  and,  without  stopping,  made  a  snap 
at  him,  and  bit  him  through  the  hand. 

"Another  of  our  friends,  a  perfect  Nimrod,  was  creeping  upon 
his  hands  and  knees  to  get  a  shot  at  a  bear  that  was  at  bay  in  a 
tangled  cane-brake,  and,  while  in  this  position,  he  was  trying  to 
get  a  fair  shot,  when  the  bear  rushed  upon  him  and  bit  him  se- 
veral times  through  the  calf  of  his  leg ;  in  the  mean  time  the 
whole  pa<5k  were  fighting  closely  for  their  master's  relief,  and 
the  hunter  having  drawn  his  knife,  ripped  out  the  bowels  of  the 
bear,  who,  not  fancying  dogs  upon  his  back,  and  knives  in  his 
belly,  took  to  a  tree  with  his  entrails  swinging  in  the  air  below 
him.  In  this  situation,  our  hunter,  not  able  to  walk,  nor  the  bear 
to  retreat,  a  second  hunter  came  up  and  killed  the  bear,  and  as- 
sisted his  crippled  Companion  to  camp. 

"  A  hunter  in  Arkansas,  some  two  or  three  years  since,  was 
creeping  through  a  tangled  cane-brake  to  shoot  a  wounded  bear, 
when  the  bear  suddenly  jumped  upon  him,  and  with  a  bite  through 
the  muscles  of  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  cut  the  femoral  arteiy 
and  caused  immediate  death.  These  instances  are,  however,  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  are  merely  mentioned  to  show  that  a  wounded 
and  enraged  bear  will  occasionally  seize  a  man.9* 
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T.  B.  Thobfb,  Esq.,  the  author  of  "Tom  Owen,  the  Bee 
Hunter,"  the  "  Mysteries  of  the  Backwoods/9  &c,  sent  us  "  a 
long  time  ago/9  the  account  subjoined  of  "  Opossums  and  'Pos- 
sum Hunting,99  as  practised  in  Louisiana  and  other  Southern 
States  :— 

"  Reader,  if  you  never  saw  an  opossum,  you  never  saw  a  natu- 
ral btsus  naturce,  for  they  are  certainly  the  most  singular,  inex- 
plicable little  animals  that  live.  Dame  Nature  seems  to  have  be- 
come eccentric  in  their  formation,  and  like  her  sex  generally, 
shown  a  willingness  to  be  ridiculous,  if  necessary,  to  introduce  a 
new  fashion.  We  will  not,  however,  go  into  some  particulars, 
for  if  we  did  we  might  infringe  upon  Mr.  Walker's  exclusive 
province  of  'breeding/  and  thereby  *o9erstep  the  modesty  of 
nature.9 

"  The  habits  of  the  opossum  generally  resemble  those  of  the 
'  coon9  and  fox,  though  they  are  less  intelligent  in  defending  them- 
selves against  an  attack  of  an  enemy.  Knock  an  opossum  on 
the  head,  or  any  part  of  the  body,  with  a  weapon  of  any  kind, 
small  or  great,  and  if  he  makes  any  resistance  at  all,  he  will 
endeavour  to  bite  the  weapon  that  hits  him,  instead  of  the  agent 
using  it.  The  opossum  seems  willing  to  treat  the  world  as  the 
Frenchman  promised  the  bull-dog,  *  if  you  will  let  me  alone,  I 
won9t  trouble  you.9  Put  the  animal  in  a  critical  situation,  and 
he  will  resort  to  stratagem  instead  of  force  to  elude  his  pursuers ; 
for  if  he  finds  escape  impossible  he  will  feign  himself  dead  in 
advance  of  your  own  charitable  intentions  towards  him,  and 
when  you  think  you  have  given  him  his  quietus,  and  secured 
him,  he  will  unexpectedly  wake  up  and  be  off.  This  trick  of  the 
little  animal  has  given  rise  to  a  proverb  of  much  meaning 
among  those  acquainted  with  his  habits,  of  '  playing  'possum/ 
and  probably  it  is  as  good  an  illustration  of  certain  deceptive 
>  actions  in  life  as  can  be  imagined.  Take  an  opossum  in  good 
health,  corner  him  up  until  escape  is  impossible,  give  him  a 
gentle  tap  that  would  hardly  crush  a  mosquito,  and  he  will 
straighten  out  as  beautiful  a  '  body9  as  you  will  ever  see.   In  this 
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situation  you  may  thump  him,  cut  his  flesh,  and  half  skin  him ; 
not  a  muscle  will  move;  his  eyes  are  glazed,  and  covered  with 
dust,  for  he  has  no  eyelids  to  close  over  them.  You  may  even 
worry  him  with  a  dog,  and  satisfy  yourself  that  he  is  really  dead, 
then  leave  him  quiet  a  moment,  and  he  will  draw  a  thin  film  off 
his  eyes,  and  if  not  interfered  with,  be  among  the  missing. 

"  An  Irishman  meeting  with  one  of  these  little  animals  in  a 
public  road,  was  thrown  into  admiration  at  its  appearance,  and 
on  being  asked  why  be  did  not  bring  the  '  thing'  home  with  him? 
said  he, '  On  sight,  I  popped  him  with  my  shillelah ;  he  died  off 
immediately,  and  I  thrust  the  spalpeen  into  my  coat-pocket; 
u  There's  a  dinner  ony  how,"  I  said  to  myself;  and  scarcely  had  I 
made  the  observation,  than  he  commenced  devouring  one,  biting 
through  my  breeches,  the  Lord  presarve  me!  I  took  him  out  of 
my  pocket,  and  gave  him  another  tap  on  the  head  that  would 
have  kilt  an  Orangeman  at  Donnybrook  Fair,  "  Take  that  for  a 
finis,  you  desateful  crater,"  said  I,  slinging  him  on  my  back. 
Well,  murther,  if  he  did  not  have  me  by  the  sate  of  honour  in  no 
time.  "  Och,  ye  'Merica  cat  ye,  I'll  bate  the  sivin  lives  out  of  ye  f9 
and  at  him  I  wint  till  the  bones  of  his  body  cracked,  and  he  was 
clean  kilt  Then  catching  him  by  the  tail,  for  fear  of  accidents, 
if  he  did  not  turn  round  and  give  my  thumb  a  pinch,  I'm  no 
Irishman.  "  Off  wid  ye !"  I  hallooed  with  a  shout,  "  for  some 
ill-mannered  ghost  of  the  devil,  with  a  rat's  tail;  and  if  I 
throubles  the  likes  of  ye  again,  may  I  ride  backwards  at  my 
own  funeral !" ' 

"  There  is  one  other  striking  characteristic  about  the  opossum, 
which,  we  presume,  Shakspeare  had  a  prophetic  vision  of,  when 
he  wrote  that  celebrated  sentence,  «  Thereby  hangs  a  tail ;'  for 
this  important  appendage,  next  to  its  *  playing  'possum,'  is  extra- 
ordinary. This  tail  is  long,  black,  and  destitute  of  hair,  and 
although  it  will  not  enable  its  possessor,  like  the  kangaroos,  in 
the  language  of  the  showman, '  to  jump  fifteen  feet  upwards  and 
forty  downwards,'  still  it  is  of  great  importance  in  climbing  trees, 
and  supporting  the  animal  when  watching  for  its  prey.  By  this 
tail  the  'possum  suspends  itself  for  hours  to  a  swinging  limb  of  a 
tree,  either  for  amusement,  or  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  which 
last  he  will  do  while  thus  '  hung  up/  as  soundly  as  if  slipping  his 
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hold  did  not  depend  upon  his  own  will  This  '  tail  hold'  is  so 
firm,  that  shooting  the  animal  will  not  cause  him  to  let  go,  even 
if  you  blow  his  head  off;  on  the  contrary,  he  will  remain  hung 
up  until  the  birds  of  prey  and  the  elements  have  scattered  hia 
carcass  to  the  winds ;  and  yet  the  tail  will  remain  an  object  of 
unconquered  attachment  to  its  last  object  of  circumlocuting 
embrace. 

"  An  old  backwoods  *  Boanerges,'  of  our  acquaintance,  who 
occasionally  threw  down  his  lap-stone  and  awl,  and  went  through 
the  country  to  stir  up  the  people-— to  look  after  the  '  consarns  of 
their  latter  end/  enforced  the  necessity  of  perseverance  in  good 
works,  by  comparing  a  true  Christian  to  an  opossum  up  a  tall 
sapling,  in  a  strong  wind.  Said  he, « My  brethren,  that's  your 
situation  exactly ;  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  compose  the 
wind  that  is  trying  to  blow  you  off  the  gospel  tree.  But  dont 
let  go  of  it ;  hold  on  as  a  'possum  would  in  a  hurricane.  If  the 
fore  legs  of  your  passions  get  loose,  hold  on  by  your  hind  legs 
of  conscientiousness ;  and  if  they  let  go,  hold  on  eternally  by 
your  tail,  which  is  the  promise,  that  the  saints  shall  persevere 
unto  the  end.' 

"As  an  animal  of  sport,  the  opossum  is  of  course  of  an  inferior 
character ;  the  negroes,  however,  look  upon  the  animal  as  the 
most  perfect  of  game,  and  are  much  astonished  that  the  fox  and 
deer  should  be  preferred ;  and  the  hilarity  with  which  they  pur- 
sue the  sport  of  'possum  hunting,  far  excels  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
most  inveterate  follower  after  nobler  game.  Fine  moonlight 
nights  are  generally  chosen  on  such  occasions ;  three  or  four 
negroes,  armed  with  a  couple  of  axes,  and  accompanied  by  a 
cur  dog,  who  understands  his  business,  will  sally  out  for  'possum 
hunting,  and  nothing  can  be  more  joyous  than  their  loud  laugh 
and  coarse  joke  on  these  midnight  hunts.  The  dog  scents  the 
animal,  for  they  are  numerous,  and  '  barks  up  the  right  tra*'  A 
torch  made  of  light  wood  or  pitch  pine,  is  soon  diffusing  a  bril- 
liant light,  and  the  axe  is  struck  into  the  tree  that  contains  the 
game,  let  it  be  a  big  tree  or  a  small  one,  it  matters  not ;  the 
growth  of  a  century  and  of  a  few  years  yields  to  the  4  forerunner 
of  civilization,'  and  comes  to  the  ground.  While  this  is  going  on 
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the  dog  keeps  his  eye  on  the  'possum,  barking  all  the  while  with 
the  greatest  animation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  negroes,  as  they 
relieve  each  other  at  the  work  of  chopping,  make  night  vocal 
with  laughter  and  songs,  and  on  such  occasions  particularly  you 
will  hear  '  Sitting  on  a  Rail,'  cavatina  fashion,  from  voices  that 
would  command  ten  thousand  a  year  from  any  opera  manager 
on  the  Continent  The  tree  begins  to  totter ;  the  motion  is  new 
to  the  'possum,  and  as  it  descends  to  the  ground  the  little  animal 
instinctively  climbs  to  the  highest  limb.  Crash,  and  off  he  goes 
to  the  ground^  and  not  unfrequently  into  the  very  jaws  of  the 
dog;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  a  short  steeple  chase  on  foot  ensues; 
'possum  finds  escape  impossible,  feigns  himself  dead,  falls  into 
the  wrong  hands,  and  is  at  once  really  killed.  Such  is  opossum 
hunting  among  the  negroes,  a  sport  in  which  more  hard  labour 
is  got  through  with  in  a  few  hours  than  will  be  performed  by  the 
same  individuals  through  the  whole  of  the  next  day.  Sometimes 
two  or  three  opossums  are  killed, — and  if  a  negro  is  proud  of  a 
yellow  vest1  a  sky-blue  stock,  and  red  inexpressibles,  with  a  dead 
opossum  in  his  possession,  he  is  sublimated. 

"Among  gentlemen,  we  have  seen  one  occasionally  who 
amuses  himself  with  bringing  down  an  opossum  with  a  rifle,  and 
one  we  have  met  who  has  given  the  hunt  a  character,  and  really 
reduced  it  to  a  science.  We  were  expressing  some  surprise  at 
the  kind  manner  with  which  our  friend  spoke  of  opossum  hunt- 
ing, and  we  were  disposed  to  laugh  at  his  taste ;  we  were  told 
very  gravely  that  we  were  in  the  presence  of  a  proficient  in 
'possum  hunting,  and  if  we  desired  we  should  have  a  specimen  at 
sundown,  and  by  the  dignity  of  the  hunt  we  would  be  compelled 
to  admit  that  there  were  a  great  many  ways  to  do  the  same 
thing.  The  proposition  came  from  our  host,  and  we  at  once 
consented.  The  night  was  dark,  and  I  noticed  this  and  spoke  of 
it,  an^he  reply  was,  that  such  a  night  only  would  answer  the 
purpose.  A  half  hour's  ride  brought  us  into  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  and  in  the  extra  darkness  of  its  deep  recesses  we  wer? 
piloted  by  a  stout  negro  bearing  a  torch.  Our  dogs — for  there 
were  two  of  them — soon  gave  notice  that  we  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  an  opossum,  and  finally,  directed  by  their  noses — for  eyes  were 
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of  no  use— they  opened  loud  and  strong,  and  satisfied  us  that  an 
opossum  was  over  oar  heads.    At  this  moment  I  was  completely 
puzzled  to  know  how  we  were  to  get  at  the  animal,  I  must  con- 
fess; we  had  no  axe,  and  a  millstone  intervening  between  the 
opossum  and  our  eyes,  could  not  have  shut  it  out  of  sight  more 
effectually  than  did  the  surrounding  darkness,  which  seemed  to 
be  growing  *  thicker*  every  moment,  by  contrast  with  the  glaring 
torch.    The  negro  who  accompanied  us,  without  ceremony 
kindled  a  large  fire,  about  twenty  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tree 
in  which  our  game  was  lodged,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  well 
kindled  and  burning  merrily,  my  companion  seated  himself  about 
forty  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tree,  bringing  the  trunk  of  it 
directly  between  himself  and  the  fire.     I  took  a  seat  by  his  side 
by  request,  and  waited  patiently  to  see  what  would  come  next. 
The  fire  continued  to  burn  each  moment  more  brightly,  and  the 
tree  that  intervened  between  us  and  it  became  more  prominent, 
and  its  dark  outline  became  more  and  more  distinct,  until  the 
most  minute  branch  and  leaf  was  perfectly  visible.    *  Now/  said 
mine  host,  *  w£  will  have  the  opossum.    Do  you  see  that  large 
knotty-looking  substance  on  that  big  limb  to  the  right?    It  looks 
suspicious ;  we  will  speak  to  it.'    The  sharp  report  of  the  rifle 
followed,  and  the  negro  that  accompanied  us  picked  up  a  large 
piece  of  bark  that  fell  rattling  to  the  ground.    The  rifle  was  re- 
loaded, and  another  suspicious-looking  bunch  was  fired  at,  and 
another  knot  was  shattered.    Again  was  the  rifle  re-loaded,  and 
the  tree  more  carefully  examined.    Hardly  had  its  shrill  report 
awakened  the  echoes  of  the  forest  for  the  third  time,  before  a 
grunt  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  stuck  pig  was  heard, 
and  the  solid  fat  body  of  the  'possum  fell  at  our  feet.   The  negro 
picked  it  up,  relit  his  torch,  and  we  proceeded  homeward. 
When  re-seated  by  a  comfortable  fire,  we  were  asked  our  opinion 
by  our  host  of  *  a  white  man's  'possum  hunt $'  we  expressed  our 
unqualified  approbation  of  the  whole  affair,  although  we  thought 
At  first  that  any  improvement  on  the  negro's  mode  of  doing  the 
business  would  '  be  painting  the  lily !' 

"  As  an  article  of  food  the  opossum  is  considered  by  many  a 
very  great  luxury;  the  flesh,  it  is  said,  tastes  not  unlike  roast  pig. 
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We  should  have  liked  very  much  to  have  heard  *  EliaY  descrip- 
tion of  a  dish  of  it ;  he  found  sentiment  and  poetry  in  a  pig, 
where  would  he  have  soared  to  over  a  dish  of  'possum  ?  In 
cooking  the  '  varmint,'  the  Indians  suspend  it  on  a  stick  by  its 
tail,  and  in  this  position  they  let  it  roast  before  the  fire;  this  mode 
does  not  destroy  a  sort  of  oiliness,  which  makes  it  to  a  cultivated 
taste  coarse  and  ttnpalatable.  The  negroes,  on  the  contrary — 
and,  by  the  way,  they  are  all  amateurs  in  the  cooking  art — when 
cooking  for  themselves  do  much  better.  They  bury  the  body  op 
with  sweet  potatoes,  and  as  the  meat  roasts  thus  confined,  the 
succulent  vegetable  draws  out  all  objectionable  tastes,  and  ren- 
ders the  opossum  '  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  in  the  world.' 
At  least  so  say  a  crowd  of  respectable  witnesses.  We  profess  to 
have  no  experience  in  the  matter,  not  yet  having  learned  to  sing 
with  enthusiasm  the  common  negro  song  of 

•'Possum  fat  and  'tater.'  " 
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A  distinguished  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar  has  furnished 
us  with  the  annexed  description  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
sport  is  enjoyed  in  that  State.  In  introducing  the  subject  of 
squirrels,  he  says : — 

"  These  pleasant  little  fellows  are  at  some  seasons  as  scarce 
as  specie,  at  other  times  they  migrate  in  millions.  A  few  sea- 
sons since,  they  pervaded  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania  to 
such  an  extent,  and  in  such  numbers,  that  they  did  serious  injury 
to  the  crops,  and  they  were  slaughtered  as  enemies,  not  popped 
over  humanely  after  the  manner  that  we  murder  those  we  love. 
The  squirrels  were  followed  in  due  time  by  stately  droves  of 
turkeys,  and  later  in  the  season,  the  rear  was  brought  up  by 
scores  of  very  serious  half-famished-looking  bears.  The  turkeys 
were  so  quick-sighted  and  shy,  that  but  few  of  them  were 
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captured,  but  as  for  poor  Bruin,  be  saw  in  every  (ace  he  met  a 
mortal  foe.  What  could  have  possessed  all  these  creatures  to 
take  up  their  line  of  march  into  a  civilized  country,  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture;  it  may  have  been  a  passion  for  adventure,  a  thirst 
for  travel,  or  hunger  for  subsistence. 

"  A  war  of  extermination  was  declared  against  the  squirrels, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  overt  acts  of  violence  and 
bloodshed  towards  them  preceded  the  formal  declaration  of 
hostility.  Indeed,  the  manifesto  was  itself  defective,  inasmuch 
as  it  did  not  s$t  forth  the  motives  of  the  belligerents,  and  the 
reasons  impelling  them  thereunto.  But  what  could  the  squirrels 
do  but  submit  quietly  to  their  fate,  and  exclaim  in  the  language 
of  Hostess  Quickly,  '  Oh,  that  right  should  make  might'  A 
party  of  twenty-four,  twelve  on  either  side,  all  expert  with  the 
rifle,  made  a  day's  hunt,  from  sunrise  to  sunset — the  vanquished 
party,  that  is,  whichever  side  shot  the  fewer  number  of  squirrels, 
to  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  best  supper  the  town  would  afford,  for 
all  concerned ;  and  they  slaughtered  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six!  merely  carrying  the  scalp,  to  count  with.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  a  party  of  the  same  number  went  out,  anxious  to  rival 
or  eclipse  the  trophies  of  the  first  day,  after  having  prepared  them- 
selves well,  with  clean  guns  and  all  the  munitions  of  war,  their 
sights  better  regulated,  and  their  barrels  better  browned,  than 
those  of  the  party  who  reaped  the  first  day's  victory ;  and  they 
brought  in  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen !  making  about  seventy- 
five  apiece.  One  of  the  party  in  the  last  day's  hunt  shot  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  and  that  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, being  delayed  three  hours  during  the  day  in  getting  a 
bullet  up,  which  he  could  not  ram  down. 

"These  facts  which  I  have  attempted  to  relate  are  as  true  as 
a  record,  and  that  imports,  as  you  know,  absolute  verity.  They 
form  part  of  the  history  of  Butler  County.  No  grand  jurors  are 
more  respectable  than  those  who  hunted  the  first  day — no  son  of 
a  deacon  is  worthy  of  more  implicit  credence  than  those  who 
hunted  the  second  day.  And  is  4  not  the  truth  the  truth,'  as 
equivocating  Jack  FalstafT  himself,  once  wisely  said  ? 

"  I  was  not  an  actor  in  these  bloody  tragedies,  but  I  came  in 
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a  few  days  after,  at  the  heel  of  the  hunt,  and  might  say  I  was 
in  time  to  speak  the  epilogue.  Happening  to  be  in  Butler  about 
the  time  of  this  large  importation  of  game — if  it  does  not  violence 
to  your  sense  of  propriety  to  call  squirrels  game — I  proposed  to 
two  expert  Butler  boys,  at  dinner,  that  we  should  try  our  hand 
that  afternoon,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  ready  to  start  A 
long  stretch  of  bottom  land  covered  with  timber  came  up  within 
forty  rods  of  the  town,  enclosed  with  ambitious  hills  on  either 
side ;  and  we  did  not  walk  half  a  mile  from  town  before  our 
sport  commenced ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  travel  two  miles  from 
the  court-house  during  the  afternoon;  and  the  squirrels  were 
really  so  abundant,  that  shooting  them  became  too  irksome,  and 
it  looked  too  much  like  daily  labour  to  render  the  sport  exciting. 

"  'Well,  are  we  ready  to  start  V 

"  *  No,  we  must  have  two  men  to  carry  the  game.' 

"  *  But  we  have  not  shot  it  yet.' 

"  *  But  we  shall,  most  certainly.' 

"  There  were  two  still-burnt  loafers  loitering  about  the  tavern, 
to  each  of  whom  I  tossed  a  dollar,  and  their  services  were  ready. 
The  only  dissenting  opinion  which  our  biped  baggage-wagons 
submitted  to  our  consideration  was,  that  one  of  them  had  sug- 
gested we  should  take  a  bottle  of  brandy  with  us,  the  other 
contended  we  should  take  two.  The  sage  counsels  of  the  latter 
prevailed.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  give  tnem  4  passing  glance. 
They  were  both  men  over  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the  city,  to  cool  their  coppers  amid 
rural  scenes.  One  was  the  legitimate  autocrat  of  insolvent  loafers. 
He  had  few  traits  and  fewer  peculiarities.  It  may  be  said  he 
was  never  known  to  mix  his  liquor,  and  he  liked  to  sleep  on 
benches  in  the  sun.  I  once  on  a  future  occasion  offered  him  a 
horn  of  admirable  brandy, — he  turned  .up  his  nose  at  it,  but  not 
until  after  he  had  swallowed  it,  and  remarked  that  it  went  down 
'  rayther  too  ily,'  as  he  always  liked  liquor  that  had  a  grit  in  it, 
and  frequently  during  the  afternoon,  we  observed  him  and  his 
auxiliary  elevate  their  bottles  with  the  bottoms  towards  the  sky, 
their  position  so  fixed  and  motionless,  that  they  might  readily 
have  been  mistaken  for  philosophers  taking  an  astronomical 
observation. 
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"The  other  genius  had  been  a  tailor  once,  and  made  and 
mended  bad  habits*  One  bad  habit  he  did  not  mend,  however, 
namely,  a  settled  aversion  to  cold  water,  almost  amounting  to 
hydrophobia.  He  bad  become  disgusted  with  his  trade,  and 
displayed  a  laudable  ambition  to  number  himself  amongst  the 
votaries  of  the  JSsculapian  art  He  had  one  patient  it  is  said: 
Ins  prescriptions  were  quite  novel  for  the  ease,  although  the 
recovery  was  natural. 

"You  will  remember,  some  few  years  since, 

**  *  When  Jove  had  o'er  oar  high-viced  cities  hong  his  poison 
In  the  rick  air — ' 

when  the  report  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  (whose  premonitory 
symptoms  were  more  fatal  than  the  developement  of  other  dis-  » 
eases,)  first  stunned  our  ears,  of  course  this  doctor  of  one  idea 
saw  cholera  in  all  things,  and  in  his  patient  too.  His  patient 
was  a  corpulent,  oily  daughter  of  toil,  who  had  seen  frost  and 
beard  thunder  for  forty  years, — washed  dishes  for  nearly  the 
same  period  of  time,  and  boasted,  with  a  mixture  of  virtuous 
pride  in  her  boasting,  that  she  never  had  been  sick  in  her  life 
before. 

"He  prescribed  (which  were  fortunately  not  administered) 
potions  hotter  than  blazing  brimstone.  However,  nature  worked 
a  cure  that  medicine  could  never  have  expected.  The  iHness  of 
his  patient  was  one  which  has  been  incident  to  the  gentler  sex  • 
ever  since  the  birth  of  Cain.  The  doctor  was  laughed  at,  as 
well  he  might  be ;  for  although  it  was  highly  improbable  that 
he  was  a  witness  of 

u 'The  happy  prologue  to  the  ■welling  act,' 

yet  any  fool,  with  half  a  scientific  eye,  might  have  known  that 

" '  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.' 

"  Yes,  he  had  one  other  patient,  a  poor  fellow  who  worked  at 
a  mill-dam  up  to  the  middle  in  water  whilst  the  sun  was  broiling 
his  face ;  from  this  exposure  he  became  suddenly  ill  with  bilious 
fever ;  the  mill-dam  was  as  suddenly  swept  away  with  a  freshet. 
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He  called  upon  his  patient  in  ecstacy,  and  assured  him  he  would 
mend,  as  the  cause  of  his  illness  was  entirely  removed.  Bat 
this  knight  of  the  needle,  with  that  restlessness  which  is  peculiar 
to  genius,  abandoned  medicine,  and  became  a  practical  phreno- 
logist, feeling  the  bumps  of  all  the  urchins  who  would  submit 
their  craniums  to  his  scientific  manipulations.  This  last  trans- 
action was  natural  enough,  for  where  should  the  needle  turn  but 
to  the  pott? 

"  But  during  this  Kttle  episode,  we  have  walked  into  the  woods, 
where  nuts  are  falling,  squirrels  jumping,  until,  like  Pat  and  his 
tame  ducks,  which  he  mistook  for  wild  ones,  you  cannot  bring 
your  piece  to  bear  upon  one,  until  some  other  saucy  squirrel 
thrusts  himself  right  between  you  and  the  object  of  your  aim. 

w 1  suggested  taking  the  bill,  but  one  of  my  plethoric  com- 
panions sighed  out,  *  Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb,' 
as  the  convicted  criminal  said,  when,  expiating  his  delinquencies, 
he  found  himself  continually  advancing  backwards  upon  the 
treadmill.    (See  Western  Almanac  of  1830.) 

"  Always  shoot  squirrels  on  level  ground ;  birds  are  a  different 
thing ;  squirrels  are  very  heavy,  and  have  no  feathers  on  them, 
but  birds  have,  and  you  know  a  pound  of  feathers  is  nothing  like 
as  heavy  as  a  pound  of  lead,  or  flesh  either. 

"  It  was  a  calm  afternoon  in  autumn,  not  a  brown  leaf  stirring, 
and  you  could  hear  the  branches  shake  every  moment  around 
you  as~the  squirrels  kept  continually  jumping  about. 

"We  killed  thirteen  off  one  hickory  tree,  and  they  were  busily 
coming  and  going  to  and  from  it  all  the  time,  perfectly  regardless 
of  what  was  going  on.  All  this  immense  importation  of  squirrels 
were  either  gray  or  black,  and  not  one  single  fox-squirrel,  (which 
is  common  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,)  was  to  be  seen. 

"  During  the  whole  afternoon  it  was  nothing  but  loading  and 
firing,  until  our  rifle-barrels  became  so  hot  that  we  had  to  lay 
them  down  occasionally  to  cool.  The  myriads  of  'squirrels  that 
are  to  be  found  on  a  few  acres  of  favourable  feeding-ground 
during  these  seasons  of  plenty  is  almost  incredible  to  those  who 
have  never  witnessed  it  All  the  wholesale  slaughter  that  was 
made  during  the  season  did  not  sensibly  diminish  their  numbers ; 
for  the  rear  of  their  countless  army  poured  in,  and  filled  up  the 
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places  of  the  slain  faster  than  were  closed  the  thinned  ranks  of 
Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

"  The  Connoquenessing  Creek  wound  through  the  bottom  land 
on  which  we  hunted,  like  the  letter  S,  made  by  a  drunken  man 
in  the  dark,  and  although  we  were  all  good  woodsmen,  and  the 
dense  forest  we  traversed  did  not  cover  over  two  hundred  acres, 
we  did  not  know  our  latitude  nor  longitude  one  half  the  time. 

"*Why,  there,  you  have  missed  twice  in  succession !' 

"  *  Oh  no,  I  shot  at  a  knot,  mistaking  it  for  a  squirrel.' 

"  That  is  the  universal  come-off  to  palliate  a  miss ;  but  mis- 
takes of  that  kind  cannot  be  found  in  the  category  of  an  accom- 
plished sportsman's  attributes. 

"  There  lies  a  black  squirrel  that  has  lost  a  part  of  his  tail,  so 
flat  upon  the  upper  side  of  a  horizontal  branch,  that  he  means  to 
grow  there, — no  tree-frog  ever  seemed  glued  so  tight  Rend  the 
limb  with  a  bullet,  and  let  it  catch  him  fast  in  the  rebound,  after 
the  manner  the  economical  hunter  caught  thereof  of  wild  pigeons 
by  the  toes.  The  shattered  limb  instantly  drooped  its  foliage 
towards  the  ground,  and  the  ragged  and  flattened  bullet,  pursuing 
its  elliptic  course  through  the  autumnal  air,  gives  out  a  prolonged 
strain  of  distant,  dying  melody ;  the  squirrel  jumped  to  the  ground 
unhurt,  and  ran  as  though  he  was  ambitious  to  emulate  old 
Boston. 

"  There  sits  an  aspiring  little  fellow,  coiled  up  upon  the  very 
topmost  branch,  so  high  and  slender  that  it  is  waving  with  his 
weight.  Let  him  have  it.  A  leaden  messenger  brought  him 
■down  in  a  bee-line,  knocking  the  hat  over  the  eyes,  and  leaving 
Mood  upon  the  face  of  the  person  who  happened  to  be  standing 
under  him. 

"  A  dog  would  have  been  superfluous,  and  two  dogs  more  so; 
you  might  as  well  have  taken  a  dog  into  a  corn-field  to  look  for 
roasting  ears  in  August. 

"  But  the  monotonous  slaughter  of  these  lusty  little  animals 
was  not  the  only  enjoyment  of  those  who  love  the  face  of  nature. 
Here  and  there  we  would  emerge  into  a  cleared  piece  of  bottom 
land,  where  the  beautiful  wild  flower,  vulgarly  called  '  touch  me 
not,'  bloomed  by  thousands,  and  the  humming-birds  were  here  in 
greater  abundance  than  I  have  ever  seen  them  elsewhere.    Their 
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brilliant  colours  bidding  defiance  to  the  richest  pallet  of  the  most 
luxuriant  painter ;  and  their  motions  rapid  as  the  light,  sometimes 
whizzing  so  near  our  faces  as  to  cause  us  instinctively  to  shrink 
back.  The  man  who  could  intentionally  harm  one  of  these 
brilliant '  fragments  of  the  rainbow/  would  not  hesitate  to  mur- 
der his  grandmother. 

"  By  this  time  the  sun  was  sinking  in  his  grave  in  the  '  Pacific/ 
resembling  a  warrior  that  is  interred  amid  the  pomp  and  blazonry 
of  arms;  and  after  about  four  hours9  shooting,  we  counted  down 
ninety-six  squirrels." 
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Barking  off  squirrels  is  delightful  sport,  and  in  my  opinion  re- 
quires a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  any  other.  I  first  wit. 
nessed  this  manner  of  procuring  squirrels,  whilst  near  the  town 
of  Frankfort  The  performer  was  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boon. 
We  walked  out  together,  and  followed  the  rocky  margin  of  the 
Kentucky  River,  until  we  reached  a  piece  of  flat  land  thickly 
covered  with  black  walnuts,  oaks,  and  hickories.  As  the  general 
mast  was  a  good  one  that  year,  squirrels  were  seen  gambolling 
on  every  tree  around  us.  My  companion,  a  stout,  hale,  and 
athletic  man,  dressed  in  a  homespun  hunting-shirt,  bare-legged, 
and  moccasined,  carried  along  and  heavy  rifle,  which  as  he 
was  loading  it  he  said  had  proved  efficient  in  all  his  former  un- 
dertakings, and  which  he  hoped  would  not  fail  on  this  occasion, 
as  he  felt  proud  to  show  me  his  skill  The  gun  was  wiped,  the 
powder  measured,  the  ball  patched  with  six-hundred  thread  linen, 
and  the  charge  sent  home  with  a  hickory  rod.  We  moved  not  a 
step  from  the  place,  for  the  squirrels  were  so  numerous  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  go  after  them.  Boon  pointed  to  one  of  these 
animals  which  had  observed  us,  and  was  crouched  on  a  branch 
about  fifty  paces  distant,  and  bade  me  mark  well  the  spot  whore 
the  ball  should  hit  He  raised  his  piece  gradually  until  the  bead 
(that  being  the  name  given  by  Kentuckians  to  the  sight,)  of  the 
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barrel  was  brought  to  a  line  with  the  spot  he  intended  to  hit.  The 
whip-like  report  resounded  through  the  woods,  and  along  the 
hills  in  repeated  echoes.  Judge  of  my  surprise,  when  I  per- 
ceived that  the  ball  had  hit  the  place  of  the  bark  immediately 
beneath  the  squirrel,  and  shivered  it  into  splinters,  the  concussion 
produced  by  which  had  killed,  the  animal,  and  sent  it  whirling 
through  the  air,  as  if  it  had  been  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  a 
powder  magazine.  Boon  kept  up  his  firing,  and  before  many 
hours  had  elapsed,  we  had  procured  as  many  squirrels  as  we 
wished ;  for  you  must  know,  kind  reader,  that  to  load  a  rifle  re- 
quires only  a  moment,  and  that  if  it  is  wiped  after  every  shot,  it 
will  do  duty  for  hours.  Since  that  first  interview  with  our  veteran 
Boon,  I  have  seen  many  other  individuals  perform  the  same  feat 
The  snuffing  of  a  candle  with  a  ball,  I  first  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  near  the  banks  of  Green  River,  not  far  from  a  large 
pigeon-roost,  to  which  I  had  previously  made  a  visit.  I  heard 
many  reports  of  guns  during  the  early  part  of  a  dark  night,  and 
knowing  them  to  be  the  reports  of  rifles,  I  went  towards  the  spot 
to  ascertain  the  cause.  On  reaching  the  place  I  was  welcomed 
by  a  dozen  of  tall,  stout  men,  who  told  me  they  were  exercising, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  shoot  under  night  at  the  re- 
flected light  from  the  eyes  of  a  deer  or  wolf,  by  torchlight  A 
fire  was  blazing  near,  the  smoke  of  which  rose  curling  among 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees.  At  a  distance  which  rendered  it 
scarcely  distinguishable,  stood  a  burning  candle,  as  if  intended 
for  an  offering  to  the  goddess  of  night,  but  which,  in  reality,  was 
only  fifty  yards  from  the  spot  on  which  we  all  stood.  One  man 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  to  watch  the  effects  of  the  shots,  as 
well  as  to  light  the  candle  should  it  chance  to  go  out,  or  to  re- 
place it  should  the  shot  cut  it  across.  Each  marksman  shot  in 
his  turn.  Some  never  hit  either  the  snuff  or  the  candle,  and  were 
congratulated  with  a  loud  laugh ;  while  others  actually  snuffed  the 
candle  without  putting  it  out,  and  were  recompensed  for  their 
dexterity  by  numerous  hurrahs.  One  of  them,  who  was  parti- 
cularly expert,  was  very  fortunate,  and  snuffed  the  candle  three 
times  out  of  seven,  whilst  all  the  other  shots,  either  put  out  the 
candle,  or  cut  it  immediately  under  the  light 
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The  editor  is  indebted  to  a  friend  residing  in  Nova  Scotia, 
B.  P.  Wallop,  Esq.,  for  the  following  description  of  Caraboo 
Hunting,  as  practised  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick, 
during  the  winter  season. 

"  In  January,  184-,  I  was  one  evening  seated  at  the  hospitable 
board  of  my  old  friend  ,Tom  Howard,  of  New  Brunswick  (British 
America),  enjoying  the  '  otium  cum  dig.,'  and  little  heeding  the 
storm  without  Rain  had  fallen  during  the  day,  but  the  wind  had 
chopped  round  to  the  north,  and  snow  now  drifted  in  large  flakes 
against  the  windows.  Every  thing  inside  was,  however,  bright 
and  happy :  we  drew  the  table  nearer  the  blazing  lire,  and  having 
prevailed  on  the  ladies  to  remain,  we  placed  the  easy-chairs  on 
each  side  of  the  hearth  for  their  convenience,  and  once  more 
seated  ourselves.  *  Fill  your  glass,  my  good  fellow,  from  that 
black  bottle/  cried  Howard, « I  never  decant  very  old  Port  We 
will  drink  to  dear  old  England,  and  fox-hunting.  By-the-by, 
Meadows,  before  you  leave  us,  I  must  endeavour  to  show  you 
some  caraboo  hunting.  The  caraboo  of  this  country  are  very 
like  reindeer — a  little  larger ;  they  travel  with  great  swiftness 
and  ease  over  snow.  But  a  bull  caraboo  has  little  of  the  amiable 
and  tractable  about  him,  and,  when  enraged,  is  a  most  formidable 
enemy.  Hunting  on  snow-shoes  you  will  find  fatiguing;  but  I 
doubt  much  if  the  novelty  of  the  scenes,  and  the  excitement,  will 
not  amply  repay  you,  who  are,  as  I  well  know,  a  keen  sportsman. 
My  favourite  Indian,  Sabatisie,  has  promised  to  be  here  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  for  hunting,  and  as  this  snow  will  cover 
the  crust  made  by  the  late  rains,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
him  this  evening ;  his  camp  is  a  few  miles  in  the  woods  behind 
us,  and  an  Indian  hunter  never  forgets  an  appointment.9 

w  Scarce  were  the  words  spoken,  when  the  angry  cry  of  the 
dogs  without  bespoke  the  approach  of  some  person.  A  moment 
after,  a  low  and  distant  whistle  was  heard,  and  the  cry  of  the 
dogs  was  instantly  changed  to  a  quick  and  joyous  bark.  '  There 
is  Sabats, — "  talk  of  the  devil,"  &c., — my  dogs  know  the  Indian 
well,  and  are  very  fond  of  him.'     The  hall-door  was  opened 
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without  any  knock  or  ring,  and  the  Indian  quietly  entered  the 
dining-room*  He  was  a  middle-sized,  strong-built  man;  his 
face  was  handsome,  with  a  grave  and  rather  melancholy  ex- 
pression ;  but  such  an  eye !  With  one  quick  glance  he  scanned 
the  room,  and  without  uttering  a  syllable  approached  the  fire. 
His  dress  consisted  of  a  loose  blanket  frock  and  leggins:  a 
broad  leather  belt  encircled  his  waist,  from  which  hung  a  long 
formidable-looking  knife,  and  a  pouch  made  of  the  skin  of  a 
young  otter  dressed  whole,  and  ornamented  with  dull  porcupine 
quills;  his  feet  were  encased  by  strong  moccasins.  Drawing 
a  small  stool  to  the  fire,  he  seated  himself;  and  after  a  moment's 
search  in  his  pouch,  produced  a  card-case  made  of  birch  bark, 
beautifully  wrought  with  quills  and  stained  bark.  With  a  grace 
that  would  have  put  to  the  blush  many  of  our  sprigs  of  fashion, 
he  presented  his  offering  to  my  friend's  sister;  and  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  the  compliments  which  were  paid  to  his  elegant 
little  gift,  he  betook  himself  to  filling  a  small  stone  pipe ;  which 
the  ladies  remarking,  made  a  motion  to  leave  the  room,  but 
Howard  gave  them  a  hint  to  remain.  Sabatisie,  after  lighting 
his  pipe  and  taking  a  few  pulls,  presented  it  to  me.  Now,  be  it 
known,  that  though  I  enjoy  a  good  cigar,  ten  whiffs  of  a  pipe  of 
the  mildest  tobacco  sets  my  head  ringing,  and  my  stomach  in 
most  dismal  disorder.  I  therefore  was  on  the  point  of  refusing, 
when  Howard  said — '  Do  not  be  afraid,  there  is  very  little  tobacco 
in  that  pipe;  the  mixture  is  the  inside  bark  of  young  willows 
dried  and  pounded,  a  small  quantity  of  sweet  wild  grass,  and 
very  little  tobacco.'  So  encouraged,  I  took  the  pipe,  and  soon 
found  curling  round  my  head  smoke  of  a  most  mild,  aromatic, 
and  delicious  flavour. 

"  Howard,  who  had  not  yet  appeared  to  notice  the  Indian,  now 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  presenting  it  to  Sabatisie,  said — 
*  Brother,  you  will  stay  with  us  to-night?'  After  gulping  down 
the  wine,  the  Indian  said — '  Brother,  me  start  to  hunt  to-morrow 
—very  fine  time  for  hunt  caraboo — about  three  inch  snow  on 
crust— you  got — brought  two  pair  of  snow-shoes  my  squaw 
mended,  and  the  macusines — You  go  1  ha  1'  '  Which  way,  Saba- 
tisie, do  you  got'  * O,  same  as  last  year — old  camp  all  ready — 
plenty  caraboo-— no  Indian.'    *  Well,  brother,  if  you  will  let  me 
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take  my  friend,  I  go.'  The  Indian  cast  his  keen  eyes  on  me,  and 
seemed  to  scan  every  muscle  and  sinew  in  my  body;  and  said 
: — 'Can  strange  brother  walk  on  snow-shoes?'  There  was  a 
poser ;  I  had  never  even  seen  such  a  machine ;  but  Howard  came 
to  my  rescue.  '  I  will  take  care  of  my  strange  brother ;  if  he 
cannot  walk,  he  must  stay  in  the  camp  and  cook  for  us/  Saba- 
tisie  did  not  seem  to  half  like  the  plan,  but  consented. 

"  The  ladies  now  retired ;  and  Howard  producing  two  small 
stone  pipes,  we  each  filled  a  pipe  of  the  Indian's  mixture.  Whilst 
discussing  the  same,  every  thing  was  arranged  for  our  departure 
at  4  o'clock  next  morning,  (having  to  drive  80  miles  during  the 
day.)  Howard  procured  every  thing  necessary — rifles,  snow* 
shoes,  Indian  dresses,  &c,  &c.  I  had  been  so  engaged  exami- 
ning these  arrangements,  that  I  had  forgotten  Sabatisie,  when  a 
loud  snore  drew  my  attention,  and  I  saw  the  Indian  stretched  his 
full  length  on  the  rug  before  the  fire.  '  That  dusky  fellow  would 
not  exchange  that  berth  for  the  best  bed  in  the  house,'  said 
toward ;  *  I  must  leave  him  fuel,  and  he  will  be  comfortable  till 
morning :  and  now  to  bed,  and  should  you  find  an  Indian  in  your 
room  in  the  morning,  do  not  be  alarmed,  for  Sabatisie  will  have 
us  up,  even  should  he  rouse  you  out  by  the  heels.' 

"  I  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  appearance  of  a  light 
in  my  room,  and  starting  up,  I  thought  the  Indian  was  before 
me ;  but  Tom  Howard's  merry  cheer  soon  undeceived  me. — 'Up ! 
up  I  my  jolly 'fellow  I — every  thing  is  ready.  The  coffee  is  getting 
cold,  and  Sabatisie,  who  is  laying  in  a  stock  to  last  the  whole 
hunt,  will  not  leave  you  a  single  chop  1'  I  jumped  out,  and  found 
Howard  rigged  out  in  a  complete  winter  hunting-dress : — while 
blanket  frock;  ditto  trousers,  drawn  down  at  the  ankle;  neat 
Indian  moccasins  on  his  feet;  around  his  waist  was  a  very 
broad  leather  belt,  from  which  hung  a  long  knife,  a  pouch  like 
the  Indian's,  and  a  small  very  sharp  axe,  the  head  in  a  leather 
case. — *  You  will  find  a  dress  exactly  similar  to  this  by  your 
bed ;  we  cannot  carry  much  baggage ;  your  great  coat  will  hide 

your  toggery  whilst  you  pass  through  the  county .* 

#  *  #  #  # 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  with  an  account  of  our  drive;  suffice  it 
to  say,  we  pulled  up  at  eight  o'clock,  having  travelled  eighty- 
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four  miles,  Howard's  horses  fresh  and  hungry.  Here  we  slept, 
and  in  the  morning  started  at  daylight  for  the  woods,  leaving 
every  thing  except  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  camping 
oat  In  the  morning,  as  I  'was  about  to  put  on  my  moccasins, 
Howard  cried — '  Hold,  now  comes  your  first  lesson :  first  put  on 
these  two  pair  of  thick  woollen  socks — there  now,  this  under 
moccasin,  made  of  an  old  hat — now  the  Indian  moccasins;  your 
feet  will  not  easily  gall ;  the  Indians  use,  instead  of  the  under 
shoe,  a  piece  of  thick  flannel  bound  several  times  tight  round 
their  feeL'  For  the  first  time  I  was  now  placed  on  snow-shoes 
—Howard  tying  them  on  with  a  wicked  smile.  '  There, 
Meadows,  all  right  1 — give  me  your  gun,  you  may  fall  and  wet 
her.  You  must  observe,  your  snow-shoes  are  about  three  feet 
long,  therefore  you  must  stride  over  a  yard,  or  you  will  place 
the  heel  of  one  shoe  on  the  toe  of  the  other,  which  proceeding 
will  surely  bring  you  on  your  nose.  Now,  march  V — and  off  he 
went.  I,  after  five  or  six  strides,  found  my  head  well  planted  in 
a  snow-bank ;  but  was  soon  righted,  and  after  a  hearty  laugh,  < 
again  proceeded. 

"  A  sharp  walk  of  two  hours,  through  a  rough  uneven  forest 
of  cedar  and  pine,  brought  us  up  to  the  Indian,  who  had  started 
some  time  before  light  with  all  our  camping  baggage.  He  was 
seated  on  a  log  near  a  warm  spring.  After  a  rest,  we  again 
started  for  the  hunting  ground.  I  observed  Sabatisie,  who  was 
leading,  peering  about  in  every  direction ;  at  last  he  stopped  and 
examined  a  fallen  branch,  but  advanced  with  his  head  bent  as  if 
looking  for  something;  presently  he  came  to  a  full  stand,  and 
thrust  his  hand  far  into  the  snow.  Howard  said :  *  There  are 
deer  near  us— they  have  been  feeding  on  yonder  branch,  and 
see,  there  are  their  tracks ;  the  last  snow  has  filled  their  trail, 
but  look  closely,  and  you  will  see  small  indents  in  the  snow,  at 
regular  distances ;  if  you  wish  to  be  sure,  thrust  the  handle  of 
your  axe  into  the  snow.  Deer  cannot  ran  on  such  a  snow  as 
this — we  shall  find  them,  not  far  off,  in  what  is  called  a  yard, 
which  the  deer  form  by  treading  the  snow  down  under  the  shel- 
ter of  some  large  pines; — and  now,  silence,  and  if  you  should 
see  a  buck  within  range,  I  beg  of  you  do  not  fire,  for  though  we 
are  still  some  miles  from  the  caraboo  ground,  the  rascals  would 
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most  certainly  hear  the  shot,  and  we  should  lose  our  sport 
Back,  Billy,  good  dog!  to  heel! — see,  he  already  scents  the 
game.' 

"  As  we  proceeded,  the  trail  became  more  distinct  The  dog 
was  secured  by  a  cord ;  Sabatisie  chose  one  of  the  tracks,  and 
we  stealthily  stole  along.  Billy,  with  his  nose  thrust  into  every 
crevice,  slaver  running  from  his  lips,  and  eyes  starting  from  their 
sockets,  strained  at  the  cord  that  detained  him — but  not  a  whine 
escaped  his  lips.  Down  went  Sabatisie ;  ditto  Howard*  Clumsy 
work,  thought  I,  for  professed  snow-shoers ;  and  I  was  proudly 
striding  on,  when  a  crack  across  the  shins  from  Howard's  rifle 
brought  me  to  their  level.  In  no  very  amiable  mood,  I  was 
about  to  demand  explanation,  when,  raising  my  head,  I  saw  the 
deer  not  two  hundred  yards  off.  There  they  were,  huddled 
together,  to  all  appearance  asleep.  Forgetting  Howard's 
caution,  my  gun  was  up  in  an  instant ;  but  I  was  brought  Co 
my  senses  by  another  tap  from  Howard's  rifle.  Tom  now 
approached  the  game,  yard  by  yard,  taking  advantage  of  every 
drift  and  tree,  but  did  not  appear  to  take  much  care  to  prevent 
a  noise.  The  Indian  and  myself  remained  anxious  spectators  of 
the  scene.  Up  rose  the  noble  deer  as  though  they  were  one 
animal ;  with  outstretched  necks  and  starting  eyeballs  they  scan 
the  forest ;  but  all  is  quiet,  and  their  subtle  foes  are  hid  from 
view.  They  scent  tho  air,  but  nought  is  borne  on  the  breeze  but 
the  sweet-scented  spruce  or  aromatic  cedar.  A  noble  buck, 
with  majestic  air,  stalks  forward,  leader  of  the  herd.  He 
approaches  the  tree  behind  which  Howard  is  hid ;  inch  by  inch 
he  advances.  Ah !  he  stops,  and  is  about  to  retire,  when  from 
behind  the  tree  a  red  silk  handkerchief  is  displayed.  The  eye 
of  the  deer  in  an  instant  is  fixed — again  he  advances— he  is 
within  ten  yards  of  the  tree.  Out  springs  the  dog ;  in  two 
bounces  he  is  at  the  buck's  head — the  next  instant  he  is  spinning 
many  feet  in  the  air,  and  away  speed  the  game.  But  the  little 
dog  no  sooner  gained  his  legs,  than  he  settled  down  on  the  track 
in  chase,  and  away  ran  Howard  and  Sabatisie  at  a  pace  which 
appeared  to  me  incredible  in  snow-shoes.  I  stumbled  on  as  well 
as  I  could,  pitching  over  fallen  wood,  &c,  in  my  anxiety  and 
haste.    Presently  I  came  to  where,  from  the  appearances,  there 
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had  been  a  hard  struggle  between  the  dog  and  buck — the  snow 
was  much  discoloured  with  blood.  I  could  now  and  again  hear 
the  merry  cheer  of  Tom  Howard  echoing  through  the  wood. 
The  buck  was  bleeding  fast,  and  had  several  times  been  brought 
to  bay;  but  he  was  a  powerful  creature,  and  the  fine  little  dog 
could  not  hold  long  enough  for  Howard  or  the  Indian  to  get  up. 
Of  a  sudden  I  found  the  trail  led  down  a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  was  a  lake.  The  strong  wind  had  blown  the  snow  almost 
entirely  from  the  smooth  blue  ice,  and  there  our  friend  the  buck 
had  retreated  in  hopes  of  shaking  off  his  persevering  pursuers.  I 
found  Howard  and  Sabatisie  at  the  edge  of  the  wood.  The 
buck  took  a  complete  circuit  of  the  lake,  ice  flying  from  his 
sharp  hoofs ;  he  soon  outstripped  the  dog,  leaving  him  far,  far 
behind.  '  Is  not  that  perfect?'  said  Howard,  as  the  game  passed 
within  twenty  yards, — '  It  requires  some  resolution  to  withstand 
the  temptation  of  a  shot ;  but  we  must  hasten  to  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  for  which  the  deer  is  making — if  it  is  open,  his  long  legs 
will  carry  him  down  it  like  a  locomotive.  We  must  make  our-, 
selves  visible  at  that  point,  and  head  him  off.  But  see !  he  is 
sinking  fast ! — Billy  has  been  busy  with  his  throat.  Ah  !  he  is 
down! — now,  good  dog!  hark  forward  and  you  have  him!— 
there,  hold  him,  sir !  hold  him !  By  Jove  the  buck  is  up,  and 
carrying  off  the  dog  as  a  cat  would  a  mouse ! — but  the  little 
villain  has  his  favourite  grip,  the  upper  lip — and  see,  he  has  the 
buck  down  again !  Now  for  a  rush !' — and,  throwing  off  his 
snow-shoes,  Howard  sprang  on  the  ice — in  a  few  bounds  was 
on  the  back  of  the  prostrate  deer,  and  drawing  his  hunting-knife, 
slaughtered  him  '  secundem  artem.' 

"  When  I  came  up,  he  was  caressing  Billy,  who  had  his  lips 
glued  to  the  throat  of  the  buck,  drinking  his  warm  life-blood  as 
it  poured  from  the  gaping  wound.  '  The  best  stag-hound  could 
not  have  done  this  business  more  quickly,'  said  Howard ;  '  they 
are  too  heavy,  and  sink  deep  in  the  snow,  quite  as  far  as  the  deer  * 
and  the  best  of  them  cannot  hold  a  buck  as  well  as  this  little  lad ! 
Sabatisie,  you  must  turn  to  and  butcher  this  buck  before  he 
freezes— cut  off  the  best  parts,  and  leave  the  rest  for  the  foxes. 
We  have  procured  venison  enough  for  our  campaign.  Come, 
Meadows,  we  have  earned  our  dinner — I  will  cut  a  hole  in  this 
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ice,  and  perhaps  the  lake  may  supply  us  with  a  trout — we  may 
then  have  two  courses,  and  dine  in  the  wild  woods  of  North 
America,  as  well  as  any  alderman  in  London !' — and  drawing 
his  axe,  a  few  sharp  blows  brought  the  water  gushing  up  like  a 
fountain,  until  it  found  the  level  of  the  ice,  when  it  instantly  be- 
came placid.  *  Come,  Sabatisie,  out  with  the  hooks,  and  bait 
them  with  a  piece  of  the  liver  of  the  buck ; — here,  Meadows, 
now  down  with  the  line  as  quick  as  possible,  if  there  are  any 
trout  near  they  will  rush  to  the  light, — I  will  go  and  make  a  fire, 
and  prepare  dinner.'  I  had  soon  taken  four  large  trout,  and  was 
entering  eagerly  into  the  sport,  when  I  was  hailed  by  Tom,  and 
gathering  up  my  spoils,  I  joined  him.  The  trout  were  cleaned 
and  split  open — a  small  stick  put  across  the  belly  to  stretch  them 
open — they  were  then  stuck  on  a  stick  and  roasted  before  the 
fire,  and  a  biscuit  placed  under  each  to  catch  the  rich  fat  as  it 
dropped  from  them.  Dried  reindeers*  tongues,  ham,  and  whiskey, 
were  produced  from  the  wallet,  and  all  being  ready,  we  beckoned 
to  Sabatisie,  but  tie  was  too  busy  to  think  of  eating.  '  That 
hardy  fellow,'  said  Howard, '  will  not  eat  more  than  one  meal 
a  day  until  the  hunt  is  over,  and  not  taste  one  drop  of  any  liquor 
but  water.'  We  seated  ourselves  on  a  fallen  tree,  and  never  be- 
fore did  I  so  enjoy  a  repast — the  trout  were  beyond  praise.  After 
satisfying  the  cravings  of  our  appetites,  we  filled  our  pipes  with 
the  Indian  mixture,  and  stretched  ourselves  at  full  length  to  enjoy 
a  siesta. 

"  1  was  just  lulled  into  a  dreamy  forgetfdness,  when  I  was 
aroused  by  the  approach  of  the  Indian,  with  a  tabogan  or  sledge 
loaded  with  our  meat.  The  tabogan  is  made  in  general  of  cedar, 
both  on  account  of  the  lightness  of  the  wood,  and  the  ease  and 
regularity  with  which  it  splits.  An  Indian  selects  a  small  tree, 
and  a  few  well-directed  blows  from  his  sharp  axe  brings  it  to  his 
feet:  he  then  cuts  off  a  log  about  six  feet  long,  splits  it,  and  from 
the  centre  takes  a  slaj>  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  one 
foot  broad ;  of  this  he  forms  two  broad  runners,  keeping  the  up- 
turned ends  in  their  place  by  thongs ;  the  runners  are  attached 
together  with  small  studirons,  and  these  covered  with  beech 
bark.  The  meat  is  then  wrapped  in  the  hide,  and  placed  on  the 
tabogan.    Thus  an  Indian  can  in  half  an  hour  form  a  sledge 
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capable  of  carrying  over  the  lightest  snow  130  pounds  of  meat. 
Sabatisie  had,  in  what  appeared  to  me  an  incredible  short  time, 
skinned  and  cut  up  the  buck,  made  and  loaded  the  tabogan,  and 
having  strapped  on  his  pack  containing  our  baggage,  was  ready 
with  this  extra  weight  to  continue  the  march. 
.  "  Before  we  reached  the  cariboo  ground,  the  sun  was  tinting 
the  western  horizon.  The  country  was  rugged  and  heavily  tim- 
bered— a  lofty  mountain  towered  over  our  heads,  and  in  the 
valley  before  us  was  a  rapid  and  turbulent  stream.  Tracks  were 
every  where  visible.  '  As  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  seen  a 
caraboo  trail,'  said  Howard, '  you  must  observe  it  is  much  like 
that  of  an  ox,  save  that  the  cleft  is  much  more  open — and  the 
pastern  of  the  caraboo  being  very  long  and  flexible,  comes  down 
the  whole  length  on  the  snow,  anpl  gives  the  animal  additional 
support.9 

"We  soon  came  to  the  'old  camp'  which  Sabatisie  had 
spoken  o£  It  was  formed  of  upright  poles,  covered  with  birch 
bark  and  spruce  boughs.  It  needed  little  repair,  and  a  little 
snow  thrown  over  the  outside,  made  it  quite  air-tight  The  front 
was  quite  open,  and  Sabatisie  commenced  building  a  large  fire. 
I  was  set  to  work  to  clear  out  the  inside,  while  Howard  cut  fuel 
for  the  night  Beds  were  now  prepared  by  our  faithful  Indian, 
who  cut  a  quantity  of  young  cedar  sprigs,  and  laying  them 
carefully ,  at  the  back  of  the  camp,  placed  our  blankets  over 
them,  forming  a  most  soft  and  fragrant  couch.  By  the  time 
these  arrangements  were  made,  it  was  quite  dark :  we  seated 
ourselves  on  the  couches,  with  our  feet  to  the  fire,  and  partook 
of  the  contents  of  the  wallet;  then  rolling  myself  in  my  blanket, 
I  was  almost  instantly  encircled  by  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

"I  was  early  aroused  from  my  slumber  by  Sabatisie  preparing 
every  thing  for  the  day's  hunt  It  was  not  yet  light,  the  morn- 
ing star  was  still  shining  brightly,  and  though  the  air  was 
intensely  cold,  there  being  no  wind,  I  did  not  feel  in  the  least 
inconvenienced,  and,  having  laved  myself  in  a  small  stream 
which  gurgled  from  a  hot  spring  near  the  camp,  I  felt  so  fresh, 
and  the  air  so  bracing,  that  I  found  myself  carolling  at  the  top 
of  my  voice — 'Some  lone  to  roam.9  Awful  was  the  look  the 
Indian  cast  on  me.    Howard  rushed  from  the  tent,  and  with  an 
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aspect  of  despair  cried — '  Silence !  silence !  unless  you  wish  to 
drive  off  every  caraboo  within  five  miles  1— they  have  ears  more 
sensitive  than  the  hare,  and  brain  more  subtle  than  the  fox.' 
Sabatisie  grunted  some  words  in  his  own  language  to  Howard , 
not,  I  expect,  very  complimentary  to  the  singer. 

"  After  a  hearty  meal,  every  thing  being  ready,  we  mounted 
our  snow-shoes  and  marched.  The  first  golden  rays  were  just 
struggling  through  the  gray  East,  and  dispersing  the  thick  mist 
which  hung  over  our  camp,  as  I  strode  forth  on  my  first  caraboo 
hunt,  my  heart  leaping  in  anxious  anticipation,  and  my  nerves 
strung  by  the  healthy  atmosphere.  We  proceeded  in  silence, 
and  had  ample  time  to  observe  the  lonely  grandeur  of  the  sur- 
rounding forest;  the  deathlike  stillness  enlivened  only  by  the 
cheerful  chirp  of  the  active  ground  squirrel,  or  the  loud  boring 
of  that  mofet  beautiful  of  woodpeckers,  the  Hid.  We  crossed 
caraboo  tracks  at  every  step,  but  still  the  Indian  proceeded,  his 
quick  eye  glancing  at  every  trail  After  about  an  hour's  walk, 
we  found  ourselves  ascending  a  steep  mountain.  Here  the  Indian 
came  to  a  halt :  in  a  low  tone  he  told  us  that  we  were  now  near 
the  caraboo  ground,  this  being  the  warm  side  of  the  hill,  and 
good  feeding  ground;  cautioning  us  to  be  quiet,  we  again 
advanced,  but  had  not  gone  far  before  we  came  to  a  trail  that 
the  Indian  said  was  only  made  last  night.  Sabatisie  chose  the 
outside  track  of  the  herd,  to  take  the  wind — which  having  fol- 
lowed about  three  miles,  brought  us  to  where  the  caraboo  had 
rested  during  the  night.  Tom  placed  his  hand  on  the  damp 
snow,  and  remarked  that  the  caraboo  had  not  been  up  much 
before  us,  and  could  not  be  far  off. 

"  Rifles  were  now  examined,  and  fresh  caps  put  on — Billy 
secured  by  a  cord  to  Howard's  belt.  The  tracks  from  the  rest- 
ing-place of  the  caraboo  branched  off  in  every  direction ;  and 
the  Indian  leaving  us,  took  a  cast  round,  some  distance,  and 
having  ascertained  the  direction  the  herd  had  taken,  he  returned, 
and  we  cautiously  followed  him.  I  now  perceived  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tracks  the  snow  was  of  a  deep  blue,  and  quite  soft ; 
we  were  therefore  quite  near  the  game.  Sabatisie  halted  and 
took  off  his  snow-shoes  that  he  might  proceed  with  less  noise. 
Howard  beckoned  me  to  him,  and  in  a  low  whisper  said—'  Do 
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exactly  as  you  see  me  do — follow  close  upon  my  track,  and  do 
not  for  your  life  make  the  slightest  noise — we  are  close  on 
them !'  •« 

"  Sabatisie  and  Howard  now  slung  their  snow-shoes  on  their 
backs :  to  prevent  the  crackling  of  the  crust,  the  Indian  with  his 
fingers  broke  the  snow  before  him,  and  placing  his  foot  in  the 
hole  he  made,  quUtly  advanced, — Howard  putting  his  in  the 
track  the  Indian  bad  left,  I  mine  in  Howard's.    By  this  means 
we  proceeded  without  the  slightest  noise ;  and  as  our  movements 
were  simultaneous,  wc  should  to  a  person  in  front  appear  as  one 
body.   Our  situations  were  certainly  any  thing  but  agreeable,  up 
to  the  waist  in  snow.    The  trail  became  every  moment  more 
fresh,  and  the  eagle  eye  of  our  sagacious  guide  pried  far  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest  in  front    Suddenly  he  cast  himself  at  full 
length  on  the  snow,  and  remained  so  long  in  that  position  that  I 
innocently  thrust  my  head  out  of  the  line  to  see  what  was  the 
matter ;  but  the  Indian  glared  at  me  with  anger  and  contempt, 
and  Howard's  sign  recalled  my  senses.  In  front,  the  wood  being 
quite  open,  Sabatisie  had  seen  the  caraboo,  and  now  made  for  a 
large  pine  to  shelter  his  approach.    His  movements,  as  he 
dragged  himself  along  on  his  belly  in  the  snow,  were  snake-like ; 
and  we  followed,  endeavouring  as  far  as  possible  to  imitate  his 
very  interesting  contortions.    At  last  I  caught  sight  of  the  game. 
They  were  a  large  herd  of  18  or  20 — some  rubbing  the  bark 
from  the  branches — others  performing  their  morning  toilet,  lick- 
ing their  dark  brown  glossy  jackets,  and  combing  them  with 
their  noble  antlers.    All  appeared  unconscious  of  the  approach 
of  their  most  deadly  foes,  save  one  noble  bull,  the  leader  of  the 
herd.    He  seemed  suspicious — with  head  erect,  eyes  darting  in 
every  direction,  ears  wagging  to  and  fro,  and  nostril  expanded, 
he  snuffed  the  breeze.    Upon  this  splendid  creature  the  Indian 
kept  his  eye,  never  venturing  to  move  save  when  the  head  of  the 
*  caraboo  was  turned  away.    Inch  by  inch  we  approached  the 
Me.  Oh !  the  agony  of  suspense  I  suffered  in  those  few  minutes ! 
"At  length  we  reached  our  shelter.    No  time  was    lost. 
Howard  signed  to  me  to  single  out  a  caraboo,  while  he  took  the 
noble  leader,  which  was  about  100  yards  distant, — the  Indian  re- 
serving his  fire.    We  stationed  ourselves  each  side  of  the  tree. 
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and  our  rifles  exploded  almost  at  the  same  moment.  Springing 
up  to  see  the  effect  of  my  shot,  I  was  pulled  down  by  the  Indian  ; 
what  was  my  astonishment  to  see  the  bull  Howard  had  fired  at, 
stamping  the  snow,  and  gazing  around,  with  fire  and  rage  in  his 
eye,  in  search  of  his  hidden  enemy.  As  I  looked  at  his  formi- 
dable antlers,  his  majestic  height,  and  great  strength — a  thought 
of  our  helpless  situation  crossed  my  mind.  The  Indian  now 
rested  his  gun  quietly  on  the  tree,  and  took  a  long  steady  aim — 
the  cap  alone  exploded  with  a  sharp  crack !  Quick  as  lightning 
the  bull  discovered  our  ambush,  and  with  a  loud  snort  made 
directly  for  us.  Defence  or  retreat,  against  such  a  foe,  in  our 
situation,  up  to  the  waist  in  snow,  was  almost  impossible.  In 
another  bound  the  antlers  of  the  enraged  beast  would  have  been 
in  my  side,  when  our  gallant  little  dog  dashed  forward  and 
seized  the.  bull  by  the  muzzle.  Sabatisie  and  Howard  were 
busily  employed  putting  on  their  snow-shoes ;  and  I  endeavoured 
to  do  the  same,  but  with  little  success.  The  dog  had  luckily 
checked  the  beast,  but  he  was  no  match  for  the  enormous 
strength  and  wonderful  activity  of  his  adversary.  Tossing  his 
head,  the  caraboo  beat  the  poor  little  fellow  on  the  snow  and 
against  the  tree,  till  I  thought  every  bone  was  broken.  Finding 
this  of  no  avail,  the  bull  reared,  and  with  his  fore-legs  dealt  such 
a  shower  of  quick  and  powerful  blows,  that  I  expected  to  see 
the  dog  drop  every  minute.  While  the  caraboo  was  in  this 
position,  the  Indian  approached  him  behind  and  endeavoured  to 
hamstring  him.  But  the  eye  of  the  bull  was  too  quick ;  wheel- 
ing like  lightning,  he  made  a  rush  at  Sabatisie,  which  must  have 
been  serious,  but  was  avoided  by  his  falling  flat  on  his  face,  the 
caraboo  passing  over  him  and  wounding  his  back.  Meanwhile 
Howard  had  loaded,  but  his  rifle  having  become  wet,  he  could 
not  discharge  it  The  violent  exertions  of  the  caraboo  had  by 
this  time  broke  the  hold  of  the  dog,  and  the  furious  beast  now 
turned  to  the  prostrate  Indian — but  before,  he  could  reach  his 
prey,  the  dog  was  again  at  his  head,  checking,  but  not  stopping 
his  mad  career.  Sabatisie  on  his  knee  received  the  shock,  and 
at  the  moment  grasping  the  bull  by  the  antlers,  brought  him 
down ;  when  Howard  sprang  forward  and  plunged  his  knife  to 
the  hilt  in  the  breast  of  the  caraboo.    With  a  last  mighty  effort, 
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the  noble  creature  dashed  the  Indian  in  the  air,  and  the  next 
moment  his  own  strong  limbs  were  quivering  in  death. 

"  From  the  commencement  of  this  burst,  I  confess  I  was  a  little 
agitated — so  much  so,  that  I  had  not  coolness  sufficient  to  tie 
on  my  snow-shoes,  or  load  my  rifle ;  but  let  not  any  blame  me 
until  they  themselves  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  placed  in 
the  same  delicate  situation,  up  to  the  waist  in  snow,  and  one  of 
those  emperors  of  the  deer  tribe  dancing  round  in  mad  fury, 
threatening  instant  annihilation.  On  examination,  we  found 
Howard's  ball  had  taken  effect  just  behind  the  shoulder,  and 
would  have  caused  death  in  a  short  time. 

"  '  Hillo !  old  boy,  are  you  hurt  V  said  Tom  Howard,  seeing  the 
Indian  still  on  his  back.  *  Caraboo  sartain  bery  strong?  grunted 
the  poor  fellow.  His  back  was  much  lacerated.  <  Brother  cut 
some  gum,  and  soon  be  well/  said  Sabatisie.  Howard  gathered 
some  balsam  formed  by  the  sap  running  from  the  bark  of  the  fir 
tree,  and  spreading  it  on  a  piece  of  his  handkerchief,  formed  a 
strong  adhesive  plaster — staunching  the  blood,  he  placed  it  on  the 
wound.  '  And  now,  Meadows,  what  has  become  of  your  game  ? 
Think  he  is  hit  V  « Yes,  by  Jove,  I'll  bet  my  rifle  to  a  pop-gun 
he  is — for  see,  Billy  has  settled  down  on  his  track,  and  is  in 
chase/  '  On  with  your  snow-shoes,  and  away ! — the  track  with 
the  blood  will  be  plain  as  a  van  wagon — if  you  come  up  with 
the  caraboo,  do  not  fire  unless  you  are  sure  to  kill  I  must  stop 
and  see  if  the  Indian  is  much  hurt,  and  swab  out  my  rifle — but 
I  will  soon  overtake  you — away  now !' 

"  So  urged,  I  started  off,  and  found  large  drops  of  blood  on  the 
track  the  prime  little  dog  had  taken.  As  I  proceeded,  I  saw  the 
strides  of  the  caraboo  were  shorter,  and  he  had  been  down  se- 
veral times.  As  I  pressed  on,  in  great  hopes  of  overtaking  the 
game  before  Howard  came  up,  I  observed  the  caraboo  had  made 
for  the  valley,  and  after  a  sharp  walk  of  an  hour,  I  came  to  the 
stream,  which  was  open.  Here  I  lost  the  track,  but  saw  the 
marks  of  the  dog  down  the  stream — these  I  followed,  and  soon 
heard  the  baying  of  the  dog.  As  I  proceeded,  the  river  was 
every  moment  more  rapid.  After  a  sharp  turn  the  stream  was 
compressed  between  two  huge  cliffs,  and  rushed  down  a  water- 
gap,  forming  a  cascade  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet.    To  the  very 
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verge  of  the  fall  the  river  was  open ;  but  over  the  fall  itself  there 
was  a  thin  coating  of  transparent  ice,  which  clung  to  the  per- 
pendicular cliffs  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  gap,  forming  a  gauze- 
like veil.      The  towering  cliffs  around  were  covered  with  a 
frosting  of  ice;  and  from  the  stunted  pines  which  clung  to  the 
barren  rock,  hung  myriads  of  fantastic  icicles.    At  the  foot  of 
the  fall,  the  blue  water  rushed  out,  dashing  the  white  foam  many 
feet  in  the  air ;  and  through  the  thick  woods  which  overhung  the 
cascade,  the  sun  cast  his  rays  upon  the  gorgeous  prospect, 
making  every  object  throw  forth  a  thousand  brilliant  shades,  and 
the  glittering  ice  which  encircled  the  fall  was  so  transparent,  that 
the  blue  water  could  be  seen  beneath  dashing  furiously  down,  as 
if  enraged  at  restraint    Not  ten  feet  from  the  verge  of  the  fall, 
on  a  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  stood  the  wounded  caraboo. 
The  water  around  him  was  fearfully  rapid— one  false  step  would 
carry  him 'under  the  ice,  and  down  the  fall.    On  the  bank'  stood 
the  dog :  my  first  care  was  to  secure  him,  as  he  appeared  ready 
every  instant  to  make  a  spring  that  must  have  been  fatal.    The 
caraboo  had  chosen  a  most  admirable  place  of  retreat;  nothing 
living  could  approach  him  with  safety.    On  each  side  the  per- 
pendicular cliffs  towered  many  feet  over  his  head — before  him  the 
roaring  torrent,  and  behind  the  ice-bound  cataract    After  feast- 
ii\g  my  eyes  on  this  wild  and  romantic  scene,  I  approached  as 
near  the  fall  as  the  rugged  cliff  would  permit    The  caraboo  saw 
me,  and  with  glaring  eyeballs  he  shook  his  branching  antlers  in 
impotent  rage,  presenting  to  my  rifle  his  broad  front,  as  in  defi- 
ance.   I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I  was  happy  when  I  glanced  at 
the  rapid  water  and  rugged  cliff  between  me  and  my  devoted 
prey ;  for  I  have  no  doubt  had  it  been  in  his  power  he  would 
have  soon  shortened  the  distance  between  us — and  after  what  I 
had  so  lately  witnessed,  I  had  no  very  great  desire  (seeing  I  was 
not  as  yet  a  perfect  harlequin  on  shoe-shoes,)  to  play  the  same 
game  over  again  with  my  friend  on  the  rock.    To  put  an  end  to 
his  wishes  and  my  fears,  I  presented.    My  ball  took  effect  di- 
rectly in  his  brain,  and  he  quietly  dropped   into  the  stream, 
leaving  me  master  of  the  field.    The  next  moment  I  could  see, 
through  the  transparent  ice,  his  glossy  hide  gliding  down  the 
cascade. 
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"  *  Well  hit  !9 — cried  Howard,  who  had  come  up  in  time  to  see 
the  shot, '  we  must  hasten  round  and  try  to  recover  your  game.9 
Taking  a  circuit  to  avoid  the  cliffs,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  pool 
at  the  foot  of  the  fall,  but  did  not  discover  our  caraboo.  '  Hark 
forward !'  said  Howard, — '  for  see,  the  dog  has  more  sense,  than 
we,  or  why  stand  we  here  staring  at  this  rapid  water ;  our  quarry 
must  be  carried  down,  and  Billy  has  gone  off  in  search.9  A 
sharp  walk  of  some  five  minutes  brought  us  to  a  rocky  shallow, 
and  there  with  joy  I  saw  the  dead  caraboo  quietly  rolling  down 
the  stream,  Billy  using  all  his  strength  to  pull  the  heavy  carcass 
to  the  bank.  Howard,  after  a  moment's  thought,  dashed  down 
the  bank  for  some  distance,  and  selecting  a  small  tree  near  the 
water,  soon  felled  it,  so  that  it  dropped  directly  across  the  stream. 
The  game  soon  drifted  against  this  impediment,  and  with  little 
difficulty  we  dragged  it  out  '  As  it  is  late,9  said  Howard,  *  we 
must  hoist  this  fellow  up  in  a  tree,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  forest 
prowlers,  and  make  for  home — Sabatisie,  who  has  gone  on,  will 
have  supper  ready.9 

"  We  bled  and  disembowelled  the  caraboo ;  and  while  Billy 
feasted  on  the  rich  dark  blood  that  stained  the  ice,  we,  not  with- 
out difficulty,  hoisted  our  game  on  the  bough  of  a  pine,  and  then 
made  tracks  for  our  camp.  The  stars  had  for  some  time  gained 
ascendency  in  the  clear  sky  ere  we  reached  our  rendezvous,  and 
I  could  discover  the  savoury  steam  of  the  venison  stew,  long  be- 
fore our  eyes  could  welcome  our  little  camp.99 
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"  It  is  not  expected  that  a  faithful  description  of  the  Devil's 
Summer  Retreat,  in  Arkansas,  will  turn  the  current  of  fashion  of 
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two  worlds,  from  Brighton  and  Bath,  or  from  Ballston  or  Sara- 
toga, although  the  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  de- 
lightful place,  profess  to  have  ocular  demonstration,  as  well  as 
popular  opinion,  that  his  Satanic  Majesty,  in  warm  weather, 
regularly  retires  to  the  *  retreat,9 '  and  there  reclines  in  the  cooL' 
The  solemn  grandeur  that  surrounds  this  distinguished  resort,  is 
worthy  of  the  hero,  as  represented  by  Milton ;  its  characteristics 
are  darkness,  gloom,  and  mystery ;  it  is  composed  of  the  unri- 
valled vegetation  and  forest,  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  View  it 
when  you  will,  whether  decked  out  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  a 
southern  summer,  or  stripped  of  its  foliage  by  the  winter's  blast ; 
it  matters  not,  its  grandeur  is  always  sombre.  The  huge  trees 
seem  immortal,  their  roots  look  as  if  they  struck  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  while  the  gnarled  limbs  reach  out  to  the  clouds. 
Here  and  there  may  be  seen  one  of  these  lordly  specimens  of 
vegetation,  furrowed  by  the  lightning ;  from  its  top  to  the  base 
you  can  trace  the  subtle  fluid  in  its  descent,  and  see  where  it 
shattered  off  the  limb,  larger  than  your  body,  or  turned  aside 
from  some  slight  inequality  in  the  bark.  These  stricken  trees,  no 
longer  able  to  repel  the  numerous  parasites  that  surround  them, 
.  soon  become  festooned  with  wreaths  and  flowers,  while  the  damp 
airs  engender  on  living  tree  and  dead,  like  funeral  drapery,  the 
pendant  moss,  that  waves  in  every  breeze,  and  seems  to  cover  the 
whole  scene  with  the  gloom  of  the  grave.  Rising  out  of  this 
forest  for  ten  square  miles,  is  the  dense  cane-brake  that  bears  the 
name  of  the  « Devil's  Summer  Retreat ;'  it  is  formed  by  a  space 
of  ground,  which  seemingly,  from  its  superiority  of  soil,  more 
delicate  vegetation  than  surrounds  it  has  usurped  its  empire. 
Here  the  reed,  that  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton  plays  over  the  north- 
ern streams  like  a  wand,  grows  into  a  delicate  mast,  springing 
from  the  rich  alluvium  that  gives  it  sustenance  with  the  prodi- 
gality of  grass,  and  tapering  from  its  roots  to  the  height  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet,  there  mingling  in  compact  and  luxuriant  confusion 
its  long  leaves.  A  portion  of  this  brake  is  interwoven  with  vines 
of  all  descriptions,  which  makes  it  so  thick  that  it  seems  to  be 
impenetrable  as  a  mountain.  Here,  in  this  solitude,  where  the 
noonday  sun  never  penetrates,  ten  thousand  birds,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  safety,  roost  at  night,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day,  for  a 
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while  darken  the  air  as  they  seek  their  haunts,  the  manure  dead- 
ening for  acres  round  the  vegetation  like  a  fire,  so  long  have  they 
possessed  the  solitude.  Around  this  mass  of  cane  and  vine,  the 
black  bear  retire  for  winter  quarters,  where  they  pass  the  season, 
if  not  disturbed,  in  the  insensibility  of  sleep,  and  yet  come  out  in 
the  spring  as  fat  as  when  they  commenced  their  long  nap.  The 
forest,  the  waste,  and  the  dangers  of  the  cane-brake,  add  to  the 
excitement  of  the  Arkansas  hunter ;  he  conquers  them  all,  and 
makes  them  subservient  to  his  pursuits.  Associated  with  these 
scenes,  they  to  him  possess  no  sentiment ;  he  builds  his  log  cabin 
in  a  clearing  made  by  his  own  hands,  amid  the  surrounding 
grandeur,  and  ■  it  looks  like  a  gipsy  hut  among  the  ruins  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral.  The  noblest  trees  are  only  valuable  for  fence- 
rails,  and  the  cane-brake  is  *  an  infernal  dark  hole,*  where  you 
can  see  '  sights,  catch  bear/  and  *  get  a  fish-pole,  ranging  in  size 
from  a  penny  whistle,  to  that  of  a  young  stove-pipe.* 

u  The  undoubted  hero  of  the  Devil's  Summer  Retreat,  is  old 
Bob  Herring;  he  has  a  character  that  would  puzzle  three  hun- 
dred metaphysicians  consecutively.  He  is  as  bold  as  a  lion,  and 
as  superstitious  as  an  Indian.  The  exact  place  of  his  birth  he 
cannot  tell,  as  he  says  his  parents  '  travelled'  as  long  as  he  can 
remember  them.  He  '  squatted*  on  the  Mississippi,  at  its  nearest 
point  to  the  Retreat,  and  there  erecting  a  rude  cjabin,  commenced 
hunting  for  a  living,  having  no  prospect  ahead  but  selling  out  his 
'pre-emption  right*  and  improvements,  and  again  squatting  some- 
where else.  Unfortunately,  the  extent  of  Arkansas,  and  the 
swamp  that  surrounded  Bob's  location,  kept  it  out  of  market, 
until,  to  use  his  own  language,  he  *  became  the  ancientest  inha- 
bitant in  the  hull  of  Arkansaw.'  And  having  in  spite  of  himself, 
gradually  formed  acquaintances  with  the  few  residents  in  this 
vicinity,  and  grown  into  importance  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  his  hunting  exploits,  he  has  established  himself  for 
life,  at  what  he  calls  the  *  Wasps'  diggins,'  made  a  potato  patch, 
which  he  has  never  had  time  to  fence  in,  talked  largely  of  a  corn- 
field, and  hung  his  cabin  round  with  rifle  pouches,  gourds,  red- 
peppers,  and  flaming  advertisements  with  rampant  horses  and 
pedigrees ;  these  latter  ornaments  he  looks  upon  as  rather  senti- 
mental, but  he  excuses  himself  on  the  ground  that  they  look 
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'  boss,'  and  he  considers  such  an  expression  as  considerably  re- 
sembling himself.  We  have  stated  that  Bob's  mind  would  puzzle 
three  hundred  metaphysicians  consecutively,  and  we  as  boldly  as- 
sert, that  an  equal  number  of  physiologists  would  be  brought  to  a 
stand  by  his  personal  appearance.  The  left  side  of  his  face  is 
good-looking,  but  the  right  side  seemed  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  an  invisible  air-pump ;  it  looks  sucked  out  of  shape ;  his  per- 
pendicular height  is  six  feet  one  inch,  but  that  gives  the  same  idea 
of  his  length,  that  the  diameter  gives  of  the  circumference ;  how 
long  Bob  Herring  would  be,  if  he  was  drawn  out,  is  impossible  to 
tell.  Bob  himself  says,  that  he  was  made  on  too  tall  a  scale  for 
this  world,  and  that  he  was  shoved  in,  like  the  joints  of  a  tele- 
scope. Poor  in  flesh,  his  enormous  bones  and  joints  rattle  when 
he  moves,  and  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  long  since  fallen  apart, 
but  for  the  enormous  tendons  that  bind  them  together  as  visibly 
as  a  good-sized  hawser  would.  Such  is  Bob  Herring,  who  on  a 
bear  hunt  will  do  more  hard  work,  crack  more  jokes,  and  be 
more  active  than  any  man  living,  sustaining  the  whole  with  un- 
flinching good  humour,  never  getting  angry  except  when  he 
breaks  his  whiskey  bottle,  or  has  a  favourite  dog  open  on  the 
wrong  trail. 

"  My  first  visit  to  the  Devil's  Summer  Retreat  was  propitious, 
my  companions  were  all  choice  spirits,  the  weather  was  fine,  and 
Bob  Herring  inimitable.  The  bustling  scene  that  prefaced  the 
'  striking  the  camp'  for  night  lodgings  was  picturesque  and  ani- 
mated ;  a  long  ride  brought  us  to  our  halting-place,  and  there  was 
great  relief  in  again  stepping  on  the  ground.  Having  hobbled 
our  horses,  we  next  proceeded  to  build  a  fire,  which  was  facili- 
tated by  taking  advantage  of  a  dead  tree  for  a  back-log ;  our 
saddles,  guns,  and  other  necessaries  were  brought  within  the 
circle  of  its  light,  and  lolling  upon  the  ground  we  partook  of  a 
frugal  supper,  the  better  to  be  prepared  for  our  morrow's  exer- 
tions, and  our  anticipated  breakfast  Beds  were  next  made  up, 
and  few  can  be  better  than  a  good  supply  of  cane-tops,  covered 
with  a  blanket,  with  a  saddle  for  a  pillow ;  upon  such  a  rude 
couch,  the  hunter  sleeps  more  soundly  than  the  effeminate  citizen 
on  his  down.  The  crescent  moon,  with  her  attendant  stars, 
studded  the  canopy  under  which  we  slept,  and  the  blazing  fire 
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completely  destroyed  the  chilliness  of  a  Southern  December 
night 

"  The  old  adage  of  '  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,9  was  in- 
tended to  be  acted  upon,  that  we  might  salute  the  tardy  sun  with 
the  heat  of  our  sport,  and  probably  we  would  have  carried  out 
our  intentions  had  not  Bob  Herring  very  coolly  asked  if  any  of 
us  snored  '  unkimmonly  loud,'  for  he  said  his  old  shooting-iron 
would  go  off  at  a  good  imitation  of  a  bear's  breathing.  This 
sally  from  Bob  brought  us  all  upright,  and  there  commenced  a 
series  of  gibes,  jokes,  and  stories,  that  no  one  can  hear,  or  witness*, 
except  on  an  Arkansas  hunt  *  with  old  coons.'  Bob,  like  the  im- 
mortal Jack,  was  witty  himself  and  the  cause  of  wit  in  others, 
but  he  sustained  himself  against  all  competition,  and  gave  in  his 
notions  and  experience  with  an  unrivalled  humour  and  simplicity. 
He  found  in  me  an  attentive  listener,  and  went  into  details,  until 
he  talked  every  one  but  myself  asleep.  From  general  remarks, 
he  changed  to  addressing  me  personally,  and  as  I  had  every 
thing  to  learn,  he  went  from  the  elementary  to  the  most  complex 
experience.  '  You  are  green  in  bar  hunting,'  said  he  to  me,  in  a 
commiserating  tone,  and  with  a  toss  of  the  head  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  Mr.  Brummel  in  his  glory  ;  'green  as  a  jinson- 
weed — but  don't  get  short-winded  'bout  it,  case  it's  a  thing  like 
readin',  to  be  larnt ; — a  man  don't  come  it  parfectly  at  once,  like 
a  dog  does ;  and  as  for  that,  they  larn  a  heap  in  time ; — thar  is 
a  greater  difference  'tween  a  pup  and  an  old  dog  on  a  bar  hunt 
than  thar  is  'tween  a  malitia  man  and  a  rigler.  I  remember 
when  I  couldn't  bar  hunt,  though  the  thing  seems  onpossible  now ; 
it  only  requires  time,  a  true  eye,  and  steady  hand,  though  I  did 
know  a  fellow  that  called  himself  a  doctor,  that  said  you 
couldn't  do  it  if  you  was  narvious.  I  asked  him  if  he  meant  by ' 
that  agee  and  fever  1  He  said  it  was  the  agee  without  the  fever. 
Thar  may  be  such  a  thing  as  narvious,  stranger,  but  nothin'  but 
a  yarthquake,  or  the  agee  can  shake  me ;  and  still  bar  hunting 
ain't  as  easy  as  scearing  a  wild  turkey,  by  a  long  shot  The 
varmint  ain't  a  hog,  to  run  with  a  w-h-^e-w ;  just  corner  one— 
cotch  its  cub,  or  cripple  it,  and  if  you  don't  have  to  fight,  or  get 
out  of  the  way,  then  thar  ain't  no  cat-fish  in  the  Mississip.  I 
larnt  that  nigh  twenty  year  ago,  and  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
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know  about  it'  Signifying  my  assent,  Bob  Herring  got  up  in  his 
bed,  for  as  it  was  the  bare  ground,  be  could  not  well  get  off  of  it ; 
and  approaching  the  fire,  he  threw  about  a  cord  of  wood  on  it, 
in  the  form  of  a  few  huge  logs ;  as  they  struck  the  blazing  heap 
the  sparks  flew  upwards  in  the  clear  cold  air,  like  a  jet  of  stars ; 
then  fixing  himself  comfortably,  he  detailed  what  follows : — 

" '  I  had  a  knowing  old  sow  at  that  time  that  would  have  made 
a  better  hunter  than  any  dog  ever  heer'd  on ;  she  had  such  a  nose, 
— talk  'bout  a  dog  following  a  cold  trail,  she'd  tracked  a  bar 
through  running  water.  Well,  you  see,  afor'  I  know'd  her  vartu% 
she  came  rushing  into  my  cabin,  bristles  up,  and  fell  on  the  floor, 
from  what  I  now  believe  to  have  been  regular  sceare.  I  thought 
she'd  seen  a  bar,  for  nothing  else  could  make  her  run ;  and  taking 
down  my  rifle,  I  went  out  sort  a  carelessly,  with  only  two  dogs 
at  my  heels.  Hadn't  gone  far  'fore  I  saw  a  bar  sure  enough,  very 
quietly  standing  beside  a  small  branch — it  was  an  old  He,  and  no 
mistake.  I  crawled  up  to  him  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and 
raised  my  rifle,  but  if  I  had  fired  I  must  have  hit  him  so  far  in 
front,  that  the  ball  would  have  ranged  back,  and  not  cot  his  mor- 
tals. I  waited,  and  he  turned  tail  towards  me,  and  started 
across  the  branch ;  afeerM  I'd  lose  him,  I  blazed  away,  and  sort 
a  cut  him  slantindicularly  through  his  hams,  and  brought  him 
down;  thar  he  sat,  looking  like  a  sick  nigger  with  the  dropsy, 
or  a  black  bale  of  cotton  turned  up  on  eend.  'Twas  not  a  judg- 
matical shot,  and  Smith  thar9  (pointing  at  one  of  the  sleeping 
hunters)  '  would  say  so.'  Hereupon  Bob  Herring,  without  cere- 
mony, seized  a  long  stick,  and  thrust  it  into  Smith's  short  ribs, 
who  thus  suddenly  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep,  seized  his  knife, 
and  looking  about  him,  asked,  rather  confusedly,  what  was  the 
matter?  « Would'  you,'  inquired  Bob,  very  leisurely,  *  would  you 
under  any  circumstances,  shoot  an  old  He  in  the  hams?  Smith 
very  peremptorily  told  his  questioner  to  go  where  the  occupier 
of  the  Retreat  in  summer  is  supposed  to  reside  through  the  winter 
months,  and  went  instantly  to  sleep  again.  Bob  continued, — 
*  Stranger,  the  bar,  as  I  have  said,  was  on  his  hams,  and  thar  he 
sot,  waiting  to  whip  somebody  and  not  knowing  whar  to  begin, 
when  the  two  dogs  that  followed  me  came  up,  and  pitched  into 
him  like  a  caving  bank.    I  knowed  the  result  afor  the  fight 
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began ;  Brasher  had  his  whole  scalp,  ears  and  all,  hanging  over 
his  nose  in  a  minute,  and  Tig  was  laying  some  distance  from 
the  bar  on  his  back,  breatl^pg  like  a  horse  with  the  thumps ;  he 
wiped  them  both  out  with  one  stroke  of  his  left  paw,  and  thar  he 
sot,  knowing  as  well  as  I  did  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  the  dogs 
for  the  hole  in  his  carcass,  and  thar  I  stood,  like  a  fool,  rifle  in 
hand,  watching  him,  instead  of  giving  him  another  ball.  All  of 
a  sudden  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  hunting  shirt,  and  the  way  he 
walked  at  me  with  his  two  fore  legs  was  a  caution  to  slow  dogs. 
I  instantly  fired,  and  stepped  round  behind  the  trunk  of  a  large 
tree ;  my  second  shot  confused  the  bar,  and  he  was  hunting  about 
for  me,  when  just  as  I  was  patching  my  ball,  he  again  saw  me, 

and  with  his  ears  nailed  back  to  his  head,  he  gave  the  d 1 

w-h-e-w  I  ever  heerd,  and  made  straight  at  me;  I  leaped  up  a 
bank  near  by,  and  as  I  gained  the  top,  my  foot  touched  the  eend 
of  his  nose.  If  I  ever  had  the  narvious  that  was  the  time,  for  the 
skin  on  my  face  seemed  an  inch  thick,  and  my  eyes  had  more 
rings  in  them  than  a  mad  wild-cat's.  At  this  moment  several  of 
my  dogs,  that  war  out  on  an  expedition  of  thar  own,  came  up, 
and  immediately  made  battle  with  the  bar,  who  shook  off  the 
dogs  in  a  flash,  and  made  at  me  agin ;  the  thing  was  done  so 
quick,  that,  as  I  raised  my  rifle,  I  stepped  back  and  fell  over,  and 
thinking  my  time  was  come,  wished  I  had  been  born  to  be  hung, 
and  not  chawed  up ;  but  the  bar  didn't  cotch  me :  his  hind  quar- 
ters, as  he  came  at  me,  fell  into  a  hole  about  a  root,  and  caught. 
I  was  on  my  feet  and  out  of  his  reach  in  a  wink,  but  as  quick  as 
I  did  this  he  had  cut  through  a  green  root  the  size  of  my  leg : 
he  did  it  in  about  two  snaps,  but  weakened  by  the  exertion,  the 
dogs  got  hold  of  him,  and  held  on  while  I  blowed  his  heart  out. 
Ever  since  that  time  I  have  been  wide  awake  with  a  wounded 
bar — sartainty,  or  stand  qf9  being  my  motto.  I  shall  dream  of 
that  bar  to-night  ;*  concluded  Bob,  fixing  his  blanket  over  him ; 
and  a  few  moments  only  elapsed  before  he  was  in  danger  of  his 
life,  if  his  rifle  would  go  off  at  a  good  imitation  of  a  bear's 


u  Fortunately  for  me,  the  sun  on  the  following  morning  was 
fairly  above  the  horizon,  before  our  little  party  was  ready  for 
the  start:  while  breakfast  was  being  prepared,  the  rifles  were 
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minutely  examined,  some  were  taken  apart,  and  every  precau- 
tion used  to  insure  a  quick  and  certain  fire.  A  rude  breakfast 
having  been  despatched,  lots  were  drawn,  who  should  go  into 
the  drive  with  the  dogs,  as  this  task  in  the  Devil's  Summer  Re- 
treat is  any  thing  but  a  pleasant  one,  being  obliged  at  one  time 
to  walk  on  the  bending  cane — it  is  so  thick  for  hundreds  of 
yards  that  you  cannot  touch  or  see  the  ground — then  crawling 
on  your  hands  and  knees,  between  its  roots,  ?  metimes  brought 
to  a  complete  halt,  and  obliged  to  cut  your  /ay  through  with 
your  knife.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  hunters  are  at  the  stands, 
places  their  judgments  dictate  as  most  likely  to  be  passed  by  the 
bear,  when  roused  by  the  dogs.  Two  miles  might  on  this  occa- 
sion have  been  passed  over  by  those  in  the  drive,  in  the  course 
of  three  hours,  and  yet,  although  *  signs  were  plenty  as  leaves,' 
not  a  bear  was  started.  Hard  swearing  was  heard,  and  as  the 
vines  encircled  the  feet,  or  caught  one  under  the  nose,  it  was  in- 
creased. In  the  midst  of  this  ill  humour,  a  solitary  bark  was 
heard ;  some  one.exclaimed,  'That  was  Bose!'  another  shrill  yelp; 
that  sounded  like  Music's ;  breathing  was  almost  suspended  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment ;  presently  another,  and  another 
bark,  was  heard  in  quick  succession ;  in  a  minute  more,  the  whole 
pack,  of  thirty-five  staunch  dogs,  opened  I  The  change  from 
silence  to  so  much  noise,  made  it  almost  deafening.  No  idea 
but  personal  demonstration  can  be  had  of  the  effect  upon  the 
mind,  of  such  a  pack,  baying  a  bear  in  a  cane-brake.  Before 
me  were  old  hunters ;  they  had  been  moving  along  as  if  desti- 
tute of  energy  or  feeling,  but  now  their  eyes  flashed,  their  lips 
were  compressed,  and  their  cheeks  flushed ;  they  seemed  inca- 
pable of  fatigue.  As  for  myself,  my  feelings  almost  overcame 
me ;  I  felt  a  cold  sweat  stealing  down  my  back,  my  breath  was 
thick  and  hot,  and  as  I  suspended  it,  to  hear  more  distinctly  the 
fight — for  by  this  time  the  dogs  had  evidently  come  up  with  the 
bear — I  could  hear  the  pulsation  of  my  heart.  One  minute  more  to 
listen — to  learn  in  which  direction  the  war  was  raging — and  then 
our  party  unanimously  sent  forth  a  yell  that  would  have  fright- 
ened a  nation  of  Indians.  The  bear  was  in  his  bed  when  die 
dogs  first  came  up  with  him,  and  he  did  not  leave  it  until  the 
pack  surrounded  him;  then  finding  things  rather  too  warm,  he 
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broke  off  with  a  '  whew/  that  was  awful  to  hear.  His  course 
was  towards  us  on  the  left,  and  as  he  went  by  the  cane  cracked 
and  smashed,  as  if  rode  over  by  an  insane  locomotive.  Bob 
Herring  gave  the  dogs  a  salute  as  they  passed,  close  at  the  bear's 
heels,  and  the  noise  increased,  until  he  said  '  it  sounded  as  if  all 
h — 11  was  pounding  bark.9  The  bear  was  commented  on  as  he 
rushed  by ;  one  said  he  was  '  a  buster.9  '  A  regular  built  eight 
year  old,'  said  < another.  'Fat  as  a  candle,'  shouted  a  third. 
'  He's  the  beautyof  the  Devil's  Summer  Retreat,  with  a  band  of 
angels  after  him/  sang  out  Bob  Herring.  On  the  bear  plunged, ' 
so  swiftly  that  our  greatest  exertions  scarcely  enabled  us  to  keep 
within  hearing  distance ;  his  course  carried  him  towards  those 
at  the  stands,  but  getting  wind  of  them,  he  turned,  and  exactly 
retraced  his  course,  but  not  with  the  same  speed ;  want  of  breath 
had  already  brought  him  several  times  to  a  stand  and  a  fight 
with  the  dogs.  He  passed  us  the  second  time  within  two  hun- 
dred yards,  and  coming  against  a  fallen  tree,  backed  up  against 
it,  and  showed  a  determination  if  necessary,  there  to  die.  We 
made  our  way  towards  the  spot,  as  fast  as  the  obstacles  in  our 
way  would  let  us,  the  hunters  anxious  to  despatch  him,  that  as 
few  dogs  as  possible  might  be  sacrificed.  The  few  minutes  to 
accomplish  this,  seemed  months,  the  fight  all  the  time  sounding 
terrible,  for  every  now  and  then,  the  bear  evidently  made  a  rush 
at  the  dogs,  as  they  narrowed  their  circle,  or  came  individually 
too  near  his  person.  Crawling  through  and  over  the  cane-brake 
was  a  new  thing  to  me,  and  in  the  prevailing  excitement  my 
feet  seemed  tied  together,  and  there  was  always  a  vine  directly 
under  my  chin,  to  cripple  my  exertions.  While  thus  struggling, 
I  heard  a  suspicious  cracking  in  my  rear,  and  looking  round,  I 
saw  Bob  Herring,  a  foot  taller  than  common,  stalking  over  the 
cane  like  a  colossus ;  he  very  much  facilitated  my  progress,  by 
a  shove  in  the  rear.  '  Come  along,  stranger,'  he  shouted,  his  voice 
as  clear  as  a  bell, '  Come  along,  the  bar  and  the  dogs  are  going 
it,  like  a  high  pressure  nigger  camp  meeting,  and  I  must  be  thar, 
to  put  a  word  in  sartin.'  Fortunately  for  my  wind,  I  was 
nearer  the  contest  than  I  imagined,  for  Bob  Herring  stopped  just 
ftfread  of  me,  examined  his  rifle,  with  two  or  three  other  hunters, 
just  arrived  from  the  stands,  and  by  peeping  through  the  under- 
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growth,  we  discovered  within  thirty  yards  of  us,  the  fierce 
raging  fight.  Nothing  distinctly  however  was  seen ;  a  confused 
mass  of  legs,  heads,  and  backs  of  dogs,  flying  about  as  if  attached 
to  a  ball,  was  all  we  could  make  out  A  still  nearer  approach, 
and  the  confusion  would  clear  off  for  a  moment,  and  the  head 
of  the  bear  could  be  seen,  with  his  tongue  covered  with  dust,  and 
hanging  a  foot  from  his  mouth ;  his  jaws  were  covered  with  foam 
and  blood,  his  eyes  almost  protruding  from  their  sockets,  while 
his  ears  were  so  closely  pressed  to  the  back  of  his  head,  that  he 
seemed  destitute  of  those  appendages ;  the  whole,  indicative  of 
unbounded  rage  and  terror.  These  glimpses  of  the  bear  were 
only  momentary ;  his  persecutors  rested  but  for  a  breath,  and  then 
closed  in  regardless  of  their  own  lives;  for  you  could  discover, 
mingled  with  the  sharp  bark  of  defiance,  the  yell  that  told  of 
death.  It  was  only  while  the  bear  was  crushing  some  luckless 
dog,  that  they  could  cover  his  back  and  lacerate  it  with  their 
teeth.  One  of  the  hunters,  in  spite  of  the  danger,  headed  by  Bob 
Herring,  crept  upon  his  knees,  so  near,  that  it  seemed  as  if  another 
foot  advanced  would  bring  them  within  the  circle  of  the  fight. 
Bob  Herring  was  first  within  safe  shooting  distance  to  save  the 
dogs,  and  waving  his  hand  to  those  behind  him,  he  raised  his 
rifle  and  sighted  ;  but  his  favourite  dog,  impatient  for  the  report, 
anticipated  it  by  jumping  on  the  bear,  who  throwing  up  his  head 
at  the  same  instant,  the  bear  received  the  ball  in  his  nose ;  at  the 
crack  of  the  rifle,  the  well-trained  dogs,  thinking  less  caution 
than  otherwise  necessary,  jumped  pell-mell  on  the  bear's  back, 
and  the  hardest  fight  ever  witnessed  in  the  Devil's  Summer  Re- 
treat ensued ;  the  hunter,  with  Bob,  placed  his  gun  almost  against 
the  bear's  side,  and  the  cap  snapped;  no  one  else  was  near 
enough  to  fire  without  hitting  the  dogs. — *Give  him  the  knife!9 
cried  those  at  a  distance.  Bob  Herring's  long  blade  was  already 
flashing  in  his  hand,  but  sticking  a  living  bear  is  not  child's  play ; 
he  was  standing  undecided,  when  he  saw  the  hind  legs  of  Bose 
upwards ;  thrusting  aside  one  or  two  of  the  dogs  with  his  hand, 
he  made  a  pass  at  the  bear's  throat,  but  the  animal  was  so  quick, 
that  he  struck  the  knife  with  his  fore-paw,  and  sent  it  whirling 
into  the  distant  cane ;  another  was  instantly  handed  him,  which 
he  thrust  at  the  bear,  but  the  point  was  so  blunt  that  it  would  not 
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penetrate  the  skin.  Foiled  a  third  time,  with  a  tremendous  oath 
on  himself,  and  the  owner'of  the  knife  *  that  wouldn't  stick  a 
cabbage/  he  threw  it  indignantly  from  him,  and  seizing  uncere- 
moniously a  rifle,  just  then  brought  up  by  one  of  the  party,  here- 
tofore in  the  rear,  he,  regardless  of  his  own  legs,  thrust  it  against 
the  side  of  the  bear  with  considerable  *force,  and  blowed  him 
through ;  the  bear  struggled  but  for  a  moment,  and  fell  dead.  '  I 
saw  snakes  last  night  in  my  dreams,'  said  Bob,  handing  back  the 
rifle  to  its  owner, '  and  I  never  had  any  good  luck  the  next  day,  arter 
sich  a  sarcumstance ;  I  call  this  hull  hunt,  about  as  mean  an  affair 
as  damp  powder ;  that  bar  thar,'  pointing  to  the  carcass, '  that  bar 
thar,  ought  to  have  been  killed  afor  he  maimed  a  dog.'  Then 
speaking  energetically,  he  said^  Boys,  never  shoot  at  a  bar's  head, 
even  if  your  iron  is  in  his  ear;  it's  unsartin ;  look  how  I  missed 
the  brain,  and  only  tore  the  smellers ;  with  fewer  dogs,  and  sich 
a  shot,  a  fellow  would  be  ripped  open  in  a  powder-flash;  and  I 
say,  cuss  caps,  and  head  shooting ;  they  would  have  cost  two 
lives  to-day,  but  for  them  ar  dogs,  God  bless  'em.' 

"  With  such  remarks,  Bob  Herring  beguiled  away  the  time, 
while  he  with  others  skinned  the  bear.  His  huge  carcass  when 
dressed,  though  not  over  fat,  looking  like  a  young  steer's.  The 
dogs  as  they  recovered  breath,  partook  of  the  refuse  with  relish ; 
the  nearest  possible  route  out  of  the  Devil's  Retreat  was  selected, 
and  two  horse-loads  took  the  meat  into  the  open  woods,  where  it 
was  divided  out  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  could  be  taken  home. 
Bob  Herring,  while  the  dressing  of  the  bear  was  going  on,  took 
the  skin,  and  on  its  inside  surface,  which  glistened  like  satin,  he 
carefully  deposited  the  caul  fat,  that  looked  like  drifted  snow, 
and  beside  it,  the  liver;  the  choice  parts  of  the  bear,  according 
to  the  gourmand  notions  of  the  frontier,  were  in  Bob's  possession ; 
and  many  years'  experience  had  made  him  so  expert  in  codking 
it,  that  he  was  locally  famed  for  this  matter  above  all  competi- 
tors. It  would  be  as  impossible  to  give  the  recipe  for  this  dish, 
so  that  it  might  be  followed  by  the  gastronomes  of  cities,  as  it 
would  to  have  the  articles  composing  it  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets.  Bob  Herring  managed  as  follows:  he  took  a  long 
wooden  skewer,  and  having  thrust  its  point  through  a  small  piece 
of  bear  fat,  he  then  followed  it  by  a  small  piece  of  the  liver,  then 
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the  fat,  then  the  liver,  and  so  on,  until  his  most  important  material 
was  consumed ;  when  this  was  done,  ne  opened  the  '  bear's  hand* 
kerchief,9  or  caul,  and  wrapped  it  round  the  whole,  and  thus 
roasted  it  before  the  fire.  Like  all  the  secrets  in  cookery,  this 
dish  depends  for  its  flavour  and  richness  upon  exactly  giving  the 
proper  quantities,  as  a  superabundance  of  one  or  the  other  would 
completely  spoil  the  dish.  '  I  was  always  unlucky,  boys/  said 
Bob,  throwing  the  bear-skin  and  its  contents  over  his  shoulder, 
'  but  I've  had  my  fill  often,  of  caul  fat  and  liver ;  many  a  man, 
who  thinks  he's  lucky,  lives  and  dies  ignorant  of  its  virtue,  as  a 
'possum  is  of  corn  cake.  If  I  ever  look  dead,  don't  bury  me 
until  you  see  I  don't  open  my  eyes  when  it  is  ready  for  eating; 
if  I  don't  move  when  you  show  me  it,  then  I  am  a  done  goner,  sure.' 
Night  closed  in  before  we  reached  our  homes;  the  excitement 
of  the  morning  wore  upon  our  spirits  and  energy,  but  the  eve- 
ning's meal  of  caul  fat,  and  liver,  and  other  similar  *  fixins,'  or 
Bob  Herring's  philosophical  remarks,  restored  me  to  perfect 
health,  and  I  shall  recollect  that  supper,  and  its  master  of  cere- 
monies, as  harmonious  with,  and  as  extraordinary  as  is  the 
Devil's  Summer  Retreat." 
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In  the  subjoined  communication  to  the  editor,  the  writer  ini- 
mitably describes  the  ordinary  style  of  deer  hunting  throughout 
the  Western  and  Southwestern  States.  The  hero  of  the  sketch  we 
have  seen  more  than  once  on  the  "  small  bay  horse"  he  speaks 
of;  ire  need  not  add  that  he  did  indeed  "  put  him  over  the  coun- 
try in  a  workmanlike  manner."  He  is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  sportsmen  in  the  Union. 

"  In  the  first  place  let  me  premise  that  I  was,  as  they  say  in 
the  West,  raised  in  South  Carolina,  and  like  every  planter's  son 
in  that  state,  early  learned  to  ride  and  shoot ;  consequently,  I 
imbibed  a  great  fondness  for  field  sports,  and  was  always  de- 
lighted to  indulge  in  the  pleasant  and  healthful  exercise,  which 
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a  pursuit  of  them  occasions.  In  the  year  18 — ,  I  moved  out  to 
Mississippi,  to  look  for  a  new  home  in  the  wild  woods  of  that 
state.  I  found  amongst  my  neighbours  many  gentlemen  of  rank 
and  fortune,  who,  when  their  business  would  permit,  sought  for 
pleasure  and  recreation  in  the  manly  sports  of  the  chase.  As 
with  all  true  sportsmen,  a  great  rivalry  existed  amongst  them, 
in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  as  to  their  respective  merits  with  the 
gun  or  in  the  chase.  Col.  M.  and  young  Dr.  Frank  C.  were 
allowed  the  supremacy,  however,  by  common  consent,  each  of 
these  gentlemen  having  his  friends  and  supporters.  In  a  fox 
chase  they  always  led — Col.  W.  on  his  celebrated  bay  horse 
'  Star,*  and  the  Dr.  on  his  no  less  celebrated  mare,  *  Ladybird,' 
both  superb  leapers — Star  famous  for  fencing,  and  the  mare  for 
ditches,  creeks,  &c.  No  decided  trial  had  placed  either  crack 
first,  and  they  shared  a  divided  empire. 

"When  in  Carolina  I  rode  a  small  bay  horse,  admitted  on  all 
sides  to  be  the  best  hunter  in  our  part  of  the  country;  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  it  was  quite  as  generally  allowed  that  I  put  him  over 
the  country  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Certain  it  is,  that  on  old 
Selim  I  never  lost  the  brush ;  but  whether  my  success  was  owing 
to  the  horse  or  the  rider,  I  leave  to  my  brother  sportsmen.  At 
all  events,  I  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  my  riding,  and  I  thought 
that  when  on  old  Selim,  I  could  hold  my  own  in  any  crowd. 
Poor  Selim !  Let  me  pay  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  for  he  is  now 
but  dust  For  six  years  I  rode  the  noble  fellow,  and  gallantly 
did  he  bear  me.  Never  headed  in  the  chase,  spirited  though 
docile  as  a  lamb,  and  attached  to  me  as  a  dog,  he  was  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  sportsman's  horse,  and  I  really  loved  him.  '  Requi- 
escat  in  pace.'  I  fear  I '  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again.' 
But  to  return. 

"  Not  long  after  I  had  settled  in  the  country,  I  heard  wonderful 
accounts  of  a  deer,  known  through  all  the  neighbourhood  as  'the 
Big  Buck,'  which  had  baffled  all  efforts  to  kill  him.  The  stoutest 
pack  would  fail  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  as  the  best  shots  missed 
him,  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  We  made  up  a  hunt, 
and  to  gratify  me,  we  determined  to  try  the  old  buck.  Burning 
with  the  desire  of  making  a  favourable  impression  at  my  debut, 
I  saw  that  Selim  was  attended  to,  and  cleaned  my  gun  myself. 
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Early  on  the  appointed  morning  we  met,  and  in  the  first  drive 
the  veteran  was  aroused.  In  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  endea- 
vours on  the  part  of  the  driver,  however,  he  dashed  back  through 
the  pack  and  escaped  unhurt  The  dogs  were  stopped,  and  we 
proceeded  in  search  of  other  game.  We  killed  four  deer  in  all, 
and  I  quite  distinguished  myself  by  knocking  over  one  with  each 
barrel,  from  Selim's  back.  Before  we  separated  we  held  a 
council  of  war,  and  it  was  determined  that  as  the  old  buck  knew 
the  stands  so  well  that  he  would  not  pass  any  of  them,  we  would 
turn  out  in  full  force  and  run  him  down.  For  this  purpose  we 
appointed  a  day,  giving  time  for  the  dogs  to  rest,  after  the  regular 
hunt  day,  which  was  but  two  days  distant  On  the  approaching 
hunt  we  agreed  to  try  different  ground  so  as  not  to  disturb  our 
old  friend. 

"  On  the  Thursday  following,  which  was  the  day  appointed 
for  our  first  hunt,  wishing  to  keep  Selim  fresh  for  the  great  oc- 
casion, I  rode  a  very  powerful,  thoroughbred  colt,  four  years 
old,  of  indomitable  courage,  but  with  such  a  temper  that  the 
stable  boys  had  named  him  '  Dare  DeviL'  On  our  way  to  the 
hunting  ground,  we  met  a  man  who  had  a  few  minutes  before 
seen  the  'big  buck.9 

"' Suppose  we  start  him,'  said  the  Col.;  'our  dogs  are  in  tip 
top  condition,  the  day  beautiful,  and  we  are  all  here.9 

"  This  proposition  met  with  the  consent  of  every  one  save 
myself,  and  as  I  was  on  a  wild,  .unbroken  horse,  I  wished  the 
chase  postponed.  It  was  decided  against  me,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled, either  to  relinquish  all  hopes  of  killing  the  famous  deer, 
or  run  the  risk  of  breaking  my  neck  on  Dare  DeviL  An  expres- 
sion of  the  Dr.'s  caused  me  to  adopt  the  latter  alternative. 

" « Now,  Harry,9  said  he, '  you  can  show  us  how  you  ride  in 
South  Carolina.' 

" '  But  I  have  not  my  hunting  horse,  and  this  devil' 

" '  Pooh,  man  1  a  good  rider  can  ride  any  thing?  interposed 
the  Col.,  with,  as  I  thought,  a  slight  sneer. 

" '  Very  well,  gentlemen,  I  will  show  you  how  we  ride  in  the 
old  State ;  and  I'll  bet  a  supper  Dare  Devil  beats  either  of  your 
nags.' 
" « Done !'  said  the  Col. 
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"'And  1/  exclaimed  the  Dr.,  'will  bet  champagne  for  the 
supper  that  Ladybird  beats  you  both.9 

"My  feelings  were  not  of  the  most  pleasant  kind,  for  although 
my  pride  made  me  appear  confident  before  my  opponents,  I  knew 
full  well  that  my  task  was  a  severe,  a  dangerous  one,  and  my 
only  hope  was  in  the  bottom  of  my  horse.  He  was  untrained, 
and  had  never  to  my  knowledge  taken  a  leap  in  his  life,  but  I 
hoped  the  chase  would  lead  us  in  the  woods,  where  we  would 
meet  with  no  fences  or  ditches. 

"  We  were  now  where  the  deer  had  been  seen,  and  the  dogs 
were  cast  off.  In  an  instant  they  struck  the  trail,  and  with  a 
burst  that  made  the '  welkin  ring,'  off  they  sped.  Dr.  Frank  and  M», 
as  usual,  took  the  lead,  followed  closely  by  the  rest  of  us,  pell-mell. 
Dare  Devil,  though  confused,  was,  as  I  was  delighted  to  perceive, 
very  much  excited,  and  I  soon  found  that  he  '  could  go  the  pace.' 
Somewhat  reassured,  I  took  a  strong  pull  upon  him,  and  went 
up  a  little  nearer,  hoping  that  the  deer  would  continue  in  the 
open  woods.  After  keeping  in  the  same  line  of  country  for  a 
short  time,  to  my  horror  he  turned  off  through  the  immense 
plantations  which  were  in  the  vicinity,  and  I  saw  directly  in 
front  of  us  a  stiff,  high  fence.  All  my  hopes  vanished  as  I  saw 
this  impediment,  which  I  would  have  been  willing  to  take  only 
on  Selim,  and  bitterly  did  I  repent  having  left  the  good  steed  at 
home,  and  '  not  loud  but  deep'  were  the  curses  I  heaped  upon  the 
'old  buck'  for  taking  this  route.  Little  time  was  given  me  for 
reflection,  and  though  I  remember  having  some  thoughts  of 
dropping  off  before  I  took  the  leap,  yet  I  had  made  no  definite 
plan.  I  was  now  third,  and  with  so  many  behind  me,  there  was 
no  retreat.  '  Star'  and  the  Col.  went  over,  as  I  was  obliged  to 
admit,  in  beautiful  style.  The  Dr.  was  not  so  fortunate,  as  his 
mare  baulked,  and  he  was  just  turning  her  for  another  trial  as 
Dare  Devil,  with  a  terrific  rush,  made  at  the  fence  where  it  was 
at  least  a  foot  higher  than  where  the  Col.  took  it  With  visions 
of  broken  bones  glancing  through  my  mind,  I  (shall  I  confess  it?) 
almost  shut  my  eyes,  and  in  perfect  despair  struck  the  spurs  into 
my  horse's  sides.  With  a  bound  that  shook  every  limb,  and 
rivalled  even  that  of  the  hunted  stag  himself,  the  gallant  colt 
rose,  and  without  touching  a  rail,  landed  in  the  opposite  field  1 
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In  a  moment  all  my  apprehensions  vanished,  as  I  saw  what  my 
horse  could  do,  and  I  would  hardly  have  exchanged  him  even 
for  Selim.  In  spite  of  all  my  endeavours,  in  a  few  strides  he 
took  the  lead,  followed  closely  by  M.  and  the  Dr.,  who  cleared 
the  fence  at  his  second  effort.  On,  on  we  dash  in  our  mad  career, 
intent  only  on  the  desperate  struggle  which  was  taking  place  for 
the  lead!  The  dogs  were  but  a  few  fields  in  advance  of  us,  and 
my  horse  was  crazy  to  overtake  them.  I  kept  him  well  together, 
and  with  a  strong  pull  we  retained  our  position.  The  next  leap 
was  a  low  fence  with  a  ditch  on  each  side,  and  I  was  anxious 
that  either  the  Col.  or  C.  should  take  it  first,  as  nearly  all  young 
horses  are  afraid  of  ditches.  This  did  not  suit  Dare  Devil,  and 
he  kept  the  lead,  taking  fence  and  ditches  at  a  fly,  as  did  also 
both  the  other  horses,  Ladybird  gaining  the  second  place,  she 
being  unrivalled  at  these  leaps.  All  of  our  companions  were 
left  far  behind,  and  the  contest  was  now  between  us.  And  right 
manfully  did  we  urge  it  I  began  to  feel  great  confidence  in  my 
horse,  as  with  a  strong  rating  stroke,  that  seemed  to  bid  defiance 
to  fatigue,  he  passed  over  field  after  field ;  but  my  competitors 
were  both  mounted  on  tried  horses,  and  continued  to  take  every 
thing  in  their  course. 

"  We  were  now  up  with  the  dogs,  and  the  chase  had  lasted 
perhaps  half  an  hour,  when,  as  we  emerged  from  a  small  coppice 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  field,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
ahead  of  us,  we  saw  the  gallant  buck,  his  broad  antlers  thrown 
back  and  his  white  flag  now  no  longer  proudly  waving  defiance 
to  his  foes,  but  lowered  and  drooping,  still  strongly  pressing  on* 
At  the  same  instant,  the  dogs  caught  sight  of  him,  and  with  re- 
newed vigour  they  strained  every  nerve  to  reach  him.  We  now 
no  longer  heard  their  clamorous  tongues,  for  in  silence  unbroken, 
save  by  the  occasional  low  whimper  of  one  more  eager  than  the 
others,  they  pursued  their  noble  foe. 

" '  I  hope  he  Will  turn  before  he  reaches  Deep  Bayou,9  said  the 
Col,  *  or  I  fear  our  chance  of  seeing  the  end  of  the  chase  will  be 
poor.* 

" '  TU  see  tV  exclaimed  the  Dr., '  or  Ladybird  shall  see  lib 
bottom  of  the  bayou  if  he  crosses  it!y 
"  Now  this  bayou  was  a  boggy  drain  twenty  feet  wide,  with 
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steep  banks,  and  only  fordabie  in  one  place.  As  I  did  not  know 
wbefre  the  ford  was,  I  determined  to  give  the  lead  to  the  Dr., 
thinking  that  he  would  find  the  crossing  place.  Accordingly  I 
drew  back,  and  as  Ladybird  passed  me,  I  observed  she  was  not 
going  as  stroijgly  as  she  did  in  the  first  part  of  the  chase.    The 

CoL  turned  off  to  the  right,  whilst  I  followed  C at  about  26 

yards  distance.  As  he  approached  the  bayou  he  dropped  his 
gun,  apparently  by  accident,  but  as  soon  as  I  perceived  that  he 
intended  to  leap  the  yawning  gulf  before  us,  I  saw  what  was 
his  motive  for  doing  so.  Confident  in  the  powers  of  his  mare, 
he  determined  to  risk  all  on  one  desperate  hazard,  hoping  that 
either  my  horse  or  my  heart  would  fail  at  the  tremendous  leap. 
In  an  instant  I  saw  his  drift ;  my  blood  was  up,  so  gathering  the 
reins  tightly  in  my  hand,  and  grasping  the  saddle  firmly  with  my 
knees,  I  prepared  for  the  struggle.  On  went  the  gallant  mare 
without  a  swerve ;  bravely  she  rose :  for  one  moment  glanced 
before  my  eyes  like  a  meteor,  and  then  struck  the  opposite  bank 
with  her  fore  feet'  For  a  second,  she  clung  on,  struggling 
desperately,  but  the  treacherous  earth  crumbling  beneath  her, 
she  rolled  back  over  her  unfortunate  rider.  My  heart  did  fail 
as  I  came  up;  not  so  Dare  Devil's,  for  taking  the  bit  between 
his  teeth,  with  a  rush  that  made  my  blood  run  cold,  he  went  at 
the  chasm  and  cleared  it  with  full  five  feet  to  spare!  The  'pace 
was  too  good'  for  me  to  stop  to  inquire  if  the  Dr.  was  hurt,  but 
as  there  was  some  water  and  a  great  deal  of  soft  mud  in  the 
bayou,  I  felt  no  serious  apprehensions  in  regard  to  hitn. 

"Leaving  him  then  to  extricate  himself  as  he  best  could,  I 
urged  my  horse  on,  for  deer  and  dogs  were  all  now  in  full  view, 
the  former  very  tired  and  evidently  failing  fast.  The  Colonel, 
who  had  crossed  at  the  ford,  owing  to  a  turn  that  the  deer  had 
made,  was  now  nearer  to  him  than  I  was,  and  he  was  driving 
Star  to  his  utmost,  in  the  endeavour  to  overtake  and  shoot  him 
before  he  reached  a  small  thicket  ahead  of  us.  The  buck  evi- 
dently saw  his  eager  foe,  but  driven  to  desperation,  he  seemed 
determined  to  cross  the  line  the  Colonel  was  pursuing,  and  would 
thus  present  a  tolerably  fair  shot  to  him.  All  my  efforts  to  get 
the  first  shot  proved  unavailing,  and  I  had  the  mortification  of 
•eeing  my  opponent  fire  both  barrels  in  quick  succession,  as  the 
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deer  passed,  where  he  had  for  an  instant  halted*  '  I've  hit  him/ 
he  exclaimed,  as  I  dashed  up,  'and  the  dogs  will  soon  catch 
him.'  This  seemed  likely  enough,  for  gaining  fresh  courage  at 
the  report  of  the  gun,  they  pressed  on  with  renewed  vigour, 
evidently  running  to  kill  The  buck,  apparently  on  account  of 
the  shot,  dashed  back  towards  the  river.  This  change  in  the 
course  of  the  chase,  placed  the  Colonel  and  myself  again  together, 
and  our  contest  was  renewed  with  redoubled  ardour.  The  deer, 
making  a  small  circuit,  went  through  a  pasture-field,  surrounded 
by  a  high,  strong  log  fence,  which  presented  to  us  one  of  the 
most  serious  impediments  we  had  yet  encountered.  Our  blood 
was  up,  however,  and  neither  of  us  hesitated  for  a  moment 
Slightly  diverging,  we  each  went  at  the  pace  we  had  out,  the 
Colonel  still  a  little  in  advance.  His  horse  went  boldly  up  to 
his  leap,  until  almost  at  the  fence ;  he  then  hesitated,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  baulk.  Had  his  rider  turned  him  at  that  moment, 
and  made  another  attempt,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  got  over 
safely,  but  in  some  anger  he  struck  him  faith  the  spurs,  and 
forced  him  on.  The  gallant  old  horse  answered  to  the  call,  and 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  clear  the  fence.  He  was  too  close  to 
it,  and  his  fore-feet  striking  the  upper  log,  he  rolled  over,  stunned 
and  breathless.  Luckily  for  M.  he  was  thrown  so  far  that  his 
horse  did  not  touch  him,  and  save  a  broken  gun,  he  escaped 
unhurt  Nothing  intimidated  by  the  fate  of  his  brother  steed, 
Dare  Devil  went  steadily  at  the  timber.  I  had  now  such  con* 
fidence  in  him  that  I  would  hardly  have  turned  from  a  church- 
steeple,  so  feeling  him  lightly  with  the  bit,  I  gave  him  a  slight 
touch  of  the  spur,  and  without  a  jostle  over  we  went,  sure 
enough  1 

The  next  fence  was  a  low  one,  and  we  were  then  in  a  large 
field,  divided  by  a  hedge  and  ditch.  Towards  this  the  deer  was 
now  going,  and  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  ride  up  and  shoot  him 
before  he  could  cross  it.  It  was  now  easy  enough  to  overtake 
him,  so  making  a  brush,  I  placed  myself  within  fifty  yards  of 
him,  and  reining  up  my  horse  suddenly,  I  threw  up  my  gun  and 
— snapped !  Before  I  could  cock  the  other  barrel,  Dare  Devil, 
not  liking  the  noise  of  the  cap,  whirled  round,  and  the  buck  got 
out  of  gunshot    Gathering  up  the  reins,  I  was  after  him  in  an 
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instant ;  but  to  my  great  surprise  and  regret  I  saw  the  Doctor, 
who  having  recovered  his  gun,  and  forded  the  bayou,  had  pur- 
sued us.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  the  deer  making  towards  him, 
he  drew  behind  a  cluster  of  bushes  just  beyond  the  hedge.  A 
single  glance  told  me  that  if  ever  the  deer  crossed  the  hedge  he 
was  lost  to  me  for  ever,  and  that  the  Doctor  would  have  the 
glory  of  killing  'the  Antlered  Monarch  of  the  Woods,9 — the 
famous  '  Big  Buck.9  Taking  Dare  Devil  by  the  head,  and 
ramming  the  spurs  into  his  sides,  I  taxed  all  his  powers  to  the 
utmost,  and  promptly  did  he  respond.  With  a  speed  undimi- 
nished by  fatigue,  he  stretched  out  and  gained  rapidly  on  the 
deer.  Already  could  I  see  the  flakes  of  froth  as  they  flew  from 
his  distended  nostrils  and  spotted  his  glossy  coat,  but  still  he  was 
too  far  for  me  to  shoot,  and  the  hedge  was  near.  Quick  as 
thought  I  determined  to  take  a  flying  shot  at  him,  without 
stopping  my  horse.  With  this  view  T  still  urged  on,  and  when 
the  deer  reached  the  hedge,  I  was  but  about  eighty  yards  off 
Waiting  until  the  last  moment,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  rising,  I 
dropped  my  reins,  rose  in  the  stirrups,  and  as  he  was  in  the  air, 
fired  upon  him.  Apparently  unhurt,  he  bounded  onwards  toward 
his  concealed  foe.  Already  had  the  Doctor  raised  his  gun,  when 
with  a  convulsive  spring,  the  noble  buck  rose  high  from  the 
earth,  and  pitched  forward,  dead.  Riding  up,  before  the  Doctor 
could  reach  the  fallen  deer,  I  sprung  from  my  horse  and 
exclaimed,  as  I  drew  my  keen  hunting-knife  across  the  throat  of 
the  slain  monarch, 

" '  That  is  ike  way  we  ride  and  shoot  in  South  Carolina  I9 

"  *  And  a  devilish  good  way  it  is,9  said  C, '  but  if  that  bank 
had  not  caved  in  with  Ladybird — 9 

144  You  would,  I  daresay,  have  killed  the  buck ;  but  I  am  per* 
fectly  satisfied  as  it  is.9 

"In  a  short  time  the  Colonel  came  up,  his  horse  and  himself 
both  a  little  bruised,  but  not  much,  when  we  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  deer,  as  the  Colonel  laid  claim  to  the  first  blood.  The 
matter  was  easily  settled,  as  he  shot  at  the  left,  I  the  right  side. 
Turning  the  deer  over,  we  made  diligent  search,  and  found  that 
he  had  missed  him  entirely ! 

"  In  the  mean  time  we  were  joined  by  the  rest  of  our  party, 
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and  many  were  the  jokes  passed  on  my  unfortunate  competitors, 
who,  to  cover  their  defeat,  swore  that  Dare  Devil  was  the  finest 
horse,  and  I  the  best  rider  in  the  state. 

"  A  delightful  supper,  where  mirth  and  good  feeling  reigned 
supreme,  closed  a  pleasant  day.  The  antlers  of  the  *  Big  Buck' 
adorn  the  mantel-piece  of  your  humble  servant ;  and  Dare  Devil, 
after  bearing  me  well  and  long,  is  gathered  to  his  sires.  I  rode 
him  on  many  a  *  well-fought  field/  but  never  did  we  have  such 
a  chase  as  his  first, — that  after  the  *  Big  Buck  of  Mississippi.9 

"Harry  W. 

"  New  Orleans." 


PANTHER  HUNTING  IN  LOUISIANA. 

"  L.w  of  St.  Prancisville,  La.,  has  furnished  the  editor  with  the 
following  description  of  Panther  Hunting  in  the  Southwest : — 

"  A  short  time  since,  a  gentleman  well  known  here  as  a  good 
sportsman  and  true,  mounted  his  hunting  hack,  (a  well-trained 
Indian  pony,)  and,  accompanied  by  a  well-trained  pack,  and  his 
trusty  shooting-iron,  essayed  into  the  dense  woods  immediately 
back  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  pursuit  of  game. 

"  The  immense  forest,  lying  immediately  back  of  the  planta- 
tions on  the  river,  is  well  known  here  by  the  'term*  of  '  Back 
Concessions/  and  forms  a  striking  contrast,  by  its  stately  cypress 
trees,  dense  cane-brakes,  and  darkly  shadowed  lagoons,  or 
bayous,  that  cast  an  impenetrable  gloom,  penetrated  only  by  the 
game  -and  animals  of  prey,  and  the  daring  hunter,  with  the 
beautiful  orange  groves,  and  highly  cultivated  plantations  that 
line  our  coast,  with  the  capacious  and  hospitable  domiciles, 
thronged  by  the  chivalrous  sons  of  the  South,  and  those  beautiful 
dark-eyed  Creole  lasses,  that  are  only  found  under  a  congenial 
sun. 

"  It  was  a  dark,  cloudy,  and  somewhat  threatening  day,  when 
our  hunter  started  out,  in  hopes  either  to  bring  down  some 
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stately  stag  of  the  forest,  or  rouse  some  mischievous  wild-cat 
from  his  lair.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  from  his  plantation  be- 
fore the  hounds  gave  tongue,  and  from  their  circuitous  windings 
—now  slowly  wending  their  way  through  a  dense  cane-brake, 
now  mending  their  speed  across  an  open  piece  of  swamp-land, 
then  snuffing  the  scent  from  log  to  log  that  lie  scattered  over  the 
marsh — it  proved  to  be  a  cat,  that  no  doubt  had  committed  his 
depredation  on  some  pig,  fowl,  or  lamb,  and  was  now  making 
his  way  far  into  the  swamp.  The  eager  pack  were  busy  at  their 
work ;  each  dog  giving  '  tongue9  to  the  trail,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  was  cold  and  difficult  of  pursuit.  When, 
hark  1  a  well-known  note,  at  a  distance,  from  its  quick  and  re- 
peated tone,  too  plainly  told  that  the  game  was  near,  or  that 
some  nobler  trail  had  been  struck.  On  dashed  the  barkening 
pack,  and  as  they  each,  according  to  his  speed,  reached  the  spot 
and  caught  up  the  maddening  scent,  they  gave  tongue,  and 
pushed  in  pursuit  of  the  foremost  dog.  With  bristles  erect, 
strained  eyeballs,  and  well-strung  nerves,  they  dashed  in  the  hot 
pursuit  One  loud,  deafening  howl  burst  from  their  deep-mouthed 
throats,  that  startled  the  timid  deer  from  its  lair,  scattered  the 
feathered  tribe,  and  made  the  forest  ring,  ring,  and  echo  back, 
till  the  sound  reaching  a  lake  in  thd  distance,  rolled  gently  down 
its  surface,  and  died  away  into  music,  soft  and  gentle  as  the 
plaintive  note  of  the  dove.  On  dashed  our  hunter  in  chase  of 
the  now  maddened  pack,  and  ere  he  reached  them,  their  changed 
note,  to  a  quick,  sharp  bark,  convinced  him  they  had  brought 
their  prey  *  to  bay.'  To  leap  from  his  pony  and  hitch  him  was 
but  the  work  of  a  moment ;  he  then  more  leisurely  examined  the 
cap  of  his  gun,  divested  himself  of  his  coat,  and  tying  his  hand- 
kerchief around  his  head,  he  cautiously  wended  his  way  through 
the  thick  cane-brake,  in  which  the  hounds  were  now  furiously 
barking.  Slowly,  and  step  by  step  he  picked  his  difficult  way, 
where  man  never  trod  before,  till  the  scent  exhaling  from  the 
skins  of  the  heated  pack  convinced  him  he  was  near  them, 
though  concealed  by  the  dense  cane.  After  once  more  glancing 
at  his  now  ready  gun,  he  stepped  upon  a  fallen  tree,  when  the 
first  thing  caught  by  his  practised  eye,  was  one  of  the  dogs 
jumping  up,  and  biting  in  his  rage  the  bark  off  a  tree,  around 
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which  the  pack  were  furiously  raving.  Casting  his  eyes  upwards 
to  a  large  limb' that  forked  from  the  main  body  of  the  tree,  about 
thirty  feet  high,  he  saw  on  it  a  male  panther  of  the  largest  size. 
Lashing  his  sides  with  his  heavy  tail,  and  rolling  his  glaring 
eyes,  red  as  balls  of  fire,  he  bid  defiance  to  every  thing. 

"  A  steady  handf  and  unerring  aim,  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion by  the  report  of  both  barrels,  caused  the  monster  to  roll 
from  his  position ;  and  yet  with  one  paw  he  retained  fast  hold  of 
the  limb  of  the  tree,  as  if  he  too  would  bid  defiance  to  death.  A 
minute  more  his  hold  relaxed,  and  he  dropped  an  inanimate  mass 
amongst  the  eager  hounds,  who  tore  the  fur  from  his  glossy 


"  To  secure  the  skin  was  now  the  sole  object,  as  any  idea  of 
lugging  home  such  a  beast  (measuring  nine  feet  three  inches 
from  tip  to  tip,)  was  preposterous*  Whilst  engaged  in  tearing 
off  his  beautiful  skin,  the  hounds  still  fresh,  and  their  generous 
blood  hot  from  the  late  excitement,  began  to  beat  the  bush,  and 
again  gave  '  tongue.9  The  sound  of  the  first  note  immediately 
collected  all  the  dogs ;  instinct  teaching  them  that  safety  lay  in 
packing  close  together,  again  they  snuff  up  the  hot  scent,  again 
peal  forth  their  discordant  notes,  making  a  sweet  concord  in  its 
variety,  and  causing  the  forest,  for  one  moment  still  at  the  death 
of  its  lord,  to  ring,  and  roar,  as  in  their  maddening  fury  they 
tore  up  the  earth  in  hot  pursuit  of  his  mate.  Who  is  it  that 
boasts  a  sportsman's  calling,  and  glories  in  the.  mad  excitement 
of  the  chase,  that  has  not  seen  a  moment  like  this,  then  raise 
himself  in  his  stirrups,  and  give  one  long,  loud  yell,  to  «  drive 
away  dull  care  I'  After  a  hot  pursuit  of  fifteen  minutes'  length, 
the  hounds  returned  to  the  cane-brake  and  brought  their  prey  to 
bay ;  again  our  hunter  threaded  his  way  through  the  cane  till  he 
reached  a  large  tree,  in  the  forks  of  which  lay  a  female  panther, 
which  he  immediately  shot  down ;  this  one  measured  seven  feet 
six  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  After  cutting  off  the  tail  as  a  trophy, 
he  began  to  look  around  him  for  the  best  way  of  returning  to 
where  he  had  left  the  skin  of  the  first  one.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  the  hounds  once  more  gave  'tongue,'  but 
thinking,  with  good  cause  too,  that  they  were  only  crossing  the 
trail  of  the  last  panther,  he  paid  but  little  attention  to  them,  till 
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their  *  constant  cry'  convinced  his  startled  senses,  that  the 
hounds  were  once  more  in  hot  pursuit.  Now  our  hunter,  whose 
presence  of  mind  had  not  forsaken  him  up  to  the  present  time, 
began  really  to  believe  it  would  rain  panthers.  It  was  now 
almost  with  feelings  of  despair  he  began  to  reload  his  gun,  and 
prepare  for  the  work  of  death ;  this  done,  with  that  caution  that 
none  but  a  good  hunter  can  command  in  the  moment  of  peril  or 
excitement,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  dogs  as  they  came 
yelling  with  frenzied  fury  near  the  spot  where  he  stood.  A  short 
decisive  chase,  and  the  dogs  had  '  treed ;'  a  moment  more,  and 
the  third  panther  lay  weltering  in  his  own  blood,  and  fighting 
among  his  pursuers,  *  till  life  could  no  longer  hold  its  sway,  and 
gave  way  to  death.'  This  one  proved  to  be  a  young  male 
panther  of  great  length,  but  small  in  girth ;  he  measured  seven 
feet  ten  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  After  cutting  off  the  tail,  to  be 
added  to  the  collection  of  the  skin  of  the  first  and  tail  of  the 
second,  it  formed  a  bouquet  worthy  of  a  Bashaw. 

"  The  excitement  of  the  chase  now  over,  and  the  day  fast 
verging  into  night,  our  hunter  shouldered  his  trophy,  and  turned 
his  steps  homewards ;  after  an  hour's  toil  through  a  dense  cane- 
brake,  he  had  the  inexpressible  joy  of  discovering  he  was  lost, 
and  that  the  chance  of  getting  out  of  this  matted  dilemma  was 
noways  flattering.  But  with  a  hunter's  stoicism,  he  seated  him* 
self  on  a  fallen  tree  to  collect  his  scattered  senses;  after  wetting 
his  parched  lips  with  some  rain  water  collected  in  a  '  root-wad9 
near  where  he  sat,  which  helped  to  cool  the  excitement  of  his 
brain,  he  rose  and  coolly  determined  to  try  again  to  reach  the 
open  swamp ;  this  time  he  was  successful,  and  after  much  fatigue 
.  he  reached  his  pony,  who  welcomed  him  with  a  short  (query) 
whickering  neigh  that  told  as  plainly  as  words  could  speak  how 
anxiously  he  had  awaited  his  return.  With  the  pride  of  success 
our  hunter  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  soon  gallopped  home  to 
recount  the  adventures  of  the  day  to  an  admiring  and  attentive 
family.  After  a  hearty  supper,  he  threw  himself  into  the  embrace 
of  that  sound  repose  that  awaited  him,  to  kill  over  three  pan- 
-  thers  in  his  sleep,  and  dream  of  the  chase  till  morning  broke 
the  illusion,  to  convince  bim  that  the  vagaries  of  a  dream  had 
only  equalled  the  reality  of  a  panther  scrape."  L. 
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FIRE  HUNTING  FOR  DEER. 

A  gentleman  of  Arkansas  thus  describes  his  experience  in 
*  fire  hunting.9  We  do  not  regard  this  method  as  altogether 
sportsmanlike,  though  it  is  practised  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
South  and  West 

"  There  are,  in  comparison,  but  few  persons,  acquainted  with 
the  almost  total  disregard  evinced  by  deer  for  fire ;  so  much  so, 
that  I  have  frequently  killed  them  within  ten  paces  of  our  scaf- 
fold, they  apparently  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  the  fire. 
What  may  have  been  their  manoeuvrings  previous  to* their 
coming  within  the  circle  of  the  light,  I  cannot  say,  as  the  noise 
made  by  the  burning  fire  drowns  the  slight  noise  of  their 
approach,  their  stalking  into  the  tick  generally  giving  us  the  first 
notice  of  their  presence.  I  have  selected  my  first  hunt  by  fire- 
light, as  to  me  it  was  something  novel ;  not  that  I  was  a  new 
hand  at  deer-killing,  as  the  average  of  my  slain  generally 
amounted  to  about  forty  in  the  space  of  a  year ;  but  the  greater 
part  I  killed  with  my  rifle.  My  previous  mode  of  killing  deer 
at  licks,  was  either  in  the  day  with  my  rifle,  or  by  moonlight 
using  my  shot-gun.  During  the  spring  of  1841, 1  left  my  resi- 
dence about  noon,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  Mr.  K.,  (being  his 
first  hunt  of  the  kind,)  for  some  licks  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Little  Rock,  which  licks  bore  the  appearance  of  being  much  fre- 
quented by  deer,  judging  from  the  numerous  well-trodden  paths. 
We  proceeded  to  erect  our  scaffold,  with  but  little  faith,  I  will 
allow,  within  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  lick,  so  situated  as 
to  avoid  the  paths  as  much  as  possible.  Our  mode  of  erecting 
them  is  by  driving  four  forks  in  the  ground,  forming  a  square  of 
four  or  five  feet,  and  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  our  sitting 
under  them— covering  the  top  first  with  sticks,  then  with  bark  to 
prevent  the  dirt  from  sifting  through — then  a  covering  of  dirt, 
sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  the  fire  from  burning  the  sticks,  &c 
We  then  place  bushes  around  the  sides,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  facing  the  lick,  the. better  to  conceal  our  persons ;  but  during 
the  time  the  fire  is  burning  well  it  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as  the 
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scaffold  easting  a  shadow  immediately  below  the  fire,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  seen ;  the  brightness  of  the  fire  dazzling  the  eyes  to 
such  an  extent  as  entirely  to  shroud  any  object  under  the  scaffold 
in  total  obscurity.  Our  next  work  is  to  procure  light-wood,  as 
pine  knots  in  this  country  are  termed;  and  I  must  confess, 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  them,  for  one  cannot  hunt  a  mile 
or  two  on  foot,  without  the  gratification  of  breaking  one's  shins 
a  dozen  times  (mSe  or  less,  always.)  Well,  having  split  our 
knots,  and  all  things  ready  for  the  night,  I  take  my  seat  under 
the  scaffold.  K.  proceeds  to  a  lick  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
higher  up  the  branch,  and  there  climbs  a  tree,  the  better  to  pre- 
vent  the'deer  from  smelling  him,  as  the  elevation  throws  the  scent 
above  them.  By  the  time  we  got  all  things  quiet,  he  with  his 
rifle,  I  with  my  manton,  it  was  probably  five  o'clock,  but  a  short 
time  elapsed  before  pop  goes  K's.  rifle.  I,  all  expectation,  strain- 
ing my  ears  to  catch  the  least  sound  that  would  betoken  the 
approach  of  a  deer,  pop  goes  K.  again.  Well,  thinks  I,  this  is  fine 
sport,  but  all  on  one  side.  Well,  I  had  not  long  to  wait,  before 
up  stalks  a  fine  doe,  arousing  me  from  my  silent  meditations, 
with  its  large  dark  eyes  looking  directly  in  the  direction  of  the 
scaffold  —  I  as  intently  watching  it,  being  concealed  by  the 
bushes,  but  not  so  entirely  as  to  prevent  my  least  movement  from 
putting  the  deer  to  flight.  Before  I  could  get  a  shot  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  was  placed,  we  continued  in  this  position  until  I 
could  perceive  by  the  movement  of  her  nasal  organ,  an  intimation 
that  she  had  got  wind  of  me,  and  that  nil  ceremony  between  us 
must  cease.  Up  comes  my  manton  as  quick  as  thought ;  but  in- 
stead of  a  good  hearty  cheering  report,  what  was  my  disappoint- 
ment to  hear  the  insignificant  report  of  one  cap  and  then  the 
other.  Thanks  to  K.  for  persuading  me  off  without  the  precau- 
tion of  cleaning  my  gun,  to  come  here  to  pop  caps  at  deer,  like 
some  school  boy  with  toy  gun  popping  at  horse  flies.  Well, 
better  luck  next  time ;  and  off  I  post  to  the  camp,  renew  caps, 
fire  off  one  barrel,  reload,  feed  horses,  and  back  to  the  lick.  By 
this  time  K.  had  arrived  with  intelligence  of  having  killed  two 
deer,  a  buck  and  doe.  It  being  nearly  dark,  we  proceeded  to 
kindle  our  fire  on  the  top  of  the  scaffold,  and  took  our  seats,  re- 
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maining  perfectly  quiet,  with  the  exception  of  occasionally  reple- 
nishing our  fire ;  it  glared  brightly  like  a  spark  in  the  surrounding 
gloom,  causing  the  most  total  darkness,  immediately  out  of  this 
range  of  light,  to  the  occupier  of  the  scaffold.  I  suppose  it  was 
near  ten  o'clock  when  we  were  relieved  from  our  watch  by  a  large 
doe  stalking  out  of  the  gloom,  and  immediately  commenced  lick* 
ing  with  but  little  ceremony  or  caution;  and  with  still  less  I 
bring  her  down.  It  proved  to  be  a  barret  doe ;  we  drag  it  off 
some  distance,  remove  the  entrails  and  take  our  seats ;  probably 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  elapsed,  when  in  steps  a  tremendous 
buck,  with  his  velvet  horns  showing  distinctly,  his  eyes  having 
the  appearance  of  two  stars,  evincing  more  caution  than  I  ever 
since  have  known  one,  owing  to  his  being  old  and  cautious.  At 
the  crack  of  my  gun  he  falls,  rises  and  falls  again — K.  and  I  are 
.  at  his  side,  we  seize  his  hind  legs,  and  drag  him  to  the  scaffold 
— he  all  the  while  offering  no  resistance,  K.  observes  I  had 
better  cut  his  throat,  as  apparently  he  was  only  sullen ;  no  sooner 
said  than  my  Couteau  de  Chasse  penetrates  his  neck,  and  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  narrate  it,  to  our  utter  astonishment  he  is 
up  and  away,  scattering  the  blood  in  every  direction.  In  an  in- 
stant we  are  after  him  with,  not  exactly  fire  and  sword,  but 
torch  and  knife,  expecting  him  to  drop  every  instant,  but  in  that 
I  was  mistaken.  However,  I  followed  him  for  some  distance,  at 
one  time  getting  sufficiently  near  to  make  a  thrust  Doing  but 
little  execution,  we  concluded  to  return  to  the  lick,  being  san- 
guine of  finding  him  in  the  morning  by  the  blood 

"  Having  consumed  considerable  time  in  our  fruitless  chase, 
and  set  the  deer  a  whistling  in  several  directions,  we  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  back  to  the  lick — remaining  two  hours  or 
more,  without  seeing  any,  (occasioned  by  the  rumpus  we  had 
kicked  up,)  when  in  steps  a  second  buck  to  get  his  quietus,  that 
I  gave  him  with  K's.  rifle.  We  had  scarcely  taken  our  seats 
and  got  quiet  when  in  walks  three ;  our  light  at  the  time  being 
dim,  I  could  not  make  out  the  gender,  but  judge  them  to  be  a 
doe  and  two  yearlings;  I  raised  EL's  rifle,  but  only  to  lower  it 
for  my  pains,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  light  to  see  the  sights, 
— having  still  one  load  remaining  in  my  shot-gun  that  had  pre- 
viously failed  to  fire,  I  concluded  to  try  it  again,  but  no  go ;  cap 
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exploded,  at  the  report  of  which  one  made  a  bound  or  two, 
stopped,  then  returned  and  commenced  licking ;  had  my  gun 
fired,  I  should  have  been  good  for  two,  as  they  locked.  They 
remained  Ecking,  judging  most  probably  that  it  was  the  fire 
crackling.  K.  thinking  he  could  replenish  the  fire,  as  the  rifle 
was  our  only  chance,  he  succeeded  in  getting  one  piece  of  pine 
up,  and  in  placing  the  second  threw  down  the  first  I  Farewell, 
farewell  to  Araby's  daughter,  children  and  all,  would  have  been 
a  very  appropriate  song  about  that  time.  We  remained  until 
daylight  without  seeing  any  more ;  we  then  visited  the  camp, 
and  after  partaking  of  a  slight  repast,  off  we  start  to  look  up  our 
buck,  which  we  succeeded  in  getting,  but  not  before  I  gave  him 
another  shot ;  he  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  on  our 
leaving  him  on  the  previous  night  before  he  fell  down — we 
heard  him  cough,  you  know  what  followed.  On  examination,  I 
found  I  had  severed  the  windpipe  without  cutting  an  artery, 
which  occasioned  him  to  cough  to  clear  away  the  blood  that 
ran  in  his  windpipe  during  the  process  of  respiration.  We  soon 
had  our  venison  (hams  and  skins  only)  on  our  horses,  returned 
home,  and  soon  lost  in  dreams  all  thoughts  of  our  first  fire  hunt 
"I  shall  conclude  this  already  too  long  communication  by 
stating,  that  in  five  nights'  hunting  we  succeeded  in  killing 
twenty-two  deer  that  we  had  the  benefit  of,  besides  several 
others  that  we  were  not  able  to  get,  owing  to  their  running  a 
considerable  distance  after  being  shot." 


ELK  HUNTING. 

The  following  description  of  a  hunt  for  an  immense  Elk,  in 
Louisiana,  is  from  the  pen  of  H.  S.  D.,  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  Orleans  "Tropic."  In  Mr.  Sibley's  article  on  "Buffalo 
Hunting,"  the  best  mode  of  getting  a  shot  at  them  is  set  forth  at 
length. 

"  I  have  just  got  through  one  of  the  most  exciting  hunts  that 
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has  taken  place  ia  the  South  for  years,  which  terminated  in  the 
death  of  a  sure-enough  Elk,  and  one  of  immense  size!    On 
Thursday  last  I  was  still  hunting  for  deer,  with  rifle  in  hand, 
between  Roundaway  Bayou  and  the  river,  somewhat  in  the  di- 
rection of  Vicksburg  from  my  house,  and  about  three  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Carrell,  when  a  crash 
among  the  limbs  and  the  footsteps  of  some  heavy  beast  startled 
me.    I  soon  found  that,  whatever  it  might  be,  it  had  not  seen  me, 
but  had  bounded  off  from  the  noise  I  had  made.    I  stole  gently 
on  in  pursuit,  and  came  in  view  of  the  immense  animal,  with 
horns  that  seemed  to  stand  among  the  highest  limbs !    Their  full 
height  I  shoud  not  have  been  able  to  trace,  but  for  his  tossing  them 
hither  and  thither,  as  he  ranged  his  eye  around  in  quest  of  the 
noise  my  horse  had  made  in  coming  up.    My  over  anxiety  to  get 
a  deadly  shot  lost  me  that  opportunity.    He  detected  my  slightest 
movement  in  placing  my  rifle  where  it  could  send  its  ball  free  of 
limbs,  and  off  he  bounded !    Heavens  and  earth  1  what  is  the 
matter  ?    I  stood  in  amazement  and  listened  to  what  you  would 
have  supposed  a '  young  hurricane !'    The  crashing  of  limbs,  se- 
vering the  vines,  and  bending  to  and  fro  of  young  saplings,  as 
they  would  rise  from  beneath  the  weight  of  this  monster  of  the 
woods,  gave  me  an  unerring  indication  of  the  route  he  was  pur* 
suing*    On,  on  he  went,  I  in  pursuit  on  foot,  following,  without 
difficulty,  his  heavy  footprints,  and  broken  limbs  and  barked 
trees.    In  the  meantime  I  sent  Mr.  Harvey  back  for  dogs  and 
men,  to  kill,  I  yet  scarce  knew  what !     While  he  was  gone  I 
continued  the  chase,  and  time  after  time  he  would  allow  me  to 
get  within  fifty  or  one  hundred  yards  of  him,  when  off  he  would 
bound  again  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  always,  however,  se- 
lecting a  tangled  or  thick  place  where  he  could  pause,  secrete 
himself,  and  take  his  observations  I    I  concluded  this  was   in- 
stinct or  wonderful  sagacity ;  for  in  stopping  he  always  wheeled 
off  at  a  right  angle,  and  took  his  position  in  some  almost  impene- 
trable  thicket;  and   here,  where  eye  could  not  see  nor  ear 
hear,  until  his  thundering  feet  would  again  dash  clattering  through 
the  swamp. 

After  an  absence  of  some  time,  Mr.  Harvey  returned  urithout 
assistance,  no  one  believing  that  I  had  seen  any  thing  but  a  large 
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buck.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  I  found  that  my  only 
chance  was  to  worry  him  until  night,  when  he  would  be  so  much 
fatigued,  that  he  would  gladly  rest  for  the  night,  and  in  the  mor- 
ning I  could  renew  the  chase  with  dogs.  -  With  this  view  I  hur- 
ried on  until  dark,  when  I  left  him  ensconced  in  the  cane  and 
palmetto  of  Walnut  Bayou,  opposite  Mrs.  Carroll's.  The  next 
morning,  with  my  arrangements  all  made,  I  was  on  the  ground 
by  light,  with  three  of  my  neighbours.  Dr.  Pollard,  F.  Surget, 
F.  L.  King,  W.  Harvey  and  myself,  now  composed  the  party. 
Very  soon  my  old  dog  Preston  opened  violently,  and  so  different 
from  his  usual  note,  that  I  felt  assured  he  was  on  the  elk's  track ! 
I  loosed  him,  and  on  he  went  in  beautiful  pursuit,  the  only  dog 
that  then  touched  the  track  I  The  elk  was  soon  up,  and  my  old 
dog's  single  voice  close  at  his  heels.  The  rest  cannot  b6  de- 
scribed 1  Gun  after  gun  was  fired  in  rapid  succession,  until  my 
old  dog  got  him  at  bay,  and  all  the  excitement  of  worrying  this 
extraordinary  animal  to  death,  was  ours  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
In  short  we  killed  him.  Harvey  having  the  first  shot,  King  the 
second,  and  myself  the  third  and  last,  as  he  fell  from  his  loftiest 
bound  at  the  crack  of  my  faithful  deer-gun, '  old  Ailsey?  Hurra 
for  America !  Hurra  for  Louisiana  I  Hurra  for  <  Preston  /' 
Hurra  for  '  old  Ailsey  P  Hurra !  Hurra ! !  With  hats  high  in 
the  air,  thus  closed  the  scene  over  the  last  gasps  of  this  noble 
animal. 

"I  annex  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  this  mighty  beast,  from 
which  you  can  better  realise  the  truth  of  what  I  have  faintly  de- 
scribed. 

Gtom  weight 704  lbs. 

Weight  without  entraile 585  " 

Length  from  tip  of  the  note  to  the  end  of  the  hinder  hoof  •       .    lift. 
Height  from  the  tip  of  the  fore  hoof  to  the  top  of  the  hack  •       •      5  ft  4  in. 

Length  c^  horns 4  ft.  2  in. 

From  the  tip  of  one  horn  to  the  tip  of  the  other  -        .        .      2  ft  6  in. 

"  His  colour  is  a  dirty  brownish  drab,  with  long  hair,  and  a 
deeper  brown  about  the  neck.  H.  S.  D." 


GRIZZLY  BEAR  HUNTING. 

BY  T.  B.  THORPE,  ESQ. 

The  every-day  sports  of  the  wild  woods  include  many  feats  of 
daring  that  never  find  a  pen  of  record.  Constantly  in  the  haunts 
of  the  savage  are  enacting  scenes  of  thrilling  interest,  the  very 
details  of  which  would  make  the  denizen  of  enlightened  life  turn 
away  with  instinctive  dread.  Every  Indian  tribe  has  its  heroes, 
celebrated  respectively  for  their  courage  in  different  ways  exhi- 
bited— some  for  their  acuteness  in  pursuing  the  enemy  on  the 
war  path,  and  others  for  the  destruction  they  have  accomplished 
amoftg  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  A  great  hunter  among  the 
Indians  is  a  marked  personage.  It  is  a  title  that  distinguishes  its 
possessor  among  his  people  as  a  prince,  while  the  exploits  in, 
which  he  has  been  engaged  hang  about  his  person  as  brilliantly 
as  the  decorations  of  so  many  orders.  The  country  in  which  the 
Osage  finds  a  home  possesses  abundantly  the  Grizzly  Bear,  an 
animal  formidable  beyond  any  other  inhabitant  of  the  North 
American  forests — an  animal  seemingly  insensible  to  pain,  un- 
certain in  its  habits,  and  by  its  mighty  strength  able  to  overcome 
any  living  obstacle  that  comes  within  its  reach  as  an  enemy. 
The  Indian  warrior,  of  any  tribe,  among  the  haunts  of  the 
grizzly  bear  finds  no  necklace  so  honourable  to  be  worn,  as  the 
claws  of  this  gigantic  animal,  if  be  falls  by  his  own  prowess ; 
and  if  he  can  add  an  eagle's  plume  to  his  scalp  lock,  plucked 
from  a  bird  while  on  the  wing,  he  is  honourable  indeed.  The 
Indians'  "  smoke,"  like  the  fireside  of  the  white  man,  is  often  the 
place  where  groups  of  people  assemble  to  relate  whatever  may 
most  pleasantly  while  away  the  hours  of  a  long  evening,  or  de- 
stroy the  monotony  of  a  dull  and  idle  day.  On  such  occasions 
the  old  "  brave"  will  sometimes  relax  from  his  natural  gravity, 
and  grow  loquacious  over  his  chequered  life.  But  no  recital 
commands  such  undivided  attention  as  the  adventures  with  the 
grizzly  bear; — and  the  death  of  an  enemy  on  the  war-path 
hardly  vies  with  it  in  interest. 

We  have  listened  to  these  soul-stirring  adventures  over  the 
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urn,  or  while  lounging  on  the  sofa,  and  the  recital  of  the  risks 
run — the  hardships  endured — have  made  us  think  them  almost 
impossible,  when  compared  with  the  conventional  self-indulgences 
of  enlightened  life.  But  they  were  the  tales  of  a  truthful  man — 
a  hunter — who  had  strayed  away  from  the  scenes  once  neces- 
sary for  his  life,  and  who  loved,  like  the  worn-out  soldier,  to 
"  fight  his  battles  over,"  in  which  he  was  once  engaged.  It  may 
be,  and  is,  the  province  of  the  sportsman  to  exaggerate,  but  the 
"  hunter/9  surrounded  by  the  magnificence  and  sublimity  of  an 
American  forest,  earning  his  bread  by  the  hardy  adventures  of 
the  chase,  meets  with  too  much  reality  to  find  room  for  colour- 
ing, too  much  of  the  sublime  and  terrible  in  the  scenes  with 
which  he  is  associated,  to  be  boastful  of  himself.  Apart  from 
the  favourable  effects  of  civilization,  he  is  also  separated  'from 
its  contaminations,  and  boasting  and  exaggeration  are  settlement 
weaknesses,  and  not  the  products  of  the  wild  woods. 

The  hunter,  whether  Indian  or  white,  presents  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  exhibitions  of  the  singular  capacity  of  the  human 
senses  to0>e  improved  by  cultivation.  The  unfortunate  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  girl,  in  one  of  our  public  institutions,*  selects 
ber  food,  her  clothing,  and  her  friends,  by  the  touch  alone,  so 
delicate  has  it  become,  from  the  mind's  being  directed  to  that 
sense  alone.  The  forest  hunter  uses  the  sight  most  extraordina- 
rily well,  and  experience  at  last  renders  it  so  keen  that  the 
slightest  touch  of  a  passing  object  on  the  leaves,  trees,  or  earth, 
seems  to  leave  deep  and  visible  impresses,  that  to  the  common 
eye  are  as  unseen  as  the  path  of  the  bird  through  the  air.  This 
knowledge  governs  the  chase  and  the  war-path ;  this  knowledge 
is  what,  when  excelled  in,  makes  the  master  spirit  among  the 
rude  inhabitants  of  the  wood,  and  that  man  is  the  greatest  chief 
who  follows  the  coldest  trail,  and  leaves  none  behind  by  his  own 
footsteps.  The  hunter  in  pursuit  of  the  grizzly  bear  is  governed 
by  this  instinct  of  sight — it  directs  him  with  more  certainty  than 
the  hound  is  directed  by  his  nose.  The  impresses  of  the  bear's 
footsteps  upon  the  leaves,  its  marks  on  the  trees,  its  resting 
places,  are  all  known  long  before  the  bear  is  really  seen ;  and  the 
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hunter,  while  thus  following  "  the  trail/'  calculates  the  very  sex, 
weight,  and  age,  with  certainty.  Thus  it  is  that  he  will  neglect 
or  choose  a  trail,  one  because  it's  pqpr,  another  because  it's 
small,  another  because  it's  with  cubs,  another  because  it's  fat, 
identifying  the  very  trail  as  the  bear  itself;  and  herein,  perhaps, 
lies  the  distinction  between  the  sportsman  and  huntsman.  The 
hunter  follows  his  object  by  his  own  knowledge  and  instinct, 
while  the  sportsman  employs  the  instinct  of  domesticated  animals 
to  assist  him  in  his  pursuits. 

The  different  methods  to  destroy  the  grizzly  bear  by  those 
who  hunt  them,  are  as  numerous  almost  as  the  bear  that  are 
killed.  They  are  not  an  animal  that  permits  of  a  system  in 
hunting  them,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  so  dangerous 
and  difficult  to  destroy.  The  experience  of  one  hunt  may  cost  a 
limb  or  a  life  in  the  next  one,  if  used  as  a  criterion ;  and  fatal, 
indeed,  is  the  mistake,  if  it  comes  to  grappling  with  an  animal 
whose  gigantic  strength  enables  him  to  lift  a  horse  in  his  huge 
arms,  and  bear  it  away  as  a  prize.  There  is  one  terrible  excep- 
tion to  this  rule ;  one  habit  of  the  animal  may  be  certqply  calcu- 
lated on,  but  a  daring  heart  only  can  take  advantage  of  it 

The  grizzly  bear,  like  the  tiger  and  lion,  have  their  caves  in 
which  they  live,  but  they  use  them  principally  as  a  safe  lodging- 
place,  when  the  cold  of  winter  renders  them  torpid  and  disposed 
to  sleep.  To  these  caves  they  retire  late  in  the  fall,  and  they 
seldom  venture  out  until  the  warmth  of  spring.  Sometimes  two 
occupy  one  cave,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case,  as  the  unsocia- 
bility of  the  animal  is  proverbial,  they  preferring  to  be  solitary 
and  alone.  A  knowledge  of  the  forests,  and  an  occasional  trail- 
ing for  bear,  inform  the  hunter  of  these  caves,  and  the  only  habit 
of  the  grizzly  bear  that  can  with  certainty  be  taken  advantage 
of  is  the  one  of  his  being  in  his  cave  alive,  if  at  the  proper 
season.  And  the  hunter  has  the  terrible  liberty  of  entering  his 
cave  single-handed  and  there  destroying  him.  Of  this  only 
method  of  hunting  the  grizzly  bear  we  would  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion. 

The  thought  of  entering  a  cave  inhabited  by  one  of  the  most 
powerful  beasts  of  prey,  is  one  calculated  to  try  the  strength  of 
the  best  nerves ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  least  trepida- 
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tion,  the  slightest  mistake,  may  cause,  and  probably  will  result 
to  the  hunter  in  instant  death,  it  certainly  exhibits  the  highest 
demonstration  of  physical  courage  to  pursue  such  a  method  of 
hunting.    Yet  there  are  many  persons  in  the  forests  of  North 
America  -who  engage  in  such  perilous  adventures  with  no  other 
object  in  view  than  the  sport  I  or  a  hearty  meal.    The  hunter's 
preparations  to  "  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,"  commence  with 
examining  the  mouth  of  the  cave  he  is  about  to  enter.  Upon  the 
signs  there  exhibited,  he  decides  whether  the  bear  is  alone ;  for 
if  there  are  two  the  cave  is  never  entered.    The  size  of  the  bear 
is  also  thus  known,  and  the  time  since  he  was  last  in  search  of 
food.    The  way  this  knowledge  is  obtained,  from  indications  so 
slight,  or  unseen  to  an  ordinary  qye,  is  one  of  the  greatest  myste- 
ries of  the  woods.    Placing  ourselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
containing  a  grizzly  bear,  to  our  untutored  senses  there  would 
be  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  one  that  was  empty;  but  if 
some  Diana  of  the  forest  would  touch  our  eyes,  and  give  us  the 
instinct  of  sight  possessed  by  the  hunter,  we  would  argue  this 
wise.    "  From  all  the  marks  about  the  mouth  of  this  cave,  the 
occupant  has  not  been  out  for  a  great  length  of  time,  for  the 
grass  and  earth  have  not  lately  been  disturbed.    The  bear  is  in 
the  cave,  for  the  last  tracks  made  are  with  the  toe  marks 
towards  the  cave.  There  is  but  one  bear,  because  the  tracks  are 
regular  and  of  the  same  size.    He  is  a  large  bear ;  the  length  of 
the  step  and  the  size  of  the  paw  indicate  this ;  and  he  is  a  fat  one, 
because  his  hind  feet  do  not  step  in  the  impressions  made  by  the 
fore  ones,  as  is  always  the  case  with  a  lean  bear." 

Such  are  the  signs  and  arguments  that  present  themselves  to 
the  hunter ;  and  mysterious  as  they  seem  when  not  understood, 
when  explained  they  strike  the  imagination  at  once,  as  being 
founded  on  the  unerring  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  nature 
itself.  It  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  that  the  grizzly  bear  is  so  for- 
midable to  numbers  when  met  in  the  forest,  and  when  in  a  cave 
can  be  assailed  successfully  by  a  single  man?  In  answer  to  this, 
we  must  recollect  that  the  bear  is  only  attacked  in  his  cave 
when  he  is  in  total  darkness,  and  suffering  from  surprise  and  the 
torpidity  of  the  season.  These  three  things  are  in  this  method 
of  hunting  taken  advantage  of;  and  but  for  these  advantages  no 
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quickness  of  eye,  or  steadiness  of  nerve,  or  forest  experience, 
would  protect  for  an  instant  the  intruder  to  the  cave  of  the 
grizzly  bear.  The  hunter  having  satisfied  himself  about  the 
cave,  prepares  a  candle,  which  he  makes  out  of  the  wax  taken 
from  the  cothb  of  wild  bees,  softened  by  the  grease  of  the  bear. 
This  candle  has  a  large  wick,  and  emits  a  brilliant  flame. 
Nothing  else  is  needed  but  the  rifle ;  the  knife  and  the  belt  are 
useless,  for  if  a  struggle  should  ensue  that  would  make  it  avail- 
able, the  foe  is  too  powerful  to  mind  its  thrusts  before  the  hand 
using  it  would  be  dead.  Bearing  the  candle  before  him,  with  the 
rifle  in  a  convenient  position,  the  hunter  fearlessly  enters  the 
cave,  he  is  soon  surrounded  by  darkness,  and  is  totally  uncon- 
scious where  his  enemy  will  reveal  himself.  Having  fixed  the 
candle  on  the  ground  in  a  firm  position,  with  an  apparatus  pro- 
vided, he  lights  it,  and  its  brilliant  flame  soon  penetrates  into  the 
recesses  of  the  cavern,  its  size  of  course  rendering  the  illumina- 
tion more  or  less  complete.  The  hunter  now  places  himself  on 
his  belly,  having  the  candle  between  the  back  part  of  the  cave, 
where  the  bear  is,  and  himself;  in  this  position,  with  the  muzzle 
of  the  rifle  protruding  out  in  front  of  him,  he  patiently  waits  for 
his  victim.  A  short  time  only  elapses  before  bruin  is  aroused  by 
the  light ;  the  noise  made  by  his  waking  from  sleep  attracts  the 
hunter,  and  he  soon  distinguishes  the  black  mass,  moving, 
stretching  and  yawning,  like  a  person  awakened  from  a  deep 
sleep.  The  hunter  moves  not,  but  prepares  his  rifle ;  the  bear, 
finally  roused,  turns  his  head  towards  the  candle,  and  with  slow 
and  waddling  steps  approaches  it.  Now  is  the  time  that  tries 
the  nerves  of  the  hunter ;  too  late  to  retreat,  his  life  hangs  upon 
his  certain  aim  and  the  goodness  of  his  powder.  The  slightest 
variation  in  the  bullet,  or  a  flashing  pan,  and  he  is  a  doomed 
man.  So  tenacious  of  life  is  the  common  black  bear,  that  it 
is  frequently  wounded  in  its  most  vital  parts,  and  still  will 
escape,  or  give  terrible  battle.  But  the  grizzly  bear  seems  pro- 
tected by  an  infinite  greater  tenacity  of  life ;  his  skin,  covered  by 
matted  hair,  and  the  huge  bones  of  his  body,  protects  the  heart, 
as  if  encased  in  a  wall,  while  the  brain  is  buried  in  a  skull, 
compared  to  which  adamant  is  not  harder.  A  bullet  striking  the 
bear's  forehead  would  flatten  if  it  struck  squarely  on  the  solid 
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bone,  as  if  fired  against  a  rock ;  and  dangerous  indeed  would  it 
be  to  take  the  chances  of  reaching  the  animal's  heart  With 
these  fearful  odds  against  the  hunter,  the  bear  approaches  the 
candle,  growing  every  moment  more  sensible  of  some  uncom- 
mon intrusion ;  be  reaches  the  blaze,  and  either  raises  his  paw  to 
strike  it,  or  lifts  his  nose  to  scent  it,  either  of  which  will  extin- 
guish it,  and  leave  the  hunter  and  the  bear  in  total  darkness. 
This  dreadful  moment  is  taken  advantage  of— the  loud  report  of 
the  rifle  fills  the  cave  with  stunning  noise,  and  as  the  light  disap- 
pears, the  ball,  if  successfully  fired,  penetrates  the  eye  of  the 
huge  animal,  the  only  place  where  it  would  find  a  passage  to  the 
brain ;  and  this  not  only  gives  the  death-wound,  but  instantly 
paralyzes,  that  no  temporary  resistance  may  be  made.  On  such 
chances  the  American  hunter  perils  his  life,  and  often  thought- 
lessly courts  the  danger.  T.  B.  T." 


HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  IN 
CANADA  WEST, 

BY  SIR  J.  E.  ALEXANDER,  K.  L.  &,  Utfa.  FOOT. 

The  writer  of  the  following  article,  in  which  summer  and 
winter  deer  shooting  is  particularly  well  described,  is  a  gallant 
officer  of  the  British  Army,  and  was  statibned,  for  some  time, 
with  his  regiment,  in  Canada. 

"  Xenophon,  the  celebrated  warrior  and  historian,  and  likewise 
a  keen  sportsman,  thus  gave  his  opinion  of  hunting — that  it 
tended  to  make  men  hardy,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  thence 
to  form  the  very  best  soldiers,  the  chase  bearing  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  war  than  any  other  amusement ;  that  it  habituated  men 
to  bear  fatigue,  and  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  kindled  their 
loftier  feelings,  awoke  their  courage,  and  nerved  their  limbs, 
which  also  from  exercise  became  more  pliant,  agile,  and  muscu- 
lar; that  it  increased  the  powers  of  all  their  senses,  kept  away 
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careful  or  melancholy  thoughts,  and  thus  by  promoting  both  men- 
tal and  physical  health,  produced  longevity,  and  retarded  the 
subduing  effects  of  old  age. 

"  *  Viva  la  chasse  1'  then,  as  a  fitting  recreation  for  soldiers,  and 
if  pursued  in  moderation,  and  without  cruelty,  or  in  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  the  game  animals,  it  is  undoubtedly  deserving 
of  all  the  commendation  accorded  to  it 

44  The  true  hunter  is  generally  known  by  his  bronzed  com- 
plexion, his  hands  innocent  of  the  tender  kid  skin,  his  keen  eye, 
his  firm  mouth,  his  independent  air  and  elastic  step.  Most  mili- 
tary men  are  sportsmen,  more  or  less,  and  it  is  quite  fitting  that, 
released  for  a  short  season  from  the  duties  of  their  profession, 
they  should  be  either  pursuing  their  game  on  leathern  or  on 
horse's  shoes,  or  by  the  banks  *  of  the  dark  and  silent  streams.' 

44  The  brown  deer  of  North  America,  the  Cervui  Virginianus  of 
naturalists,  is,  like  others  of  its  tribes,  most  graceful  in  its  motions, 
proceeding  usually  through  the  forests  of  its  native  haunts  in  light 
bounds ;  it  is  found  from  the  shores  of  the  greatest  lakes  to  those 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  weight  is  a  hundred  pounds  and  up- 
wards, and  the  prongs  of  the  horns  of  the  male  point  forwards, 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  make 
its  way  easily  through  the  woods  that  are  all  entangled.  But'  the 
haunts  of  this  deer  are  unlike  the  interlaced  vegetation  between 
the  tropics;  and  this  beautiful  denizen  of  the  wilds  is  free  to 
roam  among  the  straight  and  light-seeking  stems  of  the  pine,  the 
beech,  and  the  maple. 

44  The  long  and  handsome  ears  of  the  deer  are  for  ever  in  motion, 
and  alert  to  catch  tKe  smallest  sound ;  its  eyes  full,  black  and 
swimming,  the  gazelle  eyes  of  the  Persian  poets.  These,  with 
its  well-shaped  head,  taper-neck,  and  slender  limbs,  make  it,  when 
tame,  an  especial  pet  with  the  fair  sex.  But,  alas !  for  its  peace, 
its  venison  amply  rewards  the  hunter  for  his  toils,  who  sallies 
forth  to  slay  4  a  hart  in  grease,9  and  a  juicy  haunch,  smoking  on 
an  ample  trencher,  speedily  overcomes  all  scruples  about  the 
propriety  of  looking  for  4  what  is  good  for  food.9 

44  It  was  in  the  glorious  4  summer-tide,9  when  the  forests  of  the 
Thames  river  of  Canada  West  were  clothed  in  their  gorgeous 
foliage,  when  the  sight  was  refreshed  with  the  effects  of  light  and 
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shade  on  the  landscape*  with  the  green  leaves  of  the  trees,  and 
the  bright  blossoms  of  the  flowers  in  the  open  glades,  when  birds 
and  insects  were  heard  on  every  side,  and  when  the  face  of  na- 
ture was  redolent  of  beauty  and  happiness,  that  I  mounted  a 
waggon  with  four  companions,  all  equipped  in  shooting  trim, 
with  broad  brimmed  summer  hats  and  blouzes,  or  light  shooting- 
jackets,  festooned  with  shot  belts,  or  powder-flasks,  or  horns, 
each  grasping  a  shot-gun  or  rifle,  and  bound  foV  a  *  water-hunt' 
among  the  Dorchester  pines — 

**  *  The  laughing,  blue  eyed  morn 
Called  blushes  to  the  cheek  of  every  flower, 
And  a*  the  zephyr  breezes  wandered  on, 
They  left  a  chorus  of  sweet  melody; 
Each  wood  and  wild  had  its  inhabitants, 
Which  crouching  lay  within  the  cavern  lair, 
Or  bounded  o'er  the  new-made  velvet  mead.' 

"  With  a  rough  and  ready  span  of  horses,  we  drove  rapidly,  al- 
beit with  no  inconsiderable  bumping,  up  the  river,  passing  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  Western  wilderness,  in  the  course  of  forma- 
tion, namely,  a  plank-road,  from  the  laying  of  which  for  miles  in 
various  directions,  centering  in  London,  the  garrison  town  for 
the  defence  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  the  greatest  advantages 
are  expected  to  accrue  to  this  new  country. 

*  Viret  in  sternum !' 

"  The  Thames  of  Canada  is  a  clear,  swift-running  river,  flow- 
ing  from  the  borders  of  the  Gore  district,  over  a  gravelly  and  a 
rocky  bed,  generally  fordable  above  London,  but  with  here  and 
there  deep  pools,  the  haunts  of  the  otter.  *Below  Delaware  the 
river  is  navigable,  as  it  passes  on  through  rich  soil,  and  with 
steep  banks  to  Lake  St.  Clair.  At  its  mouth  the  land  was  low 
and  marshy,  and  here  is  admirable  wildfowl-shooting. 

"  Among  other  finny  inhabitants  of  the  Thames,  are  the  shad, 
pike,  muskelongl,  (a  fish  of  a  large  size  and  of  a  good  flavour, 
though  of  the  pike  family,)  and  the  sturgeon,  the  largest  fish  of 
the  western  waters,  several  feet  in  length,  slender,  but  powerful, 
and  covered  with  tubercles.  One  of  our  hunters  had  some  time 
before  signalized  himself  by  riding  on  the  back  of  a  sturgeon, 
something  in  the  manner  of  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Waterton  *  the 
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wanderer  in  South  America,'  on  the  back  of  the  crocodile.  Sco- 
iiekL  had  struck  his  fish-spear  into  a  large  sturgeon,  which  imme- 
diately made  off  with  it ;  Scofield,  like  a  real  sportsman,  threw 
himself  out  of  the  canoe,  and  held  on  by  the  spear,  whilst  the 
sturgeon,  which  he  occasionally  bestrode,  carried  him  down  the 
river;  at  last  tired  and  exhausted  with  the  burden,  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  slashing  and  commotion,  the  sturgeon  gave  in. 

"  The  weathef  had  been  hot  and  favourable  for  the  deer  being 
found  in  the  river,  to  which  the  mosquitoes  and  flies  in  the  woods 
drive  them  in  the  evenings ;  but  now  it  threatened  rain,  and  we 
knew  if  it  fell  there  would  be  an  end  to  our  sport,  for  then  the 
deer  would  finds  pools  in  the  woods,  and  have  no  occasion  to  re- 
sort to  the  river. 

"  Passing  some  clearings  garnished  with  stumps,  and  inclosed 
with  snake  or  zig-zag  fences,  we  entered  the  shade  of  the  Dor- 
chester pines,  extending  for  several  miles  up  the  river.  The  pine 
woods  on  the  Thames,  and  the  oak  plains,  offer  to  the  naturalist, 
in  summer,  a  rich  harvest  in  flowers,  insects,  and  birds. 

"  The  hunter's  (Pixley's)  place  was  at  last  reached,  after  a 
1  rattling  drive'  of  fourteen  miles.  On  the  left  of  the  road,  and 
backed  by  tall  pines,  was  a  comfortable  block  house.  On  one 
side  was  a  wagon,  on  the  other  a  well,  with  the  usual  lever 
balanced  on  a  pole  to  raise  the  bucket;  a  log  canoe  was  in  front; 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  was  a  commodious  barn. 
Before  the  door,  four  men  in  their  shirt  sleeves  played  at  quoits, 
with  horse  shoes.  Pixley  himself  stepped  forward  to  welcome 
us — a  picture  of  manhood,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  stoat, 
with  black  hair  and  whiskers,  unembarrassed,  but  modest  and 
civil  withal,  his  '  rig'  a  low  broad-brimmed  white  hat,  dark  vest, 
and  moleskin  trousers. 

"  At  the  door  was  the  tidy  wife,  about  whom  clustered  five 
healthy  children.  '  We  must  go  back  again  to  town,'  said  she, 
1  for  the  sake  of  the  children.'  '  Nothing  else  would  take  me 
there,'  said  the  hunter ;  '  I  tried  to  stay  in  the  town  before,  and 
I  couldn't ;  I'm  never  happier  than  when  in  the  woods.'  '  What 
game  have  you  in  these  woods?'  was  asked.  '  Bears,  raccoons, 
wolves,  deer,  and  sometimes  a  lynx  is  seen.  I  killed  a  lynx  hens 
last  fall/ 
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u  Till  the  mid-day's  repast  was  ready  we  practised  with  our 
rifles  at  a  mark,  a  patch  of  clay  on  a  beech  tree ;  Pixley's  bullet 
struck  within  an  inch  of  this  every  shot.  His  brother,  James 
Pixley,  was  also  a  prime  shot,  and  with  the  keenest  eye  for  game 
tracks.  The  hunter's  meal  consisted  of  slices  of  salt  pork,  mashed 
potatoes,  good  bread  and  cheese,  raspberries  from  the  clearings, 
and  cream,  the  whole  washed  down  with  tea,  or  branHy  and 
water,  according  to  the  tastes  of  the  chasseurs. 

"  Short  pipes  and  segars  being  duly  lighted,  we  set  about 
preparing  the  4  jack  light'  for  our  water  hunt  A  blackened 
board  with  a  small  shelf  to  it  was  stuck  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
canoe;  on  the  shelf  were  four  large  nails  to  support  the  light, 
composed  of  hard  tallow  with  a  large  wick.  Putting  ash  poles 
and  paddles  into  the  canoe,  six  stout  fellows '  tackled  to,'  and 
dragged  it  through  the  brush  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  behind  the 
house ;  here  we  found  another  twenty  feet  canoe,  and  seven  of 
us  disposing  of  ourselves  in  the  two,  some  standing  up  with  the 
poles  and  others  with  paddles,  we  pushed  out  into  the  swift 
stream. 

"  The  banks  of  the  Thames  were  here  quite  uncut  and  un- 
cleared, descending  gently  towards  the  water,  and  clothed  with 
oak  and  the  broad  leaves  of  the  maple ;  behind  these  towered 
the  pines.  As  we  poled  up  stream  in  our  shirt-sleeves  and  trou- 
sers, with  a  warm  jacket  at  hand  for  night  work,  we  saw  herons 
flapping  their  broad  wings  as  they  wended  their  way  up  the  river 
before  us — then  wild  ducks  would  be  descried  in  a  pool,  and 
making  for  the  shore  at  the  approach  of  the  canoes,  before  we 
had  time  to  scatter  them  with  No.  4, — then  a  racoon  with  its 
bushy  tail  would  be  seen  scrambling  about  the  trunk  of  a  tree — 
red-headed  woodpeckers,  supporting  themselves  with  their  strong 
feet,  and  short,  rigid  tails,  would  hammer  away  merrily  with 
their  strong  wedge-shaped  beaks  at  the  decayed  stems,  and  with 
their  barbed  tongues  draw  out  from  its  concealment  the  sluggish 
grub — the  gray  and  white  kingfisher  watched  on  a  branch  for  its 
prey  in  the  water  beneath,  and  then  a  muskrat  would  swim 
across,  steering  itself  with  its  broad,  black  tail,  (sometimes  a 
green  branch) — whilst  over  head  would  float  in  mid  air  a  noble 
baldheaded  eagle. 
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"  Such  were  the  denizens  of  the  forest  and  flood  which  we  saw 
in  our  progress  of  ten  miles  against  the  swift  current  and  rapids, 
which  occasioned  deep  and  still  pools.  In  the  stony  and  gravely 
bed  of  the  river  waved  aquatic  plants  or  '  eel  grass ;'  some  spe- 
cimens resembling  moss,  others  myrtle  leaves,  and  a  third  sort, 
soft  cucumbers.  These  plants,  for  the  support  and  concealment 
of  fishes,  are  also  eaten  by  the  deer  during  the  night  season. 

" '  You  see/  said  Pixley, '  this  flat,  formerly  cleared,  and  about 
five  acres  in  extent ;  this  is  called  Racoon  Flat  Here  forty  years 
ago,  when  I  was  a  child,  the  Indians  grew  their  maize.  We 
will  pass  presently  the  Maskanonge  Flats,  and  one  or  two  more, 
but  the  Indfans  have  all  abandoned  these  now,  though  they  will 
still  come  about  here  to  fish  and  hunt' 

"  The  red  men  who  wander  about  this  part  of  Canada  wear 
the  blanket  coat,  winter  and  summer,  and  a  piece  of  printed 
cotton  twisted  round  their  long  black  locks,  like  a  loose  turban ; 
their  legs  are  cased  in  blue  or  crimson  leggins.  The  women 
wear  the  blanket  wrapped  round  them  from  the  head  to  the  heel, 
and  are  usually  seen  about  the  towns  and  villages,  with  baskets 
of  stained  split  wood,  or  light  brooms,  for  sale. 

"  We  poled  with  difficulty  up  a  rapid,  where  a  short  time 
before  Pixley  and  two  hunters  had,  in  descending,  been  upset 
against  a  tree  which  lay  in  the  water,  and  their  blankets,  coats, 
hats,  and  guns  tumbled  into  the  stream. — After  ten  miles  of  hard 
work,  we  landed  at  sunset  at  a  rude  bridge,  refreshed  at  a  gushing 
fountain,  and  collecting  some  chips  and  dry  wood,  so  on  '  built 
a  fire,'  and  sat  round  it  telling  stories  till  the  night  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  light  the  'jack.' 

"  The  black  bear  of  Canada,  when  it  attacks,  first  hugs  and 
then  claws  down  with  its  hind  feet  the  breast  and  belly  of  his 
victim.  Thus  Pixley's  father  one  day  heard  a  cry  of  distress 
near  his  house ;  he  rushed  out  with  his  gun,  and  saw  an  Indian 
on  the  ground,  with  his  stomach  ripped  up,  and  a  bear  gnawing 
at  his  wrists  and  ancles.  On  old  Pixley's  approach,  the  bear  took 
to  a  tree,  and  looked  down  over  a  crotch ;  the  hunter  told  the 
Indian  to  fire,  but  he  could  not  revenge  himself,  he  was  so  weak. 
Pixley  then  lodged  a  ball  between  the  eyes  of  the  bear  and 
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dropped  him,  then  carried  the  Indian  to  his  camp,  where  he  died. 
the  same  night 

"  Filling  the  bottom  of  the  canoes  with  rushes,  to  form  a  com- 
fortable seat,  one  canoe  lighted  up  and  paddled  off  noiselessly ; 
the  other  followed,  at  a  considerable  interval. 

'•The  night  was  quite  calm,  which  was  favourable  for  the 
jack  light  It  appeared  like  a  bright  star  on  the  water,  whilst 
the  board  behind  it  threw  canoe  and  the  hunters  completely  into 
the  shade.  The  deer,  as  they  stand  up  to  their  knees  in  the 
water,  and  occasionally  dash  a  little  over  themselves  with  their 
feet,  to  clear  away  the  buzzing  mosquitoes,  lift  their  heads  from 
grazing  on  the  aquatic  grass,  and  gaze  with  curiosity  on  the  light 
till  it  is  quite  close  to  them,  that  is,  within  twelve  or  twenty  yards, 
when  the  crack  of  the  rifle  at  once  ends  their  fatal  curiosity. 

"  Fireflies  sparkled  past  us,  and  glanced  among  the  trees  like 
the  eastern  '  feast  of  lanterns ;'  and  no  sounds  were  heard  but  the 
rippling  of  the  water  over  the  stones,  the  occasional  cry  of  the 
-whip-poor-will,  and  the  deep  bass  of  the  bull-frogs  trumpeting 
forth  their  serenade.  Presently  the  boom  of  a  distant  gun  comes 
up  the  stream,  and  we  hope  for  success  to  our  comrades ;  mos- 
quitoes in  myriads 'fly  out  from  the  bush,  and  play  round,  and 
dash  into  our  light,  so  as  almost  to  extinguish  it ;  they  looked 
like  a  moving  halo  round  it  Piriey,  dipping  his  paddle  into  the 
water,  under  the  jack,  was  observed  quietly  to  let  it  slip  out  of 
his  hands,  and  it  floated  away  astern ;  he  lifted  his  rifle,  and 
pointed  towards  the  left  bank  of  the  river;  our  rifles  were 
immediately  cocked  without  a  word  being  uttered,  and  the 
steersman  directed  the  bow  towards  two  grayish  objects  in  the 
water;  a  sharp  volley  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  river,  a  splashing 
was  heard  with  loud  breathing, — we  dashed  towards  the  land,  then 
sprang  from  the  canoe  among  the  reeds,  and  lighting  pine  chips 
searched  for  the  traces  of  blood, — they  were  soon  perceived  on 
the  blades  of  grass  and  on  the  bushes ;  a  mortal  wound  had  been 
inflicted,  from  the  frothy  appearance  of  the  blood,  but  the  wood 
was  too  dense  to  track  it  far  in  the  dark, — next  day,  however,  a 
clever  terrier,  *  Captain/  followed  the  trail,  drove  a  fine  large 
buck  into  the  water,  where  it  strove  with  him  for  half  an  hour, 
when  two  sawyers,  who  were  engaged  at  a  log  near  the  scene 
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of  conflict,  put  an  end  to  it  by  smiting  our  deer  on  the  head  with 
a  stone. 

"  This  was  the  result  of  the  first  water-hunt,  or  manner  of 
killing  deer  in  the  dog-days.  On  another  occasion,  near  the 
same  spot,  the  first  hunter's  piece  missed  fire,  the  second  (that  of 
Mr.  Dease,  the  son  of  the  intrepid  Hudson's  Bay  traveller,)  took 
effect.  The  first  hunter  then  jumped  into  the  water  and  seized 
the  wounded  buck  by  the  horns ;  the  third  hunter  drew  his  knife 
to  cut  its  throat,  when  with  its  hind  leg  it  knocked  him  nine 
yards  off  and  under  water ;  recovering  himself  but  by  losing  his 
knife,  the  three  hunters  fought  with  the  sturdy  beast  for  twenty 
minutes : — at  last,  wet  to  the  skin,  they  tired  him  out,  got  his 
head  under  water,  and  drowned  him. 

"  After  a  sound  sleep  on  our  straw  couches,  we  arose  with  the 
sun,  and,  refreshed  with  a  bucket  of  water  poured  over  our  heads 
in  the  open  air,  then  walked  off  into  the  woods  on  a  '  still  hunt' 
after  the  deer  again. 

"The  still  hunt  is  merely  walking  noiselessly  through  the 
forest,  keeping  a  bright  look-out,  and  searching  for  deer  in  the 
haunts  where  they  are  wont  to  browse  in  the  daytime.  A  breeze 
is  favourable  for  the  still  hunt,  as  it  prevents  the  step  of  the  hunter 
from  being  heard. 

"  Where  the  trees  had  been  hewn  down,  there  were  plentiful 
crops  of  raspberries,  which  are  greedily  eaten  by  the  bears;  the 
mandrake,  of  mysterious  properties,  spreads  its  broad  leaf  at  our 
feet,  and  the  ruby-throated  humming  bird  was  observed  glittering 
in  the  sun,  with  green  and  gold  coat,  now  darting  through  the 
air  like  an  arrow,  or  starting  and  hovering  in  front  of  the  flowers 
of  balm  or  clove,  like  the  motions  of  a  dragon  fly.  I  secured  a 
specimen  of  this  strange  summer  visitant  to  Canada,  and  kept 
it  alive  for  some  time,  by  giving  it  syrup  from  the  corolla  of  a 
flower.* 

"  From  these  little  '  snatches'  of  the  natural  history  of  this 
forest,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  possesses  much  interest  for  the  lover 
of  nature.    A  beautiful  collection  of  bright  plumaged  birds  may 

*  It  is  said  that  an  Irishman,  newly  arrived,  and  anxious  to  secure  a  hamming 
bird,  caught  a  large  bee  instead ;  it  stung  him,  when  he  cried  oat  "  Holy  Mooeo! 
how  hot  its  little  fat  is." 
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be  made  in  summer  on  the  banks  of  the  Canadian  Thames ;  and 
here,  instead  of  feeling  dull  during  a  short  sojourn,  we  may  ex- 
claim with  the  poet,— 

""Tie  nought  to  me; 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt 
In  the  void  waste,  or  in  the  city  fall — 
And  where  He  vital  breathes,  there  most  be  joy.' 

"But  to  make  long  tarry  in  the  woods  of  British  North 
America,  in  the  hot  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  requires 
great  endurance,  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  and  an  object  of  much 
greater  importance  than  that  of  hunting,  to  enable  one  to  *  hold 
out' 

"Lumberers  and  Indians  then  flee  the  woods,  they  are  so 
close,  and  so  infested  with  poisonous  flies  and  mosquitoes.  The 
lumberer  fells  and  squares  his  timber  in  the  winter,  and  '  drives' 
it  down  the  streams  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice.  The 
Indians  frequent  the  sea  coast  in  summer,  and  thus  escape  the 
plague  of  flies. 

"  The  surveyors  in  the  forests  in  summer  subsist  on  salt  pork, 
because  it  is  portable,  and  goes  a  great  way,  hard  biscuit  and 
black  tea.  Spirits  are  fatal,  for  they  increase  the  virulence  of 
the  poison  of  the  small  dipterous  black  fly;  but  even  without 
spirits  not  many  days  elapse  in  June,  before  the  face  and  hands 
are  poisoned  and  swollen  up  from  countless  bites ;  day  after  day, 
and  from  morning  to  night,  whilst  streaming  with  perspiration, 
the  attacks  are  incessant  The*  mid-day  meal  is  usually  eaten  in 
the  midst  of  *  smokes,9  produced  with  wet  moss,  which  assist  in 
keeping  at  bay  the  torments;  but  when  swampy  ground  is  ap- 
proached, or  rain  is  near,  such  myriads  of  venemous  flies  arise 
round  the  luckless  explorer,  that  his  veil  is  no  protection,  and  he 
is  forced  to  carry  under  his  arm  a  smoking  torch  of  cedar  bark. 
At  night  he  sleeps  in  his  clothes,  of  course,  on  fir  branches,  with 
his  feet  to  a  fire,  a  light  shed  of  canvass  over  him,  supported  by 
itwo  forked  sticks  and  a  ridge  pole.  Occasionally  single  wolves 
come  and  angrily  howl  at  him,  but  in  winter  they  sometimes  at- 
tack in  troops.  At  nightfall  the  hot  needle  punctures  of  the 
black  and  sand  flies  cease,  but  then  the  phlebotomist  mosquito 
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wields  his  long  lance.  Oh !  it  is  a  rare  pic-nic  for  the  flies  in 
summer,  bat  a  desperate  fight  for  the  explorer,  as,  axe  in  hand, 
and  arrayed  in  miller's  hat,  red  shirt,  and  drill  trowsers,  he  ex- 
ercises his  muscles  over  the  logs,  with  a  modicum  of  his  coarse 
provisions  in  his  haversack,  hewing  his  way  through  the  thicket, 
skin  and  clothes  torn,  bruised  with  heavy  falls  on  the  prostrate 
trunks,  finding  himself  at  one  time  up  to  his  middle  in  a  swamp* 
shortly  after  this,  assisted  with  spikes  on  the  inside  of  his  lum- 
berer's boots,  *  shinning'  his  way  to  the  top  of  a  hundred  feet 
pine  tree,  to  reconnoitre  and  mark  with  his  compass  his  future 
course ;  or,  pole  in  hand,  steering  a  small  raft  of  logs,  a  cata- 
marin,  down  the  rapids  of  a  stream,  with  no  companion  all  this 
time  save  his  sturdy  woodsman, '  axing  their  way,'  chaining,  or 
carrying  the  loads  in  packs. 

"  Like  the  plague  of  fleas  inducing  cleanliness,  so  does  the 
plague  of  flies  induce  to  clearing  and  settling  the  woods ; — flies 
eschew  the  clearings.  To  get  to  the  open  fields  again,  after  a 
summer  in  the  woods,  constantly  seeing  the  same  trunks  and  the 
same  vast  banks  of  forest,  is,  indeed,  Paradise. — '  Expertus  Io- 
quor.' 
(The  scene  changes  to  Winter,  and  to  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario.) 

"  The  ground  has  now  lost  its  verdant  mantle,  is  hard  and 
crisp  with  frost,  and  covered  with  snow ;  the  trees,  deprived  of 
their  glories,  extend  their  naked  Jimbs  into  the  chill  air;  the 
'  music  of  the  groves'  has  ceased,  and  a  death-like  silence  reigns 
around.  But  it  is  needful  not  to  succumb  to  the  melancholy 
influence  of  a  Canadian  winter,  and  being  absolved  from  '  drill 
and  pipeclay'  for  a  brief  space,  (though  when  duty  is  to  be  done, 
it  ought  to  be  performed  with  zeal  and  energy,  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  considered  a  bore,)  books  also  being  laid  aside,  we 
adventure  to  make  a  break  or  two  in  the  long  winter,  by  enga- 
ging in  the  healthful  sport  of  deer  hunting,  albeit  regretting  all 
the  while  that  the  lingering  savage  nature  within  us  inclines  us 
to  slay  a  buck  or  twain,  and  with  relish  to  partake  of  the  venison. 

"  Arkright,  a  hunter  skilled  in  woodcraft,  is  engaged  with  his 
dogs.  He  brings  his  sleigh,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  stout  ponies,  and 
as  there  is  no  provant  in  the  forest  homestead  whither  we  are 
about  to  proceed,  saving  pork  and  potatoes,  the  sleigh  is  freighted 
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with  half  a  sheep,  bread  and  biscuit,  tea  and  sugar,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a  small  barrel  of  beer  1  My  brother  chasseurs  were 
determined  not  to  trust  only  to  their  guns  for  viands.  Covering 
our  nether  man  with  buffalo  robes,  our  upper  being  encased  in 
blanket  coats,  with  the  usual  hood  attached,  and  grey  or  black 
for  caps  on  our  heads,  we  disposed  ourselves  in  couples  in  the 
sleigh,  and  with  each  his  rifle  between  his  knees,  we  trotted  blithely 
away  from  the  garrison. 

"  With  many  a  pleasant  jest  and  answering  laugh,  we  slid  over 
the  natural  railroad  of  snow  and  ice,  past  clearings,  and  through 
forests  mostly  composed  of  evergreen  firs,  (thus  affording  a  par- 
tial relief  to  the  gentle  white  of  the  landscape,)  and  at  length 
reached  the  lake  called  Loughborough,  and  the  frame  dwelling 
of  the  hunter  Knapp. 

u  It  was  *  diverting*  to  observe  the  unloading  of  the  sleigh, — a 
stalwart  Artillero'  walking  into  the  house  with  the  half  sheep  on 
his  shoulder,  followed  by  the  beer  barrel  born?  aloft  by  the  '  go- 
vernor,'— so  termed  by  his  familiars,  from  attachment  to  his  rubi- 
cund physiognomy,  and  his  disposition  entirely  disposed  to  good 
fellowship, — next  followed  A.D.  C,  a  prime  shot,  carrying  buffa- 
loes and  a  long  basket,  the  contents  of  which  Father  Matthew 
ought  not  to  be  cognizant  of, — the  rear  was  brought  up  by  rifles, 
and  the  munitions  of  war  and  of  the  chase. 

"  The  wiry  old  hunter,  Knapp,  with  his  aquiline  nose  and  long 
grey  locks,  his  wife,  and  sons  and  daughters,  received  us  with 
friendly  greeting,  swept  out  a  room  for  us,  and  filled  up  a  huge 
fire  of  logs  in  a  wide  chimney.  Forthwith  commenced  culinary 
preparations,  slices  of  mutton,  and  potatoes  were  duly  cooked, 
item  pork,  tea  '  drawn,'  mustard  scientifically  mixed ;  all  the 
hunters  aided  and  abetted,  both  in  getting  up  and  in  doing  justice 
to  the  feast ;  after  which,  wrapping  ourselves  in  our  buffalos,  each 
chose  what  portion  of  the  floor  suited  him  best  as  to  propinquity 
to  the  fire,  which  a  small  boy,  a  sort  of  forest  imp,  attended. 

The  youngest  of  the  party,  not  yet  filled  out  for  his  length — to 
wit,  two  yards — though  possessing  a  good  spirit  for  the  chase, 
after  having  declined  a  night-gown  reaching  to  his  ankles  (unlike 
an  old  hunter  who  sleeps  in  his  clothes),  ensconced  himself  in  a 
bunk,  a  long  wooden  box  which  serves  for  a  seat  by  day,  and 
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when  opened  out,  forms  a  coffin-like  bed  by  night  Having  used 
interest  with  one  of  the  damsels  of  the  house,  he  had  secured  no 
less  than  three  pillows,  but  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  for  whilst 
sitting  up  to  arrange  the  buffalo  about  his  feet,  his  two  neighbours 
on  the  floor,  still  *  wide  awake,'  quickly  secured  his  pillows,  and 
feigned  sleep,  whilst  he  bemoaned  his  fate  for  a  while  en  chemise 
before  the  fire,  his  nightcapped  head  reaching  to  the  Jersey 
frocks,  powder-horns  and  hunting  belts  which  garnished  the 
smoked  rafters  of  our  apartment 

"  At  early  dawn  there  was  a  move.  Your  true  hunter  riseth 
with  the  lark ;  but  it  was  laughable  to  observe  the  twisting  and 
turning  of  one  or  two  who  had  for  a  long  time  previously  been 
accustomed  to  indulge  in  repose  after  *  the  rosy-fingered  Aurora 
had  opened  the  portals  of  the  morning ;'  at  last  with  desperate 
effort,  they  sat  up  rubbing  their  eyes  and  yawning  fearfully,  and 
doubtless  cursing  their  folly  in  joining  a  party  which  chose  thus 
to  get  up  '  in  the  middle  of  the  night' 

"A  meat  breakfast  was  quickly  cooked  and  despatched. 
Knapp  and  his  sons  mustered  their  dogs,  and  the  hunters  wait 
off  to  place  themselves  in  pairs,  at  the  *  runaways,'  or  tracks 
where  the  deer  usually  pass,  and  towards  which  they  would  be 
driven  by  the  dogs.  Knapp  had  lost  a  son,  a  fine  young  man, 
not  long  before :  he  was  passing  through  the  forest  with  a  cousin 
behind  him,  in  Indian  file;  the  latter  was  carrying  his  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  holding  it  by  the  muzzle,  a  twig  caught  the  trigger,  and 
and  the  charge  of  buckshot  was  lodged  in  young  Knapp's  groin; 
the  poor  young  man  died  in  great  agony  in  a  few  days. 

"  Loughborough  Lake,  where  we  now  sported,  is  a  beautiful 
expanse  of  water,  twenty  miles  long,  surrounded  with  fine  woods, 
arid  studded  with  islands.  A  week  at  Loughborough  in  fall  is 
delightful.  Then  the  woods  put  on  their  coat  of  many  colours, 
*  most  enchanting  to  behold;'  the  sugar-maple  displays  all  the 
shades  of  red — from  deep  crimson  to  bright  orange ;  the  birch 
and  elm  flaunt  in  yellow  livery ;  the  ash  and  baswood  in  sober 
brown ;  whilst  the  deep  green  of  the  fir  tribe  sets  off  the  glories 
of  the  other  sons  of  the  forest 

"The  flies  do  not  annoy  in  October !  Now  is  the  time  to  take 
one's  pleasure  on  the  clear  water,  to  launch  the  skiff  or  bark  ca- 
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noe,  to  bait  the  hook  for  the  savoury  white  fish,  to  '  still  hunt'  in 
the  woods,  when  the  wind  prevents  the  noise  of  the  footsteps 
being  heard  on  the  ash  leaves,  the  first  to  fall,  or  else  to  drive  a 
few  deer  in  the  lake,  and  there  with  the  blow  of  a  paddle  to  se- 
cure what  venison  is  wanted  for  one's  self  and  friends,  and  as- 
sist the  farmers  to  get  the  rest  of  their  winter  stork  None  should 
be  wantonly  killed.  Indiscriminate  slaughter  of  fish,  flesh,  or 
fowl  is  unmanly  and  quite  unworthy  of  a  genuine  sportsman :  hu- 
manity ought  to  temper  his  ardour  in  the  chase,  with  all  its 
exhilarating  accompaniments. 

M  *  'Tis  merry,  *ti«  merry  in  good  green  wood, 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing, 
When  the  deer  past  by,  the  hounds  are  in  cry, 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing.' 

"  Though  Loughborough  Lake  was  now  locked  up  in  ice,  and 
snow-covered,  and  no  wing  of  bird  about  or  upon  it,  yet  in 
April,  when  the  ice  disappears,  in  a  day  it  would  teem  with  life, 
and  innumerable  wildfowl  would  disport  on  its  bosom. 

"On  our  way  to  the  'runways,'  we  were  met  by  three 
1  loafish'  looking  blades,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Billy  Blackaby, 
an  idle,  good-humoured,  but  cunning  rogue,  who  neglected  his 
farm  for  the  chase ;  and  whose  grey  frock,  trowsers  and  moc- 
casins were  picturesquely  ragged  and  torn.  Supporting  him- 
self on  his  long  gun,  he  said  that  he  had  met  with  no  sport,  and 
was  going  home.  After  a  short  talk,  in  an  undertone,  the  three 
trotted  off,  and  soon  after  we  were  posted  at  our  stations  by  Ark- 
right. 

"  The  aid-de-camp  and  myself  took  up  our  watch  at  a  run- 
way indicated  by  the  recent  tracks  of  deer  on  the  snow,  passing 
from  north  to  south,  among  the  pine  and  spruce  trees.  We 
walked  to  and  fro,  partly  concealed  a  large  hemlock,  our  shoot- 
ing-irons ready  at  hand.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  woods, 
save  the  occasional  tapping  of  woodpeckers — now  far  off,  now 
loud  and  close  at  hand.  We  waited  impatiently  for  the  baying 
of  the  dogs ;  at  last,  after  an  hour's  delay,  the  yelp  of '  Prisoner,' 
Knapp's  favourite  hound,  was  heard.  We  were  instantly  on  the 
alert ;  a  few  twigs  broke  near  us,  and  then  a  fine  young  buck, 
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of  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  with  brown  sides,  white 
belly,  and  bushy  tail  (longer  and  fuller  than  those  we  see  in 
Europe),  bounded  towards  us.  He  was  '  end-on/  and  we  fired  a 
little  too  soon ;  he  was  wounded,  for  blood  and  hair  on  the  ground 
showed  the  grazing  ball,  but  his  career  was  not  stopped  at  the 
time ;  he  turned  to  the  right,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight  among 
the  gray  trunks.  We  followed  the  blood-stained  track,  but  Billy 
Blackaby,  who  had  posted  himself  out  of  sight  at  a  like  stand, 
secured  the  prize,  and  quietly  hauled  it  off,  as  we  next  day 
learned. 

"  Whilst  we  were  advising  as  to  future  proceedings,  another 
yelp  was  suddenly  heard,  and  a  plump  roe  dashed  past  us,  within 
twenty  yards.  A  fatal  bullet  and  buckshot  sped  from  two 
barrels,  and  she  plunged  forward  and  fell ;  the  long  hunter  who 
was  near,  then  rushed  up,  and  fleshed  his  knife  in  her  neck. 
Tying  her  legs  together,  and  thrusting  a  branch  through  them, 
we  carried  her  to  the  sleigh  at  the  edge  of  the  forest 

"We  were  joined  by  the  other  hunters;  and  after  some 
friendly  exchange  of  shots  from  pistols  (liquor-flasks,  but  which 
if  success  is  desired  should  be  avoided,  as  '  pistoling9  assuredly 
unsteadies  the  hand,  and  also  makes  the  extremities  more  suscep- 
tible of  cold),  we  returned  to  our  den  at  Knapp's,  where  we 
spent  a  merry  evening  with  story,  jest,  and  song. 

"One  day,  when  old  Knapp  was  looking  for  a  'stick  of 
timber9  in  the  woods,  he  espied  one  of  his  dogs  running  towards 
him,  seemingly  in  a  great  fright ;  presently  a  large  wolf  appeared 
in  chase ;  Knapp  stepped  at  once  behind  a  tree,  and  as  the 
monster,  'gaunt  and  grim,9  passed,  Knapp,  with  a  dexterous 
blow  of  his  tomahawk  disabled  it  in  the  loins,  and  then  carried 
home  his  skin. 

"  *  Dear !'  said  he  to  me, '  you9re  fond  of  boating.  Well,  me 
and  my  sons  will  go  into  the  woods  and  pick  out  a  stick  of  cedar 
to  make  you  a  skift  this  winter,  fourteen  feet  keel,  strong  and 
light,  that  will  whip  every  thing  of  its  size,  pulling  a  pair  of  oars, 
on  Lake  Ontario.9    The  craft  was  accordingly  commissioned. 

"Wolves  become  dangerous  in  the  New  Brunswick  forest 
after  the  first  snow-fall ;  they  then  hunt  in  packs,  as  I  previously 
mentioned.    Last  October,  an  explorer  of  the  line  of  the  new 
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military  road,  whilst  alone  near  the  Upper  Miramichi  river,  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves,  barking  and 
howling  for  their  prey ;  he  tried  to  escape,  but  if  his  party  of 
axemen,  hearing  the  savage  yells,  had  not  ran  towards  him,  he 
must  have  been  sacrificed. 

44  An  instance  of  extraordinary  craftiness  in  wolves  was  told 
me  by  an  esteemed  friend,  of  sporting  propensities,  living  near 
Quebec.  He  was  on  one  occasion  on  the  wooded  heights  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  picturesque  Lake  Memphremagog,  in  the 
eastern  townships  of  Canada.  It  was  near  sunset,  and  at  some 
distance  below  him  was  an  open  meadow,  where  a  solitary  deer 
was  seen  grazing ;  presently  two  wolves  issued  from  the  forest, 
and  looked  towards  the  deer.  They  seemed  to  be  planning  an 
attack,  when,  after  an  apparent  consultation,  one  went  off,  and 
circling  round  the  deer,  lay  down  behind  it :  the  other  wolf  then 
made  an  open  attack,  when  the  deer  turned  and  fled,  but  as  it 
passed  the  first  wolf,  he  sprung  up  and  fastened  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate animal,  which  thus  quickly  perished. 

"  My  first  wolf  was  encountered  on  an  interesting  field — the 
plains  of  Assaye,  whilst  hunting  not  for  wild  animals  at  the  time, 
but  for  the  remains  of  the  mango-tree,  shattered  with  ball  and 
bullet,  and  near  which  the  victor,  in  that  bloody  and  most 
remarkable  action,  for  some  time  stood.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  potail,  or  head  man  of  the  village,  whose  left  arm  had  been 
hewn  off  by  a  Mahrattah  sabre,  the  roots  were  found,  and  a  part 
dug  up. 

"  Turn  we  from  the  East  to  *  the  land  of  the  West'  again. 

"  Next  day  at  Knapp's  we  had  good  sport — two  more  deer. 
We  '  built  up'  a  fire  to  leeward  of  the  runways,  and  resorted  to 
it  after  the  runs,  to  discuss  our  proceedings  and  thaw  our 
fingers. 

M  The  third  day  was  not  so  good — Knapp  got  one  deer,  but 
we  got  none,  though  we  remained  from  ten  till  dark  on  sentry 
at  our  posts,  walking  to  and  fro,  or  sketching,  seated  on  a  log. 
One  of  our  hunters  was  disabled  with  a  fail  on  his  knee,  by  hur- 
riedly jumping  out  of  a  sleigh,  which  was  beginning  to  go  back- 
ward down  the  hill,  when  he  thought  it  should  be  going  up ;  he 
was  sent  into  town  on  straw  in  the  bottom  of  a  sleigh. 
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"  Altogether  we  got  five  deer  in  four  days'  hunting,  and  were 
away  six  days ;  we  returned  rather  triumphantly,  with  the  legs 
of  our  venison  sticking  up  about  us  in  the  sleigh,  and  we  imme- 
diately cut  up  and  divided  the  spoil  among  die  messes  and  our 
friends,  and  were  thus  able  to  gratify,  par  la  bouche,  those  who 
had  not  an  opportunity  to  assist  at  the  sport. 

u  The  last  week  of  deer  shooting,  the  end  of  January,  and 
snow  lying  thick  on  the  ground,  we  engaged  in  another  hunting 
*  scrape,'  and  this  time  on  snow-shoes.  Bailie,  now  our  chief 
huntsman,  and  with  another  aid-de-camp,  a  Royal  Engineer, 
and  a  Highland  officer, 4  we  took  the  road/  the  two  sleighs  laden 
with  ourselves  and  with  provant  and  munitions  of  the  chase. 
We  slid  along  merrily  to  the  music  of  the  sleigh-bells,  and  felt 
all  the  exhiliration  of  the  bracing  air,  while  the  sight  was  grati- 
fied by  each  tree  and  branch  being  crusted  over  with  frosted 
silver,  consequent  on  hard  and  sudden  frost  succeeding  a  damp 
fog. 

"  To  assist  the  warmth  of  the  fur  robes  about  our  lower  man, 
and  vary  our  journey,  a  vigourous  snow-ball  fight  was  main- 
tained between  the  sleighs,  but  which  the  horses  did  not  seem  to 
understand  or  to  relish. 

"  After  a  drive  of  seventeen  miles,  we  reached  Tuttle's  place 
on  Dog  Lake.  A  small  log  house  received  us,  consisting  of  two 
rooms  and  a  porch  in  front,  to  assist  in  keeping  out  the  cold; 
round  us  was  an  amphitheatre  of  ridges  covered  with  trees.  It 
was  a  quiet  sheltered  spot  by  the  side  of  a  forest  lake ;  at  the 
door,  the  children  threw  crumbs  to  some  familiar  cross-bills. 

"  It  was  very  interesting  to  notice  these  winter  visitants  from 
the  solitudes  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  no  other 
bird  was  near.  Their  cross  bills,  which  at  first  appear  a  defect, 
are  admirably  contrived  for  separating  the  scales  of  the  seeds  of 
the  coniferous  trees,  from  which  they  usually  derive  their  suste- 
nance ;  the  bill  also  assists  in  climbing. 

"  Hearing  that  there  was  a  fiddle  in  the  neighbourhood,  we 
commissioned  it  and  danced, '  covering  the  buckle'  more  Scoticb 
till  it  was  time  to  turn  into  our  buffalos  on  the  floor.  Next 
morning,  with  three  pair  of  socks  and  moccasins,  we  essayed 
snow-shoeing ;  and  it  was  ludicrous  to  witness  the  mishaps  of 
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those  who  figured  on  the  broad  racquettes  for  the  first  time  5  at 
one  moment,  one  shoe  overlapping  the  other,  the  wearer  would 
be  ri vetted  to  the  spot ;  at  the  next  be  would  be  on  his  knees,  or 
prostrated  on  his  face,  among  the  snow*  However,  with  a  little 
practice  of  lifting  the  front  of  the  shoe  well  up,  and  sliding  the 
after-part  over  the  snow, '  the  trick'  was  found  out 

"  To  get  to  our  hunting-ground,  we  put  our  '  traps'  on  a  sleigh, 
and  tramped  after  it  through  the  forest ;  occasionally  stopping  to 
hew  our  way  with  the  axe  through  fallen  trees,  wben  the  objec- 
tionable practice  of *  pistoling'  with  pocket-flasks  was  resorted  to 
—pour  passer  le  temps;  nothing  unsteadies  the  hand  of  a  hunter 
so  much  as  this,  or  renders  him  more  susceptible  to  cold,  as  we 
noticed  in  others,  during  a  forced  journey  in  Russia  some  years 
before. 

"  We  took  our  stations  at  the  runways ;  Tuttle  went  round  a 
hill,  barking  like  a  dog  1  three  does  soon  appeared,  and  one  felL 
It  was  evening,  and  time  '  to  make  camp'  in  the  snow.  An  old 
tree  was  first  felled,  as  '  the  back  log'  of  our  fire ;  then  two 
crutches,  seven  feet  out  of  the  ground,  were  set  up  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  feet  from  each  other,  and  on  them  was  laid  a 
ridge  pole;  on  it  rested,  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  other  poles,  and 
on  them  were  carefully  disposed  *  hemlock  feathers,'  or  small 
branches  of  hemlock-pine,  broken  off,  and  laid  like  thatch  on  the 
sloping  roof  of  our  wigwam,  which  was  open  in  front  to  the 
huge  fire,  and  closed  at  the  side  with  boughs.  Lastly,  the  snow 
was  shovelled  away  from  our  lair  with  wooden  spades,  formed 
with  the  axe,  and  boughs  were  spread  for  our  bed  on  the 
ground. 

"  After  our  evening  meal  of  pork,  biscuit,  and  tea,  and  hearing 
strange  tales  from  Nat  Lake,  Indian  Jim,  and  other  rough  woods- 
men, who  accompanied  us,  we  tried  to  sleep ;  it  was  not  easy  at 
first,  as  the  cold  was  52  deg.  below  the  freezing-point,  which 
would  rather  have  astonished  a  person  first  from  the  old  country ; 
at  last  we  all  became  unconscious  under  our  buffalos,  save 
those  who  tended  the  fire. 

"  In  the  morning,  after  sundry  saltatory  movements,  running 
round  the  trees,  and  springing  in  the  air,  to  supple  our  limbs, 
somewhat  benumbed  with  the  intense  cold,  we  broke  our  fast, 
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by  '  frizzling*  pieces  of  meat  on  the  ends  of  sticks  in  our  old  Cape 
fashion  of  the  Karbonatje,  and  as  the  sleigh  could  go  no  farther, 
we  divided  the  baggage,  and  each  carrying  a  portion  (the  good* 
humoured  Sapper  shouldered  two  thirty-five  pound  bags)  we 
4  made  tracks'  for  Horseshoe  Lake.  This  lake  is  a  fine  piece  of 
water  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  with  islets  and  rocky  shores,  and 
high  trees  about  it ;  as  we  passed  over  it,  a  wild-looking  dog  rose 
suddenly  from  a  dark  substance  on  the  ice — it  was  a  deer, 
which  had  been  run  down,  lying  frozen  and  half  devoured :  the 
dog  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  caught,  but  snarled  defiance, 
and  seemed  an  independent  hunter. 

"We  took  up  our  position  for  the  night  in  a  deserted  lum- 
berer's shanty  of  logs,  a  considerable  part  of  the  roof  of  this 
small  square  hut  being  wanting,  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
smoke:  we  found  in  it  some  old  moccasins,  a  hunter's  pot  and 
axe,  and  two  hind-quarters  of  deer.  One  of  these  was  imme- 
diately thawed  in  a  hole  made  in  the  ice  of  the  lake,  and  roasted 
by  means  of  a  string  hung  from  a  beam ;  but  during  the  operation 
those  who  sat  up  to  assist  were  '  done  brown'  with  the  smoke, 
which  filled  the  cabin,  and  refused  to  make  its  escape.  The  cold 
was  still  intense,  and  several  had  to  rub  snow  on  frost-bites. 
Those  who  came  for  pleasure  thought  *  there  must  be  some 
mistake  1' 

"  Next  morning  we  crossed  over  the  ice  on  the  lake,  ascended, 
with  some  labour,  a  wooded  ridge  which  ran  along  its  eastern 
shores,  and  then  posted  ourselves  at  intervals  near  runways, 
indicated  by  our  hunters,  who  then  went  to  find  and  drive  the 
deer.  The  cold  was  so  great  that  it  was  dangerous  to  touch 
our  guns  with  the  unmittened  hand, — the  skin  would  have  come 
off  if  we  had  done  it, — fortunately  there  was  no  wind,  so  that  the 
thick  gray  frieze  or  blanket  coats  enabled  us  to  hold  out  at  our 
stations. 

"I  took  with  me  a  young  forester  to  assist  in  looking  out;  two 
pair  of  eyes  (and  ears)  are  best  on  these  occasions.  We  got 
behind  a  prostrate  log,  and  looked  to  our  caps,  a  slight  grating 
sound  was  heard  on  the  snow  to  our  right,  and  a  five-year-old 
buck  bounded  at  a  hand  gallop  past  us.  He  was  broadside  on; 
we  levelled  and  fired.    A  bullet  took  effect  on  his  neck,  he 
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stumbled  forward,  and  struggling  for  life,  the  hunting  knife  put 
an  end  to  his  pain.  The  brawny  Tuttle  coming  up,  he  cut 
branches  and  twisted  them  into  withes,  then  tied  the  legs  of  the 
deer  together,  and  placing  the  other  end  of  the  bush  rope  round 
his  own  body,  he  dragged  him  over  the  snow  to  the  wigwam, 
from  whence  the  sleigh  carried  off  the  game. 

"  The  youngest  hunter  of  this  party,  a  pleasant  fellow  and  a 
keen  sportsman,  having  previously  seen  a  rapid  discharge  of 
'  pistols,'  and  fearing  the  wfot  of  ammunition  on  the  way  home, 
had  cunningly,  as  he  thought,  buried  a  favourite  square  bottle  of 
rum  in  the  snow  near  the  wigwam,  but  not  unobserved  by  our 
new  acquaintances  of  Dog  Lake ;  for  when  he  now  proceeded 
with  glee  to  dig  up  his  treasure,  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, '  and 
they  all  laughed !' 

"  A  hunting  '  scrape,'  as  it  is  called  in  these  Western  regions, 
is  pleasant  enough  when  you  see  deer  and  shoot  them ;  but  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  one  stands  on  a  runway,  with  the  ther- 
mometer considerably  minus  zero,  for  half  a  dozen  hours,  with* 
out  a  chance  of  a  shot,  then  might  the  exclamation  of  an  old 

campaigning  friend  of  mine  be  excused — «  D the  runway ! 

I'll  give  any  body  leave  to  flog  me  with  nettles,  or  furze  bushes, 
or  thorn  bushes,  if  you  ever  catch  me  on  a  runway  again  in 
winter.  I  was  *  friz  horrid,'  could  not  light  my  pipe,  pistol  all 
fired  off,  and  all  I  saw  was  a  little  bird !' 

"  We  returned  from  whence  we  came,  satisfied,  in  the  mean 
time,  with  our  experience  of  the  Canadian  forest,  to  a  glimpse  of 
whose  sylvan  shades  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  introducing 
those  who  may  desire  to  draw  on  the  light  deer-skin  moccasin, 
to  harden  their  limbs  over  the  windfalls,  or  broil  their  rations  at 
the  camp  fire,  whilst  practising  '  the  merrie  arte  of  woodcraft.'" 


THE  MOOSE. 

The  following  description  of  the  Moose  of  New  York,  Maine, 
and  the  British  Provinces,  is  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Halibttrton, 
the  historian  of  Nova  Scotia,  better  known  of  late  years  as  the 
author  of  "Sam  Slick." 

"  The  moose  is  the  largest  animal  of  our  forests,  and  is  gene- 
rally upwards  of  sixteen  hands  high.  He  is  of  the  deer  kind, 
with  palmated  horns,  weighing  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds,  which 
are  shed  annually  in  February ;  he  has  no  brow  antlers.  His 
head  is  long,  his  neck  short,  ears  large  and  pointed,  and  nostrils 
greatly  distended.  His  upper  lip,  commonly  called  the  moulfe, 
is  very  broad  and  pendant,  his  legs  remarkably  long,  his  tail 
short,  his  withers  elevated,  and  covered  with  thick  hair,  like 
those  of  the  buffalo.  There  is  also  a  tuft  of  black  hair  dependant 
from  his  neck ;  his  hoofs  are  cloven,  and  when  he  trots  the  clat- 
tering of  them  is  heard  at  a  great  distance.  His  colour  is  a 
dark  gray,  mixed  with  a  brown ;  his  hide  is  very  suitable  for 
leather,  being  thick  and  strong,  yet  soft  and  pliable ;  the  hair  is 
long  and  elastic,  and  proper  for  mattresses.  His  flesh  is  blacker 
than  that  of  the  ox,  but  tender  and  delicate,  easy  of  digestion, 
palatable  and  nourishing.  He  ruminates  like  the  ox,  and  feeds 
on  moss,  on  the  natural  grass  of  intervales,  and  on  the  leaves 
and  tender  buds  of  a  species  of  maple  called  moose-wood. 
When  the  Indians  kill  a  moose,  they  carefully  preserve  the 
sinews,  of  which  they  make  the  strongest  cords ;  and  the  tongue 
and  moulfe  are  sold  as  great  delicacies,  from  the  latter  being 
made  a  most  delicious  soup.  His  gait  is  an  exceedingly  fast 
trot,  which  he  is  enabled  to  prolong  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  his  course  through  the  woods  is  proverbially  straight 
In  summer,  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  flies,  he  frequently  wades 
into  the  lakes,  where  he  feeds  on  aquatic  grasses  and  pond-lilies. 
In  winter  they  form  herds,  and  when  the  snow  is  deep,  they  de- 
scribe a  circle,  and  press  the  earth  with  their  feet  until  it  becomes 
hard,  which  is  called  by  the  hunters  a  pen  or  yard.  Here  they 
remain  until  the  snow  is  dissolved,  or  until  they  have  consumed 
all  the  branches  or  bark  suitable  for  food.    As  soon  as  the  snow 
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.has  become  encrusted  in  March,  by  alternate  thaws  and  frosts, 
the  Indians  go  out  iff  quest  of  them.  By  the  aid  of  rackets,  or 
snow-shoes,  they  are  enabled  to  pass  over  the  indurated  surface 
with  great  ease  and  dexterity,  while  the  moose,  which  breaks 
through  the  icy  crust  with  every  step  with  his  small  and  pointed 
feet,  wounds  his  legs,  and  extricates  himself  with  difficulty  and 
fatigue  from  the  holes.  In  this  manner  he  is  wearied  out,  over* 
taken,  and  shot" 
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BT  H.  H.  SIBLEY,  ESQ. 

A  general  account  of  the  hunting  and  shooting  in  the  Western 
Territories  the  editor  has  deemed  important  to  include  in  this 
work,  as  gentlemen  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  espe- 
cially  within  the  last  few  years,  are  constantly  making  up  parties 
to  go  on  hunting  expeditions  to  the  western  prairies.  The  editor 
is  indebted  to  a  valued  correspondent,  for  the  following  graphic 
details  of  two  hunting  excursions  to  the  Red  Cedar,  Missouri 
Territory. 

"  It  was  a  fine  morning  in  the  early  part  of  the  mellow  month 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  Grace  1839,  that  a  party  of  eight  men 
could  have  been  seen  mounting  the  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi  River,  at  a  point  not  more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  Great  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Five  of  these  gentry  were 
mounted  on  stout  serviceable  horses,  while  the  remaining  three, 
good-tempered,  laughter-loving  French  Canadians,  brought  up 
the  rear,  with  two  carts  drawn  by  mules,  laden  with  necessaries 
for  a  long  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  and  they  had  also  in  charge 
three  led  horses.  To  the  carts  were  chained  two  noble  specimens 
of  the  Irish  wolf  dog  breed,  remarkable  for  their  great  size,  and 
the  indications  not  to  be  mistaken  by  a  practised  eye,  of  un- 
common strength  and  speed.  All  the  individuals  composing  the 
party  were  armed.    Among  them  might  be  seen  the  short  and 
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heavy  rifle,  three  or  four  double-barrels,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canadians,  the  single-barrelled  flint  lock  gun,  such  as  is  preferred 
by  the  savage  of  the  northwest,  while  each  carried  at  his  girdle 
a  tomahawk  and  hunting  knife.  They  were  uncouth  looking 
fellows  enough,  for  their  velveteen  sporting  jackets  and  jockey 
boots  (if  they  had  ever  possessed  such  luxuries,)  had  given  place  to 
the  buckskin  hunting  shirt,  and  the  light  and  pliable  Indian  mocca- 
sin. In  a  word,  here  you  have  your  humble  servant  Hal,  with 
his  companions  Lieut  F.  Aleck,  W.  and  Jack  F.,  bound  on  a 
hunting  expedition  to  the  region  of  the  Red  Cedar.  By  the  way, 
if  you  have  any  desire  to  learn  of  the  latter  gentleman's  feats  in 
the  science  of  scalp-taking,  (which  he  has  now  totally  abandoned, 
and  assumed  the  dress  and  habits  of  a  white  man,)  you  will  find 
several  of  his  performances  in  that  line  chronicled  in  the  Diary 
of  Capt  Maryatt  The  names  of  the  Canadians  were  George, 
Gamelle,  and  Roi.  As  the  wolf-dogs  will  figure  occasionally  in 
these  sketches,  it  may  be  as  well  to  introduce  them  forthwith. 
They  were  yclept  Lion  and  Boston.  The  latter  was  about  an 
inch  less  in  height  than  his  brother  Lion,  but  of  indomitable 
courage  and  fierceness,  hesitating  not  when  roused  to  attack 
either  man  or  beast  He  was  presented  to  Hal  by  Capt  Maktih 
Scott,  of  the  army — known  to  the  sporting  world  as  the  best 
shot,  and  one  of  the  keenest  sportsmen  in  the  United  States. 

"  As  we  emerged  from  the  groves  of  oaks  which  skirt  the  blufis 
of  the  '  Great  River'  upon  the  open  prairie,  a  loud  shout  was 
given  by  the  party,  who  were  in  high  spirits,  and  who  already 
began  to  feel  the  influence  of  that  excitement  which  constitutes 
the  great  charm  of  a  border  life,  and  which  can  be  felt  only,  not 
described.  Here  we  were  about  to  launch  forth  upon  the  wide 
prairies,  our  exact  destination,  as  well  as  the  period  of  our  stay, 
uncertain,  while  it  was  far  from  impossible  that  before  our  return 
we  would  have  to  encounter  perils  in  the  shape  of  a  savage 
enemy. 

"We  jogged  leisurely  along,  when  Lieut  F.  addressed  himself 
to  Hal,  and  I  give  the  substance  of  their  conversation,  as  it  will 
serve  to  afford  your  readers  some  idea  of  the  c  whereabouts'  of 
this  '  seventh  heaven  of  the  sportsman,'  the  Red  Cedar  region. 

" '  Now  we  are  fairly  under  weigh,  let  me  know  more  respecting 
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our  place  of  destination,  how  long  it  will  take  us  to  reach  it,  and, 
in  short,  all  about  it' 

**  *  Well,  F.,  as  I  have  never  been  there  in  proper  person,  I  can 
only  say  that  the  Indians  represent  the  Red  Cedar  as  southwest 
from  here,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  judging 
from  the  number  of  days  they  usually  require  to  reach  it.    This 
will  take  us  to  the  "  neutral  ground,"  a  term  which  is  applied  to 
a  tract  of  country  purchased  by  the  government  from  the  con- 
tending tribes  of  Sioux,  and  Sac,  and  Fox  Indians,  forty  miles 
along  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  to  the  River  Des  Moines,  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles.    This  tract  is  directly 
betweeo  the  hostile  bands,  and  as  the  country  north  and  south  of 
it  is  usually  hunted,  while  the  "  neutral  ground"  is  traversed  only 
by  war  parties,  who  do  not  stop  to  hunt,  it  follows  that  the  deer, 
elk,  bear,  and  other  game,  are  driven  into  it  in  great  abundance, 
and  we  shall  have  glorious  fun  if  we  ever  get  there.' 
**  *  But  suppose  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  attack  our  camp  V 
**  *  If  they  do,  we  will  give  them  a  warm  reception,  as  we  shall 
number  sixty  men,  including  the  Indians  who  are  to  accompany 
us,  and  who  are  now  in  advance  of  us  with  their  families.    We 
shall  overtake  them  to-morrow.    I  do  not  think  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes'will  molest  us,  for  I  wrote  to  their  agent  and  principal 
trader  some  weeks  sipce  that  I  was  going  to  the  Red  Cedar 
with  a  strong  force  of  Sioux,  but  that  the  latter  had  no  hostile 
intent  if  not  attacked.    Still  we  must  keep  a  bright  look-out, 
for  there  is  always  danger  of  surprise,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  war  parties  are  always  exceedingly  unwelcome  visiters. 
F.,  just  imagine  our  scalps  stretched  very  nicely  on  hoops,  be- 
decked with  paint  and  ribbons,  and  danced  around  by  these  sons 
and  daughters  of  Belial.    Pleasant  idea,  eh?' 
"  *  But  they  are  not  hostile  to  the  whites,  are  they?' 
M  *  On  the  contrary,  very  pleasant  and  hospitable  people  are 
these  Sacs  and  Foxes.    But  as  the  Indians  always  attack  at 
night,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  distinguish  a  few  shades  of  dif- 
ference in  colour,  and  like  poor  Tray  in  the  fable,  we  must  needs 
suffer  for  keeping  bad  company.    But,  F.,  our  scalps  are  as  yet 
where  nature  placed  them,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
great  danger  of  losing  them,  at  least  for  the  present.9 
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"  Fancy  us  now  to  have  arrived  safely  at  Eahn  Borindatak, 
or  River  of  the  Standing  Rock,  about  forty  miles  from  our 
starting  point,  having  pitched  our  skin  lodges,  or  wigwams,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Indian  encampment  The  carts  are  unloaded, 
the  horses  secured,  and  our  party  having  placed  carefully  aside 
their  arms  and  hunting  accoutrements,  are  making  preparations 
for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  inner  man.  Kettles  and  other 
cooking  utensils  are  much  in  requisition,  and  as  hunter  after 
hunter  arrives,  laden  with  venison,  dainty  and  well-flavoured, 
the  choice  parts  are  selected  and  *  done  up'  in  every  variety  of 
form.  Such  performances  were  now  witnessed  in  the  gastro- 
nomic line,  as  would  greatly  have  excited  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  your  dwellers  in  cities*  Supper  ended,  the  Indian 
pipe,  with  its  long  stem,  was  duly  lighted,  and  passed  from  one 
to  the  other,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Sioux,  until  all  had 
smoked  to  their  heart's  content.  In  the  cart,  which  was  in 
charge  of  George,  the  Canadian,  I  had  observed  an  old  and  dirty 
blanket,  which  enveloped  something  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and 
which  was  tied  with  numerous  cords.  My  curiosity  was  excited 
to  learn  what  were  its  contents.  George  was  desired  to  bring 
the  parcel,  which  he  did  with  manifest  reluctance,  and  it  was 
only  when  ordered  in  a  stern  tone  to  undo  it,  that  he  be&an  to 
detach  the  many  strings.  When  the  folds  of  the  blanket  were 
unrolled,  the  head  of  a  keg,  which  might  contain  a  couple  of 
gallons,  displayed  itself. 

"  *  What  have  you  got  in  that  keg,  you  rascal  ?  You  have 
not  dared  to  bring  liquor  in  direct  violation  of  orders,  have  you? 

"  «  C'est  de  la  m&tecine,'  quoth  George. 

" '  Medicine — what,  two  gallons  of  medicine !  Out  with  the 
bung,  and  let  me  taste  it'  After  sundry  contortions  of  visage, 
and  apparently  vain  efforts,  the  stopper  was  at  length  extracted, 
and  I  found  that  the  keg  contained  good  old  fourth  proof  cogniac 
brandy. 

"  *  Is  this  your  medicine,  you  scoundrel  V 

"  *  Monsieur  je  suis  sujet  d'etre  malade.  II  n'y  a  point  d'autre 
chose  qu'il  me  fait  du  bien.'  (The  scamp  had  never  been  a 
moment  sick  in  his  life.)  I  raised  the  keg  to  pour  out  the  con- 
tents, but  poor  George  gave  me  such  an  appealing  look,  half 
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distressed,  half  comical,  that  I  laid  it  down  again.  After  all,  it 
was  not  a  bad  idea  to  have  a  little  *  creature  comfort9  with  us. 

" '  Well,  take  it  and  roll  it  up  again,  and  be  careful  that  you 
neither  get  sick,  nor  take  any  of  that  medicine,  without  my  per- 
mission/ The  keg  disappeared,  and  the  contents  were  of  much 
benefit  to  us  weeks  after  this. 

"  •  Come,  boys,  we  must  make  an  early  start :  let  us  turn  in.* 
The  blankets  were  spread  out,  our  Indian  visiters  politely  invited 
us  to  go  home  to  their  lodges,  and  the  party  were  soon  dozing. 
The  last  words  I  recollected  to  have  heard  issued  from  the  lips 
of  our  friend  W.— '  Sacr£  sauvages  comme  ils  chantent  mal.' 
This  was  our  first  encampment  with  the  Tndians — 7th  Oct 

"  We  were  on  the  move  betimes  in  the  morning,  the  elderly 
men  of  the  Indians  taking  the  lead.  There  were  between  forty 
and  fifty  families,  each  of  which  was  provided  with  at  least  one 
horse.  Not  only  were  these  heavily  laden,  but  the  married,  and 
some  of  the  single  women,  carried  burdens  which  few  white 
men  could  have  borne  for  any  considerable  distance.  Some  of 
the  more  delicate  and  cherished  of  the  damsels  were  exempt 
from  carrying  packs,  and  were  only  required  to  take  charge  of 
the  horses.  Thus  we  went  along,  extended  over  a  mile  of 
prairie,  the  old  women  scolding,  the  children  screaming,  the 
numberless  dogs  howling  and  barking,  while  the  younger  of  the 
men  were  scattered  here  and  there,  cracking  their  wild  jokes  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  women,  old  and  young.  It  is  customary 
when  travelling  in  this  way  to  stop  at  the  end  of  every  three  or 
four  miles,  when  the  loads  of  the  horses  are  cast  off,  and  a  few 
moments'  rest  is  allowed  them.  When  the  second  pause  is  made, 
the  deer  hunters,  composed  of  the  young  and  middle-aged  men, 
divest  themselves  of  all  superfluous  clothing,  and  leaving  the 
main  body  to  pursue  the  route,  they  scatter  over  the  prairie,  and 
seek  the  points  of  wood,  and  other  covers  where  the  deer  lie 
concealed.  What  is  called  still-hunting  among  our  frontiers-men 
is  not  practised  among  the  tribes.  They  plunge  into  the  thickets 
at  full  speed,  and  when  a  deer  is  roused  from  its  hiding-place  his 
escape  is  almost  impossible,  for  if  unsuccessful  by  the  first  shot, 
he  can  proceed  in  no  direction  without  running  the  gauntlet  of 
the  outlyers,  who  skirt  the  prairies  in  all  quarters.    When  there 
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is  snow  on  the  ground  an  entirely  different  course  is  pursued, 
and  one,  I  believe,  that  is  only  practised  by  the  Sioux  and  some 
other  of  the  northwestern  Indians.  A  single  hunter  will  pursue 
a  deer  until  he  finds  that  the  trail  tends  towards  a  thicket,  or 
other  cover,  when  instantly  abandoning  the  track,  he  makes  a 
large  circle  round  to  ascertain  that  the  animal  has  not  passed 
through.  Being  satisfied  on  this  point,  he  continues  to  run  round 
the  thicket,  making  as  much  cracking  of  branches  as  possible, 
and  gradually  contracting  the  circle  until  he  can  perceive  the 
deer  in  its  hiding  place,  and  is  sufficiently  near  to  be  certain  of 
his  aim.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  animal  to  escape,  unless  the  hunter  stops,  or  looking  too 
eagerly,  catches  the  eye  of  the  destined  victim.  He  may  diminish 
the  distance  until  within  ten  yards  of  the  deer,  if  experienced  in 
this  mode  of  hunting.  All,  however,  must  be  arranged  for  a 
quick  aim  when  a  stop  is  made,  for  no  time  is  to  be  lost  then. 
The  lightning  is  hardly  quicker  than  the  movements  of  a  deer, 
when  conscious  that  he  is  discovered. 

"  Three  of  us  commenced  hunting  to-day,  and  continued  to 
do  so  regularly.  Taking  my  dogs  with  me,  I  struck  out  on 
horseback  in  a  direction  different  from  that  in  which  the  main 
body  of  the  hunters  had  gone.  When  at  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  miles  from  camp,  I  followed  along  the  bed  of  a  small  stream, 
and  presently  the  dogs  started  a  huge  buck,  but  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  me  for  a  certain  aim.  Recollecting  that  a  large 
ravine  made  up  almost  at  a  right  angle  with  the  rivulet,  I  put 
spurs  to  my  horse,  and  hastened  to  place  myself  in  ambush  at 
its  head,  hoping,  rather  than  expecting,  that,  the  deer  would  seek 
the  open  prairie  in  that  direction.  I  had  just  time  to  place  my 
horse  in  a  cover,  and  plunge  into  the  long  grass  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine,  when  the  magnificent  antlers  of  the  buck  rose  in  re- 
lief against  the  sky ;  as  he  came  bounding  along  up  the  ascent, 
the  wolf-dogs  close  upon  him,  gave  slight  reason  to  fear  the 
eventual  escape  of  the  fugitive.  You  are  mine,  thought  I ;  but  for 
once  I  *  reckoned  without  mine  host'  The  animal  was  now 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  me,  when  a  stream  of  smoke  and 
flame  issued  from  the  grass  near  him,  and  then  another,  and  ano* 
her,  as   three  guns  were  discharged  at  him  in  quick  succession. 
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Still  he  maintained  his  gallant  course  unhurt,  his  flag  waving  in 
the  air.  r  It  is  still  for  me  to  lower  that '  sintay-skah,'  (anglice, 
white  tail,)  I  said  to  myself,  as  he  came  on  like  the  wind.  My 
eye  already  ranged  along  the  barrel  of  my  trusty  rifle — my 
finger  just  touched  the  fatal  trigger,  when,  alas !  for  the  vain 
hopes  of  man,  a  gun  was  discharged  within  twenty  yards  of  me, 
and  the  noble  buck 

"  *  Feels  the  quick  shot  its  gushing  bosom  smite, 
Just  when  he  seeks  to  ease  his  tiring  flight, 
And  ere  his  glance  could  tell  the  ball  is  sped, 
finds  the  cold  sod  his  blood-encrimson*d  bed ;' 

and  a  tall  Indian  leaped  from  his  cover,  giving  the  shrill  and  loud 
whoop  which  is  the  invariable  signal  of  success.  Do  tell  me 
what  you  would  have  done,  •  tall  son  ot  York,'  if  you  had  been 
placed  in  a  like  predicament  7  Would  you  not  have  served  the 
red-skinned  devil  as  he  had  served  the  buck  1  I  verily  believe 
that  some  such  idea  flitted  through  my  mind,  but  if  so,  it  was  for 
a  single  instant  only,  when  crestfallen,  and  mortified,  I  called  in 
my  dogs,  and  waiving  my  right  to  a  portion  of  the  spoil,  rode 
indignantly  away,  determining  that  thereafter  I  would  endeavour 
to  keep  out  of  the  range  of  these  spoilers  of  good  sport  No  one 
could  have  dreamed  that  there  was  one  of  the  rascals  within 
miles  of  the  spot.  But  '  Spirit,'  entre  nous,  I  have  had  my  re* 
venge  for  this  many  a  time  since  that  day,  for  I  have  dropped  both 
elk  and  deer,  when  I  knew  that  there  were  quick  eyes  and  ready 
hands  close  by,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  an  uncertain  aim  on 
my  part;  and  then  I  have  thought  of  the  buck,  and  felt  some  sort 
of  sympathy  for  the  poor  disappointed  imps,  even  while  I  laughed 
outright  at  their  defeat 

"  There  is  one  consolation  to  a  hungry  man  when  hunting  with 
the  Western  Indians.  The  individual  who  kills  an  animal  is  en- 
titled to  the  skin  and  a  portion  of  the  flesh  only,  the  remainder 
being  divided  among  those  who  have  been  less  successful  This 
rule  is  invariably  carried  out,  and  it  is  well  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement exists,  otherwise  the  families  of  the  less  skilful  hunters 
would  often  suffer.  The  moment  an  elk  or  deer  is  brought  to  the 
ground,  the  successful  marksman,  if  there  are  others  in  company, 
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gives  himself  no  farther  trouble,  but  betakes  himself  to  his  pipe. 
Meanwhile,  the  carcass  is  stripped  of  its  hide,  and  equitably  di- 
vided by  his  companions. 

"  I  returned  to  camp  moody  and  discontented,  for  I  was  not  then 
sufficiently  practised  in  the  usages  of  a  hunting  party,  to  bear 
with  much  philosophy  that  another  should  reap  the  fruits  of  my 
labour.  My  comrades  had  not  been  more  successful,  which  did 
not  grieve  me  much.  A  large  bear  was  brought  in,  which  is  the 
first  that  has  been  killed  as  yet,  and  we  did  ample  justice  to  his 
remains. 

"  One  lodge  was,  as  usual,  filled  with  Indians  in  the  evening, 
who  made  it  a  point  to  assemble  there  to  recount  the  adventures 
of  the  day.  The  strapping  fellow  who  killed  my  deer  came 
also,  and  had  some  inclination  to  create  a  laugh  at  my  expense, 
by  relating  his  story;  but  he  very  soon  perceived  that  it  would 
not  answer,  and  prudently  changed  the  subject  After  the  de- 
parture of  our  visiters,  I  told  my  companions  what  had  befallen 
me.  George,  who  was  standing  by,  turned  away,  muttering, 
1  Vous  aurez  dfi  tuer  le  barbare.* 
"On  the  13th  the  first  elk  was  killed. 

"The  15th  was  a  glorious  day.  I  killed  a  large  stag,  and  al- 
though few  of  the  party  went  to  hunt,  seventeen  deer  were 
brought  in. 

"In  the  evening  we  held  a  council,  and  determined  to  leave  the 
Canadians  with  W.,  to  proceed  with  the  Indians,  while  the  rest  of 
us,  four  in  number,  would  strike  out  to  the  westward,  to  get  among 
buffalo,  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  main  body  at  the  Red 
Cedar  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  we  started  on  horseback,  taking  with  us  our  three  led 
horses,  which  had  hitherto  seen  no  service,  and  relying  on  our 
guns  for  food.  We  travelled  rapidly  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  we  espied  three  large  elk  feeding  along  the  borders  of  a 
small  streajn.  Cautiously  retracing  our  steps,  until  covered  by  a 
grove  of  small  oaks,  a  moment  sufficed  for  securing  the  horses, 
and  stripping  ourselves  for  the  chase.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  experienced  Jack,  we  ran  about  half  a  mile  in  a  stooping 
posture,  until  we  reached  a  ridge  from  which  the  stags  could  be 
distinctly  seen.  There  was  now  no  other  method  of  approach  than 
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to  crawl,  serpent-like,  down  the  hill  in  front  of  our  destined  vie- 
tims ;  and  with  so  much  skill  was  this  effected,  that  proverbially 
quick-sighted  as  these  animals  are,  we  were  not  discovered* 

"  After  proceeding  about  five  hundred  yards  in  this  manner,  and 
having  passed  through  a  quagmire  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  of 
which  we  reaped  the  full  benefit,  we  found  ourselves  within  seventy- 
five  yards  of  the  game,  when  Jack,  fearing  to  venture  a  nearer 
approach,  signified  his  readiness  to  fire.  Ranging  up  alongside  of 
him,  each  singled  out  one  for  slaughter.  Aleck  dropped  one  in 
his  tracks,  I  missed  with  my  first  barrel  (my  rifle  had  been  left  at 
camp  as  unfit  for  buffalo  hunting,)  but  the  second  told  true  atone 
hundred  and  twenty  yards.  The  wounded  stag  ran  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  another  shot  brought  him  to  the  ground.  The  third 
was  severely  wounded  by  Jack,  but  escaped,  as  we  did  not  trouble 
ourselves  to  follow  him.  We  selected  a  few  pounds  of  the  flesh 
of  each  of  the  animals  we  had  killed,  and  securing  the  marrow- 
bones as  a  matter  of  course,  we  returned  to  the  spot  where  the 
horses  had  been  left,  and  encamped.  Our  tent  was  *  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven/  but  we  cared  little  for  any  other.  Our  meal 
finished,  and  the  pipe  passed  round,  we  spread  our  blankets,  and 
enjoyed  a  sound  nap  until  aroused  by  a  shout  from  Aleck,  about 
three  hours  after  midnight.  We  sprang  to  our  feet,  and  found 
that  there  was  indeed  no  time  to  be  lost  The  prairie  was  on 
fire  to  windward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  as  it  blew  a 
gale,  the  flames  were  coming  down  upon  us  with  fearful  rapidity. 
Oar  arrangements  were  made  without  delay,  the  horses  secured 
by  Lieut  F.  and  Jack,  while  Aleck  and  I  encircled  our  camp 
with  fire,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  This  was  scarcely  effected, 
when  the  flames  dashed  past  us  on  either  side  with  the  speed  of 
a  race-horse.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  magnificence  of  a  burn- 
ing prairie  at  night,  when  the  wind  blows  strongly.  The  whole 
horizon  appears  like  one  sheet  of  flame,  and  the  maddened  ele- 
ment, with  its  loud  roar,  and  fantastic  shapes,  curling  and  leaping 
hither  and  thither,  is  well  calculated  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart 
of  the  boldest,  if  unaccustomed  to  the  incidents  and  dangers 
of  a  prairie  life.  Wo  to  the  unfortunate  voyageur  who  loses 
his  presence  of  mind  under  such  circumstances,  or  who  is  un- 
provided with  means  to  kindle  a  flame  forthwith.    The  speed 
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of  old  White-nose  himself  would  not  avail  to  save  him  from  the 
horrible  fate  of  a  death  by  fire.  The  next  day  we  proceeded  on 
over  a  burned  and  blackened  prairie,  until  noon,  when  one  of 
Jack's  horses  gave  out,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  poor 
animal  a  prey  to  the  wolves.  To  crown  all,  our  friend  Jack, 
though  a  good  fellow,  and  as  brave  as  a  lion,  gave  evidence  that 
he  had  much  overrated  his  knowledge  of  the  country.  He  con- 
fessed his  ignorance  of  the  direction  we  should  pursue ;  so  after 
consulting  together,  we  agreed  to  encamp  in  a  small  grove  of 
poplars  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie.  One  thing  was  inevitable: 
our  horses  were  too  weak  and  exhausted  to  allow  us  to  hope  we 
could  reach  the  buffalo  grounds;  we  therefore  determined  to  strike 
out  to  the  eastward,  that  we  might,  if  possible,  fall  in  with  our 
party.  Next  morning  we  pushed  on  at  a  brisk  rate,  and  travelled 
about  twenty-five  miles,  when  we  found  ourselves  on  the  bank  of  a 
creek,  which  Jack  immediately  recognised  as  a  branch  of  the  Lit- 
tle Red  Cedar.  He  assured  us  that  the  route  of  the  main  body 
would  necessarily  lie  near  this  spot ;  we  therefore  encamped  here 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  Indians.  Four  days  we  remained,  and 
meanwhile  our  success  in  hunting  was  any  thing  but  flattering, 
the  woods  being  so  scanty  that  no  deer  were  to  be  found,  and  al- 
though sigqs  of  elk  were  abundant,  with  all  our  vigilance  and  in- 
dustry none  of  these  animals  could  be  fallen  in  with.  We  had  al- 
ready been  one  day  without  food,  and  }>egan  to  think  it  was  high 
time  to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  We  concluded  to  wait  one  day 
longer,  and  all  of  us  issued  forth  early  to  hunt,  determined  to  do 
or  die.  Jack  alone  was  successful,  having  come  across  an  old 
stag  which  he  killed.  Tough  and  difficult  of  mastication  as  we 
found  his  flesh,  it  was  disposed  of  with  much  go&L 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  discharged  my  gun  at  a  bird  which  was 
hovering  over  our  camp,  and  the  report  was  succeeded  by  the 
arrival  of  my  Indian  comrade,  the  '  Whistling  Wind.'  He  in- 
formed me  that  the  party  were  encamped  at  some  miles  distance, 
and  that  he  had  visited  the  stream  where  he  found  us  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  were  any  traces  of  beaver  along  its  banks. 
We  feasted  him  on  stag  flesh,  which  he  ate  out  of  respect  for  us, 
as  he  afterwards  assured  me  he  had  never  eaten  any  thing  so  ill- 
flavoured  in  his  life.  We  kept  him  with  us  during  the  night,  and 
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early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  we  moved  off  under  his 
direction  in  search  of  the  main  body.  They  had  continued  their 
route,  and  we  did  not  come  up  with  them  until  they  had  pitched 
their  lodges  on  the  border  of  a  large  wood,  through  which  ran  a 
beautiful  rivulet,  a  branch,  as  the  Indians  stated,  of  the  main  Red 
Cedar.  By  way  of  satisfying  the  suspicions  that  we  had  not 
suffered  for  lack  of  provant,  we  had  loaded  our  led  horses  with 
portions  of  the  old  stag's  carcass, — but  mark  the  result !  As  soon 
as  it  was  announced  that  we  had  lost  one  of  our  horses,  it  was 
more  than  intimated  by  some  of  the  party  that  necessity  had 
forced  us  to  slaughter  the  poor  animal  for  food.  This  charge 
made  us  all  very  indignant,  as  you  may  well  suppose.  The£ 
report  was  spread  through  the  camp,  and  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren assembled  to  examine  the  flesh  we  had  brought  with  us, 
many  of  whom  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  roundly  that  no  stag 
had  ever  borne  that  meat  on  his  bones;  and  I  must  confess  that 
it  did  resemble  horse-beef  somewhat  There  are  those  to  this 
day  who  are  uncharitable  enough  to  believe  that  we  did  thus 
barbarously  dispose  of  Jack's  poor  charger. 

"  We  were  welcomed  to  the  camp  by  W.  and  the  Canadians, 
who  were  rejoiced  to  see  us.  They  had  been  well  supplied  with 
venison  after  our  departure,  and  had  waxed  fat,  while,  a«  con- 
traire,  we  looked  as  if  we  had  been  feasting  on  lean  kine,  if,  in- 
deed, we  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  even  that 

"  Here  a  mortification  awaited  us.  '  On  the  very  day  which 
had  witnessed  our  separation  from  the  main  party,  twenty-eight 
men,  with  their  families,  diverged  also  from  the  route  to  the  Red 
Cedar,  declaring  they  would  proceed  no  further,  and  turned  their 
steps  towards  Pine  Island,  a  large  forest  lying  in  the  forks  of  the 
Riviere  aux  Embarras.  We  now  found  ourselves  with  only  thirty 
men,  whites  included,  on  the  borders  of  the  neutral  ground,  and 
in  the  very  route  usually  taken  by  war  parties.  There  was  but 
one  course  to  pursue,  which  was  for  the  Indians  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  from  that  dangerous  neighbourhood,  while  the 
rest  of  us  should  direct  our  course  eastward,  so  as  to  strike  the 
Mississippi  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  where 
it  was  necessary  that  I  should  go  on  business.  Calling  the 
Indians  together,  I  explained  to  them  that  they  should  forthwith 
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return,  as  we  were  now  too  few  in  number  to  make  a  successful 
resistance  if  attacked  by  a  strong  party  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 
They  listened  very  intently  to  my  exhortation,  and  after  consult- 
ing together  a  few  moments,  they  replied  as  follows : — 

"  *  We  know  our  people  4cted  badly  in  deserting  you,  and  we 
are  ashamed  of  it  They  wished  us  to  go  back  with  them,  but 
we  would  not  consent.  We  will  not  now  return  to  be  laughed 
•  at,  and  told  that  we  were  afraid  of  our  enemies.  If  we  are 
attacked,  we  will  defend  ourselves  as  long  as  possible.  As  you 
are  obliged  to  go  to  Prairie  du  Chien  with  a  portion  of  your 
party,  all  we  wish  you  to  do  is  to  return  from  that  place  as  soon 
as  possible.  Meanwhile,  leave  Aleck,  W.,  and  one  man  with  us, 
and  we  will  go  on  to  the  main  river  and  hunt,  as  we  promised 
you.9  As  I  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  insist,  and  Aleck  and 
W.  expressed  their  readiness  to  remain  until  my  return,  Lieut 
F.,  Jack,  and  myself,  made  preparations  for  our  departure  the 
next  day,  taking  with  us  two  of  the  Canadians,  with  one  cart 
We  told  our  friends  that  we  would  proceed  in  advance  of  them, 
along  the  small  branch  of  the  Cedar  some  fifty  miles,  and  that  if 
any  signs  of  a  war  party  were  visible,  we  would  set  fire  to  the 
prairie  as  a  warning  to  them ;  and  I  assured  them  that  I  would 
not  be  absent  more  than  twenty  days  at  the  utmost  On  the 
morrow,  after  bidding  adieu  to  our  companions,  we  started  off  to 
make  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  Mississippi  river,  which  we 
judged  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant 

"  Bright  and  beautiful  was  the  day  which  witnessed  our  depar- 
ture for  the  Mississippi.  The  frost  which  covered  the  prairie 
glittered  in  the  morning  sun,  its  particles  giving  back  his  glorious 
light,  as  if  reflected  from  myriads  of  diamonds.  The  few  trees 
which  checkered  the  plain  were  stripped  of  their  leafy  covering ; 
no  *  feathered  songsters  ushered  in  the  morn ;'  all  vestige  of  sum- 
mer had  departed ;  and  yet,  I  repeat,  bright  and  beautiful  was 
the  day.  The  keen  air  braced  the  body  while  it  invigorated  the 
spirit,  and  all  thoughts  of  danger  were  dispelled  as  we  proceeded 
rapidly  on  our  journey. 

"  Following  the  small  branch  of  the  Red  Cedar,  which  we 
struck  a  few  miles  from  the  Sioux  Camp,  we  continued  our 
route  until  evening,  having  travelled  upwards  of  thirty  miles. 
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Game  was  extremely  abundant.  Deer  were  to  be  seen  at  all 
times  of  the  day,  standing  in  groups  of  three,  four,  or  half  a 
dozen,  gazing  at  us  without  much  alarm,  these  solitudes  having 
long  been  undisturbed  by  the  visits  of  the  hunter.  Having  a 
small  quantity  of  fresh  meat  on  hand,  and  not  caring  by  the  re* 
port  of  fire-arms  to  betray  our  presence  to  any  war-party  which 
might  be  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  resisted  all  temptation 
to  Jurat,  and  were  at  least  guiltless  of  being  the  first  to  break  in* 
upon  the  peace  of  these  innocent  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness. 

"  The  ensuing  day,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  we  descried 
an  immense  bear,  making  iiis  way  rapidly  towards  a  dense 
thicket  in  the  prairie.  Jack  and  myself  being  some  hundred 
yards  in  advance  of  Lieut  F.  and  the  two  Canadians,  called  out 
to  them  to  continue  their  course  along  the  stream,  and  not  at- 
tempting to  follow  the  bear  (being  well  acquainted  with  the  ha- 
bits of  these  animals),  we  rode  at  full  speed  to  the  opposite  end 
of  the  grove,  and  stationed  ourselves  some  distance  apart  on  ele- 
vated points  in  the  plain,  waiting  very  patiently  for  his  exit  from 
the  coven  Meanwhile  other  tenants  of  the  thicket,  disturbed  by. 
the  appearance  of  the  monster,  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  many 
opportunities  were  afforded  us  of  a  shot  at  a  passing  deer.  But 
such  small  game  had  now  no  charms  for  us,  as  we  had  determined 
upon  being  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  Bruin's  carcass.  All  our 
precautions  against  war  parties  were  forgotten  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  and  I  much  doubt  whether  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  band  of  red-skins  would  have  distracted  our  attention. 
Long  we  kept  our  posts,  when  Japk,  who  was  on  higher  ground, 
and  much  nearer  the  large  prairie  than  I  was,  started  suddenly 
at  full  speed,  and  disappeared  behind  the  hilL  I  was  soon  upon 
his  trail,  and  mounting  the  ridge  which  be  had  just  quitted,  I  saw 
the  bear  nearly  two  miles  away,  and  my  companion  apparently 
intent  upon  heading  him  off  from  a  large  body  of  timber  in  the 
distance,  to  which  he  was  hastening.  A  single  coup  (Faril  satis- 
fied me  as  to  the  course  I  should  pursue.  With  a  much  better 
and  fleeter  steed  than  Jack  possessed,  and  one  accustomed  to  the 
chase  of  the  buffalo,  I  made  directly  towards  the  fugitive,  confi- 
dent of  the  powers  of  the  noble  animal  I  bestrode.  Fast  and 
furious  was  the  race.    John  Gilpin's  was  a  fool  to  it    We  occu- 
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pied  about  the  same  relative  positions  as  the  parties  in  the  trian- 
gular duel  so  well  described  in  Peter  Simple.  Jack  was  off  to 
my  right,  bent  upon  doing  the  beast's  business  before  I  could 
come  up,  while  I  was  equally  desirous  to  circumvent  him,  and 
Bruin,  forming  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  was  quite  as  anxious  to 
baffle  us  both.  I  gained  very  fast  upon  thg  latter,  when  he  turned 
his  counte  along  a  small  stream  which  ran  through  the  prairie, 
and  which  enabled  me  to  pursue  a  direction  nearly  parallel  Jo 
his  own*  This  soon  brought  me  up  abreast  of  him,  but  con- 
cealed from  his  view  by  the  banks  of  the  rivulet's  side.  Pre- 
pared for  closer  contact,  I  dashed  down  upon  the  beast,  not  being 
discovered  until  within  a  hundred  yards.  He  strained  every  nerve 
to  outstrip  the  horse,  but  in  vain.  When  sufficiently  near,  I  gave 
him  the  contents  of  one  of  my  barrels,  which  wounded  him  se- 
verely, and  materially  diminished  his  speed.  My  other  barrel 
missed  fire,  and  I  was  busily  engaged  in  replacing  the  percussion 
cap  which  had  fallen  off,  the  bridle  rein  being  thrown  loosely  on 
the  neck  of  my  horse,  who  retained  his  position  close  to  the  fugi- 
tive, when  the  monster,  with  a  ferocious  growl,  and  a  most  am- 
ple display  of  ivory,  made  a  dash  at  us ;  the  horse  leaped  aside, 
the  saddle  partly  turned,  and  for  a  single  instant  there  was  quite 
a  probability  that  Hal  would  be  transferred  to  a  seat  upon  the 
back  of  the  wrong  *  critter/  With  some  difficulty  I  recovered 
my  equilibrium,  when  I  perceived  Jack  peering  cautiously  over  a 
hill  hard  by,  apparently  watching  our  rencontre  with  much  sang 
jrvid.  To  make  sure  of  our  prey,  I  drove  him  towards  my  com- 
panion, who,  by  a  shot  through  the  heart,  brought  him  stone  dead 
to  the  ground.  I  have  seen  many  of  these  animals  in  my  time, 
but  never  one  to  match  this  one  for  size.  He  would  have  well 
compared  with  the  '  Big  Bar  of  Arkansas'  himself. 

"  Having  loaded  our  horses  with  meat,  we  started  on  foot  with 
a  faint  hope  that  we  might  yet  reach  the  camp.  But  a  bright 
day  was  followed  by  a  cloudy  night,  and  no  friendly  star  ap- 
pearing to  guide  us  on  our  course,  we  soon  halted  and  passed  the 
night  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie,  with  no  fire  to  enable  us  to  cook 
any  portion  of  our  spoil,  or  to  warm  our  chilled  bodies.  .  About 
midnight  a  cold  rain  drenched  us  to  the  skin,  and  our  old  horse- 
blanket,  which  was  the  extent  of  our  covering,  proved  utterly  in- 
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sufficient  to  make  us  comfortable.  Thus  wet,  cold,  and  hungry, 
we  passed  a  miserable  night,  the  most  so  that,  in  all  my  manifold 
wanderings,  I  ever  experienced.  At  the  first  appearance  of  dawn» 
we  replaced  the  burdens  upon  our  horses,  and  after  a  tramp  of  a 
few  miles,  we  succeeded  in  finding  our  companions,  who  had 
been  rendered  very  uneasy  by  our  long  absence. 

"After  having  devoured  several  pounds  of  fresh  meat  to  compen- 
sate for  our  long  fast,  Jack  and  I  again  set  out  on  foot  to  look  for 
an  old  trail  which  led  to  the  Mississippi  from  Rock's  old  wintering- 
ground.     Not  having  been  travelled  for  twelve  years,  we  enter* 
tained  very  slight  hopes  of  being  able  to  discover,  or  at  any  rate  to 
guide  our  course  by  this  traiL  We  ascended  a  hill  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  camp  to  reconnoitre  the  country  around.    Arrived  at  its 
summit,  we  both  started  back  as  if  an  adder  had  stung  us.    Here 
were  the  fresh  traces  of  two  horses.    The  riders  had  dismounted, 
and  one  had  ascended  a  tree,  and  looked  directly  down  into  our 
camp  not  half  an  hour  before.    After  apparently  satisfying  them- 
selves as  to  who  we  were,  they  made  sundry  marks  upon  the 
bark  of  the  tree  with  red  paint,  which  Jack,  being  perfectly  con- 
versant with  the  Indian  hieroglyphics,  readily  interpreted.    They 
were  the  signs  which  denoted  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large 
war  party,  of  which  the  horsemen  were  the  scouts.    It  was 
quite  evident  that  the  party  had  perceived  the  smoke  arising 
from    the  fires  kindled  in  the    prairie    two    or    three    days 
before  our  departure  by  some  of  the  Sioux,  and  the  two  decouv- 
renrs  had  been  despatched  to  ascertain  how  these  fires  originated. 
Perceiving  our  camp,  they  had,  doubtless,  taken  it  for  granted 
that  we  had  set  fire  to  the  grass,  and  had  returned  to  give  infor- 
mation.   We  did  not  know  what  might  be  the  result  of  the  visit, 
and  after  finding  the  faint  traces  of  a  trail,  which  we  determined 
to  follow  as  far  as  possible,  we  returned  to  our  friends,  not  in  the 
most  pleasant  frame  of  mind  imaginable.    We  all  knew  from 
experience  that  a  war  party  were  not  to  be  trusted,  for  even  if 
our  scalps  were  left  on  our  heads,  we  should  without  doubt  be 
subjected,  in  case  we  met  with  them,  to  insult  of  every  kind,  and 
to  pillage,  unless,  indeed,  we  should  choose  to  run  the  hazard  of  a 
battle  with  a  vastly  superior  force,  which  would  inevitably  end 
in  the  destruction  of  us  all.    Occupied  with  these  reflections, 
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none  of  us  slept  very  soundly  that  night,  and  our  arms  were  all 
kept  ready  for  use  in  case  of  sudden  need.  The  night  passed, 
however,  without  any  alarm,  and  we  were  early  on  the  move  in 
the  morning. 

44 1  must  here  relate  an  incident  which  occurred  yesterday, 
during  my  absence  from  camp,  which  I  intended  to  pass  over, 
but  really  it  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  One  of  the  party,  (I  promised 
his  name  should  not  appear  in  the  '  Spirit/)  after  our  departure 
went  out  in  the  skirts  of  the  woods  to  get  a  shot  at  a  deer.  He 
had  not  proceeded  far,,  when  out  walked  four  deer  within  thirty 
yards  of  him,  plodding  leisurely  along,  probably  little  dreaming 
that  danger  was  nigh.  He  forgot  that  he  had  a  gun  at  first,  but 
presenting  his  double  barrel  to  his  shoulder,  he  took,  as  he  said, 
a  deadly  aim  at  a  large  buck. 

" '  And  did  you  not  drop  him  in  his  tracks  at  that  distance?9  I 
inquired,  as  I  was  about  to  order  the  Canadians  to  go  in  search  of 
the  meat 

44  *  I  did  not  fire,'  answered  he.  4  To  tell  you  the  truth,  so  soon 
as  I  had  taken  aim,  and  was  about  to  touch  the  trigger,  in  step- 
ped another  deer  between  me  and  the  object  upon  which  I  had 
drawn  a  bead.  This  was  several  times  repeated,  and  so  discon- 
certed me  that  I  did  not  shoot,  and  the  deer  got  clear  off/  What 
think  you  of  this,  *  Spirit,'  in  the  way  of  deer-hunting  ? 

44  With  much  difficulty  we  followed  the  general  direction  of  the 
blind  trail,  which  could  only  be  seen  at  long  and  irregular  inter- 
vals. We  had  travelled  a  few  miles  only,  when  we  discovered 
an  Indian  horseman  to  emerge  from  the  bushes,  and  upon  per- 
ceiving us  he  started  at  full  speed  as  if  to  evade  us.  Struck  with 
the  idea  that  this  must  be  one  of  the  scouts  who  had  the  day  pre* 
vious  overlooked  our  camp,  I  called  loudly  to  him  to  stop,  but 
this  only  increased  his  efforts  to  keep  out  of  our  way.  One  of 
the  men  mounted  a  led  horse  and  followed  him,  but  he  was  soon 
brought  up  by  an  impassable  swamp,  and  forced  to  abandon  the 
pursuit  Jack  had  only  a  few  moments  before  entered  a  thicket 
in  pursuit  of  a  deer,  into  which  the  Indian  dashed  at  an  incredi- 
ble rate.  We  continued  our  route,  when  presently  a  deer  rushed 
past  us  from  the  bushes,  which  I  brought  to  the  ground.  Imme- 
%        diately  thereupon  was  heard  from  the  thicket  a  succession  of 
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yells,  which  induced  Lieut.  F.  and  myself  to  proceed  with  all 
expedition  towards  it,  with  a  view  to  succour  our  companion  if 
engaged  in  personal  conflict  with  the  savage.  We  were  met  by 
Jack  in  company  with  two  Indians,  whom  I  at  once  recognised 
as  friendly  Winnebagoes.  What  was  the  cause  which  in- 
duced the  one  first  seen  to  avoid  our  company,  I  could  not 
muster  enough  of  their  jaw-breaking  dialect  to  inquire.  We 
were  politely  requested  by  thes£  worthies  to  accompany  them 
to  their  camp,  which  was  not  far  off,  where  they  made  us  to  un- 
derstand they  would  give  us  as  much  as  we  might  desire.  Jack 
wished  to  go,  and  I  was  tempted  also,  but  the  prairie  was  wet, 
and  our  horses  fatigued,  so  we  concluded  to  decline  the  invita- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that  it  was  well  for  us  that  we 
did  not  accept  the  hospitality  tendered  us  by  our  Winnebago  ac- 
quaintances. On  we  waded  through  the  wet  and  marshy  plain, 
a  few  miles  farther,  when  we  halted  at  a  fit  spot,  and  made  pre- 
parations for  passing  the  night  Hardly  had  the  process  of  camp- 
making  commenced,  when  from  the  Wjpnebago  lodges  was 
heard  a  heavy  discharge  of  fire-arms,  followed  by  a  whooping 
and  yelling  which  might  have  waked  the  dead.  These  sounds  soon 
ceased,  and  the  prairie  and  woodland  were  once  more  wrapped 
in  their  accustomed  silence.  There  was  much  conjecture  among 
us  as  to  the  cause  of  these  startling  outbreaks.  The  war-whoop 
was  plainly  to  be  distinguished,  but  it  was  supposed  by  all  of  us 
that  the  Winnebago  young  men  had,  as  usual,  upon  returning 
from  the  hunt,  discharged  their  pieces,  and  with  the  love  of  mis- 
chief peculiar  to  the  young  red-skins,  had  shouted  with  a  view 
to  frighten  the  women  and  children.  Having  thus  sagely  con- 
jectured, the  whole  matter  was  soon  forgotten. 

"  We  learned  a  few  days  after  this,  however,  that  the  camp 
to  which  we  had  been  invited,  was  attacked  a  very  short  time 
after  our  interview  with  the  two  Winnebagoes,  by  a  strong  party 
ef  Foxes,  and  twenty-two  individuals  slain.  The  greater  portion 
of  this  number  consisted  of  women  and  children,  as  the  men  were 
nearly  all  absent  on  a  deer  hunt  They  were  aware  that  a  war 
party  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  this  band  of  Winnebagoes  being 
related  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  by  marriage,  and  always  having 
lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  latter,  apprehended  no  danger,  and 
were  taken  entirely  by  surprise.  So  soon  as  this  infernal  deed  was 
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consummated,  and  the  victims  scalped,  the  Foxes  retreated  pre- 
cipitately to  their  own  country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  occur- 
rence, sad  as  it  was,  was  the  means  of  saving  our  small  band  of 
Sioux,  as  the  war  party  was  doubtless  formed  to  attack  the  Sioux 
if  to  be  found,  and  with  no  intention,  in  the  first  instance,  of  dis- 
turbing the  Winnebagoes. 

"  Long  and  toilsome  was  the  journey  to  the  Mississippi.  So 
much  rain  had  fallen  that  the  qpreams  were  overflowing  their 
banks,  and  over  each  it  became  necessary  to  construct  tempo- 
rary bridges  whereupon  to  cross  our  baggage.  George  (of  grog 
memory,)  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  had  ever  passed  by 
this  route,  and  having  done  so  on  one  occasion  a  dozen  years 
before,  he  pretended  to  recollect  all  about  it,  but  alas !  following 
his  directions  brought  us  into  numberless  scrapes.  On  the  third 
day  after  the  Winnebago  affair,  we  crossed  Turkey  River,  at  a 
point  very  near  the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Atkinson.  George 
asserted  that  this  stream  was  within  nine  miles  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  we  were  simple  #ough  to  believe  him.  So  Lieut  F.,  Jack, 
and  myself  left  on  horseback  early  in  the  morning,  expecting  to 
get  to  Prairie  du  Chien  long  before  sunset,  the  Canadians  being 
directed  to  follow  with  the  horse-carts  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. All  day  did  we  jog  along  at  a  brisk  rate,  hoping  every 
moment  to  gain  a  sight  of  the  '  great  river,9  and  as  often  disap- 
pointed. Two  hours  after  dark  we  found  ourselves  on  its  banks, 
some  five  or  six  miles  above  '  Painted  Rock9  where  we  expected 
to  come  out,  the  carts  being  of  course  far  in  the  rear.  We  laid 
down  by  a  very  poor  apology  for  a  fire,  without  food,  and  but  a 
blanket  among  us,  by  way  of  bedding.  We  did  is  well  as 
could  be  expected,  nevertheless,  and  after  a  tramp  over  rocks  and 
fallen  timber  the  next  morning,  we  reached  the  '  Painted  Rock.9 
The  Canadians  arrived  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  Hungry  as 
we  were  after  a  forty  hours'  fast,  a  portion  of  bear's  meat  was 
soon  in  the  kettle,  and  F.,  too  impatient  to  wait  until  it  was  pro- 
perly cooked,  went  to  work  upon  the  par-boiled  meat,  in  spite  of 
the  warnings  he  received  to  abstain.  Reader,  have  you  ever 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  make  a  hearty  meal  from  the  car- 
cass of  a  bear  or  coon,  which  some  unskilful  hand  had  placed 
before  you  ere  the  fire  had  done  its  work  thoroughly  T    If  so  you 
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can  pity  the  predicament  of  our  friend,  and  sympathize  in  his  suf- 
ferings. 

"Jack  F.  having  meanwhile  been  despatched  for  a  boat  to  the 
village,  it  arrived  about  midnight,  being  propelled  by  a  most  ob- 
streperous crew,  and  all  our  horses  and  effects  being  forthwith 
embarked,  we  were  in  a  couple  of  hours  safely  ensconced  in 
snug  quarters  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

"  Not  many  days  elapsed  before  Hal  was  once  more  on  his 
route  to  the  wilderness.  I  had  unfortunately  lost  my  tried  comr 
panions,  Lieut.  F.  and  Jack  F.,  who  remained  behind,  their 
business  not  permitting  them  to  return  with  me.  I  was  now 
accompanied  by  the  two  Canadians,  and  a  man  named  Reed, 
who  had  long  been  a  resident  of  this  region,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  of  the  Red  Cedar,  and  was  withal  noted  as  a 
rifle  shot  and  a  hunter.  The  second  day  we  approached  a  few 
deer,  who  were  feeding  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  Reed  and 
myself  each  .dropped  a  fine  buck.  These  furnished  us  with  fresh 
meat  sufficient  for  several  days,  so  that  being  provided  with 
provant,  we  travelled  on  most  industriously.  But  the  frosts  of 
November  were  already  skimming  the  streams  with  ice,  and  the 
water  being  still  very  high,  our  progress  was  by  no  means  rapid. 
The  frail  bridges  we  had  constructed  on  our  way  inwards  had 
been  all  swept  away,  and  much  time  was  consumed  in  felling 
trees  whereupon  to  cross  our  baggage.  Reed  and  myself  were 
necessarily  much  exposed  meanwhile  to  wind  and  weather,  but 
what  we  suffered  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  had  to 
be  endured  by  the  Canadians,  Gamelle  and  George.  At  each 
stream  it  was  necessary  that  these  poor  devils  should  plunge 
over  head  and  ears  into  the  water,  and  there  remain  swimming 
about  until  the  horses  and  carts  were  safely  crossed.  The  fine 
Mows  bore  it  all  without  a  murmur,  although  sure  am  I  that 
ordinary  men  would  have  sunk  under  such  hardships.  This 
race  of  men  alone  can  be  depended  on  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Fur  Trade  in  the  Far  West,  which  vocation  is,  as  you '  Spirit*  are 
aware,  at  best  most  perilous,  and  needs  the  exercise  of  more 
energy  in  overcoming  obstacles,  and  more  fortitude  in  suffering 
ills  and  privations,  than  that  of  any  other  occupation  upon 
earth.    The  Canadian  Frenchman  is  exactly  fitted  for  this  kind 
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of  life.  Vigilant,  faithful,  and  unrepining,  whether  the  weather 
be  cold  or  hot,  food  abundant  or  scanty,  the  song  of  the  voyageur 
is  ever  heard  to  dissipate  your  ennui;  and  only  do  not  deprive 
him  of  his  pipe  and  tobacco,  and  his  unflagging  spirits  and  merry 
voice  will  enliven  you  under  whatever  circumstances  of  discou- 
ragement 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  Reed  and  I  started 
ahead  of  the  carts,  to  look  out  for  game.  Arrived  upon  the 
border  of  a  wood  which  crowned  the  dividing  ridge  between 
two  of  the  small  streams,  we  observed  a  buck  and  a  doe  feeding 
in  a  thicket  of  hazel  at  a  few  hundred  yards'  distance.  Giving 
my  double  barrel  to  my  companion,  I  took  his  rifle,  and  ran  to 
get  a  shot  at  the  female,  which  was  of  very  remarkable  size. 
When  concealed  in  the  branches,  I  made  my  way  cautiously 
along,  until  near  enough  for  a  certain  shot,  and  the  rifle  was 
already  on  a  level  with  the  deer's  heart,  as  R.  discharged  his 
gun,  the  report  whereof  was  accompanied  rather  thfm  followed 
by  a  stentorian  exertion  of  his  voice,  which  could  have  been 
heard  for  miles  around,  and  which  filled  myself  and  the  two 
deer  with  equal  astonishment  and  dismay.  The  latter  hoisted 
their  white  flags,  and  fled  at  full  speed,  greeted  with  no  mes- 
senger from  the  deadly  weapon  which  I  held  in  my  hands.  The 
cause  of  alarm  was  soon  manifest,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  war 
party  of  red-skins,  as  I  feared,  but  of  a  large  black  bear,  which 
was  making  its  way  with  all  haste  towards  the  cover  in  which 
I  lay  perdu.  Recollecting  that  I  had  crossed  a  deer  trail  which 
led  through  it,  I  immediately  crawled  back,  and  ensconced 
myself  at  full  length  in  it  with  rifle  cocked.  I  had  scarcely 
gained  my  position  and  prepared  for  action  before  the  monster,' 
galloping  like  a  horse,  came  directly  along  the  trail,  and  when 
I  raised  and  levelled  my  piece,  he  was  not  six  feet  from  its 
muzzle.  Snap !  went  the  flint,  but  no  explosion  followed.  The 
impetus  of  the  animal  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  even  turn 
out  of  my  way,  but  brushed  past  so  near  my  person,  that  I  could 
have  saluted  his  ribs  with  a  hearty  kick,  if  such  a  step  could 
have  done  any  good.  Perhaps  also  a  sneaking  notion  that  pos- 
sessed me  that  Bruin  would  not  tamely  submit  to  so  wanton  an 
insult,  might  have  had  its  share  in  causing  me  to  refrain.    Snap ! 
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snap  1  snap !  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  the  infernal  rifle,  which 
no  persuasion  could  induce  to  go  off,  and  O !  that  I  should  live 
to  record  the  fact,  the  bear  got  away  safe  and  sound.  I  pursued 
him  until  he  reached  a  thick  coyer  of  great  extent,  into  which  I 
knew  it  would  be  useless  to  follow  him.  I  have  heard  of  sensible 
sportsmen  giving  the  preference  to  flint  guns,  but  like  Col.  Haw- 
ker and  our  Capt  Scott,  who  avow  such  preference,  I  believe  all 
use  those  on  the  percussion  principle  nevertheless.  Perhaps  they 
do  so  to  avoid  singularity.  Now,  my  opinion  (grounded  upon 
an  experience  of  more  than  half  a  score  of  years'  constant  use 
of  both  kinds)  is,  that  any  man  calling  himself  a  sportsman  who 
will  not  use  a  percussion,  when  he  can  procure  one,  in  lieu  of  a 
flint-lock  gun,  should  be  considered  a  fit  subject  for  a  commission 
de  lunatico,  and  forthwith  be  furnished  with  a  strait  jacket  at  the 
public  expense. 

"On  the  seventh  day  of  our  journeying,  we  met  with  two  of 
our  Sioux  friends,  who  were  hunting  at  least  twenty  miles  from 
their  camp.  They  informed  me  that  our  white  companions  who 
had  remained  behind  with  the-  Indians,  having  despaired  of  my 
rejoining  them  on  the  Red  Cedar,  had  determined  to  leave  for 
home  if  I  did  not  arrive  within  two  days.  We  pressed  on  there- 
fore  with  all  expedition,  and  found  a  letter  enclosed  in  bark  and 
appended  to  a  sapling  near  the  trail,  which  had  been  left  to 
apprise  me  of  the  intended  movements  of  our  company.  The 
next  day  we  reached  the  small  river  of  the  Red  Cedar  and 
encamped  on  its  bank,  within  three  miles  of  the  Sioux  fires. 
Presently  Alex.  F.  and  F.  came  rushing  along  at  a  furious  rate, 
almost  beside  themselves  with  joy  at  our  arrival.  I  had  been 
absent  from  them  twenty-eight  days,  which  made  ten  days  more 
than  I  anticipated  when  we  parted.  The  Sioux  were  dismayed 
when  I  informed  them  of  the  great  danger  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed  from  the  war  party  of  Foxes,  the  massacre  of  the 
Winnebagoes  having  taken  place  not  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
present  encampment.  They  had  seen  the  tracks  of  many  horses, 
but  supposed  them  to  belong  to  the  Winnebagoes. 

"  The  party  had  been  successful  in  their  hunts,  having  killed 
some  beaver  and  otter,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  deer.  Alex, 
had  distinguished  himself,  but  F.  never  gave  me  an  account  of  his 
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exploits,  so  that  I  could  only  conjecture  that  be  had  done  wonders. 
One  animal,  as  I  learned  from  the  Indians,  he  had  certainly  done 
the  business  for.  Going  along  very  cautiously  one  day  in  search 
of  deer,  he  saw  the  head  of  a  raccoon  in  the  grass,  at  which  he 
took  deadly  aim,  and  shot  him.  Heidst  no  time  in  securing  his 
prize,  when  lo  1  to  his  utter  confusion,  he  found  appended  to  the 
leg  of  the  coon  a  large  trap,  which  some  savage  had  set  to  catch 
an  otter.  At  this  unfortunate  juncture  up  came  the  owner  of  the 
trap,  and  found  our  friend  as  yet  undecided  whether  or  not  to 
appropriate  the  spoil.  The  story  in  an  hour  after  their  arrival  in 
the  camp  got  wind,  and  to  this  day  F.  is  bored  by  the  Indians 
about  his  raccoon. 

44  Alex,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  jaws  of  a  panther.  He 
had  killed  a  deer  near  a  dense  thicket,  when  a  female  panther 
who  had  her  young  therein,  rushed  upon  him.  As  she  made  her 
final  spring,  my  Boston,  as  powerful  and  brave  a  dog  as  ever 
lived,  seized  her  by  the  hinder  parts,  and  shook  her  furiously. 
She  turned  to  make  battle  with  her  assailant,  and  thereby  Alex, 
was  saved  from  severe  laceration,  if  not  instant  death.  Boston 
was  not  seriously  injured  in  the  fight,  and  when  one  of  the  young 
panthers  was  shot  immediately  afterwards  by  A.*  the  dog  seised 
it  without  hesitation,  and  put  a  speedy  end  to  its  sufferings. 

44  While  encamped  near  the  Indians,  a  severe  snow  storm  came 
on  which  lasted  two  days  and  prevented  us  from  travelling. 
Soon  after  it  ceased,  Lion,  (the  Irish  wolf  dog)  who  had 
been  missing  for  some  time,  was  heard  baying  not  far  from 
our  fire.  All  hands  turned  out  to  see  what  could  be  the 
cause  of  this  vehement  excitement  in  an  animal  generally 
so  tranquil.  We  found  him  fighting  furiously  with  a  buck  which 
he  had  chased  and  brought  to  bay.  The  deer  was  very  much 
torn,  one  ear  nearly  severed  from  the  head,  and  one  of  his  horns 
having  been  broken  at  the  root  It  being  in  the  midst  of  the 
rutting  season,  when  the  bucks  are  unusually  savage,  a  more 
desperate  fight  I  never  witnessed  than  this.  One  of  the  party 
drew  up  his  gun  to  shoot  the  deer,  but  I  prevented  him,  wishing 
to  give  the  poor  animal  a  chance  for  his  life.  In  a  few  moments 
Lion  threw  and  seised  him  by  the  throat,  when  I  finished  the 
struggle  with  my  hunting  knife.  .  Since  this,  his  first  contest 
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with  a  deer,  not  one  has  to  my  knowledge  ever  escaped  from 
this  fleet  and  powerful  dog,  when  overtaken  and  brought  to 
bay. 

"  We  bad  now  reached  the  last  week  in  November,  and  in 
order  to  save  our  horses  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  take 
up  our  line  of  march  homewards  with  all  convenient  expedition. 
The  ground  being  covered  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  with 
snow,  we  came  to  the  determination  to  make  sleighs  and  leave 
our  carts  behind.  Every  thing  being  in  readiness  in  a  couple 
of  days,  we  started  for  home,  which  was  about  three  hundred 
miles  distant  In  a  few  hours  the  sun  came  out  with  so  much 
power  that  the  snow  disappeared,  and  we  regretted  having 
abandoned  our  c4rts.  To  proceed  further  with  sleighs  was  out 
of  the  question;  we  therefore  proceeded  to  pack  our  horses, 
leaving  trunks  and  many  other  articles  in  the  prairie.  The 
poor  beasts  were  sufficiently  laden  without  the  addition  of  our 
weight,  And  we  were  obliged  to  accomplish,  this  long  journey  on 
foot 

"  The  following  day  we  perceived  an  immense  herd  of  elk 
lying  down  in  the  prairie  directly  in  front  of  us.  Not  being  in 
want  of  meat,  we  took  no  precaution  to  approach  them,  and 
were  surprised  to  find  ourselves  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
without  their  manifesting  the  least  alarm.  They  doubtless  sup- 
posed our  horses  to  be  some  of  their  own  brethren.  We  now 
kept  carefully  under  cover  of  the  horses,  until  we  reached  a 
ravine,  the  high  ground  on  each  side  of  which  completely  shel- 
tered us  from  view.  Here  we  left  one  man  with  the  horses  and 
dogs.  To  him  we  gave  directions  to  let  Lion  and  Boston  loose, 
so  soon  as  he  should  hear  the  report  of  our  pieces.  We  then  ran 
along  the  ravine  until  we  reached  a  point  near  which  we  knew 
the  herd  must  necessarily  pass  when  roused,  as  elk  always  fly  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  wind  comes.  We  had  h&rdly 
gained  this  position,  ere  the  vast  antlers  of  the  few  stags  who 
led  the  herd  were  discovered,  and  a  moment  afterwards  the 
whole  mass  of  these  magnificent  animals  filed  past  us  at  full 
speed  within  sixty  yards,  with  the  noise  of  a  tempest,  receiving 
a  deadly  discharge  from  our  double  barrels.  On  they  went, 
many  an  unlucky  individual  knocked  over  and  trampled  under 
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foot  by  the  herd,  the  line  of  which  being  eight  or  ten  deep,  was 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  must  have  consisted  of  six  or 
seven  hundred.  Among  them  we  saw  what  by  the  whites  would 
be  considered  a  great  curiosity,  and  by  the  Indians  a  great  medi- 
cine, namely  a  spotlessly  white  stag.  Soon  after  the  elk  had 
passed  us,  the  dogs  were  seen  like  race-horses  in  the  prairie, 
aiming  to  head  them,  which  they  soon  accomplished,  and  having 
attacked  the  leaders  with  great  fury,  these  became  completely 
bewildered,  and  the  mass  breaking  up  into  several  distinct  bands, 
all  began  to  run  round  in  a  circle,  each  individual  endeavouring 
to  get  into  the  centre  and  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  I  verily 
believe  that  if  we  had  been  so  disposed  we  could  have  effected 
the  destruction  of  one  half  of  them,  as  they  no  longer  made  any 
effort  to  escape  from  their  pursuers.  But  we  had  already  killed 
and  wounded  several,  and  it  would  have  been  unsportsmanlike, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  inhumanity,  to  have  continued  the  slaughter 
of  these  splendid  creatures.  We  stood  long  gazing  at'them.  It 
was  one  of  those  sights  which  are  vouchsafed  to  comparatively 
few  in  this  little  world,  and  which  amply  compensates  the  true 
sportsman  for  all  the  thousand  perils  and  difficulties  which  he 
has  to  encounter  in  the  wide  prairies  of  the  West 

"  Nine  days  journeying  brought  us  to  our  homes,  where  we 
were  welcomed  after  an  absence  of  seventy  days,  almost  as 
persons  raised  from  the  dead.  I  omitted  to  mention  that  one 
small  party  of  Indians  remained  behind,  intending  to  pass  the 
winter  where  game  was  found  so  much  in  abundance,  especially 
as  the  cold  weather  and  snow  put  an  end  to  all  apprehensions  of 
danger  from  war  parties. 

"  Now, « Spirit  V  you  have  arrived  with  me  at  the  close  of  my 
first  excursion.  When  next  Hal  waits  upon  you,  which  he  hopes 
will  be  ere  a  very  long  time  has  elapsed,  he  will,  if  you  promise 
to  have  patience  with  him,  give  you  some  of  the  incidents  of  his 
second  expedition,  which  was  undertaken  upon  a  more  extensive 
scale,  and  occupied  a  space  of  nearly  five  months.  An  revoir. 
•  ••#••* 

"As  the  bright  tints  of  summer  faded  into  'the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf9  of  autumn,  I  was  warned  that  it  was  time  to  take  the 
field  again.    Having  a  lively  recollection  of  the  difficulties  I  had 
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to  encounter  the  previous  year,  my  first  care  was  to  ascertain 
whether  the  requisite  number  of  Indians  could  be  induced  to 
accompany  me,  and  in  such  case  I  resolved  to  bind  them  to  re- 
main through  the  winter,  and  not  desert  me,  as  a  portion  of  them 
had  formerly  done.  With  this  intent,  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lages in  the  vicinity  were  invited  to  a  feast,  and  upon  the 
appointed  day,  men,  women,  and  children  could  be  seen  in  large 
numbers  wending  their  way  towards  my  domicile.  Meanwhile 
a  huge  ox  had  been  slaughtered,  and  all  the  large  kettles  in  the 
neighbourhood  having  been  put  in  requisition,  these  were  filled  to 
overflowing  with  meat  and  other  substantial^  Of  the  copper- 
coloured  ladies  there  was  a  much  larger  number  collected  than 
of  the  men,  but  I  wish  you  to  understand, ( Spirit,'  that  they  came 
without  any  invitation  of  mine.  The  men  being  assembled  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred,  in  the  large 
room  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  Hal  commenced  his  speech.  He 
recapitulated  the  events  of  the  last  campaign  with  sufficient 
minuteness,  not  forgetting  to  give  '  a  dig  in  the  short  ribs9  en  pas- 
sant, to  those  who  had  abandoned  him  on  his  former  trip,  some 
of  whom  were  now  present  After  exhausting  all  his  eloquence 
in  detailing  the  beauties  of  the  country  of  the  Red  Cedar,  the 
great  abundance  of  game,  &c,  Hal  wound  up  by  asking  how 
many  of  the  Sioux  were  willing  to  go  with  him,  and  bind  them- 
selves to  remain  through  the  winter,  insisting,  however,  that  a 
lodge  of  soldiers  should  be  organized,  according  to  custom  in 
such  cases,  who  should  have  absolute  control  over  the  camp,  and 
punish  summarily  any  infraction  of  their  rules,  and  especially 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  individual  or  family  to  leave  the 
encampment  when  once  fairly  embarked  in  the  enterprise. 

"  No  answer  was  returned,  nor  expected,  until  the  contents  of 
the  kettles  were  disposed  of;  and  each  savage,  whether  male  or 
female,  looked  as  if  he  or  she  had  been  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  stuffing  by  some  newly  invented  sausage  machine.  The  long 
pipe  was  duly  handed  round  with  solemn  gravity,  and  presently 
the  chiefs  commenced  their  harangues.  I  will  not  weary  your 
patience  by  detailing  the  curious  mixture  presented  in  these 
speeches ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  according  to  their  own  account 
they  were  one  and  all  Hal's  very  particularly  attached  friends, 

*27 
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and  as  he  wished  them  to  go  to  so  great  a  distance  from  their 
ordinary  hunting  grounds,  why  go  they  would,  and  obey  his  be- 
hests in  all  things;  but  each  speaker,  by  way  of  conclusion,  made 
a  pleasant  and  quite  intelligible  reference  to  a  certain  quid  pro 
quo,  which  it  seems  was  expected  as  a  reward  for  their  devoted- 
ness.  It  was  therefore  agreed  upon  by  and  between  the  high 
contracting  parties,  (all  preliminaries  being  settled,)  that  those 
who  were  to  be  of  the  party,  should  assemble  with  their  families 
on  the  fifth  day  thereafter,  when  the  soldier's  lodge  was  to  be 
organized,  and  I  was  invited  to  be  present 

"  The  Indians  were  punctual  in  coming  together  on  the  day 
appointed,  and  I  was  in  turn  feasted  with  dog's  flesh.  A  bundle 
of  small  sticks  painted  red  was  then  produced,  and  one  of  the 
sticks  offered  to  each  male  who  was  regarded  as  a  warrior  or  a 
hunter.  All  who  accepted  were  forthwith  considered  bound  as 
by  an  oath  to  join  our  party,  and  to  obey  all  orders.  Ten  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  young  warriors  were  then  selected  from 
the  ring,  and  appointed  soldiers.  They  were  told  that  to  their 
hands  was  committed  the  control  of  the  hunting  camp,  and  they 
were  exhorted  to  discharge  their  duty,  and  punish  offenders  with- 
out fear  or  affection.  The  necessary  steps  for  the  formation  of 
the  party  being  now  completed,  the  third  day  was  named  by  the 
soldiers  for  raising  the  camp.  But  one  attempt  was  made  to 
evade  the  obligation  incurred  by  the  above  ceremonial,  and  this 
was  met  with  promptness  and  determination.  When  the  signal 
for  departure  was  made  by  the  soldiers,  they  proceeded  to  ascer- 
tain whether  all  were  present.  One  man  was  missing,  and  it  was 
stated  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  company.  Four  of  the 
soldiers  went  immediately  to  his  village,  a  distance  of  eight  or 
ten  miles,  and  seized  upon  two  of  his  children  and  his  horse, 
which  they  brought  with  them  to  the  camp.  The  offender  re- 
joined the  party  the  same  evening,  and  was  informed  in  very 
plain  terms  that  any  further  bad  conduct  on  his  part  would  call 
down  upon  him  a  severe  castigation. 

"  Our  party  consisted  of  six  white  men,  viz.  Hal.,  Alex  F., 
my  old  compagnon  de  voyage,  George,  Gamelle,  and  two  other 
Canadians,  and  about  one  hundred  Indian  hunters,  with  an  awful 
gathering  of  women,  children,  and  dogs.  The  soldier's  lodge  was 
invariably  pitched  a  little  in  advance  of  the  camp,  and  a  daily 
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contribution  was  levied  for  its  support,  so  that  it  was  well  sup- 
plied with  the  choicest  morsels  of  meat  The  hunters  were  at 
liberty  to  enter  at  any  time  and  satisfy  their  hunger,  but  the 
women  and  children  were  carefully  excluded. 

"  Our  progress  was  not  rapid,  owing  to  the  many  articles  with 
which  the  women  and  horses  were  laden,  necessary  for  so  large 
a  camp  during  a  long  winter.  But  little  was  done  the  first  week 
in  the  way  of  deer  hunting.  Alex.  F.  and  myself  were  more 
industrious  than  any  of  the  others  of  the  party,  as  a  wager  was 
pending  between  us  as  to  which  should  kill  the  first  deer.  This  was 
won  on  the  fourth  day  by  Hal,  who  knocked  over  a  very  large 
doe.  A.  killed  a  buck  /  the  following  day.  Still  we  had  not 
reached  the  game  region,  which  we  entered  about  the  eighth 
day.  From  that  time  forward  the  excitement  continued  to  in- 
crease in  intensity,  each  deer-hunter  striving  to  outdo  the  others. 

"  I  had  two  good  horses,  with  which  I  managed  to  hold  my 
own  for  some  time  with  the  Indians,  but  they  were  soon  knocked 
up,  and  I  was  obliged  to  doff  my  white  man's  habiliments,  and 
rig  my  person  in  the  lighter  and  more  appropriate  articles  of 
Indian  costume.  Thus  accoutred  I  hunted  on  foot,  and  acquitted 
myself  quite  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  The  slaughter  was  at 
times  immense.  On  the  26th  of  October  ninety-three  deer,  six 
elk,  and  two  bears  were  killed.  Of  hundreds  of  deer  destroyed, 
only  the  skin  and  a  few  pounds  of  the  best  parts  of  the  flesh  were 
taken  by  the  hunters. 

"  As  it  was  absolutely  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  so  large 
a  camp  that  the  young  men  should  not  be  permitted  to  range  too 
far  in  pursuit  of  game,  the  soldiers  each  day  designated  some 
small  stream,  or  other  boundary  ahead,  beyond  which  no  one 
should  pass  under  any  circumstances.  Four  of  the  soldiers  were 
stationed  along  this  line  a  few  hundred  yards  apart,  and  wo  to 
the  unhappy  hunter  whose  zeal  in  the  chase  should  lead  him  to 
cross  this  Rubicon !  Glad  might  he  be,  if  he  escaped  a  sound 
flagellation  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  clothing.  The  first  instance  of 
punishment  occurred  a  very  few  days  after  our  departure.  .We 
were  called  to  the  door  of  our  lodge  by  the  outcries  of  the  young 
red-skins,  when  we  saw  an  Indian,  looking  very  like  a  '  naked, 
wandering,  melancholy  ghost/  sneaking  into  the  camp,  in  a  state 
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of  utter  nudity,  if  indeed  we  may  except  a  cloth  pendent  from  his 
waist,  which  was  about  the  size,  and  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
fig  leaf.  We  all  knew  at  once  what  had  occurred.  It  seems  the 
youngster  had  shot  a  deer,  which  dropped  dead  only  a  few  score 
yards  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line.  Unwilling  to  lose  the  game, 
he  looked  cautiously  around,  but  could  perceive  no  sentinel  in  the 
vicinity.  The  scamps  were  hid  in  the  grass,  watching  his 
mpvements.  He  transgressed,  and  in  a  moment  the  fearful 
whoop  of  the  soldiers  sounded  in  his  ear,  and  in  the  next  moment 
his  coat,  shirt,  and  leggings,  were  torn  from  his  body,  and  cut 
into  small  pieces.  He  was  not  even  allowed  to  take  with  him 
the  animal  he  had  slain,  but  was  sternly  ordered  to  make  his 
way  back  to  the  camp,  the  soldiers  only  allowing  him  the  rag  of 
covering  above  mentioned.  Nor  was  their  wrath  by  any  means 
yet  appeased.  In  the  evening  their  shrill  yelp  was  heard  as  they 
made  their  way  to  the  lodge  of  the  offender,  through  which  they 
thrust  their  long  knives,  making  fearful  rents,  and  they  demo- 
lished also  sundry  kettles  and  other  utensil?,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  women,  the  men  meanwhile  smoking  their  pipes  very 
coolly,  and  not  manifesting  the  least  discomposure  at  this  destruc- 
tion of  their  precious  goods  and  chattels.  In  fact,  no  instance  has 
to  my  knowledge  ever  occurred  where  the  soldiers  have  been 
resisted  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty.  Any  interference  of  that 
kind  on  the  part  of  a  man  claiming  to  be  considered  a  warrior 
would  bring  upon  him  the  contempt  and  execration  of  the  whole 
camp,  and  he  would  be  regarded  very  much  in  the  same  light  as 
a  white  man  among  us,  who  should  strike  a  woman. 

"  The  spot  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  distance  which  was 
the  scene  of  an  adventure  a  few  years  since,  which  throws  the 
far-famed  exploit  of  Gen.  Putnam  with  the  wolf  quite  into  the 
shade.  The  Indians,  in  hunting,  had  tracked  a  large  she  bear, 
with  her  three  young  cubs,  to  an  excavation  in  the  earth,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  barely  large  enough  to  allow  her  to  pass. 
How  far  the  cave  extended  no  one  knew,  as  it  had  never  been 
visited.  None  of  the  hunters  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  the 
%  destruction  of  Madame  Bruin  in  her  stronghold.  A  young  half- 
bred  Sioux,  named  Rocque,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  and  success- 
ful hunters  in  the  country,  at  length  avowed  his  determination  to 
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descend  and  fight  the  bear  in  her  den*  In  vain  his  father  and 
family  entreated  him  not  to  expose  himself  to  such  fearful  danger, 
and  equally  useless  were  the  warnings  and  remonstrances  of  the 
Indians,  who  told  him  he  was  rushing  upon  certain  destruction. 
He  was  not  to  be  moved.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  per* 
suade  some  person  to  acc^npany  him  as  candle-holder,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  use  his  weapons  without  encumbrance.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  he  taunted  the  savages  with  lack  of  determi- 
nation, and  lavished  upon  them  sundry  obnoxious  epithets,  in  the 
hope  of  raising  their  courage  to  the  sticking  point  None  offered 
to  brave  with  him  so  desperate  an  encounter,  until  an  orphan  boy 
of  thirteen  offered  himself.  Rocque  loaded  his  rifle  carefully, 
secured  his  hunting-knife  in  its  sheath,  and  with  these  trusty 
weapons  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  followed  by  the 
Sioux  lad  with  a  lighted  candle.  Some  moments  of  agonizing 
suspense  to  his  friends  followed,  no  sound  being  heard,  except  at 
intervals  the  angry  growl  of  the  enraged  beast,  thus  bearded  in 
her  den.  Suddenly  the  sharp  report  of  the  rifle  was  heard,  and 
all  was  again  still.  In  a  few  moments  the  boy  emerged,  and  then 
Rocque,  both  blackened  with  smoke,  and  almost  deafened  by  the 
explosion  of  the  rifle  in  so  confined  a  space.  Without  deigning 
to  answer  any  inquiries,  Rocque  reloaded  his  rifle,  and  attended 
by  the  same  brave  lad,  again  descended.  Finding  the  animal 
quite  dead,  they  called  for  a  rope,  which  being  lowered,  was 
attached  to  the  carcass,  and  the  bear  with  much  difficulty  hauled 
out  of  the  hole.  The  cubs  were  secured  without  trouble.  It 
appeared  from  Rocque's  statement,  that  they  groped  about  the 
cave  until  they  heard  the  growl  of  the  bear,  which  discovered  to 
them  her  position.  Holding  the  light  a  little  in  advance,  Rocque 
perceived  her  glaring  eyeballs  fixed  upon  him,  and  felt  that  he 
must  lose  no  time.  He  fired  just  as  she  was  making  a  rush ;  the 
candle  was  extinguished,  and  for  several  moments  neither  of  our 
adventurers  dared  to  move,  lest  they  should  encounter  the  teeth 
or  claws  of  the  formidable  foe.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found 
that  Rocque's  aim,  however  quick,  was  true,  the  ball  having 
entered  the  head  a  little  above  the  eyes,  the  only  spot  where  it 
would  prove  instantly  fatal.  I  need  hardly  say  that  Rocque's 
reputation  for  courage  was  vastly  and  deservedly  enhanced  by 
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this  adventure  among  both  whites  and  Indians,  and  to  this  day  it 
is  spoken  of  among  the  latter  as  an  attempt  only  worthy  of  a 
madman,  or  of  one  whom  misfortune,  or  other  causes,  had  driven 
to  •  throw  away  his  body.' 

"  On  the  30th  of  October  we  were  startled  at  hearing  distant 
shots,  and  young  men  were  instantly  despatched  to  learn  whence 
the  sounds  proceeded.  They  returned  shortly,  having  met  with 
several  hunters  belonging  to  another  band  of  Sioux,  who  were  in 
pursuit  of  a  small  herd  of  elk.  Several  of  us  went  off  at  full 
speed,  hoping  to  intercept  the  latter,  and  very  soon  met  eight  or 
ten  stags  in  full  flight,  but  they  passed  at  too  great  a  distance  for 
us  to  get  a  shot.  We  saw  one  standing  on  a  rise  of  ground 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Upon  approaching,  we  saw  four 
men  leaning  on  their  rifles  near  him,  the  animal  being  mortally 
wounded.  He  was  a  magnificent  fellow,  and  I  walked  round  to 
examine  him  as  his  life's-blood  ebbed  fast  away.  Collecting  his 
strength  for  a  last  effort,  he  rushed  suddenly  upon  me.  The 
Indians  yelled  to  me  to  run  for  my  life,  and  truly,  *  Spirit/  your 
friend  Hal  did  show  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  tall  walking  that 
day.  The  poor  stag  was  too  far  gone  to  make  a  run  of  more 
than  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  when  he  fell,  being  dead  before  he 
touched  the  ground. 

44  *  Quite  a  brilliant  burst  of  speed/  quoth  my  friend  Alex., 
enjoying  mightily  my  discomfiture,  and  joining  the  Indians  in  the 
laugh. 

41 '  I  hope  you  may  be  caught  in  such  a  scrape  yourself  one  of 
these  days,  my  boy/  answered  Hal,  in  high  dudgeon,  *  in  which 
case  I'll  be  shot  if  you'll  get  a  helping  hand  from  me.  Why  the 
d — V  (men  will  say  naughty  words  when  they  are  vexed)  4  did 
you  not  give  that  infernal  beast  a  shot  when  you  saw  his  huge 
horns  within  six  feet  of  me?* 

« 4  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth/  said  Alex.,  *  I  was  so  much 
taken  up  with  the  race,  that  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  in- 
terrupted the  sport.  The  old  fellow  ran  at  least  three  feet  to 
your  two,  until  within  the  last  few  jumps,  when  I  thought  your 
speed  decidedly  increased,  and  you  bade  fair  to  distance  him  in 
the  long  run.9 

44  4  O-ko-yah/  retorted  Hal,  which  Sioux  word  is  very  expres- 
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give.  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Catlin,  Schoolcraft,  or  some  other 
equally  eminent  Indian  philologist,  to  have  the  signification  ren- 
dered for  the  benefit  of  your  readers. 

"  Leaving  this  scene  of  my  racing  powers,  we  found  in  a  short 
time  the  fresh  marks  of  an  immense  body  of  elk,  which  it  was 
evident  were  in  our  neighbourhood.  We  followed  the  trail  cau- 
tiously but  rapidly,  and  upon  gaining  the  summit  of  a  hill,  we 
saw  the  herd  feeding  quietly  below,  at  about  five  hundred  yards' 
distance.  We  did  not  dare  to  disturb  them  until  permission  was 
obtained  from  the  soldiers,  who  soon  came  up,  and  very  coolly 
dispossessed  us  of  our  guns,  which  they  gave  in  charge  to  one  of 
their  number.  You  may  judge  whether  such  a  measure  was 
calculated  to  satisfy  us,  after  running  two  or  three  hours  on  the 
frail  of  these  animals,  whom  we  had  first  discovered.  But  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  resisting,  especially  as  we  were  told  by  the 
soldiers  that  the  elk  must  not  be  molested  until  morning,  when 
all  the  men  in  the  camp  would  come  out,  and  make  such  disposi- 
tions as  would  insure  the  destruction  of  a  large  number.  We 
endeavoured  to  solace  ourselves  in  part  by  gazing  at  the  herd, 
who  were  all  unconscious  of  danger  nigh.  It  was  a  glorious 
sight  The  column  of  these  animals  must  have  extended  at  least 
a  mile  in  a  straight  line,  and  consisted  of  more  than  a  thousand. 
We  returned  to  camp  without  firing  a  shot,  and  that  immense 
multitude  which  we  had  in  our  arrogance  devoted  to  destruction 
escaped  scathless.  In  the  night  a  most  furious  storm  arose, 
which  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  day,  the  rain 
pouring  down  in  torrents;  and  although  some  of  the  Indians 
started  out  to  find  the  elk,  they  were  glad  to  return  before  they 
had  proceeded  half  a  mile,  as  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  look 
for  them  during  that  day.  The  following  morning  search  was 
made  in  all  directions,  but  they  had  travelled  so  far  that  it  was 
impossible  to  overtake  them.  It  was  charged  upon  Alex,  and  my- 
self, by  some  of  the  discontented  spirits,  that  we  had  alarmed  the 
herd,  and  a  hostile  visit  of  the  soldiers  to  our  beautiful  white 
lodge  was  only  averted  by  sending  a  supply  of  our  best  provant, 
and  several  pounds  of  tobacco,  as  a  propitiatory  offering." 
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In  the  adventure  so  well  described  below,  (by  our  friend  Ga>- 
W.  Kendall,  Esq.,  of  the  New  Orleans  "  Picayune/')  rifle- 
shooters,  and  indeed  sportsmen  generally,  will  find  "  food  for 
reflection."  The  incident  we  quote  occurred  during  his  expedi- 
tion to  Santa  F&  Kendall  is  "  death  on  black  ducks,"  but  the 
state  of  his  "  visual  organs"  while  labouring  under  the  effects 
of  the  "  Buck  Ague,"  are  diverting  to  the  last  degree.  How  he 
must  have  anathematized  the  aforementioned  "  organs,"  as  well 
as  those  of  the  deer,  who  received  repeated  discharges  of  his  rifle 
without  winking!  Just  imagine  George  popping  away  at  a 
stalwart  buck  half  a  dozen  times,  at  what  he  imagined  less  than 
twenty  paces,  without  hitting  within  six  feet  of  him !  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  could  have  hit  a  barn  door  under  the  circumstances ! 
It  was  lucky  for  the  buck,  though,  that  George  could  not  get  hold, 
conveniently,  of  a  "pony"  ten-pin  ball,  or  he  would  have  "fetched 
him,"  sure  I  George  would  have  "  got  a  spare"  off  from  the 
"  broken  frame"  of  his  fore  (or  four)  legs!    But  hear  his  story: — 

"We  had  a  long  and  fatiguing  march,  and  but  very  little  to 
eat.  I  had  seen  great  numbers  of  deer,  which  seemed  remarkably 
tame ;  and  I  had  noticed  that  as  they  were  roused  by  our  appear- 
ance, the  main  body  of  them  had  gone  in  the. direction  of  a 
beautiful  valley,  scarcely  a  mile  distant  from  our  camp.  Confi- 
dent that  I  should  find  some  of  them  feeding  in  this  valley,  I 
shouldered  my  rifle  and  hobbled  off,  as  well  as  a  lame  ankle 
would  permit  me,  in  pursuit 

"  The  sun  was  just  setting  as  I  crossed  a  little  roll  which 
overlooked  this  retreat.  So  far  from  being  disappointed  in  my 
expectations  of  finding  deer  in  this  quiet  dell,  I  was  greatly 
surprised  on  seeing  a  large  drove  of  them  feeding  upon  the  short, 
sweet  grass.  They  saw  me,  too,  for  they  lifted  their  heads  on 
high,  gave  the  well-known  whistle,  and  started  with  their  mild, 
large  eyes  directly  toward  the  spot  where  I  was  standing ;  but 
instead  of  leaping  hurriedly  away,  as  is  their  wont  when  worried 
and  hunted  by  either  whites  or  Indians,  they  soon  bent  their 
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heads  to  the  ground  again,  and  unconcernedly  resumed  their 
evening  meal 

"1  could  have  shot  the  nearest  from  the  spot  where  I  first 
discovered  them,  and  without  (to  borrow  one  of  the  comedian 
Hackett'8  expressions,)  running  any  great  risk  of  straining  my 
rifle ;  but  they  were  so  exceedingly  tame  that  I  thought  I  would 
creep  directly  into  their  very  midst,  where  I  could  have  my 
choice  of  the  largest  and  fattest  buck.  It  seemed  hardly  neces- 
sary, so  little  did  the  naturally  timid  pnimals  regard  my  approach, 
to  seek  the  cover  afforded  by  some  scattering  mesquit  trees ;  yet 
I  made  use  of  them,  and  in  five  minutes  was  in  a  position  where 
I  could  make  my  selection  from  among  at  least  fifty,  and  the 
farthest  was  not  seventy  yards  from  me.  I  soon  selected  a  victim, 
a  noble  buck,  whose  plumpness  and  lightish  blue  colour  betokened 
an  exceeding  degree  of  fatness.  Sitting  upon  the  ground,  I 
raised  my  rifle  across  my  knee,  as  a  half  rest,  took  a  sight  which 
I  thought  close  and  deliberate,  and  *  blazed  away.9  The  light 
blue  smoke  curled  slowly  upward  in  fleecy  wreaths  upon  the  still 
evening  air,  and  as  it  partially  dispersed,  I  saw  my  deer  staring 
me  full  in  the  face,  somewhat  astonished,  perhaps,  but  far  from 
frightened,  at  the  report  of  my  rifle.  He  hoisted  his  tail,  made 
five  or  six  bounds,  and  then  stopped  to  give  another  inquiring  look 
in  the  direction  where  I  was  sitting.  Supposing,  of  course,  that 
I  had  given  him  a  mortal  wound,  I  quietly  began  to  reload  my 
rifle,  with  the  intention  of  sacrificing  another  buck,  for  not  one 
of  the  gang  had  moved  ten  steps ;  but  what  was  my  astonishment 
after  having  driven  well  home  a  bullet  and  put  on  a  percussion 
cap,  to  see  the  buck  I  had  shot  at  absolutely  nipping  the  grass 
with  as  good  a  relish  as  any  of  the  herd.  I  knew  that  I  had  hit 
hin\ — I  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  miss  him  at  so  short  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  there  he  stood,  a  living  witness  that  if  I  had  bit  I  had 
not  at  least  hurt  him  much. 

"  I  could  easily,  from  the  spot  where  I  was  sitting,  have  selected 
a  victim  for  my  second  shot,  much  nearer  than  was  my  first  love 
by  this  time ;  but  having  certain  misgivings  that  he  might  not 
have  received  a  mortal  wound,  I  determined  upon  paying  my 
respects  to  him  a  second  time— it  was  my  duty  to  *  put  him  out 
of  his  misery9  as  quickly  as  possible.    With  these  intentions^! 
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again  rested  my  rifle  across  my  knees,  again  pulled  the  trigger, 
again  the  rifle  went  off  with  a  good,  sharp,  and  as  I  thought, 
killing  crack,  and  again  the  deer  went  off,  too,  some  half  a  dozen 
jumps  across  the  prairie.  If  I  thought  I  had  given  a  mortal 
wound  the  first  time,  I  was  sure  of  it  now — it  could  not  be  other* 
wise — there  was  no  such  thing  as  missing  a  vital  part  twice  at 
a  distance  which  was  absolutely  short  enough  for  putting  out  a 
squirrel's  eye  without  spoiling  his  skin. 

"  But  to  be  ready  for  another,  I  again  commenced  reloading. 
Once  or  twice,  while  handling  the  powder  and  lead,  I  cast  a 
glance  at  the  buck  to  which  I  had  already  dedicated  two  shots, 
every  moment  expecting  to  see  him  totter — to  see  his  legs  give 
way;  yet  there  he  stood,  as  firm  on  his  pins  as  ever,  and  what 
was  stranger  than  all,  again  commenced  a  supper  from  which 
he  had  been  twice  interrupted*  Still  there  was  no  necessity  of 
wasting  more  lead  upon  him — he  could  not  get  away — and  I 
therefore  commenced  a  survey  of  the  herd  for  the  next  biggest 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  making  *  choice,  for  by  the  time  my 
rifle  was  ready  for  a  third  discharge,  another  large  buck  had  fed 
along  until  he  was  within  forty  steps  of  me.  I  waited  until  he 
presented  a  fair  broadside,  and  then  fired.  The  result  was 
precisely  the  same  as  on  the  first  two  discharges — the  buck  I 
had  last  shot  jumped  off  as  did  the  first;  his  bounds  may  have 
been  a  trifle  longer,  and  there  may  have  been  a  few  more  of 
them.    That  he  was  a  dead  or  dying  deer  there  was  no  question. 

"  Once  more  I  commenced  loading  my  rifle.  Some  of  the 
deer  in  my  more  immediate  vicinity  had,  after  the  three  shots, 
placed  a  few  yards  more  of  ground  between  us ;  but  others  had 
taken  their  places,  and  I  was  still  within  half  rifle-shot  of  at  least 
twenty  of  them.  By  the  time  I  had  reloaded,  and  was  ready  to 
renew  the  destruction  I  had  commenced,  the  dark  shades  of 
evening  had  fallen  upon  the  more  distant  prairie  swells,  yet  it 
was  still  light  enough  for  me  to  see  distinctly  every  object  in  my 
neighbourhood.  Deeply  did  I  regret  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  as 
with  a  little  more  light  I  was  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  I  could 
strew  the  prairie  with  trophies  of  my  skill  as  a  hunter. 

"  Often,  while  in  the  settlements,  had  I  remained  patiently  at 
a  stand,  hour  after  hour,  watching  for  a  pack  of  hounds  to  drive 
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some  affrighted  deer  within  gunshot,  and  had  even  considered 
myself  in  some  way  rewarded  if,  during  a  long  day's  hunt,  I  had 
a  glimpse  of  a  buck  dashing  madly  through  the  bushes  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  and  had  heard  the  exciting 
bay  of  the  hounds  while  in  hot  pursuit  If,  by  any  chance,  and 
such  accidents  had  happened  two  or  three  times  in  my  life,  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  down  a  deer,  the  exploit  would 
furnish  me  with  food  for  thought  and  speech  for  a  twelvemonth 
— now,  look  in  what  direction  I  would,  the  animals  were  staring 
me  in  the  face  within  a  stone's  throw,  and  seemed  coaxingly  to 
ask  me  to  shoot  at  them — surely  never  before  were  deer  seen  so 
tame. 

M  Anxious  to  make  the  most  of  my  time  before  it  was  yet  too 
dark,  I  drew  up  my  rifle  a  fourth  time,  and  discharged  it  at  still 
another  buck.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his.shot-at  prede- 
cessors, evincing  astonishment  or  alarm  no  otherwise  than  by 
bounding  off  a  few  jumps,  and  then  stopping  to  gaze  at  me.  Of 
the  two,  I  was  probably  the  most  astonished — astonished  that  he 
did  not  fall  instantly  to  the  ground. 

"What  was  the  matter?  It  might  be  that  my  rifle,  'sighted' 
for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards,  carried  too 
high  at  forty  or  fifty.  But  then,  if  I  did  not  shoot  them  directly 
through  the  heart,  the  ball  could  not  have  passed  far  above  ti- 
the animals  must  be  badly  if  not  mortally  wounded. 

"  After  having  poured  a  charge  of  powder  into  my  rifle,  I 
found  that  I  had  but  a  single  ball  left — for  not  anticipating  such 
luck,  I  had  started  with  only  five.  The  confidence  I  at  first  felt, 
that  the  deer  I  had  shot  at  must  soon  fall,  was  now  sensibly 
diminishing,  although  lingering  hopes  were  still  harboured  in  my 
mipd  that  the  more  tender  portions  of  some  one  of  them,  at  least, 
would  furnish  the  raw  material  for  my  supper.  I  had  finished 
loading,  and  on  looking  over  the  little  valley  I  noticed  that  the 
deer,  with  the  daylight,  had  become  scarce.  There  was  one 
buck,  however,  close  by  me— not  sixty  yards  distant.  Deter-* 
mined  to  make  sure  of  this  one,  if  the  others  were  really  unhurt, 
I  crept  up  until  I  verily  believe  be  was  not  twenty  steps  from 
me.  The  motion  of  placing  my  rifle  across  my  knee,  for  I  made 
each  shot  sitting  upon  the  ground,  attracted  the  animal's  atten- 
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tion  so  much  that  he  absolutely  advanced  several  steps  toward 
me.  He  fairly  seemed  bent  upon  his  own  destruction — to  meet 
me  half  way  in  my  desire  to  make  my  last  shot  certain.     . 

"  The  dimness  of  night  by  this  time  rendered  it  impossible  to 
*  draw  a  fine  bead,'  in  hunter's  parlance — but  then  at  a  distance 
at  which  I  could  have  killed  him  with  a  brickbat,  what  was 
the  necessity  of  being  too  particular  about  my  aim  ?    I  fired. 

"  The  buck  did  not  bound  off  as  the  others  had  done,  but,  on 
the  contrary  advanced  toward  me  with  looks  of  inquiry !  I  knew 
that  the  severest  and  mortal  wounds  are  frequently  unattended 
with  pain  or  a  sense  of  injury — I  must  have  given  the  buck  one  of 
this  description.  I  jumped  from  the  ground  and  hobbled  toward 
him  as  fast  as  my  lameness  would  permit  He  turned  and 
scampered  off  after  his  comrades.  By  a  fair  mathematical 
calculation,  the  animal  went  at  least  twenty  yards  while  I  went 
one;  yet  I  continued  the  pursuit,  with  the  hope  that  his  race 
would  soon  be  run.  Until  his  broad  white  tail  was  lost  in  the 
dim  twilight  of  evening  did  I  press  forward,  and  only  gave  up 
the  chase  when  I  could  see  nothing  to  pursue. 

"  Thus  ends  a  long  but  veritable  account  of  an  adventure  with 
a  herd  of  deer  on  the  western  prairies.  To  account  for  their 
exceeding  tameness  and  approachability,  I  can  offer  no  other 
solution  than  that  they  had  never  before  met  either  the  white  or 
red  man.  The  narrow  space  of  country  which  afforded  them 
food  was  bounded  by  sterile  wastes,  and  their  natural  enemies, 
the  red  men,  had  never  visited  their  peaceful  delL 

"  I  slowly  picked  my  way  back  to  camp,  out  of  humour  and 
out  of  conceit  with  myself,  my  rifle,  my  powder,  and  more 
especially  my  bullets.  On  reaching  my  comrades,  I  ascertained 
that  Tom  Hancock  had  shot  three  noble  bucks,  and  had  gone 
out  some  time  after  me.  Nothing,  he  said,  save  the  want  of  light, 
had  prevented  him  from  killing  twenty.  I  was  asked  if  I  had 
seen  any  deer.  I  merely  remarked  that  I  had  seen  several,  and 
Wre  the  conversation  dropped.  I  was  not  disposed  to  be  com* 
municative. 

"  And  what,  the  reader  will  probably  ask,  was  the  reason  of 
want  of  success  ?  In  all  frankness,  and  with  a  desire  to  answer 
his  question  fairly,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  belief,  and 
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ability,  I  will  here  state :  there  is  a  very  common  disease  prevalent 
among  young  and  inexperienced  hunters  in  Texas,  which  is 
known  as  the  'buck  ague.9  It  manifests  itself  whenever  the 
subject  is  suddenly  brought  in  close  proximity  with  game  of  the 
larger  class,  and  more  difficult  to  kill,  and  its  effects  are  to  give 
a  hurriedness  of  action,  a  tremulousness  of  the  nerves,  and  an 
unwonted  excitableness  to  the  feelings  generally.  It  strikes  me 
forcibly,  and  I  have  little  doubt  the  reader's  impressions  are 
closely  akin  to  mine,  that  I  underwent  a  severe  attack  of  the 
'  buck  ague'  while  on  the  little  hunting  excursion  of  which  I  have 
just  given  a  description — in  plain  English,  that  I  was  so  nervous 
all  the  while,  that  not  one  of  my  balls  ranged  within  yards  of  the 
objects  I  supposed  myself  aiming  at" 
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BY  GEO.  W.  KENDALL,  ESQ. 

As  the  Santa  F6  pioneers  from  Texas  were  upon  their  journey 
to  New  Mexico,  and  had  reached  the  "  buffalo  range"  high  upon 
the  Brazos,  the  following  conversation  occurred  at  a  night  camp 
on  Deer  Creek ; — 

"  The  stories  this  night  in  camp  were  all  in  relation  to  buffalo, 
the  abundance  of '  sign'  in  the  shape  of  tracks,  and  places  where 
the  grass  had  been  eaten  close,  plainly  denoting  that  we  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  large  herd.  The  old  campaigners,  and  there 
were  many  among  us,  told  stories  of  the  immense  number  they 
had  seen  at  a  time,  while  the  harum-scarum  youngsters  of  the 
camp  would  listen  eagerly  to  their  tales,  manifesting,  at  the  same 
time,  a  restless  impatience  to  be  among  the  huge  monarchs  of  the 
prairies. 

" '  How  many  buffalo  did  you  ever  see  at  one  time  V  asked  a 
young  man,  whose  greatest  achievement  had  been  the  bringing 
down  a  fat  buck,  addressing  one  of  the  oldest  backwoodsmen  in 
camp. 
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"  *  Can't  say,  exactly  —  probably  between  two  and  three 
million  1'  replied  the  old  one,  with  a  cool,  matter-of-fact  indifier- 
ence,  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  was  keeping  as  near  the  truth  as 


"  I  was  an  attentive  listener  to  this  conversation,  and  could  not 
but  remark  the  singular  expression  on  the  countenance  of  the 
young  man.  At  first,  he  partially  closed  his  left  eye,  and  open- 
ing his  right  to  its  utmost  width,  gazed  intently  in  the  face  of  the 
old  hunter  with  a  look  half  comic,  half  incredulous.  Then,  as  if 
thinking  he  might  not  have  fully  understood  the  answer  to  his 
question,  he  turned  his  head  to  one  side,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a  hog  in  an  oak  grove  listening  for  the  fall  of  an 
acorn,  and  curving  his  left  hand  into  the  form  of  a  half-moon 
and  placing  it  behind  his  ear,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  hearing 
every  word,  he  again  addressed  his  older  and  more  experienced 
friend  with  '  Perhaps  I  mistook  your  answer — what  number  of 
buffalo  did  you  say  you  had  seen  at  one  time  V 

"  *  Between  two  and  three  million !'  repeated  the  old  one,  with 
a  countenance  as  immovable  as  though  it  had  been  made  of  cast- 
iron. 

" '  Y-e-s,'  drawled  the  youngster,  with  that  peculiar  tone  and 
expression  which  signify  that  one  neither  believes  nor  disbelieves 
a  story,  or,  in  other  words,  intimating  that  while  he  did  not  wish 
the  old  campaigner  to  think  he  altogether  discredited  the  number, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  avoid  being  considered  over- 
credulous,  by  entirely  swallowing  a  story  which  might  possibly 
be  intended  as  a  quiz.  As  for  myself,  I  did  not  believe  a  word 
the  old  hunter  said,  but  rather  thought  he  was  indulging  an  appe- 
tite for  which  all  of  his  class  are  notorious,  that  of  '  stretching9 
their  stories  far  beyond  the  line  between  the  probable  and  incre- 
dible. Since  then,  however — in  fact,  the  very  next  day — I  •  saw 
sights'  which  induced  me  to  alter  my  mind,  and  to  give  the  aged 
borderer  more  credit  for  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  probability 
than  I  was  at  first  willing  to  accord  him.  I  do  not  say  that  I 
have  seen  *  between  two  and  three  million'  at  the  same  time ;  but 
I  have  stood  upon  a  high  roll  of  the  prairie,  with  neither  tree  nor 
bush  to  obstruct  the  vision  in  any  direction,  and  seen  these 
animals  grazing  upon  the  plain,  and  darkening  it  at  every  point 
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There  are  perhaps  larger  herds  of  buffalo  at  present  in  Northern 
Texas  than  any  where  else  on  the  western  prairies,  their  most 
formidable  enemies,  the  Indians,  not  ranging  so  low  down  in 
large  parties,  on  account  of  the  whites;  but  I  was  told  that  every 
year  their  numbers  were  gradually  decreasing,  and  their  range, 
owing  to  the  approach  of  white  settlers  from  the  east  and  south, 
becoming  more  and  more  circumscribed.  It  would  seem  almost 
impossible,  especially  to  one  who  has  seen  them,  numerous  as  the 
sands  of  the  seashore,  on  their  immense  natural  pastures,  that  the 
race  can  ever  become  extinct;  but  when  he  reflects  upon  the 
rapid  strides  civilization  is  making  westward  upon  the  domain 
of  the  buffalo,  he  is  brought  to  feel  that  the  noble  race  will  soon 
be  known  only  as  a  thing  of  the  past 

"  The  whites  have  *wo  ways  of  hunting  these  animals.  One  is 
to  creep  up  within  a  short  distance,  and  shoot  them  with  a  rifle 
carrying  a  heavy  ball,  or  with  a  musket — a  m<?de  of  hunting 
seldom  resorted  to  except  by  those  who  are  in  want  of  meat. 
The  other  way  is  to  sally  out  after  them  on  horseback,  armed 
with  heavy  holster-pistols,  run  alongside,  while  under  full  speed, 
and  shoot  from  the  saddle.  Of  all  hunting  in  the  world,  this  is 
probably  the  most  exciting,  at  the  same  time  involving  the  sports- 
man in  no  little  danger.  The  horse  that  has  been  trained  to  it, 
soon  gets  as  fond  of  the  sport  as  his  master,  will  run  directly  up 
within  three  or  four  yards  of  the  immense  animal,  and  is  always 
ready  to  sheer  off  and  get  out  of  the  way  in  case  the  buffalo 
shows  a  disposition  to  fight.  When  the  hunter  wants  meat,  he 
rides  in  among  the  animals,  and  singles  out  a  fat  cow  or  a  young 
bull,  which  he  marks  for  his  own — if  he  is  merely  hunting  for  the 
sport,  or  for  '  grandeur,'  as  it  is  called  in  the  West,  he  attacks  the 
oldest  and  largest  bull  he  can  find,  and  continues  to  blaze  away 
at  him  with  his  pistols  until  he  brings  him  down.  He  may  pos- 
sibly secure  the  tongue  of  the  animal — the  carcass  is  soon  sought 
and  preyed  upon  by  the  legion  of  buzzards  which  are  ever  on  the 
scent." 

KENDALL'S  FIRST  BUFFALO  HUNT. 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  June  24th,  we  left  our  encampment 
on  Deer  Creek,  intending  to  reach  Little  River  before  night  We 
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had  travelled  but  a  few  miles  before  the  cheering  cry  of  'Buffalo! 
buffalo  P  was  heard  along  the  line.  Directly  ahead,  on  the  right 
and  left  of  our  road,  innumerable  small  black  objects  could  be 
seen,  more  resembling  stumps  than  aught  else.  As  we  slowly 
approached  them  the  objects  became  more  distinct,  gave  signs  of 
life,  and  appeared  to  be  slowly  moving  about  on  the  interminable 
prairie.  When  within  half  a  mile,  it  was  evident,  even  to  those 
who  had  only  seen  badly-executed  woodcuts  of  the  animal  in 
'picture-books/  that  they  were  buffalo,  spread  out  over  the 
immense  space,  and  in  countless  numbers. 

"  Notwithstanding  orders  had  been  given  the  volunteers  not 
to  break  their  double-file  ranks,  nothing  could  restrain  the  young- 
sters from  leaving  the  command  and  sharing  in  the  exciting 
chase.  The  merchants,  and  others  not  attached  to  the  military, 
were  at  perfect  liberty  to  go  when  and  where  it  might  please 
them,  as  a  njatter  of  course.  We  were  soon  surrounded  by 
buffalo,  and  every  two  minutes  a  Texan  malcontent  would  leave 
the  ranks  at  full  gallop,  and  dash  off  after  some  huge  animal, 
which  chance,  or  a  more  clumsy  gait,  had  left  behind  his 
fellows.  Never  have  I  beheld  a  scene  so  full  of  excitement* 
Such  of  the  command  as  did  not  join  in  the  hunt  continued 
steadily  along,  myself  and  Mr.  Navarro,  in  our  Jersey  carry-all, 
keeping  in  line  with  them,  while  all  around  us  was  hurry-scurry 
and  confusion.  We  had  not  advanced  a  mile,  after  reaching  the 
outposts  of  the  immense  herd,  before  we  were  in  their  midst, 
seeing  nothing  in  any  direction  save  the  immense  animals  speed- 
ing along  at  a  heavy,  lumbering  gallop,  the  larger  ones  more 
resembling  loads  of  hay  in  motion  than  any  thing  else  I  can  liken 
them  to.  In  the  distance,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  they  were 
seen  quietly  feeding  upon  the  short  prairie  grass,  and  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  wild  riot  and  danger  so  near  at  hand. 

"  Unable  to  mount  a  horse,  I  could  not  join  the  exciting  chase; 
yet  I  could  plainly  see  and  enjoy  the  animated  scene.  At  times, 
I  could  discern  one  of  our  men,  apparently  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  the  frightened  and  infuriated  animals,  and  running  the 
greatest  risk  of  being  run  over  and  trampled  to  the  earth.  Anon, 
the  smoke  of  a  pistol  would  rise,  followed  quickly  by  the  report, 
and  then  succeeded  a  general  and  confused  scattering.    Per- 
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chance  a  bull — for  the  '  greenhorns9  generally  select  the  largest 
of  the  herd,  as  affording  a  better  mark — would  be  seen  to  totter, 
his  tail  lashing  the  air  in  furious  circles,  and  then  to  tumble  head- 
long to  the  earth ;  at  another  time,  one  of  the  animals,  wounded 
and  rendered  furious  by  pain,  would  rush  blindly  and  madly  at 
his  pursuer.  The  largest  number  of  horses  were  entirely  unused 
to  the  sport,  and  '  fought  shy9  of  the  unsightly  animals ;  others, 
again,  had  been  regularly  trained,  and  would  eagerly  carry  their 
riders  up  to  the  buffalo,  and  allow  them  to  *  bang  and  blaze' 
away,  pistol  after  pistol,  without  starting,  or  even  moving  a 
muscle.  Such  is  a  faint  description  of  the  stirring  scenes  I  saw 
around  me  on  that  day's  travel. 

"Among  the  merchants  was  a  wild,  frolicking  Irishman, 
named  Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  best  fellows  that  ever  the  sun  shone 
upon.  Fitz,  as  he  was  universally  called,  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  best  families  in  Ireland,  nearly  every  member  of  which 
has  been  distinguished  as  an  officer  in  the  British  service.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan,  who  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Irish  Rebellion  of 
'98,  and  one  of  his  uncles,  a  major-general  in  the  English  army, 
has  recently  returned  from  England  to  Bombay,  where  he  was 
governor. 

#  •  •  •  # 

"  Always  willing,  ready,  and  among  the  first  to  enter  into  any 
madcap  daring,  or  break-neck  scrape,  as  a  matter  of  course  Fitz 
led  off  the  chase  after  the  buffalo.  He  was  mounted  on  a  game 
and  untiring  Mexican  pony,  loaded  down  with  saddle-bags, 
water-gourd,  blankets,  and  the  miscellaneous  equipage  which  con- 
stitutes the  fit-out  of  a  campaigner;  but  all  this  did  not  deter  him 
from  starting  off  at  once.  Away  he  went,  in  neck-or-nothing 
style,  riding  up  to  the  first  buffalo  he  met,  and  banging  away 
with  his  pistols  as  fast  as  he  could  load  and  fire.  In  all  his  wan- 
derings he  had  never  met  with  buffalo  before,  and  so  exciting 
was  the  dangerous  sport  of  riding  among  them,  that  he  could  not 
command,  himself.  In  the  mad  chase  he  lost  first  his  hat,  then 
his  blanket,  and  finally  his  saddle-bags  and  water-gourd;  but 
these  were  mere  trifles  when  such  game  was  in  sight,  and  as 
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Fitz  never  stopped  to  pick  them  up,  they  are  probably  now  lying 
on  the  prairie  in  the  exact  places  where  he  dropped  them, 

"  My  friend  Falconer,  too,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  excitement. 
His  horse,  however,  unlike  that  of  Fitzgerald,  was  a  sedate, 
quiet,  slow-and-easy  kind  of  animal,  holding  a  gallop  or  canter 
in  such  special  abhorrence  that  neither  whip  nor  spur  could  in- 
duce him  to  indulge  in  either.  Still  Falconer  must  needs  have  a 
trot  after  the  buffalo,  as  he  could  not  chase  them  in  a  gallop ; 
and  it  was  droll  enough  to  see  a  gentleman,  who  had  started 
upon  the  expedition  in  search  of  strange  weeds,  stones,  and  the 
picturesque,  now  jogging  along  after  buffalo,  with  a  glass  raised 
to  his  right  eye.  As  he  was  armed  only  with  .a  double-barrelled 
gun,  loaded,  probably,  with  bird  shot,  he  did  not  essay  the  killing 
of  any  of  the  huge  monsters  by  which  he  was  at  times  sur- 
rounded. 

"  The  number  of  buffalo  killed  during  the  day,  in  our  imme- 
diate vicinity,  was  twenty-eight ;  the  number  of  prisoners  taken 
in  the  shape  of  young  calves,  some  ten  or  twelve.  As  to  getting 
the  number  of  wounded,  that  would  have  been  impossible. 

."  In  the  afternoon  we  reached  Little  River,  where  we  encamped 
for  the  night,  and  where  we  had  a  feast  of  choice  buffalo  meat, 
tongue,  and  also  the  marrow-bones  of  that  animal ;  some  of  the 
calves  also  were  killed,  and  furnished  us  with  delicious  veal. 
The  simple  things  followed  our  men  into  camp  without  the  least 
trouble.  It  was  only  necessary  to  blind  their  eyes  with  the 
hands  for  a  moment,  push  their  noses  to  the  ground,  and  hold 
them  in  that  position  until  their  dams  were  out  of  sight  On 
raising  their  heads  they  would  stare  about,  and  the  first  object 
that  caught  their  gaze,  whether  man  or  horse,  they  would  follow 
like  dogs.  Thus  ended  our  first  day  among  the  immense  buffalo 
herds  of  the  Western  Prairies." 


A  HUNT  IN  WHICH  KENDALL  "SEES  THE  ELEPHANT.*' 

[The  Expedition  was  suffering  incredibly  from  want  of  food, 
when  the  chase  described  below  took  place.    It  came  off  about 
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one  hundred  miles  east  of  the  outer  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, on  the  JUano  Estacado,  or  Stake  Prairie.] 

"We  journeyed  rapidly  on  until  near  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, when  a  dark  spot  was  noticed  some  mile  or  mile  and  a 
half  directly  in  advance.  At  first  it  was  thought  to  be  a  low 
bush,  but  as  we  gradually  approached  it  had  more  the  appearance 
of  a  rock,  although  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  seen  from  the 
time  of  our  first  coming  upon  the  prairie,  except  at  the  chasms. 

"  *  A  buffalo  P  cried  one  of  the  men,  whose  keen  eye  had  pene- 
trated the  mystery :  *  a  buffalo,  lying  down  and  asleep !' 

"A  spy-glass  in  our  possession  proved  the  man's  assertion. 
Here,  then,  was  a  chance  for  at  least  as  much  as  we  could  all 
eat,  and  the  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  Lea- 
ther Stocking  of  the  party,  Tom  Hancock,  was  deputed  to  go 
forward  on  foot  with  a  rifle,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  at  least  get 
near  enough  to  wound  the  animal;  while  myself  and  three  of  my 
companions,  who  were  better  mounted  than  the  rest,  made  evejy 
preparation  for  a  chase  to  the  death. 

"  Disencumbering  our  animals  of  every  pound  of  superfluous 
weight,  we  tied  handkerchiefs  over  our  heads,  and  prepared  for  a 
sport  rendered  doubly  exciting  by  our  starving  condition.  Each 
of  my  comrades  had  a  pair  of  heavy  belt  pistols,  and  in  addition 
one  of  Colt's  revolving  pistols,  with  a  cylinder  containing  five 
shots.  In  my  holsters  I  had  a  heavy  Harper's  Ferry  dragoon 
pistol,  throwing  a  large  ball  with  great  force  and  accuracy,  be- 
sides a  bell-muzzled  affair  which  was  loaded  with  two  or  three 
balls,  and  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  buck-shot  With  this  I  in- 
tended at  least  to  give  the  buffalo  a  broadside  which  would  bleed 
him  freely.  To  complete  my  armament,  I  also  had  one  of  Colt's 
pistols,  which  I  had  borrowed  from  one  of  the  officers  for  the 
occasion. 

"  Beyond  where  the  animal  was  quietly  lying,  in  a  western  di- 
rection, the  prairie  rose  very  gradually  for  a  mile— farther  than 
that  we  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Tom  Han- 
cock could  creep  closer  to  the  smooth  prairie,  and  make  less 
show  than  any  man  in  the  command — knew  all  the  advantages 
of  taking  the  wind,  and  was  conversant  with  every  species  of 
strategy  by  which  to  make  his  game  certain — but  he  still  thought 
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it  more  prudent  to  give  the  animal  a  shot  when  within  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  than  to  run  the  risk  of  crawling  nearer.  He  had 
desired  us  not  to  move  unless  the  buffalo  started,  hoping  to  have 
another  shot ;  we  therefore  sat  quietly  upon  our  horses  to  watch 
the  effect  of  his  first  discharge. 

"The  buffalo, evidently  struck,  though  but  slightly  wounded, 
bounded  from  the  ground,  stretched  himself,  as  does  the  tame 
bull  on  first  rising,  whisked  his  tufted  tail  right  and  left,  looked 
slowly  and  inquiringly  about  him,  and  then  lay  down  again  upon 
-  the  ground.  We  did  not  stir,  and  Hancock  quietly  reloaded  his 
rifle  without  rising  from  the  prairie.  Another  shot  now  followed, 
and  this  time  the  huge  animal  again  bounded  up  and  lashed  his 
tail ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  turned  his  head  in  our  direction,  and 
discovered  his  enemies,  than  he  wheeled  and  started  off  towards 
the  west  at  the  usual  Jieavy  lumbering  gallop.  He  had  evidently 
been  hit  by  the  second  shot  as  well  as  the  first,  and  this  time  the 
wound  was  probably  more  severe. 

"  At  an  easy  canter  our  little  party  now  dashed  off  in  pursuit,  not 
putting  our  horses  to  their  speed  at  first,  from  fear  of  blowing  them 
too  early  in  a  chase  which  we  determined  should  last  to  the  death. 
We  kept  on  in  company  until  we  had  neared  the  top  of  the  first 
prairie  roll;  here,  finding  my  horse  in  much  the  best  condition, I 
left  my  companions,  and  at  an  increased  speed,  continued  the 
pursuit.  I  have: said  that  the  prairie  was  smooth;  by  this,  the 
reader  who  has  never  seen  one  of  those  immense  grassy  plains, 
must  not  imagine  an  even,  hard,  and  well-trod  common,  resem- 
bling the  spot,  mayhap,  where  in  boyhood  he  has  kicked  football, 
or  joined  in  the  many  sports  incidental  to  his  earlier  years ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  smoothest  of  our  Western  prairies  have  an  un- 
even surface,  and  are  filled  with  the  holes  of  the  mole  and  the 
field-mouse.  Through  the  slight  thickness  of  earth  which  covers 
these  holes,  the  feet  of  the  horse  frequently  sink ;  and  unless  he 
has  been  brought  up  and  trained  on  the  prairies,  he  can  never  be 
taught  to  run  upon  them  with  that  confidence  which  developes 
his  full  powers.  When  pursued,  the  buffalo  chooses  the  roughest 
road  he  can  find,  and  leads  his  pursuers  down  breakneck  precipices, 
or  up  rough  and  broken  steeps,  inaccessible  to  other  feet  than  his. 
Clumsy  as  he  is,  his  headlong  obstinacy  frequently  carries  him 
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through  difficulties  at  which  even  the  more  active  and  well-trained 
steed  recoils  with  terror,  and  which  th%  latter  might  overcome 
with  greater  ease,  did  he  but  dare  attempt  than.  But  to  the 
chase. 

"  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  prairie  roll,  some  little  dis- 
tance in  advance  of  my  companions,  I  discovered  the  buffalo  still 
galloping  heavily  and  clumsily  along,  about  five  hundred  yards 
before  me.  The  descent  of  the  prairie  was  here  so  gradual  that 
I  could  see  every  object  at  least  five  miles  distant,  and  the  sur- 
face was  much  smoother  than  I  had  anticipated.  I  now  put 
spurs  to  my  horse,  and  dashed  boldly  down  the  gentle  slope. 
Giving  one  look  behind,  I  saw  that  one  of  my  companions  at  the 
starting-place,  Major  Howard,  had  given  up  the  chase,  or  rather 
his  horse  had  given  up.  Lieutenant  Lubbock,  and  one  of  the  men, 
the  latter  mounted  on  a  mule,  which,  if  he  could  not  get  over  the 
ground  particularly  fast,  had  at  least  the  commendable  quality  of 
running  all  day,  were  still  in  hot  pursuit. 

"  The  prairie,  as  I  have  said,  was  comparatively  smooth;  and 
although  I  could  not  spur  my  horse  into  his  full,  free,  and  open 
stride,  I  was  soon  up  with  the  huge  animal,  which  was  now  at 
its  utmost  speed.  Occasionally,  as  if  to  rest  his  legs  on  one  side, 
he  would  roll  over  on  the  other,  changing  from  side  to  side  as 
his  weight  would  tire  him.  This  roll  of  the  body  must  have 
been  noticed  by  all  who  have  chased  these  animals,  and  is  a  pe- 
culiar gait,  which  I  believe  belongs  to  the  buffalo  alone.  The 
one  I  was  chasing  was  a  bull  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
frame;  his  bright  glaring  eyeballs  peering  from  his  shaggy  front- 
let of  hair,  showing  plainly  that  he  was  maddened  by  his  wounds, 
and  the  close  pursuit  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  so  ter- 
rible was  his  aspect,  that  I  could  get  my  horse  within  twenty 
yards  of  him ;  and  when  I  fired  my  first  charge  at  that  distance, 
the  ball  did  not  take  effect 

"  As  the  chase  continued,  my  horse  came  to  his  work  more 
kindly,  and  soon  appeared  to  take  an  interest  in  the  exciting 
race ;  yet  I  was  still  unable  to  lay  him  up  directly  alongside  the 
buffalo.  I  could  approach  him  closely  in  the  rear,  but  the  af- 
frighted steed  sheered  as  soon  as  he  lapped  the  mountain  of 
scraggy  hair  and  flesh.    Finding  it  impossible  to  gain  the  posi- 
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tion  I  so  much  wished,  I  dropped  a  few  yards  behind ;  then,  by 
dashing  my  spurs  furiously  on  his  sides,  1  was  enabled  to  bring 
my  horse  to  charge  upon  the  buffalo's  quarters.  As  I  neared  the 
animal  I  raised  my  pistol,  and  when  about  passing  him,  in  a  dia- 
gonal line,  fired  at  less  than  four  yards'  distance.  The  now  in- 
furiated buffalo  shrank  as  the  ball  took  effect  just  back  of  the  long 
hair  on  his  shoulders.  Under  such  headway  was  I  when  I  dis- 
charged my  pistol,  that  I  was  compelled  to  cut  across  directly  in 
front  of  him  and  close  to  his  head,  and  when  safely  on  the  op* 
posite  or  right  side  I  reined  up,  and  once  more  dropped  behind 
for  another  charge.  Again  I  put  spurs  to  their  work,  and  as  I 
fairly  flew  by,  gave  the  buffalo  another  wound  directly  in  his  side. 
He  was  now  foaming  with  rage  and  pain.  His  eyes  resembled 
two  deep-red  balls  of  fire — his  tongue  was  out,  and  curling  in- 
wardly,— while  his  long  and  tufted  tail  was  either  carried  high 
aloft  or  lashed  madly  against  his  sides — a  wild,  and  at  the  same 
time,  magnificent  picture  of  desperation. 

"  By  this  time  my  horse  was  almost  completely  subject  to  my 
guidance.  He  no  longer  pricked  his  ears  with  fear  or  sheered 
off  as  I  approached  the  monster  we  were  pursuing,  but  ran  di- 
rectly up  so  that  I  could  almost  touch  the  animal  with  my  pistoL 
I  had  still  two  shots  left  in  the  repeater,  and  after  discharging 
them,  I  intended  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  Harper's  Ferry,  and, 
by  a  well-directed  shot,  make  a  finish  of  the  business. 

"  After  firing  my  third  shot  I  again  crossed  the  path  of  the  buf- 
falo, and  so  near  that  my  right  foot  nearly  touched  his  horns. 
The  wound  I  had  given  caused  him  to  spring  suddenly  forward, 
thus  bringing  me  in  too  close  a  contact  to  be  either  pleasing  or 
prudent  On  coming  up  with  him  a  fourth  time,  and  so  near 
that  the  muzzle  of  my  pistol  was  not  two  yards  from  his  side,  the 
barrel  dropped  off  just  as  I  was  about  to  pull  the  trigger.  As  I 
dashed  by  the  infuriated  animal,  he  vainfy  endeavoured  to  gore 
and  overthrow  my  horse  by  suddenly  turning  his  head  and  spring- 
ing at  me. 

"  The  chase  was  now  up  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  for  the  pis- 
tol was  a  borrowed  one,  and  very  valuable.  I  had  checked  my 
horse  and  dismounted  to  search  for  it,  when  Lieutenant  Lubbock 
came  up.    His  horse  was  completely  broken  down  and  unable  to 
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reach  the  buffalo— in  the  hurry  and  excitement  I  told  him  to  mount 
mine  immediately  and  continue  the  pursuit  Soon  he  was  up 
with  the  buffalo.  By  this  time,  so  kindly  had  the  horse  taken  to 
his  work,  that  his  rider  was  able  to  fire  every  shot  without  once 
passing  the  wounded  animal.  The  latter  gored  the  horse  once 
with  his  left  horn,  but  did  not  hurt  him  seriously. 

"  The  other  pursuer  with  the  mule  still  continued  the  chase, 
and  as  the  pace  of  the  buffalo  slackened  from  the  loss  of  blood 
and  weariness,  the  former  gradually  crept  up.  I  stopped  to 
gaze  upon  the  exciting  scene.  Every  minute  or  two  a  flash  and 
smoke  would  be  seen,  and  then  the  sharp  report  of  the  pistol 
would  reach  the  spot  where  I  stood. 

"  In  this  way  the  chase  was  continued  until  Lieutenant  L.  had 
discharged  his  own  arms,  together  with  my  holster  pistols.  He 
then  pulled  up,  and  the  other  pursuer  mounted  my  horse  and  con- 
tinued the  chase.  I  could  not  help  pitying  the  noble  animal,  which 
bad  by  this  time  run  at  least  six  miles.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
new  pursuer  was  up  with  the  buffalo,  and  again  I  could  see  the 
smoke  as  each  pistol  was  discharged ;  but  by  this  time  the  space 
between  us  was  too  great  for  me  to  hear  the  reports.  I  gazed 
until  both  the  pursued  and  the  pursuer  were  mere  black  specks 
upon  the  prairie,  and  never  turned  my  eyes  until  they  were  com- 
pletely  lost  in  the  distance.9'  ' 
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lands  of  America,  wherein  the  dying  year  appears  to  deck  her- 
self, as  it  is  told  of  the  expiring  dolphin,  with  such  a  gorgeous- 
ness  of  short-lived  hues  as  she  had  never  shown  in  her  full  flush 
of  summer  life  and  beauty, — it  wanted,  as  I  have  said,  scarce  an 
hour  of  sunset,  and  all  the  near  and  mountainous  horizon  was 
veiled  as  it  were  by  a  fine,  gauzelike  drapery  of  filmy  yellow 
mist,  while  every  where  the  level  sunbeams  were  checkering  the 
scenery  with  lines  of  long  rich  light  and  cool  blue  shadow,  when 
a  small  four-wheeled  wagon,  with  something  sportsmanlike  and 
rakish  in  its  build,  might  have  been  seen  whirling  at  a  rapid  rate 
over  one  of  the  picturesque  uneven  roads,  that  run  from  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  skirting  the  lovely  range  of  the  Western  High- 
lands, through  one-— the  fairest— of  the  river  counties  of  New 
York.    This  little  vehicle,  which  was  drawn  by  an  exceedingly 
clever,  though  somewhat  cross-made,  chestnut  cob,  with  a  blaze 
on  his  face,  and  three  white  legs,  contained  two  persons,  with  a 
quantity  of  luggage,  among  which  a  couple  of  gun-cases  were 
the  most  conspicuous,  and  a  brace  of  beautiful  and  high-bred 
English  pointers.    The  driver  was  a  smart,  natty  lad,  dressed  in 
a  dark  gray  frock,  with  livery  buttons,  and  a  narrow  silver  cord 
for  a  hat-band ;  and,  while  he  handled  the  ribbons  with  the  quick 
finger  and  cool  head  of  an  experienced  whip,  he  showed  his  com- 
plete acquaintance  with  the  way,  by  the  readiness  and  almost  in- 
stinctive decision  with  which  he  selected  the  right  hand  or  the 
left  of  the  several  acute  and  intricate  turns  and  crossings  of  the 
road.   The  other  was  a  young  gentleman  of  some  five  or  six-and- 
twenty  years,  finely  and  powerfully  made,  though  not  above  the 
middle  height,  with  curly  light  brown  hair,  and  a  fair,  bright 
complexion,  indicative  of  his  English  blood.    Rattling  along  the 
limestone  road,  which  followed  the  course  of  a  large  rapid  trout 
stream,  that  would  in  Europe  have  been  termed  a  river,  crossing 
it  now  and  then  on  rustic  wooden  bridges,  as  it  wound  in  broad, 
devious  curves  hither  and  thither  through  the  rich  meadow-land, 
they  reached  a  pretty  village,  embosomed  in  tall  groves  and 
pleasant  orchards,  crowning  a  little  knoll  with  its  white  cottages 
and  rival  steeples ;  but,  making  no  pause,  though  a  neat  tavern 
might  well  have  tempted  the  most  fastidious  traveller,  they  swept 
onward,  keeping  the  stream  on  their  right  hand,  until,  as  they 
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came  to  the  foot  of  a  small  steep  ascent,  the  driver  touched  his 
hat,  saying — 'We  have  got  through  our  journey  now,  sir;  the 
house  lies  just  beyond  the  hill'  He  scarce  had  finished  speaking, 
before  they  topped  the  hillock,  and  turning  short  to  the  right  hand, 
palled  up  before  a  neat  white  gate  in  a  tall  fence,  that  separated 
the  road  from  a  large  piece  of  woodland,  arrayed  in  all  the  gor- 
geous colours  wrought  by  the  first  sharp  frost  of  autumn.    The 
well-kept  winding  lane,  to  which  the  gate  gave  access,  brought 
them,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  a  steep  rocky  bank,  feathered 
with  junipers,  and  here  and  there  a  hickory  or  maple  shadowing 
the  dense  undergrowth  of  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  and  azalias, 
that  sprung  in  rich  luxuriance  from  every  rift  and  cranny  of  the 
gray  limestone  ledges.    Down  this  the  road  dived,  by  two  rapid 
zigzags,  to  the  margin  of  the  little  river,  which  foamed  along  its 
base,  where  it  was  spanned  by  a  single  arch,  framed  pictu- 
resquely of  gnarled  unbarked  timber,  and  then  swept  in  an  easy 
curve  up  a  small  lawn,  lying  fair  to  the  southern  sun,  to  the  door 
of  a  pretty  cottage,  which  lay  fhidway  the  northern  slope  of  the 
valley,  its  rear  sheltered  by  the  hanging  woodlands,  which 
clothed  the  hills  behind  it  to  their  very  summit    A  brilliant  light 
was  shining  from  the  windows  to  the  right  of  the  door,  as  if  of  a 
merry  fire  and  several  candles  mingled ;  and,  in  a  minute  or  two 
after  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  rattled  upon  the  wooden  bridge,  it 
was  evident  that  the  door  was  thrown  open ;  for  a  long  stream  of 
mellow  light  burst  out  on  the  fast  darkening  twilight,  and  the 
next  moment  a  tall  figure,  clearly  defined  against  the  bright  back- 
ground, was  seen  upon  the  threshold.     A  minute  more,  and  the 
chestnut  cob  was  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  neat  portico,  and  the 
young  Englishman  leaped  out,  and  darted  up  the  steps. 
"  *  Well,  Fred,  you're  here  at  last—' 
" '  Harry,  old  fellow,  by  Jupiter !  but  I'm  glad  to  see  you !' 
" '  And  so  am  I  right  glad,  Fred ;  and  really  obliged  to  you  for 
coming  up  to  see  me  here  in  the  mountains.   I  would  have  come 
down  to  the  river  myself  for  you,  but  1  had  to  ride  over  into 
Deer  Park  after  breakfast,  to  get  a  match  for  Master  Bob  there9 
— pointing  as  he  spoke  to  the  chestnut  cob,  which,  not  a  whit  the 
worse  for  his  long  rapid  drive,  stood  champing  his  light  bit,  and 
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pawing  up  the  gravel,  as  if  he  had  but  just  been  brought  out  of 
the  stable.    *  I  hope  he  brought  you  up  in  good  style*  Fred  V 

"'That  he  did,  Harry;  that  he  did,  in  prime  style  1  Two 
hours  and  forty  minutes  from — Newburgh  don't  you  call  it? — up 
to  your  gate  here ;  and  that's  twenty-eight  good  miles,  I  fancy — ' 

" '  Thirty,  Fred,  thirty ;  every  yard  of  it.  It's  twenty-eight 
and  better  to  the  village — but  come  in,  come  in ;  and  you,  sir,  get 
out  all  the  traps,  and  put  them  in  the  hall  till  Timothy  has  time 
to  look  to  them,  and  take  Bob  round  to  the  stables,  and  go  to 
work  upon  him.  What  are  those — pointers,  Fred  1  Exactly ! 
well,  put  them  in  the  little  kennel  by  themselves,  and  see  they  are 
well  fed  and  bedded.  Pointers  are  no  use  here,  Fred.  English- 
broke  pointers,  I  would  say — they  range  too  high,  and  cannot 
face  our  coverts.  But  come  in.  1  was  just  taking  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  weed ;  for  I  dined  early,  knowing  that  you  could  not 
be  here  in  time ;  and  we  will  have  some  supper  by  and  by,  and 
in  the  mean  time  you  shall  either  join  me  in  the  mocha,  or  have 
a  long  cool  drink,  or  something  short,  just  as  you  fancy  it.' 

"  And  with  the  words,  my  old  friend  Harry  Archer — for  the 
host  was  no  other  than  that  worthy,  who  had  exchanged  his 
menage  in  the  city  for  a  snug  shooting-box  among  the  hills  of 
Warwick — led  his  old  friend,  who  had  but  lately  landed  from  the 
Boston  steamer,  through  a  small  vestibule  adorned  with  stands  of 
myrtle  and  geranium  and  two  or  three  camelias,  into  a  narrow 
hall  or  passage,  the  walls  of  which  were  decked  with  several 
pairs  of  red  deer  antlers — whence  swung  full  many  a  sylvan 
implement — a  map  or  two  of  the  adjoining  states,  and  several  of 
Herring's  lifelike  portraits — the  champions  of  the  English  Turf, 
the  winners  of  the  Leger  and  the  Derby. 

"'This  is  but  a  little  box,  Heneage,'  said  Harry  as  they 
entered — '  My  one  spare  bed  is  literal.  There  were  but  four 
rooms  in  the  house  wheo  I  bought  it,  unless  you  count  the 
garrets,  which  are  not  habitable ;  but  I  have  built  a  kitchen  and 
two  or  three  servants'  rooms  behind ;  and  so  we  must  make  shif 
till  I  get  rich  enough  to  add  some  more  bed-chambers — the 
people  hereabout  swear  that  I  am  crazy,  and  that  I  lodge  my 
horses  and  my  dogs  better  than  I  do  myself.    But  if  it  is  small, 
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Fred,  it  is  snug  and  clean ;'  and  with  the  word  he  threw  often  a 
door  to  the  right,  and  leading  his  friend  into  a  little  library — 
1  This  is  my  snuggery,'  he  added, '  and  that,'  pointing  to  a  door 
opposite  the  windows,  which  were  two  in  number,  reaching  to 
the  ground,  and  overlooking  the  lawn  and  river,  'that  is  my  bed- 
room. Across  the  hall,  as  we  call  it  by  a  liberal  courtesy,  is  the 
dining-room,  and  behind  it  your  dormitory.  Now,  then,  take 
this  arm-chair  by  the  fire — and  here  comes  Timothy — you've  not 
forgotten  Timothy,  Fred  T    It's  Mister  Heneage,  Tim !' 

41  *  Nay !  but  ay's  vara  glad  to  see  thee,'  exclaimed  Harry's 
inimitable  Yorkshireman,  pulling  his  toplock  with  his  left  hand, 
while  he  thrust  out  the  other  horny  paw  with  a  grin  of  unfeigned 
delight — « Ay's  vara  glad  to  see  thee  i'  these  pairts — noo,  damn 
me  if  ay  isn't  I    And  hoo's  they  aw  i'  Yorkshire?' 

" '  Right  well,  Tim ;  all  of  our  friends ;  all  that  I  think  of,  that's 
to  say — but  I  see  you  stick  to  Mr.  Archer  yet,  Tim?' 

" '  Stick  tull  him — well  ay  wot — he  wad  na  get  along  at  aw 
without  me.  He's  got  faive  horses  oot  i'  t'  stable,  and  seven  dogs 
i'  t'  kennel ;  forbye  auld  Charon — for  he  gangs  whaure  he  wull 
— and  hoo'd  he  do  without  Tim  Matlock?  Nay,  nay!  ay's 
niver  quit  him,  Measter  Heneage ;  but  ay'll  gang  noo  and  fetch 
opp  soom  hot  coffee— or  mayhap,  sur,  you'd  tak  a  soopof  t'  auld 
Shrub  of  Glenlivat.' 

*"No !  no,  Tim,  coffee  by  all  means — and  now  I'll  blow  a  cloud, 
so  hand  me — ha  1  do  you  stick  to  the  Manillas,  as  of  old  ?  Well, 
it  is  certainly  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  nicer  or  more  com- 
fortable than  this.' 

"  And  well  might  he  say  so ;  for  although  the  room  was  small, 
not  above  eighteen  feet  by  sixteen,  with  a  low  ceiling  and  large 
projecting  mantel-piece,  and  though  the  furniture  was  simple  and 
by  no  means  expensive,  nothing  could  be  more  truly  or  more  taste- 
fully complete.  A  large  book-case  of  the  black  walnut  of  the  coun- 
try filled  the  recesses  on  either  hand  the  fire-place,  their  glass  doors 
showing  a  well-chosen  library  of  something  more  than  a  thousand 
volumes,  classics  and  history,  and  the  best  English  poets  and  ro- 
mances, with  a  few  French  and  Italian  writers,  in  elegant  and 
costly  bindings.  The  space  above  the  fire-place  was  filled,  in- 
stead of  a  mirror,  by  a  large  case  with  a  sliding  front  of  plate- 
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glassy  containing  an  arm-rack  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  well 
garnished  with  two  superb  twin  double-barrelled  guns,  by  Purdy, 
a  heavy  ounce-ball  rifle,  by  the  same  prince  of  makers,  a  short, 
but  large-bored  twelve-pound  duck  gun,  a  case  of  nine-inch  pis* 
tols,  by  old  Kuchenreuter,  a  smaller  brace,  by  Manton,  and  three 
or  four  hunting-knives,  of  various  sizes  and  construction.  On 
either  side  of  the  door  which  led  to  the  bed-chamber,  stood  a 
small  slab  or  table,  the  one  arranged  with  ink  standish,  portfolio, 
presse  papier,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  the  scribe;  the  other  co- 
vered with  powder-flasks  and  shot-pouches,  screw-drivers,  dog- 
whips,  drinking-flasks,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  a  sportsman 
could  require,  not  thrown  about  at  random,  but  ail  displayed  sym- 
metrically, and  bright  and  free  from  dust  The  walls  were  hung 
with  several  excellent  line  engravings,  from  sporting  subjects  by 
Landseer.  The  floor  was  carpeted  with  a  grave  but  rich  Brus- 
sels, which  was  not  unpleasantly  relieved  by  the  deep  crimson 
curtains  and  cushions  of  the  massive  old-fashioned  settees  and 
sofas,  with  which  the  room  was  bountifully  famished.  A  large 
round  centre-table,  with  a  crimson  cloth,  supported  a  tall  brass 
reading  lamp,  and  was  strewn  thickly  with  portfolios  of  good 
engravings,  an  annual  or  two,  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  and  the 
last  numbers  of  the  Turf  Register,  with  several  English  Sporting 
Magazines,  and  other  periodicals ;  but  it  was  now  pushed  back 
from  the  fire  towards  the  large,  soft-cushioned  sofa  which  occupied 
the  whole  length  of  the  opposite  wall,  and  its  place  taken  for  the 
nonce  by  a  small  trivet,  on  which  stood  an  antique  salver,  with 
a  coffee-pot  and  sugar-dish  of  richly  chased  and  massive  silver, 
a  cut  glafts  cream-jug,  with  a  small  stand  of  liqueurs,  two  tiny 
glasses,  and  two  coffee-cups  of  Sevres  China.  A  pile  of  hickory 
logs  was  crackling  and  flashing  cheerfully  upon  the  hearth;  a 
pair  of  wax  candles  were  blazing  on  the  mantel-piece ;  the  su- 
perannuated Russian  setter  to  whom  Tim  had  alluded,  was 
dozing  on  the  rug;  and,  heedless  of  the  neighbourhood  of  her 
natural  foe,  a  beautiful,  soft,  tortoise-shell  cat  sat  purring  on  the 
arm  of  Harry  Archer's  own  peculiar  settle.  Such  was  the  as- 
pect of  the  room,  which  Heneage,  fresh  as  he  was  from  London, 
and  all  the  finished  comforts  of  English  country-houses,  in  the 
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first  month  of  his  first  visit  to  America,  pronounced  the  very 
acme  of  perfection,  as  a  bachelor's  establishment. 

u  *  Wait  till  you  see  my  stables,  and  my  kennel,  my  quail-house, 
where  I  save  them  through  the  winter,  my  little  flower-garden, 
and  my  dairy,  and  my  ice-house.  We  have  turned  Jacks  of  all 
trades,  Timothy  and  L  And  now,  with  the  exception  of  my  old 
woman,  for — this  is  a  very  moral  country,  and  I  am,  you  know, 
a  very  moral  man — to  save  my  character,  I  got  the  ugliest  and 
oldest  cook  in  all  America — upon  my  soul  I  sometimes  fancy  she 
must  have  been  in  the  ark  with  Noah ! — with  the  exception  as  I 
say,  of  my  old  woman,  you  have  seen  all  the  members  of  my 
menage.  She  cooks,  and  makes  the  beds,  and  cleans  the  cham- 
bers, as  she  persists  in  calling  the  bed-rooms,  being  of  course  a 
Yorkshire  woman — Tim  would  have  died  had  I  got  even  a 
Northumbrian — and  Timothy  is  butler,  and  stud  groom,  and  valet, 
and  game-keeper,  and,  of  late,  I  believe,  head  gardener ;  and 
that  imp,  Dick,  who  drove  you  up,  with  an  extraordinary  negro 
genius,  who  never  takes  his  clothes  off  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other,  or  sleeps  in  a  bed,  summer  or  winter,  preferring  the  hay- 
loft at  all  seasons,  do  all  the  work  of  the  house,  garden,  kennel, 
stable,  and  of  my  little  farm ;  just  twenty  acres,  Fred  1  on  which 
I  feed  two  alderneys,  and  fatten  yearly  a  dozen  or  two  of  right 
black-faced  Moorish  mutton.' 

"  Meantime  the  friends  discussed  their  coffee,  and  puffed  their 
favourite  cheroots,  and  meeting  now,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  chatted  of  many  things,  and  called  old  scenes  to  mind,  and 
asked  and  received  tidings  of  many  an  ancient  friend,  and 
passed,  in  short,  two  hours  as  pleasantly  as  could  have  been  de- 
vised if  they  had  planned  it,  until  the  door  was  opened,  and  Ti- 
mothy thrust  in  his  sleek  black  head  at  the  aperture,  informing 
them  that '  T'sooper  was  ready  noo,  and  would  be  cold  if  they 
waited  ony  langer' — a  piece  of  information  which  brought  them 
to  their  legs  with  speed ;  and  not  them  only,  but  Master  Charon 
likewise,  who,  though  he  had  been  voted  slow  and  superfluous  in 
the  field,  had  yet  abated  nothing  in  the  keenness  of  his  nose,  so 
far  nt  least  as  meal-times  were  concerned,  come  they  as  often  as 
they  might  The  dining-room,  which  was  precisely  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  the  library,  was  furnished  with  the  same  nice 
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attention  to  details,  the  same  harmonious  taste,  which  imparted 
an  appearance  of  luxury  and  richness  to  articles  in  themselves 
by  no  means  extraordinary.  The  curtains  and  all  the  furniture, 
as  in  the  other  room,  were  crimson,  the  hues  of  the  carpet  in 
some  sort  matching  them ;  a  large  sideboard  of  black  walnut 
faced  the  fire-place,  glittering  with  fine  cut  glass,  and  a  small  but 
beautiful  selection  of  old-fashioned  silver,  among  which  shone 
resplendent  a  superb  cup,  or  vase,  won  by  the  prowess  of  the 
owner  at  the  Red  House,  against  no  few  or  mean  competitors  in 
pigeon  shooting,  and  two  tall  richly  gilded  tankards,  watching 
like  sentries  on  the  flanks  of  the  array.  The  table  was  drawn 
up  close  to  the  fire,  which  blazed  with  a  fierceness  that  would 
have  been  almost  intolerable,  but  for  a  screen  that  intercepted  a 
portion  of  its  heat,  and  was  covered  by  a  cloth  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, whereon  was  arranged  a  supper  service  with  two  covers,  in 
a  style  so  accurate  and  tempting  as  to  have  pleased  the  sagest 
gourmet,  while  the  morocco  armed-chairs,  which  stood  at  either 
end,  promised  a  world  of  voluptuous  comfort  The  whole  room 
was  one  blaze  of  light,  and  nothing  could  by  any  means  have 
been  conceived  more  cheerful  than  the  aspect  of  the  whole. 

"  *  Now,  Fred,'  said  Harry  as  they  entered, '  I  trust  your  drive 
has  given  you  an  appetite,  for  I  have  no  doubt  Timothy  has  got 
us  something  tolerably  eatable.    What  is  it,  hey,  Tim?' 

"'Nay  sur,  ay's  sure  ay  canna  tell  ye;  for  ay's  been  sorting 
Master  Heneage's  things  loike,  and  suppering  oopt'  twa  pointer 
dogs  he  brought  wi'  him.' 

" « Well,  well,  take  off  the  covers  and  let  us  see.  Broiled  wood- 
duck  here,  which  1  can  recommend,  Fred ;  they  are  as  good  a 
bird  as  flies,  excepting  always  the  royal  canvass-back — let  me 
give  you  a  half  a  one ;  with  squeeze  of  that  lemon,  and  a  dash 
of  Cayenne,  you'll  find  it  more  than  passable.  There,  cover  those 
cock  up  again,  Tim,  and  put  them  by  the  fire — are  those  the  birds 
shot  yesterday?  Exactly!  that's  right! — let's  see  those  side 
dishes — ha !  cauliflowers  a  la  crime,  and  stewed  celery.  Now 
then,  Fred!  what  wine?  There's  some  dry,  still  Champagne  in 
ice  there,  if  you  like  it ;  and  some  pale  Sherry  here,  that  I  think 
good ;  there's  claret  in  the  cellar ;  but  I  think  the  weather's  too 
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cold  for  the  Bourdeaux — Port  does  not  suit  this  climate ;  but  Pve 
got  some  Madeira  that  will  do  your  heart  good.9 

" '  Oh !  Champagne,  Harry,  Champagne  for  supper  always. 
Your  Sherry  and  Madeira  are  dinner  wines,  mejudice? 

u  *  I  agree  with  you,  Fred ;  open  that  long  neck,  Timothy. 
Well,  now,  what  think  you  of  the  wood  duck  V 

" '  Excellent — good  indeed — but  why  do  you  call  it  wood  duck, 
Harry?9  answered  Heneage,  with  his  mouth  half  full  of  the 
tender  juicy  broil. 

"'Because  they  live  in  woods,  Fred;  and  perch,  and  build 
their  nests  in  trees/ 

"  *  Oh !  humbug !  that's  a  touch  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  old 
fellow/ 

"  *  It's  true,  though,  every  word  of  it.  You'll  find  game  here 
one  thing,  and  game  in  England  quite  another,  I  can  tell  you, 
Master  Fred — ay!  and  covert  shooting  here  in  these  wild 
swamps  and  wooded  hills  a  very  different  sort  of  matter  from 
a  Norfolk  battu. — The  big  glasses,  Tim,  the  long-stemmed 
beakers !'  he  interposed ;  and  his  orders  were  speedily  obeyed ; 
and  the  rich  dry  Champagne  stood  mantling  with  no  cream,  and 
a  few  beadlike  bubbles  only  floating  around  the  brim,  in  two  tall 
half-pint  goblets  of  Venetian  crystal. 

"  *  By  George,  but  that  is  splendid,  Harry !'  exclaimed  Fred. 
Heneage,  as  the  seductive  liquor  disappeared.  'Yes,  half  a 
woodcock,  if  you  please.9 

"  'No  half  about  the  matter,  Fred ;  they  are  but  little  chaps, 
these  woodcocks  of  America — not  half  so  big  as  ours.  But  then 
they  positively  swarm  here/ 

"'Why  ay!'  responded  Heneage,  receiving  the  whole  bird, 
which  Harry  sent  to  him,  with  all  complacency — 'Why  ay! 
Frank  Forester,  whom  I  saw  for  an  hour  or  two  in  New  York, 
told  me  as  much— by  the  way,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  says 
he  will  be  here  on  Friday.    Where  will  you  stow  him  T' 

"  *  O,  I  make  point  defagon  with  Master  Frank.  He  will  take 
Tim's  room,  I  suppose,  who  will  turn  Dick  out ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  he  does  not  prefer  a  room  at  old  Tom  Draw's  in  the  village. 
I  often  stow  my  supernumeraries  there.  What  did  he  tell  you 
anent  the  woodcock  V 
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" '  Oh,  I  don't  know — some  wondrous  yarn  or  other ;  I  did  not 
pay  very  much  attention,  or  believe  one  half  of  what  he  said — 
something  about  killing  them  by  hundreds  in  a  day.9 

" '  Well,  so  we  do ;  the  commodore  and  I  bagged  last  year, 
between  sunrise  and  sunset,  one  hundred  and  fifteen/ 

" '  Not  really  I    And  how  many  shall  we  get  to-morrow  V 

" '  Try  another  glass  of  Champagne,  Fred,  and  then  I'll  explain. 
Do  you  think  this  too  cold?' 

"<No!  perfection.  A  bit  of  that  cauliflower,  if  you  please. 
Now,  then,  about  to-morrow  V 

" '  Why,  Fred,  this  is  fall  shooting,  as  we  call  it  here ;  and,  in 
the  autumn,  birds  are  not  to  be  found  in  such  swarms  as  in  July 
— nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  good  year — there  has  been  quite  a 
sharp  frost  these  last  three  nights,  to  the  northward,  and  they 
are  coming  in  fast.  I  have  killed  none  to  speak  of  yet,  and  not 
a  gun  but  mine  has  been  fired  in  the  valley  these  two  months. 
So  I  think  we  are  pretty  sure  of  sport  I  shall  kill  from  twenty, 
five  to  thirty  cock  off  my  own  gun  to-morrow,  and  Frank  would 
do  nearly  as  much,  if  he  were  up  here.  You,  I  suppose,  will  get 
fifteen—' 

" « Cool  that,  by  Jupiter  !9  replied  Fred.  Heneage— *  why,  I  can 
beat  Frank  Forester  like  bricks !' 

" « You  could — you  mean  to  say — you  could  beat  him  three 
years  ago  in  a  Norfolk  turnip  field.9 

" « Yes  could  I,  or  on  a  Scottish  moor,  or  in  an  Irish  bog.9 

"«I  dare  say — I  dare  say,9  responded  Harry,  very  coolly; 
«  but  you  see,  Fred.,  a  Scottish  moor  and  an  Irish  bog  are  vastly 
different  things  from  a  Yankee  swamp,  as  you  will  find  before 
you  have  been  out  an  hour  to-morrow.  The  first  requires,  I 
admit,  the  wind  and  sinews  of  a  mountaineer,  the  pluck  of  a 
prize-fighter,  and  the  endurance  of  a  Captain  Barclay, — the 
second  cannot  be  braved  with  impunity  but  by  one  who  can 
"  bound  from  hag  to  hag,99  as  Scott  has  said  it, "  like  any  Bilhope 
stag,99  but  the  unstable  bottom,  the  fallen  trunks,  the  mossy 
tussucks  under  foot,  the  tangled  vines  and  thorny  briers,  woven 
in  strange  inextricable  mazes  about  your  knees  and  thighs,  and 
even  up  to  your  breast  and  face,  the  dense  impenetrable  foliage 
over  head,  the  impossibility  of  seeing  your  dog  half  the  time, 
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although  he  may  be  on  a  dead  point  ten  feet  from  you — the 
necessity  of  firing  nine  shots  out  of  ten,  even  when  pointed,  as 
if  they  were  chance  shots — of  killing  above  half  your  birds,  if 
you  kill  them  at  all,  by  firing  on  an  instinctive  calculation  of 
their  line,  seeing  them  only  "  with  the  eye  of  faith,"  as  poor  J. 
Cypress,  Jr.,  used  to  call  it — all  these  things,  and  the  farther 
fact  that  two  at  least  of  the  winged  game  of  these  regions — the 
quail,  namely,  and  the  ruffed  grouse — are  the  quickest  and 
strongest  on  the  wing,  the  hardest  to  hit  at  all,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  stop,  by  hitting,  of  any  birds  that  fly, — make  the  odds 
so  very  great  that  the  best  English  shot  will  bungle  it  cruelly 
for  the  first  season ;  and  if  he  shoot  well  on  a  second,  I  call  him 
a  right  apt  disciple.  And  so  I  say  that  if  you  could  beat  Frank 
]ike  bricks  three  years  ago,  he  can  beat  you  three  times  as  badly 
now.  His  first  year  he  shot  shamefully,  though  he,  like  you, 
had  the  advantage  of  beginning  in  the  autumn,  when  most  of 
the  leaf  was  down.  I,  on  the  contrary,  commenced  in  July, 
when  every  thing  is  in  full  leaf,  and  such  a  flush  of  foliage  as 
you  cannot  conceive  from  any  thing  you  ever  saw  at  home. 
Now  Frank  shoots  quite  as  well  again  as  he  did  when  he  left 
home,  and  you  will  not  shoot  half  so  well  as  you  did,-  at  least  for 
the  first  year — after  that  you  will  improve  at  once,  and  if  you 
stay  here  three  or  four  seasons,  you  will  astonish  yourself  when 
you  get  home,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  when  you  by  accident 
get  any  open  shooting.' 

"  *  Well,  it  may  be  so— I  suppose  it  is,  if  you  say  so,  but  I 
don't  know.    Did  you  ever  shoot  badly  here  V 

" « Not  badly — no,  Fred.,'  answered  Harry,  •  badly  is  not  the 
word  at  all — infamously ! — I  shot  infamously  the  first  year.' 

" '  And  do  you  really  shoot  better  now  than  you  did  at  home  ? 
— you  were  a  good  shot  always.' 

" «  So  much  so,  that  I  very  often  think  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  miss  a  shot  at  all  in  partridge  shooting,  or  one  in  six 
in  battu.  But  come,  we  have  got  through  our  game.  Timothy, 
look  alive,  man — bring  the  caviare,  and  devilled  biscuits,  and 
what  will  you  have  by  way  of  tipple ^Fred.  ? — a  bowl  of  mulled 
wine,  or  some  hot  rum  punch  ?    I've  got  some  very  old  pine- 
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apple  rum,  or  simple  whiskey  toddy — the  Farintosh  is  undeniable, 
I  tell  you.* 
" '  Why,  Harry,  I  believe  the  rum  punch  is  the  thing.' 
" '  Very  well — see  here,  Timothy,  hand  this  caviare  to  Mr. 
Heneage,  and  fill  us  out  a  thimble-full  apiece  of  that  curious 
white  cogniac ;  and  then  look  sharp,  and  bring  a  tankard  full  of 
water  screeching  hot,  and  a  flask  of  the  rum  from  the  second 
locker,  a  bottle  of  Scotch  whiskey,  sugar  and  lemons,  and  the 
cigar-box.  Now  then,  take  a  bit  of  the  biscuit,  Fred.,  and  a 
taste  of  caviare — wash  it  down  with  that  brandy — that  is  a 
curiosity;  white  brandy  is  rare  in  this  country,  but  I  imported 
this  myself!  And  now,  when  Timothy  comes  back,  we'll  trans- 
plant ourselves  to  the  chimney-corner — have  a  small  trivet,  just 
to  hold  our  glasses  and  materials,  and  blow  a  cloud  till  bed-time.' 
Many  minutes  did  not  elapse  before  these  preparations  were 
effected,  the  supper-table  cleared,  the  smoking  punch  and  toddy 
brewed  to  the  several  tastes  of  the  companions,  the  choice  ma- 
nillas  lighted,  and  a  small  cloud  of  thin  gray  smoke,  curling  in 
lazy  wreaths  about  the  heads  of  either  friend.  For  some  brief 
space  they  sat  in  silence,  both  wrapped,  as  it  appeared,  in  a 
voluptuous  calm  abstraction,  the  natural  consequence  perhaps 
of  satiated  appetite,  aided  by  the  soft  influence  of  the  soothing 
weed ;  but  both  in  reality  thinking,  and  that  too  rather  deeply, 
on  matters  growing  out  of  their  late  conversation.  Harry  was 
pondering  in  his  mind  whether  of  two  beats  be  the  preferable 
for  to-morrow ;  the  one  being  by  far  the  better  for  woodcock, 
but  in  bad  rotten  ground  and  exceedingly  thick  covert;  the  other 
much  opener  and  easier  shooting,  but  not  by  any  means  so 
favourite  lying  for  the  long-billed  birds  of  passage ;  while  He- 
neage was  ruminating  on  all  that  he  bad  heard,  and  marvelling 
not  a  little,  and  half  doubtful  whether  he  was  not  the  subject  of 
some  wilful  mystification,  touching  American  field  sports  on  the 
part  of  his  companion.  After  awhile,  however,  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  a  large  and  fine  oil-painting  which  hung  over  the  fire-place, 
and  which,  from  the  accidental  position  of  both  the  argand 
lamps  on  one — and  that  the  right — end  of  the  mantel-piece,  was 
clearly  visible  in  its  best  light.    At  first  his  eyes  fell  on  it  by 
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mere  chance,  and  then  were  riveted  by  the  grand  massing  of 
the  light  and  shadow,  before  he  had  so  much  as  observed  the 
subject  of  the  painting.  He  was  then  09  the  point  of  speaking,, 
and  asking  his  friend  something  of  the  artist,  when  an  idea  struck 
him,  and  he  examined  it,  not  with  a  critic's  only,  but  with  a 
sportsman's  eye;  for,  like  most  of  the  decorations  of  Harry's 
shooting  box,  it  was  connected  with  those  matters  that  were  for 
the  most  part  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  owner.  It  was  a 
large  and  nobly  executed  piece— a  view  of  a  narrow  woodland 
lane  expanding  in  the  foreground  of  the  piece  into  an  open 
meadow,  where  it  was  closed  by  a  set  of  strong  timber  bars. 
The  wood  and  winding  lane  were  actually  natural — the  gnarled 
and  mossy  trunks  of  the  large  trees  just  gilded  on  their  western 
edges  by  the  ruddy  beams  of  the  declining  sun;  the  rich  autumnal 
foliage  over  head,  here  opening  to  let  in  long  pencilled  rays  of 
the  vivid  yellow  lustre,  there  blackening  into  twilight  shades, 
impervious  to  the  strongest  light ;  the  mossy  greensward,  che- 
quered with  slant  gleams  and  long  shadows ;  and  the  sandy  lane, 
most  naturally  varying  from  the  brightest  tints  of  ochre  to  the 
deepest  umber;  as  it  was  touched  by  sunshine,  or  overhung  by 
heavy  foliage.  The  left-hand  foreground  of  the  picture  was 
occupied  by  a  tall  oak,  its  deep  brown  coppery  umbrage  casting 
a  massive  gloom  over  the  earth  below  it,  while  here  and  there  a 
flickering  glance  of  gold  glinted  on  its  rough  bole  between  the 
sere  leaves.  In  the  front  of  this,  brought  into  strong  and  palpable 
relief,  for  it  was  in  broad  light,  stood  a  stout-built  gray  pony, 
with  a  long  tail  and  heavy  tangled  mane,  looking  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye  with  a  half  vicious  glance,  as  if  more  than  half  inclined 
to  kick  at  a  small  spaniel,  which  seemed  to  be  tickling  his  fore- 
legs by  the  feathery  motion  of  his  thick  silky  tail.  A  saddle  lay 
ungirt  by  the  dog,  with  all  the  trappings,  crupper,  and  stirrups* 
and  surcingle,  cast  in  disorder  on  the  ground,  as  it  had  been  flung 
down  by  the  smock-frocked  urchin  who  leaned  against  the  rails, 
holding  the  bridle  carelessly  in  one  hand  thru3t  under  his  frock, 
and  watching  the  actions  of  the  principal  persbnage,  a  stout 
athletic  man,  with  shooting-jacket,  game-bag,  boots,  and  leather 
leggins,  who  was  employed  a  little  way  advanced  before  the  rest 
in  smoothing  down  the  feathers  of  a  superb  cock-pheasant,  which 
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he  was  holding  up  by  the  Deck  with  his  right  hand,  its  varying 
and  gorgeous  hues  glittering  and  glowing  in  rare  mimicry  of 
life.  A  large  hare  and  small  rabbit  hung  by  their  heels  from  the 
top  rails  of  the  fence,  while  a  great  pile  of  game,  composed  of 
hares  and  pheasants  only,  was  heaped  up  at  the  sportsman's  feet, 
his  double-barrelled  gun  leaning  against  a  post  in  the  extreme 
right  foreground,  a  bright  and  golden  glitter  falling  upon  the 
yellow  bank  and  the  light  foliage  of  the  bushes  just  behind  it, 
and  sleeping  lovingly  upon  the  sere  and  faded  herbage  that  lay 
below,  with  every  blade  of  grass,  and  shivered  stick,  and  small 
white  pebble,  laughing  out  all  distinct  and  sharpen  the  soft  sun- 
set. No  words,  however,  can  describe,  so  as  to  convey  an  idea 
of  its  vraisemblance,  its  strong  reality,  and  truthfulness,  that  noble 
picture ;  and  Harry  Archer,  as  he  observed  his  friend,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  an  amateur  and  connoisseur  of  no  mean  judgment  or 
ability,  said  nothing,  but,  supposing  only  that  he  was  admiring  its 
very  visible  and  striking  beauties,  relapsed  into  his  own  revery* 
from  which  he  was  aroused  at  length  by  a  loud  burst  of  laughter 
from  Fred.  Heneage.  Looking  up,  not  amazed  a  little  at  this 
sudden  interruption,  he  was  encountered  by*ad  expression  so 
funnily  and  joyously  triumphant  in  the  face  of  Fred.,  that  he  too 
was  constrained  to  laugh,  as  he  asked — 

" 4  What  now — what  the  devil's  in  the  wind  now,  Heneage  V 

H  *  So  you've  been  humbugging  as  usual — stuffing  me — at  your 
old  tricks — hang  it ! — but  I'll  pay  you  for  it' 

"  *  Now  what  do  you  mean,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonder- 
ful?' Harry  exclaimed,  himself  quite  mystified.  'I  have  not 
stuffed  you ;  and,  in  truth,  I  cannot  even  guess  what  you  are 
driving  at.' 

"*Oh!  no  —  not  you,  I  warrant  you  —  here  you've  been 
cramming  me  all  night  about  ruffed  grouse,  and  quail,  and  wood 
ducks,  and  Heaven  only  knows  what  else ;  and  making  me  eat 
snipe  under  the  name  of  woodcock — though  they  were  mighty 
large  snipe,  I  must  acknowledge — just  for  the  sake  of  cramming 
me  that  woodcock  in  America  were  not  woodcock.  I  suppose 
you  think  I  have  never  read  about  pheasant  shooting  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  partridge  shooting  in  Virginia  and 
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New  York !  But  no  you  don't — no  you  don't,  master  judge  I  I 
am  not  to  be  had  to-night  f 

"  *  Faith !  but  you  are  had  pretty  thoroughly.  Oh !  how  I  wish 
'Frank  Forester  were  here — I'll  tell  him  if  I  die  for  it,  and  he 
shall  cook  it  up  for  some  of  the  magazines,  that's  poz.  But  how 
did  you  find  out  that  you  were  had,  Fred  ?' 

M  *  Why,  I  tell  you,  I  have  read  books  about  America,  if  I 
never  have  been  here  before,  and  I  know  that  there  are  pheasants 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  partridges  in  New  York  and  Virginia.' 

" '  Well,  well,  I  grant  that — I  grant  that — but  did  you  chance 
to  read,  too,  that  the  partridge  of  New  York  is  not  the  partridge 
of  Virginia — and  farther  yet,  that  the  partridge  of  New  York  is 
the  pheasant  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey?  And  farther, 
once  again,  that  neither  the  partridge  of  New  York  nor  the  part- 
ridge of  Virginia  is  a  partridge  at  all — nor  the  pheasant  of  any 
place  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  a  pheasant  ?' 

"  *  No,  Harry,  I  never  did  read  that — and  you  may  just  as 
well  stop  stuffing  me,  when  I  sit  here  with  the  proof  of  your 
villany  before  my  eyes.' 

U€  Where,  Fred — where  is  the  proof— hang  me  if  I  know 
where  you  are  in  the  least  ? — where  w  the  proof?' 

"  *  Why  this  is  too  much !  Do  you  think  I'm  blind,  man  ?— 
there ! — there  in  that  picture— don't  I  see  pheasants  there,  and 
hares  too  V 

"«Oh!  yes,  Fred — yes,  indeed!'  shouted  Archer,  choking 
down  a  convulsive  laugh  that  would  burst  out,  at  times  almost 
overpowering  him.  «Yes,  that  is  it  certainly — and  those  are 
hares  and  pheasants — and  that's  a  right  smart  Jersey  trotter,  I 
some  guess — a  critter  that  can  travel  like  a  stick — and  the  boy 
holding  him— that's  a  Long  Island  nigger,  now  I  calkilate, — oh, 
ya — as !  and  that's  a  Yorker  on  a  gunnin'  scrape,  stringing  them 
pheasants!  ya — as!'  and  he  spoke  with  so  absurd  an  imitation 
and  exaggeration  of  the  Yankee  twang  and  drawl,  that  he  set 
Heneage  laughing,  though  he  was  still  more  than  half  indignant 

"  *  No !'  he  said,  when  he  recovered  himself  a  little, — '  no,  I 
didn't  say  that — the  boy  is  not  a  nigger.' 

M '  A  white  nigger,  I  some  think !'  responded  Archer,  still  on 
the  broad  grin. 
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" '  No,  not  a  nigger  at  all — and  that  does  not  look  much  like 
an  American  fast  trotter  either — nor  has  that  man  much  of  the 
cut  of  a  New  Yorker.* 

" '  No,  I  should  think  not  very  much.  Negroes  are  not  for  the  * 
most  part  so  very  white — and,  as  you  say,  American  trotters  have 
not,  in  general,  quite  so  much  hair  about  their  fetlocks,  or  quite 
such  lion  manes — it  might  do  for  a  Canadian,  though — but  then 
unluckily  they  are  not  apt  to  be  white ! — and  certainly  you  might 
travel  from  Eastport  to  Green  Bay  and  not  meet  a  man  with  laced 
half  boots  and  English  leggins,  unless  you  chanced  to  stumble  on 
your  most  obedient ;  and  as  to  the  blue  Leicester  smock-frock, 
such  as  that  lad  has  got  on,  there  most  unquestionably  is  not  such 
a  thing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — but  never  mind,  Fred,  never 
mind.  That  gray  cob  is  quite  as  much  like  Ripton  or  Americas, 
and  that  little  fat-faced  chaw-bacon  is  as  much  like  a  Long  Island 
nigger,  and  that  broad-shouldered  Yorkshire  gamekeeper  more 
like  a  New  York  gunner,  than  those  long-tailed,  green-headed, 
golden-breasted  pheasants,  to  any  American  fowl,  be  he  called 
what  he  may.  Why,  Heaven  preserve  your  wits,  Fred !  that 
is  an  English  picture,  by  an  exceeding  clever  Royal  Academician, 
Lee ! — Fred,  you  must  have  heard  of  him  1  *  A  Day  in  the  Woods,* 
he  called  it,  and  a  right  good  day's  work  he  has  made  of  it 
Now,  listen  to  me ;  there  is  not  one  wild  bird  or  beast  in  America, 
unless  it  be  a  few  ducks,  that  is  precisely  similar  to  its  European 
congeners.  The  woodcock  is  a  distinct  variety,  Scohpax  manor, 
rarely  exceeding  eight,  and  never  eleven,  ounces — he  is  red- 
breasted,  and  is  in  the  Northern  States  a  summer  bird  of  passage ; 
coming  early  in  the  spring,  sometimes  before  the  snow  is  off  the 
ground,  laying,  rearing  its  young,  and  going  off  when  the  winter 
sets  in  to  the  rice-fields,  and  warm  wet  swamps  of  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas.  The  bird  called  in  the  Eastern  States  the  part- 
ridge, and  every  where  southward  and  westward  of  New  Jersey 
the  pheasant,  is,  in  reality,  a  grouse — the  ruffed  or  tipped  grouse 
— Tetrao  umbellus — a  feather-legged,  pine-haunting,  mountain- 
loving  bird,  found  in  every  state,  I  believe,  of  the  Union,  in  the 
Canadas,  and  even  up  to  Labrador.  There  are  many  other  grouse 
in  North  America,  of  which  none  are  found  in  the  States,  except 
the  great  abundance  in  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  the 
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pinnated  grouse,  or  prairie-fowl,  formerly  found  in  the  northeastern 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  though  on  Long  Island  it  is  now  quite 
extinct,  and  nearly  so  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  They 
are  still  killed  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  a  little  island  off  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts,  where  they  are  now  very  rigorously  preserved ; 
and  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  all  the  Western  States,  they  literally 
swarm  on  the  prairies.  The  spruce  grouse,  a  small  and  very  rare 
kind,  is  found  in  Maine  occasionally,  and  in  a  portion  of  New 
York,  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Canada 
frontier.  Four  or  five  other  species  are  found  in  Labrador,  and 
on  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  none  of  these,  though  well  known 
to  the  ornithologist,  can  be  included  in  the  sportsman's  list  of 
game.  The  partridge  of  Virginia  is  the  quail  of  New  York ; 
commonly  known  as  perdrix  Virginiana — though  of  late  there 
*has  been  a  stiff  controversy  as  to  his  name  and  genus.  It  is 
proved,  I  believe,  beyond  cavil,  that  he  is  not  exactly  a  quail,  nor 
a  partridge  either,  but  a  sort  of  half-way  link  between  them ;  the 
modern  naturalists  call  him  an  ortyx — a  very  silly  name,  by  the 
way ;  since  it  is  only  the  Greek  for  quail,  to  which  he  is  in  truth 
the  more  nearly  connected.  His  habits  are  far  more  like  those 
of  the  quail  than  of  the  partridge,  and  he  should  be  called  quail  in 
the  vernacular.  If  you  want  to  get  at  the  merits  of  the  case,  I 
will  lend  you  a  book  written  by  my  old  friend,  J.  Cypress,  Jr., 
and  edited  by  Frank  Forester,  in  which  you  will  find  the  contro- 
versy I  have  mentioned.  These  three  birds  we  shall  kill  to-mor- 
row, and  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  tell  you.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  there  is  no  rabbit  in  America — the  small  gray  fel- 
low, who  is  commonly  so  called,  sits  in  a  form,  and  never  burrows, 
nor  does  he  live  in  congregations — while  the  large  fellow,  who 
is  found  only  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  some  parts  of  New  York 
and  Jersey,  and  turns  white  in  winter,  is  in  fact  a  variety  of 
the  Alpine  Hare.  The  first,  I  dare  say,  we  may  kill  to-morrow ; 
certainly  not  the  latter.  The  snipe,  moreover,  which  is  called 
English,  to  distinguish  him  from  all  the  thousand  varieties  of 
sandpipers,  shore-birds,  and  plovers,  which  are  called  bay-snipe, 
indiscriminately,  and  from  the  woodcock,  which  the  countfy 
folks  call  mud  snipe,  blind  snipe,  and  big-headed  snipe,  just  as 
their  fancy  prompts,  is  not — so  say  the  ornithologists, — exactly 
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the  same  bird  as  his  English  brother ;  although  his  habits,  cry, 
feeding-ground,  and  so  forth,  are  exactly  similar,  except  by-the- 
by,  that  here  he  perches  on  trees  sometimes.* 

" 4  Heavens  and  earth,  what  a  whopper !'  interrupted  Heneage- 

" '  Just  so  I  told  Sam  B — d — t  when  he  told  me  so  six  years 
ago,  and  ten  days  afterward  I  saw  it  myself,  in  company  with 

Mike  Samford.  Bill  R ,  of  Newark,  knows  it  right  well,  and 

has  seen  them  do  so  himself,  and  so  does  Frank !' 

" '  You  be  hanged  !'  answered  Fred. 

"  *  You  think  so  now,'  said  Harry,  *  but  you'll  know  better  one 
of  these  days.  Meantime  I  have  about  finished  my  yarn.  All  I 
have  got  to  say  more  is,  that  the  only  birds  I  have  found  pre- 
cisely similar  here  and  in  England  are  the  mallard  and  duck — 
the  teal,  which  is  called  here  the  green-winged,  in  contradiction 
to  our  garganey,  which  these  folks  call  the  blue-winged  teal. 
And  now,  ring  the  bell,  and  fill  up  a  fresh  glass  of  punch.'  So 
said,  so  done ;  and,  ere  the  tumbler  was  replenished,  Tim  made 
his  entry. 

" '  Now,  Tim,*  said  Archer, '  we  shall  want  breakfast  before 
daybreak — say  half  past  five  o'clock.  Do  you  drink  tea  or  coffee, 
Fred— oh,  either— very  well,  then  black  tea,  Timothy — dry  toast 
— no  hot  meat — that  cold  quail  pie  will  do.  The  double  wagon, 
with  Lucifer  and  Pluto,  at  six  precisely — we  shall  want  Dick  to 
bring  the  nags  home,  and  you  to  go  with  us.  Some  luncheon  in 
the  game-bag — the  flasks  all  filled.  I  will  shoot  over  Sancho 
and  Jem  Crow  and  Shot  to-morrow — do  you  understand  V 

" '  Ay,  ay !  sur,'  answered  Tim,  and  exit. 

*  «  And  now,  Fred,  this  is  your  bed-room — all's  right,  I  fancy 
— you  shall  be  called  at  five  to-morrow,  and,  please  the  pigs,  I'll 
let  you  know,  and  that  before  sunset,  that  a  day's  tramping  in 
the  swamps  of  Warwick  is  quite  another  thing  from  our  friend 
Lee's 4  Day  in  the  Woods.'  * 
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Wolf,  292. 

Bear,  299. 

grizzly,  36a 
Arkansas,  339. 

Opossum,  313. 

Caraboo,  326. 

Panther,  358. 

Elk,  365. 

in  Canada  West,  373. 

Western  prairies,  393. 

English  and  American,  439. 
Geese,  wild,  230. 

brant,  232. 

white-fronted,  235. 

snow,  235. 
Glue,  marine,  163. 

Graham's  Magazine,  obligations  to,  439. 
Gravitating  stops,  50.    See  Gun. 
Greenfield,  the  u  Emperor  of  mechanics,9' 
18. 

new  machinery  for  making  water- 
proof copper  caps,  123. 
Grimston,  Hon.  Capt,  anecdote  of,  274. 
Groose  shooting,  100. 

the  raffed,  212. 

pinnated,  or  prairie  hen,  215. 
Gan,22,53. 

detonators,  21. 

barrels,  23. 

duck-gun,  24, 30. 

•ingle  swivel  ginr,  26. 

rifles,  29. 

Damascus  barrels,  34 

elevation,  35. 

the  sight,  37. 

the  ramrod,  37. 

directions  for  trying  barrels,  38. 

the  stock,  39. 


Gun  breeching,  40. 
trigger,  41. 

to  take  a  lock  to  pieces,  42. 
alphabetical  list  of  names  of  the 

principal  part  of,  45. 
directions  for  cleaning,  47, 63. 
precautions  against  hanging  fire, 

47. 
duck-guns,  general  directions  for, 

119. 
shot,  124. 
gun  wadding,  125. 
to  preserve  guns  from  salt  water, 

133. 
stanchion,  or  punt  gun,  144. 
gunmakers,  list  of  the  London,  for 

1845, 17a 

HAUsvmtoit,  Judge,  description  of  the 

moose,  392. 
Hanging  fire,  47.    See  Go*. 
Henry,  Dr.,  of  Quebec,  his  talents  as  a 

writer,  183. 
Herring,  Bob,  his  adventures,  341. 
Hudson,  gnnmaker,  19. 
Hunting,  buffalo,  265. 
Moose,  274. 
Deer,  286. 

hunting  in  Mississippi,  350. 
in  Arkansas,  362. 
still  hunting,  286. 
fire,  or  foresUight  hunting,  286. 
driving,  286. 
Wolf,  292. 
Bear,  299. 

grizzly,  36a 
in  Arkansas,  339. 
Opossum,  313. 
Caraboo,  326. 
Panther,  358. 
Elk,  365. 

in  Canada  West,  373. 
the  Western  prairies,  393. 
Hussey,  John,  the  barrel-borer,  ia 

Kendall,  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
description  of  the  buck  ague, 
424. 

description  of  buffalo  hunting  in 
Texas,  429. 

his  first  buffalo  hunt,  431. 

Lancastzji,  gunmaker,  20, 29, 33, 62, 79. 
Lewis,  J.  En  Esq.,  history  of  the  setter 

and  pointer,  250. 
Loading,  63, 80. 
Lock,  gun,  42. 

to  take  to  pieces,  42. 

to  dissect  small  works  of,  44. 
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Lock,  to  pat  small  works  together,  44. 

Loot;,  gunmaker,  SO. 

Louisiana,  woodcock  fire-hunting  in,  341 . 

Manton,  Joseph,  the  gunmaker,  epitaph 
on,  17. 

John,  19. 
Mississippi,  deer  hunting  in,  350. 
Moore,  gunmaker,  90,  39. 
Moose  hunting,  974. 

Judge  Haliburton*s  description  of, 


Moth,  to  preserve  gunning  clothes  from, 
133. 

Paekihb,  gun-barrel  filer,  33. 
Parsons,  gunmaker,  31. 
Penn,  the  M  prima  of  lockvfinishers,"  18. 
Pointer,  origin  of,  359. 

varieties  of,  360. 
Powder,  69. 

flask,  81. 
Plover,  310. 
Prairie  hen,  315. 

Prairies,  the  western,  hunting  on,  393. 
Punt  for  shooting-,  149. 

single  stanchion  gun,  151. 

model  of,  151. 

improved,  for  double  swivel  jgun, 
153. 

new,  for  double  stanchion  gun,  156. 
Purdey,  gunmaker,  19. 

Quan.  shooting,  97. 

its  habits,  haunts,  etc,  187. 
shooting,  190. 

Rail,  or  meadow  hen,  906. 
Ramrod,  37.    See  Guw. 
Reed  bird,  or  rice  bird,  304. 
Rice  bird,  or  reed  bird,  304. 
Richards,  Westley,  gunmaker,  33,  38. 
Rifles,  39. 

Roeque,  a  half-bred  Sioux,  adventure  o£ 
430. 

Srrrat  and  Pointer,  history  o(  350. 

varieties  of,  951. 

how  to  select  a  good,  953. 

merits  of  the  two  compared,  956. 

cross  of,  958. 
Shoes,  water-proof,  197. 

dressing  for,  198. 

new  plan  for  shoemaking,  198. 
Shot,79. 

schedule  of,  74. 


Shot,  mould,  74, 

patent  drop,  75. 

John  Manton's  patent,  75. 

Eley's  patent  shot-cartridges,  76. 

shot  belt,  83.  «' 

Shooting,  65,  83. 

finishing  lessons  in,  89. 

squirrel,  318. 

in  Canada  West,  373. 
Sharpie**,  Dr.  J.  J„  of  Philadelphia,  319. 
Shrapnell,  General,  35,  31. 
Sibley,  H.  H.  Esq.,  365. 
Sight,  37.    See  Gun. 
Snipe,  198. 
Snipe  shooting,  101. 
Sportsman,  general  advice  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  a  young,  164. 

how  to  cater,  166. 

cooking,  168. 

medicines,  171. 

prevention  from  illness,  174. 
Squirrel  shooting,  318. 

barking,  334. 
Stanchion,  or  punt-gun,  144. 

firing  of  the  same,  147, 157 . 
Stock,  39.    See  Gun. 
Swan,  American,  335. 

trumpeter,  335. 

Texas,  boflalo  hunting  in,  439. 
Thorpe,  author  of  'Tom  Owen,9  183, 

341,313,339,36a 
Trigger,  41.    See  Gun. 
Turkey,  wild,  336. 

Wadding,  77. 

new  prepared  for  percussion  guns' 
78. 
Widgeon,  137. 

habits  of,  in  the  night,  143. 
Wildfowl  shooting,  134. 

dresses  for,  199. 

receipt  for  sauce  for,  106. 

general  instructions  for  sea  coast 
wild.fowl  shooting,  when  afloat, 
136. 

snooting  on  a  river,  &&,  163. 
Wilkinson,   Henry,   on   u  Engines   of 

war,"  35. 
Willis,  J.  Hn  of  Quebec,  974. 
Wilson,  Alexander,  918. 
Wolf  hunting,  999. 
Woodcock  shooting,  101. 

habits,  haunts,  eta,  184. 

fire-hunting  in  Louisiana,  941. 
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THE  HOUSE. 

BY  WILLIAM  YOUATT, 

A  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS: 

TOGETHER  WITH  A 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HORSE; 

A  DISSERTATION  ON 

THE  AMERICAN  TROTTING  HORSE; 

HOW  TRAINED  AND  JOCKEYED. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  REMARKABLE  PERFORMANCES; 

AND 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  ASS  AND  THE   MULE, 
BY  J.  S.  SKINNER, 

A88ISTANT  POSTMASTER-GENERAL,  AND  EDITOR  OF  THE  TURF  REGISTER. 

IN  ONE  NEAT  OCTAVO  VOLUME,  WITH  MANY  WOOD  CUTS. 

This  edition  of  Youatt's  well-known  and  standard  work  on  the  Management,  Diseases,  and  Treat- 
mam  of  the  Horse,  has  already  obtained  such  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the  country,  that  the  Pub- 
lishers need  say  nothing  to  attract  to  it  the  attention  and  confidence  of  all  who  keep  Horses,  or  are  in- 
terested in  their  improvement. 

"  In  introducing  this  very  neat  edition  of  Youatt's  well-known  book  on  'The  Horse,'  to  our  readers, 
il  is  not  necessary,  even  it  we  had  time,  to  say  any  thing  to  convince  them  of  its  worth ;  it  has  been 
highly  spoken  of;  by  those  most  capable  of  appreciating  its  merits,  and  its  appearance  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  '  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  with  Lord  Brougham  at  its  head,  af- 
fords a  full  guarantee  for  its  high  character.  The  book  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  we  endorse  the  re- 
commendation of  the  editor,  that  every  man  who  owns  the  '  hair  of  a  horse,'  should  have  it  at  his 
elbow,  to  be  consulted  like  a  family  physician,  '  for  mitigating  the  disorders,  and  prolonging  the  lift  of 
the  most  interesting  and  useful  of  all  domestic  animals.    —  Farmer's  Cabinet 

"  This  celebrated  work  has  been  completely  revised,  and  much  of  it  almost  entirely  re- written  by  its 
able  author,  who,  from  being  a  practical  veterinary  surgeon,  and  withal  a  great  lover  and  excellent 
judge  of  the  animal,  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  write  the  history  of  the  noblest  of  quadrupeds. 
Messrs.  Lea  and  Blanc  bard,  of  Philadelphia,  have  republished  the  above  work,  omitting  a  few  of  the 
first  pages,  and  have  supplied  their  place  with  matter  quite  as  valuable,  and  perhaps  more  interesting 
to  the  reader  in  this  country :  it  being  nearly  one  hundred  pages  of  a  general  history  of  the  hone ;  a 
dissertation  on  the  American  trotting  horse ;  how  trained  and  jockeyed ;  an  acount  of  his  remarkable 
performances;  and  an  essay  on  the  Ass  and  Mule,  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Assistant  Postmaster-Gene- 
ral, and  late  editor  of  the  Turf  Register  and  American  Farmer.  Mr.  Skinner  is  one  of  our  most 
pleasing  writers,  and  has  been  familiar  with  the  subject  of  the  horse  from  childhood,  and  we  need  not 
add  that  be  has  acquitted  himself  well  of  the  task.  He  also  takes  up  the  important  subject,  to  the 
American  breeder  of  the  Ass  and  the  Mule.  This  he  treats  at  length  and  con  amort.  The  Philadel- 
phia edition  of  the  Horse  is  a  handsome  octavo,  with  numerous  wood-cuts." — American  AgricuUurtiL 

"  One  of  the  most  useful  books,  which  the  impulse  given  to  agricultural  knowledge  within  a  few 
years,  has  produced,  is  the  work  on  '  The  Horse,'  by  Yooatt  Since  its  publication,  in  1831,  its  sale 
has  been  great  and  constant,  and  its  circulation  coiMderable,  even  in  the  United  States.  A  new  edi- 
tion was  lately  published  in  London,  and  this,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  been  re-published  by  Lea  and 
Blanchard,  in  a  beautiful  style,  and  at  a  cheap  rate.  But  toe  principal  additional  valoe  of  this  new 
American  edition,  is  a  thorough  revision  to  adapt  it, the  more  exactly  to  the  circumstances  of  this  coun- 
try, and  a  roost  valuable  introduction,  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  well  known  for  his  labours  in  the  cause  of 
agriculture,  and  editor  of  the  Turf  Register.  The  introduction  shows  Mr.  Skinner  to  be  a  thorough 
master  of  his  subject ;  and  the  mass  of  information  he  has  brought  together  on  the  history  of  the  horse, 
the  improvement,  character,  and  performances  of  that  noble  animal,  is  such  as  could  have  been  collect- 
ed only  by  one  who  understood  and  appreciated  the  subject  of  which  he  was  treating.  He  has  also 
added  a  valuable  essay  on  the  Ass  and  the  Mule.  The  improvement  of  animals,  or  the  science  of 
crosses,  we  consider  as  but  in  comparative  infancy ;  and  we  hail  with  pleasure,  a  work  like  the '  Intro- 
duction,' calculated  still  farther  to  advance  this  great  interest  We  thank  Mr.  Skinner  for  this  volume, 
and  the  labour  he  has  bestowed  upon  it ;  it  will  prove  a  most  acceptable  present,  we  cannot  doubt,  to 
the  public,  and  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  keeps  a  horse."— AZ6<my  Cultivator. 
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HINTS  ON  HUNTERS,  HUNTING,  HOUNDS,  SHOOTING,  GAME, 
DOGS,  GUNS,  FISHING,  COURSING,  &c.  &e. 

Br  JOHN  MILLS,  Esq., 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN,  ETC. 

In  one  well-printed  royal  duodecimo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

"  It  ha*  been  my  object  to  render  this  work  one  of  instruction  and  of  reference,  an  to  every  en  eject  con- 
nected with  our  national  sports.  In  the  belief  that  the  taek  has  been  completed  in  accordance  with  the  design, 
I  submit  the  work,  in  all  humility,  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  those  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  fellow- 
eportsmen."—  Pkefac*. 

CONTENTS. 

BOOK  I.  — THE   HUNTER. 
Chap.  L  Of  the  Breeding  and  Condition  of  Hunters.    Chip.  II.  Condition  of  Hunters.    Chap.  III.  Condition 
of  Hunters.    Chap.  IV.  Condition  of  Hunters.    Chap.  V.  Condition  of  Hunters.    Chap.  VI.  Condition  of 
Hunters  (concluded).    Chap.  VII.  Age  of  Horses. 

BOOK   II.-HUNTING    AND    HOUND& 
Chip.  VIII.  Hunting  and  Hounds.    Chap.  IX.   Kennel  and  Kennel  Management.    Chap.  X.  Duty  of  a 
Mister  of  Foxhounds:  the  Huntsman  and  Whipper-in.    Chap.  XI.  Hints  upon  Riding  Straight  to  Hounds, 
The  Staghound,  Harrier,  and  Beagle. 

BOOK  III.-8HOOTING. 
Chap.  XII.  Shooting.  Chip.  XIII.  Further  Observation*  on  the  Choice  of  G una  Chan.  XIV.  Loading  a 
Gun,  Powder  and  Shot,  Cartridges,  Wadding.  Chap.  XV.  Cleaning  a  Gun  ;  the  Barrel  and  Lochs.  Shot- 
pouch.  Shot-belt,  Powder  Flask,  Nipple  Probe,  etc.  Chap.  XVI.  Shooting.  Chap.  XVII.  Shootinc.  (Continu- 
ed.) Chap.  XVIII.  Partridge,  Grouse,  Pheasant,  Cock,  and  Snipe  Shooting.  Chap.  XIX.  Black  Game  Shoot- 
ing on  the  borders  of  Dover  and  Somerset.— Wild  Fowl  Shooting  and  Deer  Stalkiug. 
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Chap.  XX.  Alphabetical  List  of  Game,  Wild  Fowl,  and  Birds  generally  pursued  by  the  Sportsman,  with  a 
few  Hints  concerning  the  Mode  of  Snooting  them.  Chap.  XXL  Pointers,  Spaniels,  Belters,  and  Retrievers.— 
Their  Breeding,  Breaking,  and  Management.  Chap.  XXII.  How  to  administer  Medicine  to  Dogs.— Coaamou 
Diseases,  Preventives  and  Treatment.  Chap.  XXIII.  Preservation  and  Rearing  of  Game,  Destroying  Vermin, 
dec.  Chap.  XXIV.  Greyhounds,  their  Breeding  and  Training,  Coursing  and  the  Laws  of  Coursing.  Chap. 
XXV.„Tenns  used  by  Sportsmen. 

BOOK   V.  — FISHING. 

Chap.  XXVI.  Trout  Fishing.  Chap.  XXVII.  Pike,  Perch,  and  other  Fishing;  Rods,  Lines,  Hooks,  Ate  dec 
Chap.  XXVIII.  An  abridgment  of  the  Game  Laws  now  in  force.— A  list  of  the  London  Gunmaken  for  Idii 
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STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK, 

OR  SPECTACLES  FOR  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN. 

By  HARRY  HIEOVER. 

In  one  very  neat  duodecimo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

"These  lively  sketches  answer  to  their  title  very  well.  Wherever  NLmrod  is  welcome,  there  should  be  cordial 
greeting  for  Harry  Hieover.  His  bonk  is  a  very  clever  one,  and  con  talus  many  instructive  hints,  as  well  as 
much  light-hearted  reading."— Examiner. 

"  A  volume  of  very  pleasant  cauteria,  chiefly  about  horses,  the  turf,  and  steeple  chasing,  and  containing 
many  amusing  anecdotes  that  will  be  relished  at  sporting  tables  and  sporting  stables.  There  is  moefa  ialbr- 
mation  in  that  portion  of  the  work  which  may  be  more  appropriately  termed  ' Spectacles  for  Young  Sports- 
men.'  The  fox  hunter  and  fair  steeple  chaser  will  find  many  things  to  his  fancy  scattered  up  and  down  this 
amusing  vloume  of  Table  Talk.**— flaJT*  Ltfe  in  Landau. 

"  Harry  Hi  cover's  amusing  '  Stable  Talk*  will  be  welcome  in  the  sanctum  of  every  Englishman  with  a  taste 
for  his  national  recreations,  and  a  relish  for  their  proper  style  of  treatment  by  the  essayist.**— JVaw  SpertHf 

**This  is  a  very  agreeable  book,  giving  a  great  amount  of  information  upon  horses  and  sporting  matters  o 
nil  kinds,  not  in  the  form  of  dry  treatises,  but  in  a  pleasant,  racy,  conversational  style,  which  makes  it  ac- 
aeptable  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  sportsman.  Whoever  has  occasion  to  buy  a  horse  will  find  is 
this  book  many  valuable  hints,  and  whoever  has  a  horse  will  find  in  it  as  many  hints  for  its  use  and  manage- 
ment. The  tricka  and  jockeying*  of  horse  dealers  are  admirably  displayed,  and  a  man  is  placed  on  his  guard 
against  them  as  well  as  can  be  done  by  printed  directions.*'—  Provident*  Journal. 

"  There  is  no  dullness  in  this  book— it  is  as  full  of  spirit  as  Fashion  before  a  race,  and  heaps  up  a  moat  agree- 
able and  useful  mass  of  faints  on  sporting  matters  in  general,  and  the  hone  in  particular.  The  tricka  of 
Jockeys,  both  low  bred  and  high  bred,  are  exposed,  and  from  it  you  can  learn  how  Co  purchase  with  dmerettoa 
either  a  hack  for  the  road  or  a  racer  for  the  course."->N»ftt  <emerfcea. 
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EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  FAERIER; 

CONTAINING 

THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  MOST  APPROVED  METHODS  OP  CURE 
OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  HORSES. 

BY  FRANCIS   CLATER, 

ACTHOA  OF  "  EVEEY  MAN  HIS  OWN  CATTLE-DOCTOR/' 

AND  HIS  SON,  JOHN  CLATER. 
FIRST  AMERICAN,  FROM  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  LONDON  EDITION. 

WITH  NOTES  AND  ADDITIONS, 
BY  J.  S.  SKINNER. 

IN  ONE  12MO.  VOLUME,  CLOTH. 

That  this  work  should  have  passed  through  twenty-eight  editions  in  England,  where  so  many,  by 
different  authors,  have  been  published  on  the  nam©  subject,  ought  to  be  deemed  sufficient  proof  of  its 
value,  as  well  as  of  its  popularity ;  while  the  date  of  the  last  edition  (1843)  offers  assurance  that  the 
one  founded  on  it,  and  here  presented  to  the  American  public,  contains  whatever  is  most  new  and  re- 
liable in  the  veterinary  art. 


CLATER  AND  SKINNEfTS  CATTLE  DOCTOR. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  CATTLE  DOCTOR; 

CONTAINING 

THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ALL  DISEASES 
INCIDENT  TO  OXEN,  SHEEP,  AND  SWINE; 

AND  A  SKETCH  OF  THE 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  NEAT  CATTLE. 

BY  FRANCIS  CLATER. 

EDITED,  REVISED,  AND  ALMOST  RE-WRITTEN, 

BY   WILLIAM  YOUATT, 

AUTHOR  Or  "  THE  HORSE," 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ADDITIONS, 

EMBRACING  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  OXEN,  AND  THE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE 

BREED  OF  SHEEP. 

BY  J.  S.   SKINNER. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  CUTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
IN  ONE  12mo.  volume,  cloth. 

M  Aa  in  title  would  import,  it  if  a  most  valuable  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  American 
Fanner ;  and  we  feel  proud  in  saying,  that  the  value  of  the  work  has  been  neatly  enhanced  by  the 
contributions  of  Mr.  Skinner.  Claler  and  Youatt  are  names  treasured  by  the  farming  communities  of 
Europe  as  household-gods ;  nor  does  that  of  Skinner  deserve  to  be  less  esteemed  in  America."— Ameri- 
can Farmer. 
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YOU  ATT    OW   THH   DOG. 

THEDOG. 

BY  WILLIAM  YOUATT. 
WITH  NUMEROUS  AND  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

EDITED  BY  E.  J.  LEWIS,  M.  D,  &c.,  Ac. 
In  one  beautifully  printed  volume,  crown  octavo. 

It  ia  quite  unnecessary  to  pass  any  eulogium  upon  the  work  in  its  original  garb,  as  the  name  of  the 
author  alone  »  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  all  commendation ;  and  we  know  that  any  one,  perusing  it 
will  torn  from  its  pages  with  pleasure,  possossing  as  it  does  a  fund  of  information  culled  from  sources  Id 
which  but  few  of  our  countrymen  have  access. 

To  the  general  reader,  the  work  will  be  found  equally  appropriate,  as  every  one  should  feel  a  hud- 
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and  conservative.  The  work  comprises,  in  one  large  and  elegant  octavo  volume.  1,447  recipes  for  cooking 
dishes  and  deserts,  with  numerous  illustrations ;  also  bills  of  fare  and  directions  for  dinners  for  every  month  in 
the  year,  for  companies  of  six  persons  to  twenty-eight— Nat.  InteUigeneer. 

The  ladies  who  read  our  Magazine,  will  thank  us  for  calling  attention  to  this  great  work  on  the  noble 
science  of  cooking,  in  "which  everybody,  who  has  any  taste,  feels  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  FrancatalK  is 
the  Plato,  the  Shalcspeare,  or  the  Napoleon  of  his  department;  or  perhaps  the  La  Place,  for  his  performance 
bears  the  same  relation  to  ordinary  cook  books  that  the  Mecanique  Celeste  does  to  Daboll's  Arithmetic.  It  is  a 
large  octavo,  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains  everything  on  the  philosophy  of  making  dinners,  suppers,  etc, 
that  is  worth  knowing.— GrahamH  Magazine. 

KIrby  and  8pence's  Entomology,  for  Popular  Use. 
AN  INTRODUCTION~TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 


With  Plates,  Plain  or  Colored. 
BT  WILLIAM  KIRBY,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  &    AND  WILLIAM  8PENCE,  Es«u  F.  R.  & 

From  the  sixth  London  edition,  which  was  corrected  and  considerably  enlarged.    In  one 
large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 


We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  running  over  the  pages  of  this  treatise.    There  is  scarcely,  in  the  ^ 
range  of  natural  science,  a  more  interesting  or  instructive  study  than  that  of  insects,  or  one  that  is  calculated 
to  excite  more  curiosity  or  wonder. 

The  popular  form  of  letters  is  adopted  by  the  authors  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  rea- 
ders the  work  peculiarly  fitted  for  our  district  school  libraries,  which  are  open  to  all  ages  and  classes.— Hunfe 
Merrhnnis1  Magazine. 

xaix.x.wniOHT's  ouidb. 
THE  YOUNQ  MILLWRIGHTS  AND  MILLER'S  GUIDE, 

Illustrated  by  twenty-eight,  descriptive  plates, 

BY  OLIVER  EVANS. 

Eleventh  edition,  with  additions  and  corrections, 

BY  THOMAS  P.  JONES; 

And  a  description  of  an  improved  Merchant  Flour  Mill,  with  engravings, 

BY  C.  *  O.  EVANS,  Enqwbms. 
In  one  octavo  volume,  well  bound. 

TIE  POETICATWORKS  OF  THOMAS  8AMPBBU, 

WITH   A    MEMOIR    BY    WASHINGTON    IRVING,   AND    AN    ESSAY    ON    HIS 
GENIUS    BY    JEFFREY. 

In  one  beautiful  volume,  crown  octavo,  with  illustrations.    Richly  bound  in  extra  cloth 
or  white  calf  gilt,  forming  an  elegant  volume  for  presentation^ 
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REPORTS    OF    CASES 

ADJUDGED  AND  DETERMINED  IN  THE  COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH. 

WITH  TABLES  OF  THE  NAMES  OP  THE  CASES  AND  PRINCIPAL  MATTERS. 

BY  EDWARD  HYDE  EAST,  Esq., 

OF     THE     INNER    TEMPLE,     BARRI8TIR     AT     LAW. 

BDXTBD,  WITH  1TOTB9  AJTD  ftSTBBSXf OB89 

BY   G.   M.   WHARTON,   Esq., 

OT  THE  FBXL4BSLPBXA  BAB. 

In  eight  large  royal  octavo  volumes,  boand  in  best  law  sheep,  railed  bands  and  doable  titles. 
Price  to  subscribers,  only  twenty-five  dollars. 

In  this  edition  of  East,  the  sixteen  volumes  of  the  former  edition  have  been  compressed 
into  eight— two  volumes  in  one  throughout— but  nothing  has  been  omitted;  the  entire 
work  will  be  found,  with  the  notes  of  Mr.  Wharton  added  to  those  of  Mr.  Day.  The 
great  reduction  of  price,  (from  $72,  the  price  of  the  last  edition,  to  $25,  the  subscription 
price  of  this,)  together  with  the  improvement  in  appearance,  will,  it  is  trusted,  procure 
for  it  a  ready  sale. 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  COURTS-MARTIAL. 

A  TREATISE  ON  AMERICAN  MILITARY  LAW. 

AND  THE 

PRACTICE  OF  COURTS-MARTIAL. 

WITH  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT. 
BY   JOHN   O'BRIEN, 

LIEUTENANT  UNITED  STATES  ARTILLERY. 

In  one  Octavo  volume.    Extra  cloth,  or  law  sheep. 

"This  work  stands  relatively  to  American  Military  Law  in  the  same  position  that  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  stand  to  Common  Law." — K  &  GazetH. 


CAMPBELLS  LORD  CHANCELLORS. 

LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS  AND  KEEPERS  OF  THE 
GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND, 

PROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  GEORGE  IV., 

BY  JOHN  LORD  CAMPBELL,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  S.  E. 

Forming  three  neat  volumes  in  demy  octavo.  (At  press.) 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  thank  Lord  Campbell  for  the  honest  industry  with  which  he  has 
thus  far  prosecuted  his  large  task,  the  general  candor  and  liberality  with  which  he  has 
analyzed  the  lives  and  characters  of  a  long  succession  of  influential  magistrates  and  min- 
isters, and  the  manly  style  of  his  narrative.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  shall  expect  with 
great  interest  the  continuation  of  this  performance.  Bat  the  present  series  of  itself  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  give  Lord  Campbell  a  high  station  among  the  English  authors  of  his  age. 
—Quarterly  Rev. 

!• 
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WHEATON'S  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

ELEMENTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW, 

BY  HENRY  WHEATON,  LL.  D. 

Minister  qf  the  United  Stat*  at  the  Court  of  Prussia,  fe. 

Third  edition,  revised  and  corrected,    la  one  large  and  beantifa)  octavo  volume  of  aix  hundred  and 
fifty  pages.    Extra  cloth,  or  fine  law  sheep. 

"  In  preparing  for  the  Dress  the  present  edition  of  the  Elements  of  International  Law,  the 
work  has  been  6ubjectea  to  a  careful  revision,  and  has  been  considerably  augmented.  The 
anthor  has  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of  the  most  recent  questions  which  have  occurred 
in  the  intercourse  of  States,  and  has  especially  sought  for  those  sources  of  information  in 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  and  judicial  decisions  of  his  own  country,  which  form  a  rich 
collection  of  instructive  examples.  He  indulges  the  hope  that  these  additions  may  be  found 
to  render  it  more  useful  to  the  reader,  and  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which 
the  previous  editions  have  been  received." — Preface, 

Hon.  Chancellor  Kxitt  says :— "  The  book  is  admirably  got  up  as  to  paper,  type  and  blad- 
ing, and  the  merits  of  the  work  are  well  worthy  of  all  that  attention  and  care.  I  entertain 
no  doubt  that  the  demand  will  equal  your  expectations." 

Professor  Gaimruur  says:— M It  is  a  beautiful  book,  and  does  great  credit  to  die  pub- 
lishers, as  the  work  itself  has  already  done  to  the  distinguished  author." 

"  We  are  not  surprised  that  a  third  edition  of  this  profound  and  invaluable  work  has  been 
called  for.  Its  appearance  at  this  juncture,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  country  hare  directed 
every  intelligent  and  inquiring  mind  to  the  study  of  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  nations, 
is  opportune.  To  the  study  of  this  glorious  science,  Mr.  Wheaton  has  brought  a  powerful 
and  enlightened  mind,  vast  energies  in  research,  and  a  comprehensive  and  philosophical 

Sririu  He  is  profound  without  being  heavy ;  and  his  style,  while  it  has  all  the  dignity  which 
e  subject  demands,  is  animated  and  agreeable.  The  work  is  especially  valuable  in  this 
country,  as  it  treats,  with  great  fulness,  of  the  American  decisions  and  views  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  Mr.  Wheaton's  work  is  indispensable  to  every  diplomatist,  statesman  and 
lawyer ;  and  necessary  indeed  to  all  public  men.  To  every  philosophic  and  liberal  mind 
the  study  must  be  an  attractive,  and  in  the  hands  of  our  author  it  is  a  delightful  one.  The 
work  is  'got  up'  by  the  publishers  in  a  style  that  might  be  adopted  as  a  model  for  that  class 
of  publications.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  war  against  eyes,  so  long  prosecuted  in  printing 
professional  works,  is  being  abandoned;  those  who  have  not  been  already  blinded  by  the 
mote-like  minuteness  of  the  type  in  the  publications  of  some  years  back,  will  appreciate  and 
enjoy  the  clear  and  expanded  pages  now  before  us."— North  American. 


HILL   ON   TRUSTEES. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 

LAW    RELATING    TO    TRUSTEES;    THEIR    POWERS,    DUTIES, 

PRIVILEGES  AND  LIABILITIES. 

BY   JAMES   HILL, 

OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,  BARRISTER  IT  LAW. 

EDITED  BY  FRANCI8  J.  TROUBAT, 

OT  TBS  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume. 

"  As  to  the  merits  of  the  author's  work,  the  editor  can  confidently  say  that,  in  his  opiniont 
it  far  surpasses  any  other  on  the  same  subject  Every  lawyer  who  peruses  or  consults  it* 
will  most  certainly  discover  that  Mr.  Hill  writes  like  a  man  who  has  a  reputation  to  lose 
and  not  to  build  up.  Such  writers  are  few  and  precious.  The  editor  begs  leave  to  iterate 
the  important  observation  made  by  the  author,  that  his  work  is  principally  intended  for  the 
instruction  and  guidance  of  trustees.  That  single  feature  very  much  enhances  its  practical 
▼ajne*"~  American  Preface. 
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SPENOE  S  EQUITY  JURISDICTION. 

THE  EQUITABLE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  COURT 

OF  CHANCERY, 

COMPRISING  ITS  RISC,  PROGRESS  AND  FINAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

To  which  ia  prefixed;  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  main  subject,  a  concise 
account  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Common  Law,  and  of  the  course  of  procedure 
in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  with  regard  to  Civil  Bights ;  with  an  attempt  to  trace 
them  to  their  sources.  And  in  which  the  various  alterations  made  by  the  Legislature 
down  to  the  present  day  are  noticed. 

BY  GEORGE  SPENCE,  Esq.,  onk  op  hxr  Majesty's  counsel. 
In  two  octavo  volumes- 
Volume  I,  embracing  the  Principles,  is  now  ready.     Volume  II  is  rapidly  pre- 
paring and  will  appear  early  in  1847.    It  is  based  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Maddock, 
brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  embracing  so  much  of  the  practice  as  counsel  are 
called  on  to  advise  upon. 

"If  Mr.  8peaoe's  professional  engagements  should  admit  of  his  completing  with  due 
accuracy,  a  work  of  this  elaborate  and  comprehensive  character,  he  will  have  conferred  a 
lasting  service  on  his  profession.  This  gentleman's  qualifications  for  the  task  are  undoubt* 
edly  great  To  say  nothing  of  his  great  practical  experience,  he  ia  the  author  of  the  valu- 
able *  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Modern  Europe/  "  Ac — Warren's  Law  Studies, 
p.  241. 

"Mr.  Spencehas  entitled  himself  to  these  thanks  by  the  produotion  of  the  volume  new 
before  us,  in  which  we  find,  as  the  result  of  inquiries  that  must  have  been  painfully  labori- 
ous, a  deeply  interesting  account  of  the  origin  and  gradual  growth  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  of  its  equitable  principles*'— London  Jurist,  July,  1846, 


rajJUUUPJUBS  OF  OBIMIIMAIj  &AWi 

part  of  the  series  of  "  & 
Price  twenty-five  cents. 


In  one  small  volump.    Being  part  of  the  series  of  "  Small  Books  on  Great  Scdgee!*," 

Pri     ■        -    - 


TAYLOR'S  JTO1SFRTOB1TCE. 
MEDICAL    JURISPRUDENCE. 

BY    ALFRED    S.   TAYLOR, 

ISCTUBBB  0*  JIXBICAl  JUBISrBtrBBBGX  AHD  CBBJHftVBX  AT  6Cx'«  BQS9ITAX. 

With  numerpus  Notes  and  Additions,  and  References  to  American  Law. 

BY  R.  E.  GRIFFITH,  M.D. 

In  one  volume,  octavo*  neat  law  sheep.. 


OHITTTTS  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

In  one  octavo  volume,  sheep,  with  numerous  woodcuts. 

TRAILL'S   MEDICAL   JURISPRUDENCE. 

In  one  small  octavo  volume,  cloth* 
PREPARING  FOR  PRESS. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACTS 

JLNDON 

PARTIES  TO  ACTIONS,   EX  CONTRACTU, 

BY  C.  G.  ADDISON,  Eso., 

Or  TBB  IB  XBB  TBMPLB,  BABBJSTBB  AT  TJkWn 

With  Notes  and  Additions,  adapted  to  American  Practice. 
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HILLIARD  ON  REAL  ESTATE, 

NOW  READY. 

THE   AMERICAN   LAW   OF   REAL   PROPERTY, 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED,  CORRECTED,  AND  ENLARGED. 

BY  FRANCIS  HILLIARD,  Counsellor  at  Law. 
In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  beautifully  printed,  and  bound  in  best  law  sheep. 

This  book  is  designed  as  a  substitute  for  Cruise's  Digest,  occupying  the  same  ground  in 
American  law  which  that  work  has  long  covered  in  the  English  law.  It  embraces  all  that 
portion  of  the  English  Law  of  Real  Estate  which  has  any  applicability  in  this  country ;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  embodies  the  statutory  provisions  and  adjudged  cases  of  all  the  States 
upon  the  same  subject;  thereby  constituting  a  complete  elementary  treatise  for  American 
students  and  practitioners.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  render  it  equally  valuable 
in  all  the  8tatea,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  peculiar  modifications  of  the  law  alike  in  Mabsa- 
chusbtts  and  Missoumi,  Nxw  Yobk  and  Mississippi.  In  this  edition,  the  statutes  and 
decisions  subsequent  to  the  former  one,  which  are  very  numerous,  have  all  been  incorporated, 
thus  making  it  one-third  larger  than  the  original  work,  and  bringing  the  view  of  the  law 
upon  the  subject  treated  quite  down  to  the  present  time.  The  book  is  recommended  in  the 
highest  terms  by  distinguished  jurists  of  different  States,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined 
extracts. 

Judge  Story  says: — "I  think  the  work  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  present  stock  of 
juridical  literature.  It  embraces  all  that  part  of  Mr.  Cruise's  Digest  which  is  most  useful 
to  American  lawyers.  But  its  higher  value  is,  that  it  presents  in  a  concise,  but  clear  and 
exact  form,  the  substance  of  American  Law  on  the  same  subject.  I  know  no  work  thai  we 
possess,  whose  practical  utility  is  likely  to  be  so  extensively  felt."  "  The  wonder  is,  that  the 
author  has  been  able  to  bring  so  great  a  mass  into  so  condensed  a  text,  at  once  comprehen- 
sive and  lucid." 

Chancellor  Kent  says  of  the  work  (Commentaries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  635,  note,  5th  edition) :— *  It 
is  a  work  of  great  labor  and  intrinsic  value/' 

Hon.  Rufus  Choate  says:— "Mr.  Hilliard's  work  has  been  for  three  or  four  years  in  use, 
and  I  think  that  Mr.  Justice  Story  and  Chancellor  Kent  express  the  general- opinion  of  die 
Massachusetts  Bar." 

Professor  Oreenleaf  says :— "  I  had  already  found  the  first  edition  a  very  convenient  book  of 
reference,  and  do  not  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  the  second,  that  it  is  greatly  improved." 

Professor  J.  H.  Townsend,  of  Yale  College,  says  :— 

"I  have  been  acquainted  for  several  years  with  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Hilliard's  Treatise, 
and  have  formed  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  it  I  have  no  doubt  the  second  edition  will  be 
found  even  more  valuable  than  the  first,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  recommend  it  as  I  may  have 
opportunity.  I  know  of  no  other  work  on  the  subject  of  Real  Estate,  so  comprehensive  and 
so  well  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  law  in  this  country." 

The  work  before  us  supplies  this  deficiency  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  beyond 
all  question  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  we  now  have,  and  although  we  doubt  whether 
this  or  any  other  work  will  be  likely  to  supplant  Cruise's  Digest,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  of  the  two,  this  is  the  more  valuable  to  the  American  lawyer.  We  congratulate  the 
author  upon  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  arduous  task  he  undertook,  in  reducing 
the  vast  body  of  the  American  Law  of  Real  Property  to  "  portable  size,"  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  his  labors  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  profession*— Law  Reporter,  Augn  1846. 
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BY  G.  B.  NIEBUHR. 
Complete  in  two  large  octavo  volomes,  done  op  in  extra  cloth,  tr  five  parts  in  paper,  price 

$\  each  part    Translated  by 
JULIU8  CHARLES  HARE,  M.A.  WILLIAM  SMITH,  PH.D. 

CONNOP  THIRL  WALL,  M.A.  LEONHARD  SCHMITZ,  PH.D. 

With  a  Map.  The  last  three  parts  of  this  invaluable  book  have  never  before  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  having  only  lately  been  printed  in  Germany,  and  translated  in  England. 
They  complete  the  history,  bringing  it  down  to  the  time  of  Constantiae. 

TOE  HISTORY   OF  THE  CRUSADES 

FOR  THE  RECOVERY  AND  POSSESSION  OF  THE   HOLY  LAND: 

BY  CHARLE3  MILLS. 

In  on*  part,  paper,  price  one  dollar. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CHIVALRY; 

OR   KNIGHTHOOD    AND    ITS    TIMES; 

BY  CHARLES  MILLS. 

In  on*  part,  paper,  price  St.    Alto  the  two  works,  Crusade*  and  Chivalry,  in  one  volume,  extra  eloth. 

PROFESSOR  RANKE'SHISTORICAL  WORKS. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES,  THEIR  CHURCH  AND  STATE, 
IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES: 
BY   LEOPOLD  RANKE. 
TRANSLATED  FROM  TBS  LIST  EDITION  OF  THB  GKBXAB,  IT  WALTS*  K.  JtELLY,  SB*.,  B.A. 

In  two  parts,  paper,  at  SI  each,  or  one  large  volume,  extra  cloth.    Thi*  edition  has  translations  of  the 

Notes  and  Appendices. 


THE  TURKISH  AND  SPANISH   EMPIRES, 

IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  AND  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH, 

BY  PROFESSOR  LEOPOLD  RANKE. 

TRANSLATED  FBOH  TBI  LAST  EDITION  OF  THB  GERMAN,  BY.  WALTER  X.  XBLLT,  ESQ. 

Complete  in  one  part,  paper,  price  75  cants. 

snuHNMRsr  ®3P  Irani  miaroi&sffAvro&s?  mar  mwzwAJErS} 

BY  PROFESSOR  LEOPOLD  RANKS. 
Parts  First  and  Second  now  ready.    Price  twenty-fore  cents  each. 

TRANSLATED  FBOM  TEX  SECOND  EDITION  BY  8ABAH  AUSTIN. 

To  be  completed  in  about  five  parts,  each  part  containing  one  volume  of  the  London  edition,    This  book  will 
oonclnde  the  series  of  Professor  Ranke>*  valuable  historical  works. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS; 
A  NEW  EDITION,  CONTINUED  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  BY  W.  8.  BROWNING. 
The  object  of  this  work  i*  to  give  a  clear  detail  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  troubles  generally 
called  the  Religion*  wars  of  France.  Those  events  are  interwoven  with  our  own  history,  and  are  frequently 
lefered  to  in  the  present  time.  Among  the  many  works  which  relate  to  the  Huguenots,  there  is  scarcely  one 
that  comprises  the  whole  in  a  connected  narrative ;  and  not  one,  in  the  English  language  at  least,  which  is 
exclusively  historical,  and  divested  of  all  theological  discussion.  In  the  present  edition,  the  progress  of  events 
is  traced  to  the  present  time,  comprehending  the  fullest  account  as  yet  given  of  the  tragical  proceedings  at 
Niemes,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815. 

BOKfMMQ&S  ©I?  VSHB  SHSfflftH  ©»  lOSTO  ©BOBKBHB  ■ffffiES  ffJKSRVfe 

BT  HOB  ACE  WALPOLE,  TOUNGEST  SOW  Of  81 E  BOB  EAT  WALPOLE,  BABL  OF  ORFOBD. 

Now  first  published  from  the  original  manuscript,  edited,  with.  Notes,  by  Sib  Deris  lb  Mabchant,  Bart. 

WALPOLB'8   MTBW   X.BTTBHS. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE,  Earl  of  Orforb,  TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN,  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty'*  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Florence,  from  1760  to  1785.    Now  first  published  from  the  original 
MSS.    In  lour  part*,  paper,  at  one  dollar  each,  or  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  cloth. 
L.  Jt  B.  have  still  on  hand  a  few  copies  of  Walpolb's  Early  Letters,  in  four  large  octavo  volumes.    They 

will  shortly  publish  bis  "  Joubh als,"  whieh  have  been  recently  brought  to  light  in  England. 

HISTORICAL   MEMOIRS   OF   MY   OWN   TIMES, 

Br  Sir  N.  William  Wraxall.    In  two  parts,  paper,  or  one  volume  extra  cloth. 
This  is  the  work  tor  which,  in  consequence  of  his  description  of  Catherine  II.,  the  author  was  imprisoned  and 
fined. 

POSTHUMOUS   MEMOIRS   OF   HIS  OWN   TIMES, 
By  Sot  N.  Wiluajc  Wraxall,   Ia  two  parts,  paper,  at  seventy-five  cents  each,  or  one  volume  extra  cloth. 


10  VALUABLE  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LEA  AND  BLANCHARD. 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST; 

WITH   ANECDOTES   OF   THEIR  COURTS,  NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED   FROM 

OFFICIAL  RECORDS  AND  OTHER  AUTHENTIC  DOCUMENTS, 

PRIVATE  AS  WELL  AS  PUBLIC. 

New  edition,  with  additions  and  corrections. 

BY  AGNE8  STRICKLAND. 

Nine  volumes  are  now  ready.    Vol  I. — Contains  Matilda  of  Flanders,  Matilda  of  Scotland.  Adelicia  of 
Loavmine,  Matilda  of  Boulogne  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.    Price  fiO  cents,  in  fancy  paper.    Vol.  II.— Berea- 

Eria  of  Navarre,  Isabella  of  Angoaleme,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  marguerite  of  France, 
ibella  of  Prance,  Philippa  of  Hainault  and  Anne  of  Bohemia.  Price  SO  cents.  Vol.  III.— -Isabella  of  Valois, 
Joanna  of  Navarre,  Katharine  of  Valois,  Margaret  of  Aigoa,  Elizabeth  Woodville  and  Ann  of  Warwick. 
Price  90  cents.  Vol.  IV.— Elizabeth  of  York,  Katharine  of  Arragon,  Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  Anne  of 
Cleves  and  Katharine  Howard.  Price  65  cents.  Vol.  V.— Katharine  Parr  and  Queen  Mary.  Price  65  cents. 
Vol.  VI.— Queen  Elizabeth.  Price  66  cents.  Vol.  VII.— Queen  Elizabeth  (continued),  and  Anne  of  Denmark. 
Price  65  cents.  Vol.  VIII.— Henrietta  Maria  and  Catharine  of  Braganza  Price  65  cents  Vol.  IX.—  Mary 
of  Modena.  Any  volume  sold  separately,  or  the  whole  to  match  in  extra  green  cloth.  Volume  Nine  is  josi 
ready. 

AOSCOE'S  LIVES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND, 

TO  MATCH  MIS3  STMCKLAND'S  «  QUEEN&" 

Volume  one,  containing  the  Life  of  William  the  Conqueror,  can  be  had  in  extra  cloth,  or 

fancy  paper. 


INGERSOLL'S^LATE  WAR. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  SECOND  WAR 

BETWEEN  TOE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN,  DECLARED  BY  ACT 
OP  CONGRESS,  JUNE  18,  1812,  AND  CONCLUDED  BY  PEACE,  FEBRUARY  15,  1815. 

BY  CHARLES  J.  INGER80LL. 

One  volume  octavo  of  516  pages,  embracing  the  events  of  1812 — 1813.    Beautifully  printed, 

and  done  up  in  neat  extra  cloth. 


RUSH'S  COURT  OF  LONDON. 

MEMORANDA  OF  A  RESIDENCE  AT  TIE  COURT  OF  LONDON, 

COMPRISING  INCIDENTS  OFFICIAL  AND  PERSONAL,  FROM  1819  to  18*5; 

1HCLUDIJIO    KXOOTrATIOBTS    OW    THE    0RK60IC     tUBSTIOlT,    AWD    OTUE     WSBTTLBB    B-ELATIOSS 
BKTWXXS    THE    UVITBD    8TATB8    AVD    OBI  AT    B  BIT  A  IB ; 

BY   RICHARD   RU8H, 

BBVOT  BZTBAOBDDIABT  AMD  MUSTEK  PLBBIPOrBimABT  FROM  THE  VKTTED  STATES,  VBOM  1917  TO  1885. 

In  one  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 


SIBORNE'S    WATERLOO    CAMPAIGNS; 

WITH    MAPS    AND    PLANS. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM  IN  1815, 

COBTAlBLBft  MUTVTE  DETAILS  Of  THE  BATTLES  OP  *UATBK-BBABt  XIBBT,  WATBB  JJT9  WATEBEM. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  3IBORNE. 

In  one  octavo  volume,  with  Maps  and  Plans  of  Battles,  Ace,  viz. 

L.  Part  of  Belgium,  indicating  the  distribution  of  the  armies  on  commencing  hostilities,  ft.  Fidd  of  Qnatre- 
Bras,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  3.  Field  of  Quatre-Bras,  at  7  o'clock.  P.  M.  4-  Field  of  Ligny,  at  a  quarter  pasts 
o'clock,  P.  M.  &  Field  of  Ligny,  at  half  past  8  o'clock,  P.  M.  6.  Field  of  Waterloo,  at  a  quarter  past  11 
o'clock,  A.  M.  7.  Field  of  Waterloo,  at  a  quarter  before  8  o'clock,  P.  M.  a  Field  of  Waterloo,  at  6  ninotef 
past  8  o'clock,  P.  M.  9.  Field  of  Wavre,  at  4  o'clock,  P  M.,  18th  June.  10.  Field  of  Wavre,  at  4  o'clock, 
▲.AIL,  19th  June.   11.  Part  of  France,  on  which  is  shown  the  advance  of  the  Allied  Annies  into  the  Kington 


WORKS  FOR  SPORTSMEN,  PUBLISHED  BY  LEA  AND  BLANCHARD.      11 

HAWKER  ON   SHOOTING. 

NOW  READY. 

INSTRUCTIONS  >TO   YOUNG   SPORTSMEN   IN   ALL    THAT    RE- 
LATES    TO    GUNS    AND    SHOOTING. 

BY  LIEUT.  COL.  P.  HAWKER. 

From  the  enlarged  and  improved  ninth  London  edition.    Edited,  with  many  alterations  and  additions, 

BY  W.  T.  PORTER,  Esq.,  Editor  of  thi  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume,  with  numerous  Illustration*. 


THE    HORSE, 

BY    WILLIAM    YOUATT. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS.    TOGETHER  WITH  A 

GENERAL  Hfl®T®RY  ©IF  TlHflS  HORSE*- 

A   DISSERTATION    ON  THE   AMERICAN   TROTTING   HORSE; 

BOW  TRAINED  AMD  JOCKEYED.     AW  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  REMARKABLE  PERFORMANCES  j 
AND  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  ASS  AND  THE  MULE, 

BY  J.    S.    SKINNER, 

ASSIST AKT  POST-VASTER  OKNBRAL,  AHD  EDITOR  OF  THE  TURF  BZGIST1K. 

This  edition  of  Youatt's  well-known  and  standard  work  on  the  Management,  Diseases  and 
Treatment  of  the  Horse,  has  already  obtained  such  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the  country, 
that  the  Publishers  need  say  nothing  to  attract  to  it  the  attention  and  confidence  of  all  who 
keep  Horses  or  are  interested  in  their  improvement. 

THIS   UDO©, 

BY  WILLIAM  YOUATT; 
CONTAINING  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DOG,  HIS  VARIETIES,  QUALITIES,  ANATOMY,  DIS- 
EASES, TREATMENT,  BREEDING,  Ac,  Ac. 
EDITED,  WITH  ADDITIONS,  BY  E.  J.  LEWIS,  M.  D. 
In  one  beautiful  volume,  with  all  the  illustration!  carefully  executed.   (Jost  ready.) 

STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK, 

OR  SPECTACLES  FOR  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN. 

BY  HARRY  HIEOVER. 
In  one  very  neat  duodecimo  volume,  extra  cloth. 


THE   SPORTSMAN'S  LIBRARY, 

OR  HINTS  ON  HUNTERS*  HUNTING,  HOUNDS,  SHOOTING,  GAME,  DOGS,  GUNS,  FISHING, 

COURSING,  Ac.,  Ac. 
In  one  well  printed  volume,  duodecimo,  extra  cloth. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  FARRIER; 

CONTAINING  THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS  AND  MOST  APPROVED  METHODS  OP  CURE  OP  THE 

DISEASES  OF  HORSES. 

BY    FRANCIS   CLATER/ 

AtJTHOM  OV  U  XVKRY  M  AH  B»  OWW  CATTLB  DOCTOm." 

AND  HIS  SON  JOHN  CLATER. 
Fast  American  from  the  twenty-eighth  London  edition,  with  note*  and  additions,  by  J.  S.  Sumrsm    In  one 

ISmo.  volume,  cloth. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  CATTLE  DOCTOR. 

CONTAINING  THE  CAU8ES,  SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ALL  DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO 
OXEN,  SHEEP  AND  SWINE;  AND  A  8KETCH  OF  THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSI- 
OLOGY OF  NEAT  CATTLE.— By  FRANCIS  CLATER. 


Edited,  Revised,  and  almost  Rewritten,  by  WiLmv  You  a*t.    With  numerous  Additions,  embracing  an 
on  the  Use  of  Oxen,  and  the  Improvement  in  the  Breed  of  Sheep,  by  J.  S.  Saiinm,  Assu  P.  M  Genci 
In  one  duodecimo  volume,  cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations. 


an  Essay 
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GRABAME'S   COLONIAL   HISTORY. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FROM  THE  PLANTATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES  TILL  THEIR  ASSUMPTION  OF 

INDEPENDENCE. 

8econd  American  edition,  enlarged  and  amended,  with  a  Memoir  by  President  Quincy. 
In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  with  a  portrait 

This  work  having  assumed  the  position  of  a  standard  history  of  this  country,  the  pub- 
lishers have  been  induced  to  issue  an  edition  in  smaller  size  and  at  a  less  cost,  thai  its 
circa lation  may  be  commensurate  with  its  merits.  It  is  now  considered  as  the  most  impar- 
tial and  trustworthy  history  that  has  yet  appeared. 

A  few  copies  of  the  edition  in  four  volumes,  on  extra  fine  thick  paper,  price  eight  dollars, 
may  still  be  had  by  gentlemen  desirous  of  procuring  a  beautiful  work  for  their  libraries, 

A   HISTORY   OF   GREECE. 

BY  GEORGE  GROTE,  Esq. 

WITH  HAPS,  (PREPARING.) 

u  Endeavor  to  beams*  acquainted  with  Mr.  Grote,  who  is  engaged  on  a  Greek  History ;  he,  too,  will  receive 
you  well  if  you  take  him  my  regards.  If  you  become  better  acquainted  with  him.  it  is  worth  your  while  10 
obtain  the  proof  sheets  of  his  work,  in  order  to  translate  it.  I  expect  a  great  deal  (ram  this  production,  and  I 
will  get  you  a  publisher  here.*— iVtsbuAr,  ths  Historian,  to  Profmor  LUber,  in  1827. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  EBITION  OF  PICCIOLA, 

THE   PRISONER   OF   FENESTRELLA, 

OR,    CAPTIVITY    CAPTIVE. 

From  the  French  of  X.  B.  Saiatine.     In  one  handsome  volume,  with  numerous  wood 
*       engravings,  (preparing.) 


9F&U3  03IUB<WWtiJ>12tf£l3  ©If  fftiDHUL&lfl  SXfi(Q)3LIUK?3f# 
In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  or  in  fire  parts,  paper. 


SSNUMV  WDI3UE8  ©3F  SDBS72&7  THMJUBbWtto, 
In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  or  in  four  parts,  paper. 


SCHOOL.  BOOKS. 

Lea  and  Blanchard  publish  and  have  for  sale  the  following  valuable  works  for  Schools 

and  Colleges. 

Bolmab's  Fbsitch  8bbibs*— A  selection  of  one  hundred  PerrinV  Fables,  with  a  Key,  1  vol. 

12mo.    A  selection  of  Cblloq  trial  Phrases,  1  vol.,  Itimo.    Les  A  ventures  de  Telemaque 

par  Fenelon,  1  vol.,  t2mo.    Key  to  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Telemachus,  1  vol,  l*mo. 

All  the  French  Verbs,  Regular  and  Irregular,  in  1  vol.,  12mo., — the  whole  forming  a  neat 

series,  printed  and  bound  to  match* 
Bbbwstkb's  Elxmbitts  o?  Optics,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  A.  D.  Bache,  Esq., 

LL.D.,  dfcc,  1  vol.  lSmo.,  many  wood  cots. 
Hsbscbbl's  Astboboity,  with  numerous  plates  and  woodcuts,  edited,  with  Questions  and 

an  Appendix,  by  8.  C.  Walker,  1  vol.,  12mo.,  half  bound. 
White's  Ubivbbsal  Histobt,  on  a  new  plan,  1  vol.,  thick  12mc,  half  bound. 
Butuu's  Avcibrt  Atlas,  8vo-,  with  21  colored  Maps*  and  a  complete  Accentuated  Index. 
Butlxb's  Abcibht  Gsoobajtbt,  Fifth  American,  from  the  last  London  edition,  with  Ques- 
tions, by  John  Frost,  1  vol.,  8von  half  bound,  to  match  the  Atlas. 
Abbott's  Elkkbxts  o»  Pawcs,  an  Natural  Philosophy,  Gkbxrai  abt»  Mbbtcal,  in  plain 

or  non-technical  language.    Edited  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.    In  one  vol.,  8vo^  with  many 

cuts. 
Fowbx'b  EiBHftirrABY  Chbvistby,  Thbobxtigal  ab>  Practical,    Edited  by  R.  Bridges, 

M.  IX    In  one  large  12mo*  vol.,  with  many  cots. 


IN   PRESS. 
Elsxbvtb  or  Natt/bal  PHnesomv^  being  an  Experimental  Introduction  to  the  Physical 
Sciences,  with  three  hundred  wood  cuts,  by  Golding  Bird,  M.  D.,  &c,  Ac. 
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